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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOUKTH  EDITION. 


The  present  edition  represents  a  thorough  revision  of  the  work 
by  the  Dutch  author  and  the  American  collaborator.  It  profits 
by  the  author's  experience  with  the  frequent  editions  in  other 
languages  but  is  independent  in  composition. 

Very  many  of  the  descriptive  portions  have  been  rewritten, 
notably  those  on  the  sulphur  oxides  and  acids,  rare  gases,  nitrogen 
oxides  and  acids,  sodium  hydroxide  and  carbonate,  radio-active 
elements  and  platinum,  as  well  as  the  sections  on  thermo- 
chemistry,  colloids  and  the  iron-carbon  system,  while  the  sub- 
jects of  stability  and  the  reality  of  molecules  and  atoms  furnish 
new  material.  The  chapter  on  metal-ammonia  compounds  is 
reprinted  as  approved  by  Professor  Wbknbh  for  the  third  edition. 

Notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  differential  formulfe  in 
the  book,  it  is  believed  that  a  student  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  calculus  should  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
meaning  and  use  of  such  formula,  provided  he  is  willing  to'  take 
the  author's  word  for  the  solutions  of  the  equations. 

Independent  students  may  well  be  cautioned  against  regard- 
ing any  text-book  as  infallible.  Even  in  a  hook  with  a  world 
market,  such  as  this  one  enjoys,  undergoing  many  revisions  by 
the  author  and  by  collaborators  in  other  nations,  and  being 
frequently  reviewed  critically  by  the  journals,  there  will,  probably, 
always  be  some  textual  errors  and  some  passages  whose  lucidity 
could  be  improved.  Readers  can  therefore  render  gyat  service 
by  refwrting  all  unsatisfactory  passages  to  tl^pubhshers. 

Thanks  are  herewith  expressed  to  my  collrague,  Professor  H. 
MoNUODTH  Smith,  for  constant  aid  in  detectinglbrrors. 

References  in  the  text  to  "  Org.  Chbm."  refer  to  the  companion 
volume  of  this  work,  Hollehan's  "  Text-book  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry," translated  by  Walker  and  Mott, 

H.  C.  Cooper. 
St&acobb  UNivEBsrrr, 
October,  1911. 
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INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

B  a  branch  of  the  natural  sciences, — ^the  sciences 
which  deal  with  the  things  on  the  earth  and  in  the  outside  universe. 
The  knowledge  of  these  things  ia  obtained  by  observation  with 
our  senses,  thia  being  the  only  means  we  possess.  It  is  well  to 
understand,  therefore,  that  we  know  not  the  things  themselves, 
but  simply  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon  our  sense-organs. 
When  we  see  an  object,  we  perceive,  in  reality,  only  the  effect  on 
our  retina;  if  we  feel  the  object,  it  is  not  the  body  itself  but  the 
exdtwnent  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  touch  in  our  fingers  that  we  are 
made  aware  of.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  the  objects 
of  whidi  we  are  cognizant  are  really  just  as  we  perceive  them,  or 
whether  they  even  exist  at  all  outside  of  our  person.  The  natural 
^iences  leave  this  problem  out  of  consideration — its  solution  is  the 
task  of  speculative  philosophy.  In  reality  they  are  not  concerned 
with  the  objects,  which  in  themselves  we  cannot  know,  but  with 
the  study  of  the  sensatbna  that  we  receive.  The  sensations  take 
the  place  of  the  objects,  and  we  regard  them  as  such. 

3.  The  Sdentiflc  InvesUgation  of  Things.— What  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  term?  In  the  first  place,  a  most  accurate 
description  of  the  objects.  From  a  stu(!y  of  this  it  is  found  that 
many  objects  resemble  each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
it  is  therefore  possible  to  make  a  classification,  i.e.  an  arrangement 
of  Uke  objects  into  groups  and  a  separation  of  the  various  groups 
from  each  other.  By  the  descriptive  method  we  are  finally  able 
to  divide  the  natural  sciences  into  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy 
and  Astronomy, 

3.  In  the  second  place,  scientific  investigation  includes  the 
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study  of  the  relations  which  the  objects  bear  to  each  other;  in 
other  words,  the  study  of  phenomena.  The  heavenly  bodies  move 
towards  each  other;  water  turns  to  ice  on  cooling;  wood  burns 
when  heated.  It  is  the  task  of  the  natural  sciences  to  accurately 
observe  and  describe  such  phenomena,  i.e.  to  ascertain  in  what 
way  the  heavenly  bodies  change  their  relative  positions,  what 
conditions  affect  the  freezing  of  water,  what  becomes  of  the  bum- 
ing  wood,  under  what  conditions  it  can  burn,  etc. 

The  description  of  the  phenomena  leads  to  a  different  division 
of  the  natural  sciences  than  the  description  of  objects,  viz.,  a  divi- 
sion into  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology,  the  latter  being  the  study 
of  vital  processes,  and  including  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Tiitsnr 
peutics. 

4.  The  human  mind,  in  pursuing  the  scientific  study  of  nature, 
does  not  feel  contented  with  the  accurate  description  of  objects 
and  phenomena;  it  seeks  also  for  an  exfUiTUition  of  the  latter. 
The  various  attempts  at  explanations  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  science.  When,  for  instance,  we  see  that  a  ray  of 
light  in  passing  through  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar  is  split  up  into  two 
other  rays  of  different  properties,  we  strive  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  When  copper  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  turns  into  a 
black  powder;  the  question  again  arises,  why  this  thing  is  so.  In 
searching  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  we  thus  endeavor 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  essence  of  things  than  is  possible  by 
direct  observation.  Although  the  phenomena  themselves  are 
found  to  be  unchangeable,  our  explanation  of  them  may  be  modi- 
fied as  our  knowledge  increases.  The  transformation  of  copper 
into  a  black  powder  on  heating  in  the  ur  was  formerly  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  something  left  the  metal;  subsequently, 
when  the  phenomenon  was  better  imdeistood,  by  nannming  that 
the  copper  takes  up  something  from  the  Eur. 

Scientific  investigation  pursues  in  general,  then,  the  following 
course:  A  phenomenon  is  observed  and  studied  as  carefully  as 
possible.  Thereupon  an  explanation  of  it  is  sought.  A  hypoth- 
esis is  set  up.  From  this  conclusions  can  be  formed,  some  of 
which  can  be  tested  by  experiment.  If  the  latter  really  leads  to 
the  expected  result,  the  hypothesis  gains  in  probability.  If  it  is 
subsequently  found  to  explain  and  hnk  together  a  whole  serif"  of 
l^enomena,  it  becomes  a  theory. 
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6.]  PBYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PHESOMEXA.  3 

The  mneteetith  ceiituiy  was  an  era  of  great  proeperity  for 
Bctentific  inquiry.  For  numerous  ph.enomena  explanations  have 
been  found  which  poBseas  a  great  degree  of  probability.  Still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  theories  penetrate  only  a  little 
into  the  real  eaaence  of  things,  and  the  investigator  very  soon 
stumbles  upon  questions  whose  explanation  does  not  at  preseut 
even  seem  to  be  a  possibility.  The  chemical  process  that  goes  on 
when  copper — ^to  retain  our  former  example — ^is  heated  in  the 
air  ia  well  known.  However,  the  deeper  question,  why  the  action 
takes  place  just  so  and  not  otherwise,  or  why  the  resulting 
powd^  is  black,  still  awaits  a  satisfactory  answer. 

5.  We  observed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  the  natural 
phenomena  are  found  to  be  unchangeable.  The  movement  of  the 
planets,  for  example,  still  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
times  of  the  Fttdemies;  whenever  water  turns  to  ice  the  same 
increase  of  volume  ia  to  be  observed ;  the  crystal  form  of  common 
salt,  whenever  and  wherever  examined,  ia  invari^ly  the  same; 
from  the  burning  of  wood  the  same  products  axe  always  obtained ; 
the  microscopic  structure  of  the  leaves  of  one  and  the  same  plant 
is  never  found  to  vary.  This  general  principle  ftnda  Its  expression 
in  the  phrase,  constancy  of  natural  jAenom^ia.  Every  one  is  coa- 
vinced  of  its  truth,  and  it  is  tacitly  accepted  as  the  basis  of  every 
natural  scientific  investigation.  If,  for  exiunple,  one  has  measured 
the  angles  which  the  faces  of  a  soda  crystal  form  with  each  other, 
he  considera  it  certain  that  all  soda  crystals  must  show  the  same 
angles,  at  whatever  time  or  place  they  may  be  measured.  0  it  has 
once  been  determined  that  pure  alcohol  boUs  at  7S°  under  normal 
pressure,  it  is  forthwith  assumed  that  this  must  be  the  case  with 
all  alcohol,  no  matter  liow  it  may  be  obtained  or  when  and  where 
it  may  be  tested. 

PHYSICAL  AND  CHE^fICAL  PHENOMENA. 

6,  It  was  stated  above  (§  3)  that  the  description  of  phenomena 
leads  to  a  division  of  the  natural  sciences  into  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  the  study  of  vital  processes  (Biology).  In  defining  the  province 
of  Chemistry  Biology  may  be  left  uut  of  consideration;  however, 
it  is  desirable  to  compare  the  field  of  Chemistry  with  that  <^ 
Physics.    In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Physics  deals  with  the 
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temporaiy,  Chemistry  with  the  lastii^,  clianges  of  matter.  By 
matter  or  subalattce  we  understand  the  objects  without  reference 
to  their  form.  Iron,  marble,  sand  and  glass  are  kinds  of  matter, 
or  substances,  independent  of  their  external  shape. 

A  couple  of  illustrations  may  make  this  conception  of  temporary 
and  lasting  changes  clew. 

(a)  A  platinum  wire  ^ows  when  held  in  a  colorless  gas-fiame. 
On  removal  it  cools  off  and  no  change  is  visible.  This  is  a  physical 
phenomenon;  the  change,  the  glowing,  is  of  a  temporary  sort.  So 
soon  as  the  cause  of  the  change  is  removed,  the  wire  resumes 
its  original  condition.  When  some  magnesium  wire  is  held  in  the 
fiame,  it  burns  with  the  emission  of  a  brilliant  light  and  turns  into 
a  white  powder,  which  is  wholly  different  from  the  substance 
magnesium.  Here  a  lasting  change  has  occurred;  we  have  to  do 
with  a  chemical  phenomenon. 

(6)  Again,  we  may  take  two  white  crystallized  substances,  naph- 
thalene and  cane-sugar,  and  heat  each  separately  in  a  retort  with 
receiver.  The  naphthalene  at  first  melts;  on  continued  heating  it 
begins  to  boil,  then  distils  over  and  condenses  in  the  receiver.  The 
distilled  naphthalene  resembles  the  undistilled  in  every  respect.  The 
substance  has,  as  a  result  of  heating,  undergone  physical  changes- 
melting,  change  to  vapor  and,  finally,  return  to  the  solid  state.  The 
cane-sugar  behaves  differently.  Here  also  a  melting  is  observed  at 
first,  but  soon  the  sugar  turns  darker;  a  brownish  hquid  distils 
over;  a  peculiar  odor  is  noticeable  and  at  last  there  remains  in  the 
retort  a  charred,  porous  mass.  The  cane-sugar  suffers  a  lasting 
change  on  being  heated.  In  this  case  we  have  a  chemical  change, 
(c)  As  a  third  and  last  example  we  may  consider  the  behavior 
of  a  metallic  wire  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  acidulated  water 
on  the  other,  when  an  electric  current  passes  through  them.  The 
wire  displays  other  properties  so  long  as  the  current  is  on.  If 
the  latter  ceases,  the  wire  returns  to  its  original  condition.  This 
is  a  physical  action.  In  the  acidulated  water,  however,  the  current 
induces  an  evolution  of  gas,  and  this  gas  arising  from  the  water 
has  properties  entirely  diffei-ent  from  those  of  the  water.  A  lasting 
change  in  the  substance  has  occurred ;  a  chemical  action  has  taken 
place. 

A  sharp  distinction  between  physical  and  chemical  phenomena 
is  often — as  will  be  seen  later — veiy  difficult  to  make. 
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7.  In  order  to  avoid  repetitions  it  seems  advisable  at  tlus  point 
to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  commonest  chemical  operations. 

Solutioii. — ^When  sugar,  salt  or  saltpetre,  for  example,  is  put 
into  water,  the  solid  substance  disappears  and  its  taste  is  taken 
on  by  the  water.  The  substance  has  dissolved  in  the  water.  There 
is  a  definite  limit  to  the  solubility  of  each  of  these,  for,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  constant  and  more  of  the  substance  is  gradually 
added,  a  point  is  finally  reached  when  the  water  will  take  up  no 
more.  The  solution  is  then  saturated.  The  solubility  of  most 
solids  increases  with  the  temperature.  Moreover  it  is  very  differ- 
ent with  different  substances,  varying  all  the  way  from  solubility  in 
aU  proportions  to  imperceptible  solubility.  Thus  cane-sugar  is  dis- 
solved in  large  quantity  by  water,  while  sand  is  practically  insolu- 
ble in  it.  Liquids  can  be  either  miscible  in  all  proportions 
(water  and  alcohol)  or  only  partially  soluble  in  each  other.  When, 
for  instance,  water  is  shaken  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether 
and  allowed  to  stand,  two  liquid  layers  are  formed;  the  water  has 
dissolved  some  ether  and  the  ether  some  water.  In  most  cases 
the  solubility  of  liquids  in  each  other  also  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature. In  the  case  of  gases  solubility  decreases  with  rising 
temperature. 

Separation  of  a  Solid  and  a  Liquid. — This  may  be  accomplished 
by  filtration.  A  funnel  is  lined  on  the  interior  with  "filter-paper  " 
and  the  mixture  poured  upon  it.  The  solid  is  retained  on  the 
paper  while  the  liquid  passes  through.  Decantation  is  a  less  com- 
plete method  of  separation,  since  more  liquid  remains  with  the 
solid  by  this  method  than  by  ffltration.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  neither  method  affords  a  really  complete  separation.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  washing,  i.e.  by  replacing  the  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  which  remains  between  the  solid  particles  by 
another  liquid.  If  the  liquid  of  the  mixture  be  a  salt  solution, 
pure  water  is  very  effective.  It  is  obviotis  that  by  repeating  the 
washing  several  times  the  salt  solution  can  be  wholly  removed. 
Suppose  that  1  c.c.  salt  solution  remains  between  the  particles  of 
the  solid  and  that  9  c.c.  water  is  then  added.  The  solution  is  thus 
reduced  to  one-tenth  of  its  original  concentration.  If  I  c.c. 
of  this  dilute  solution  again  remains  with  the  solid  and  another 
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9  c,c.  water  is  added,  the  concentration  ia  then  10"'',  or  one- 
hundredth  of  the  original  concentration;  after  EbC  such  operations 
it  would  be  only  10~^,  or  one  millionth  of  the  original,  go  that  the 
separation  is  practically  complete. 

Cr3rstallization. — If  a  solution  is  saturated  in  the  warm  and 
is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  dissolved  substance  frequently  separates 
out  in  the  crystaUized  state.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  this 
for  purifying  crystallizable  substances. 

Distillation  (Fig.  1). — ^This  operation  is  frequently  made  use 
of  in  working  with  liquids.  The  liquid  is  placed  in  a  flask  or  a 
retort  and  heated  to  boiling.     The  escaping  vapor  is  cooled  to 


Fla.  1, DlBTlLLATIOM. 

a  liquid  in  a  condenser.  The  latter  consists  of  a  sufBciently  wide 
tube  encased  in  a  jacket,  through  which  water  flows  to  keqj  the 
inner  tube  cold.  The  condensed  liquid  is  collected  in  the  receiver. 
It  is  readily  seen  how  volatile  substances  can  be  separated  from 
non-volatile  ones  by  distillation,  e.g.  water  from  salt,  since  the 
former  distil  over  and  the  latter  remain  in  the  distilling-flask. 
However,  liquids  of  different  volatility  can  also  be  separated  in 
this  manner.  Take,  for  example,  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water. 
The  more  volatile  constituent,  alcohol,  passes  over  for  the  most 
part  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation;  towards  the  end  the  less 
volatile,  water.  If  the  two  distillates  are  collected  separately,  an 
approximate  separation  results.  A  few  repetitions  of  this  so-called 
fradional  distillation  bring  about  a  practically  complete  separation 
in  many  cases. 
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Sublimation. — Certain  solids,  e.g.  camphor,  when  heated  (at 
ordioaiy  pressure),  turn  to  vapor  without  melting.  If  this  vapor 
cornea  in  contact  with  a  cold  surface,  the  substance  is  deposited  in 
the  solid,  crystallized  state.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  another 
method  of  separating  some  substances. 

THE  ELEMENTS. 

8,  When  a  substance  (§  6)  is  subjected  to  various  influences, 
such  as  beat,  electricity,  or  lig^t,  or  is  brought  in  contact  with 
other  substances,  it  is  very  often  split  up  into  two  or  more  dis- 
similar components.  As  an  example  let  us  take  gunpowder. 
Water  is  added  and  the  whole  is  stirred  well  and  gently  wanned; 
after  a  while  it  is  filtered,  and  that  which  remains  on  the  filter  is 
found  to  be  no  longer  gunpowder,  for  it  is  unexplosive.  On  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate  a  white  crystalline  substance,  saltpetre,  remains. 
The  undissolved  part  is  dried  and  then  shaken  with  another  sol- 
vent, carbon  disulphide.  After  a  time  the  mixture  is  filtered,  as 
before,  and  there  is  left  on  the  filter  a  black  mass,  consisting  of 
charcoal  powder.  The  carbon  disulphide  of  the  filtrate  evaporates 
and  leaves  yellow  crystals  of  sulphur.  Thus  we  see  that,  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  water  and  carbon  disulphide,  gunpowder 
can  be  separated  into  three  substances,  viz.  carbon,  sulphur  and 
saltpetre.  The  two  former  are  incapable,  even  when  subjected 
to  all  the  agencies  at  our  command,  of  division  into  different  com- 
ponents. Not  so  with  saltpetre,  for  when  the  latter  is  heated 
strongly  a  gas  is  given  off  in  which  a  glowing  wooden  splinter  is 
at  once  ignited.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  a  substance 
remains  which  gives  off  red  fumes  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid, 
something  that  saltpetre  does  not  do.  Saltpetre  can  evidently 
be  broken  up  still  farther  by  heating. 

If  we  subject  all  sorts  of  substances  to  a  successive  treatment 
with  reagents  of  the  most  different  kinds,  we  finally  discover  cer- 
tain ones  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  simpler  sutratances  by  our 
present  means.  Such  substances  are  called  elements.  Although 
the  number  of  substances,  according  to  §  6,  may  be  considered  as 
infinitely  great,  experience  has  taught  that  the  number  of  elements 
is  small.     There  are  about  eighty. 

As  our  methods  of  examination  improve,  it  may  quite  possibly 
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be  found  that  the  substances  which  the  chemist  of  to-day  regards  as 
elements  have  no  right  to  the  name.  Therefore,  when  we  use  the 
word  "element,"  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  relative  term,  dependent 
on  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  and  the  mean^  at  our  command.  In 
the  history  of  chemistry  some  cases  are  to  be  found  where  sub- 
stances, once  believed  to  be  elements,  were  subsequently  decom- 
posed. 

The  exact  number  of  elements  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  be- 
cause, on  the  one  hand,  not  all  the  substances  that  possibly  exist 
may  be  within  our  reach,*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  certain  substances  now  regarded  as  elements  cannot  be 
divided  by  means  alreatly  known. 

On  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
elements  now  known. 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  list,  the  meials  are  included  in  the 
elements.  Together  with  them  we  find  a  number  of  other  sub- 
stances, as  oxygen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  that  are  classed  under 
the  term  non-metals,  or  metalloids.  To  the  latter  class  belong 
many  very  important  substances,  e.g.,  oxygen,  an  element  that 
combines  with  almost  all  others,  causing  what  is  called  combustion. 
Oxygen  is  present  in  a  large  amount  in  the  air.  Another  non- 
metal  is  carbon,  which  is  present  in  all  organized  substances,  and 
is  therefore  a  constituent  of  every  animal  and  plant.  Sulphur, 
wluch  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  giving  off  a  pungent  odor,  and 
chlorine,  a  greenish-yellow  gas  of  very  disagreeable  odor,  which 
combines  readily  with  most  metals,  are  also  non-metals. 

The  elements  occur  in  very  unequal  proportions  in  the  part  of 
the  earth  accessible  to  us.  Oxygen,  which  occurs  in  air,  in  water, 
and  in  the  solid  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  is  very  preponderant, 
composing  approximately  50%  of  these  portions  of  the  earth  which 
have  been  investigated.  The  elements  sUicon,  aluminium,  iron, 
calcium,  carbon,  magnesium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  hydrogen, 
together  with  oxygen,  make  up  99*;^,  of  the  earth's  crust.  There 
remains,  therefore,  only  1%  for  all  the  other  elements.  Some  of 
these  are  quite  common,  e.g.,  lithium,  but  they  almost  always 

*  Of  the  interior  of  the  earth  only  a  very  small  part  is  knowQ.  If  we  think 
of  the  earth  as  about  the  siie  of  an  orange,  the  deepest  mine-ahafta  would 
not  even  pe:ie1rate  the  thin  yellow  exlerior  laj^rof  the  orange  skin. 
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occur  in  ven'  small  quantities.  Others,  like  Qiobium  and  tantalum, 
are  found  in  relatively  verj-  small  amounts  and  in  isolated  places. 
With  the  aid  of  spectroscopy  (§§  263-265),  it  has  been  ascer- 
tfuned  that  the  heavenly  bodies  contain  most  of  the  elements 
found  in  our  earthy  and  also  some  others. 

OXYGEN. 

9.  Upder  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
oxygen  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas,  whose  most  noticeable 
property  is  its  ability  to  set  glowing  substances  on  fire  with  the 
evolution  of  much  light  and  heat.  A  glowing  splinter  of  wood,  for" 
example,  when  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  begins 
at  once  to  bum  brightly.  This  action  is  ordinarily  used  as  a 
characteristic  test  for  the  identification  of  oxygen. 

This  gas  can  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  There  are  many 
substances  which  are  known  to  evolve  oxygen  on  heating. 

(1)  Mercuric  oxide,  when  heated  strongly  in  a  retort  (Fig.  2), 
yields  oxygen,  which  can  be  collected  by  means  of  a  delivery-tube 


Fio-  2.— Prbpahation  op  Oxygen  fhom  Potassivm  Chloratb. 

Opening  under  the  mouth  of  a  cylindrical  receiver  filled  with 
water.  The  inside  of  the  retort  becomes  covered  with  drops  of 
mercury. 

(2)  The  same  apparatus  can  be  used  in  making  oxygen  from 
potassium  chlorate  (chlorate  of  potash),  as  well  as  from  potassium 
nitrate  (saltpetre),  potassium  permangavate,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances. The  preparation  of  oxygen  by  heating  potassium  chlorate 
is  a  method  frequently  used  in  the  laboratory. 
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Some  substancoa  give  off  oxygen  when  heated  together  with 
others,  as  in  the  following  cases: 

(3)  Potassium  dichromate  or  manganese  dioxide,  when  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid; 

(4)  Zinc  oxide,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine. 

The  atmospheric  air  consists  principally  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
The  following  method  for  separating  these  gases  was  employed  by 
IjAvoisier  in  1774.  He  introduced  some  mercury  into  a  retort  A 
(Fig.  3)  with  a  long,  doubly-bent  neck  that  opened  under  a  bell- 
jar  P  filled  with  air  and  resting  in  a  dish  R  of  mercury.     He  then 


Fia.  3. — AaaoHPnoN  of  Oxyge.v  by  Mehcdrt, 

heated  the  retort  steadily  for  several  days,  keeping  the  mercury 
abnost  boiling.  As  a  result,  a  part  of  the  air  in  P  disappeared, 
and  the  gas  remaining  was  found  to  possess  other  properties  than 
ail — it  was  nitrr^n.  At  the  same  time  the  mercury  had  been 
partiaUy  transformed  into  a  red  powder,  mercuric  oxide.  On 
heating  the  latter  more  strongly  oxygon  was  obtained. 

Oxygen  in  now  prepared  from  liquid  air  (c/.  §  109). 

The  -physical  properties  of  oxygen,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  as  follows:  Its  specific  gravity,  assuming  the  density 
of  air  to  be  1,  is  1.10535.  A  liter  of  oxygen  at  Q°  and  760  mm. 
Hg  pressure  weighs  1.4290  g.  Oxygen  can  be  liquefied;  the 
difficulties  in  obtaining  it  on  a  large  scale  in  the  liquid  state 
have  now  been  completely  overcome.  Apparatuses  for  lique- 
fying oxygen  have  been  constructed  by  Hampson  and  by 
LiNDE,  a  description  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  text-books 
of  physics.  The  critical  temperature  of  oxygen  is  — 118°, 
and    its    critical    pressure     50    atmospheres.     Liquid    oxj-gen 
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has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.124  (based  on  water)  and  a 
bcil'Dp-poiat  of  -  182.95°  at  745.0  mm.  pressure.  Ita  color  is 
light  blue.  It  can  be  preserved  for  some  time  at  ordinary  pres- 
sure, with  the  aid  of  a  so-called  vacuum-flask  (Fig.  4.) 
The  latter  is  a  vessel  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  jacket,  the  space  be- 
tween the  walls  being  evacuated.  100  1.  water  at  0°  dissolves 
4.89  1.  oxygen.  The  gas  is  abo  somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  molten  silver.  When  the  silver  solidifies, 
the  oxygeQ — a  volume  about  ten  times  that  of 
the  meta! — suddenly  escapes  from  solution,  caus- 
ing peculiar  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  silver 
("spitting"  of  silver). 

We  remarked  above  (§  7)  that  the  solubility  of 
gases  in  liquids  diminishes  with  increasing  tem- 
I  perature.  A  very  remarkable  law  expresses  the 
relation  that  exists  between  the  solubility  of  a  gas 
and  ita  pressure,  namely,  the  solubility  is  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure.  This  is  the  law  of  Hknry. 
Fio.  4, — Vacuum- Tlius,  when  the  pressure  becomes  a-fold,  the  solu- 
^^'^^-  bility  also  becomes  a-fold.  As  the  masS  of  a  gas 
which  is  present  in  a  certain  volume  is  likewise  proportional  to  the 
pressure,  the  law  of  Henry  can  also  be  expressed  thus;  The  volume 
of  a  gas  dissolving  in  a  certain  quantity  of  a  liquid  ts  independent 
of  the  pressure. 

This  law  is  rigid  when  the  solubility  of  the  gas  is  small;  when 
the  solubiHty  is  large,  for  instance  100  volumes  in  1  of  the  liquid, 
its  deviations  are  considerable. 

(Still  another  formulation  of  this  law  b  of  value  in  understanding 
certain  of  ita  applications:  The  concenirationa  of  the  dissolved  and 
xmdi^olved  portions  of  a  gas  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other.  By 
"concentration"  is  meant  the  quantity  of  the  gas  in  grams  per 
unit  volume  (cubic  centimeter). 

10.  Among  the  chemical  properties  of  oxygen  the  most  promi- 
nent is  its  vigorous  support  of  combustion.  The  following  are 
interesting  examples: 

Charcoal  glows  in  air  only  moderately  and  without  much  evotu* 
tion  of  light.  In  oxygen,  however,  it  burns  with  a  bright  glow. 
Sulphur,  which  burns  in  air  with  only  a  small  flame,  burns  in 
oxygen  with  an  intense  blue  light.     Phosphorus  burns  in  oxygen 
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trith  a  blinding  white  light.  A  steel  watch-spring  that  has  been 
heated  to  redness  at  one  end  and  put  into  oxygen,  burns  with 
scintillation.  Zinc  also  bums  in  it  with  a  dazzling  light.  In  all 
these  and  analogous  cases  the  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  burning  mate- 
rial, disappears  during  the  combustion,  while  new  substances  are 
formed.  A  lasting  change  therefore  takes  place  and  we  have  to 
do  with  a  chemical  process.  The  product  of  burning  charcoal  is 
found  to  be  a  gas  that  makes  lime-water  cloudy  and  is  unable  to 
support  combustion;  it  is  called  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sulphur  also 
yields  a  gas;  it  has  a  pungent  odor  and  is  called  sulphur  dioxide. 
Phosphorus  produces  a  white  flocculent  powder,  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide.  When  iron  bums,  a  black  cindery  powder  is  fomied, 
called  "hammer-scale,"  because  it  composes  the  sparks  that  fly 
from  the  anvil. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  really  occurs  in  the  above 
cases.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  found  that  the  weight  of  the 
product  of  combustion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  substance  burned. 

The  increase  in  weight  of  the  substance  during  burning  can  in  many 
cases  be  easily  demonstrated.  For  instance,  a  horseshoe  magnet  that  has 
been  dipped  in  iron  filings  may  be  hung  on  the  lower  side  of  a  scale-pan 
and  balanced  by  weights  put  in  the  other  pan.  The  iron  filings  may  be 
burned  by  passing  a.  non-luminous  flame  under  them  a  few  times.  On 
cooling,  the  scale-pan  attached  to  the  magnet  sinks.  In  a  similar  way  one 
may  demonstrate  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  burning  of  copper.  In 
order  to  prove  the  increase  of  weight  in  a  case  where  only  gaseous  products 
are  formed,  a  candle  may  be  burned  and  the  combustion  products, 
carbon  dioxide  and  wat«r  vapor,  collected  by  letting  them  pass  over 
unslaked  hme,  with  which  both  unite. 

Closer  investigation  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  increased 
weight  is  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  burned 
substance,  in  all  combustion  products.  The  latter  are  compounds 
of  these  substances  with  oxygen.  The  participation  of  oxygen  in 
the  burning  of  zinc,  for  example,  may  be  proved  by  heating  the 
combustion  product,  zinc  white,  in  a  tube  and  leading  over  it 
chlorine  gas,  whereby  oxygen  is  driven  off.  The  compounds  of 
oxygen  are  called  oxides,  and  the  act  of  this  combination  is  known 
as  oxidation. 

When  substances  bum  in  the  air,  it  is  only  the  oxygen  which 
combines  with  them.     Nevertheless,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  heated 
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and  thus  takes  a  part  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion. 
Therefore  the  temperature  of  a  burning  object  cannot  rise  so  high 
as  in  pure  oxygen,  and,  since  the  emission  of  light  increases  very 
rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  combustions  in  oxygen  are  for 
this  reason  much  brighter  than  in  air. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  ascertuning  what  elements 
exist  in  a  compound.  According  to  the  one  method  the  compound 
ia  decomposed  and  the  elements  composing  it  thereupon  deter- 
mined. This  is  the  analytic  method.  According  to  the  other, 
the  synthetic  method,  the  composition  is  found  by  combining 
different  elements  to  form  new  substances.  In  the  above-described 
experiment  (5  8)  of  Lavoisier  the  composition  of  the  red  powder 
ia  learned  by  decomposing  it  at  high  temperature,  whereupon  it 
sepmrates  into  only  mercury  and  oxygen.  Inversely  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  the  red  powder  by  heating  pure  oxygen  and  pure  mercury 
together  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  former  is  an  example  of 
analysis,  the  latter  of  synthesis. 

HYDROGEN. 

II.  Hydrogen  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas  that  is  rarely 
found  on  the  earth  in  the  free  state.  The  gases  of  some  volcanoes 
contain  it  and  it  can  also  result  from  processes  of  decay.  In 
combination  with  other  elements,  however,  hydrogen  is  very 
widely  distributed  and  occurs  in  very  large  amounts  (!  S). 

Hydrogen  can  be  prepared  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
hydrogen  compounds  can  be  broken  up. 

(1)  Water  containing  some  dissolved  electrolyte  is  decomposed 
by  the  electric  current  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  the 
negative  pole  (cathode). 

The  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  hydrogen  depend  on  the 
indirect  decomposition  of  hydrogen  compounds,  i.e.,  their  reaction 
with  other  substances.     The  following  are  examples  of  this  sort: 

(2)  The  action  of  zinc  on  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (f  89).  This 
is  the  commonest  method. 

For  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  in  the  laboratory  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  5  is  often  used-  A  contains  granulated  zinc  (or  iron  nails) 
and  B  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  cock  C  is 
opened  the  acid  flows  through  D  to  the  metal  and  the  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen conunences  at  once.    The  cock  being  closed  again,  the  gas  still 
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eontjnues  to  come  off  and  forces  back  the  add.  THa  la  ftdUtated  I7 
chan^ng  the  relative  levels  of  A  and  B. 

(3)  The  action  of 
sine  or  aluminium  fil- 
ings on  caustic  potash 
or  slaked  lime. 

(4)  The  action  of 
sodium  or  potassium 
on  water  or  alcohol 

(5)  Magnesium 
powder,  when  boiled 
with  water,  also 
evolves  hydrogen, 
especially  when  some 

chloride    of    magna-  "°-  ^• 

sium  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  because  such  a  solution  dissolves 
the  magnesium  oxide  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
Likewise,  red-hot  iron  decomposes  water  with  the  liberation  of 
hydroges  (compare  §  305). 

12.  The  physical  properties  of  hydrogen  a,ie  these:  It  is  the 
lightest  of  all  known  substances,  its  specific  gravity  (air—  1) 
amounting  to  only  0.06949.  One  Uter  of  hydrogen  at  0"  and 
760  mm.  Hg.  pressure  weighs  0.0899  g.  Its  hghtness  renders  it 
useful  for  inflating  balloons.  It  is  very  hard  to  liquefy,  because 
its  critical  temperature  lies  only  30-32°  above  the  absolute  zero 
(—273").  On  the  other  hand,  the  critical  pressure  is  only  15 
atmospheres.  Liquid  hydrogen  is  colorless.  It  boils  at  —  252.5°. 
Its  specific  gravity,  with  reference  to  water,  is  only  0.07  at  its 
boiling-point  and  0.086  at  its  freezing-point,  being  therefore 
considerably  less  than  that  of  all  other  known  liquids.  D£wab 
further  succeeded  in  bringing  hydrogen  to  the  solid  state  by 
allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate  quickly  at  30-40  mm.  pressure. 
The  melting-point  of  solid  hydrogen  is  about  16"  (absolute  tem- 
perature). The  heat  of  evaporation  of  liquid  hydrogen  is  very 
high,  being  200  cal.;  for  this  reason  a  fiask  containing  Uqm'd 
hydrogen  soon  becomes  "ovcred  with  a  layer  of  liquid  air,  which 
drops  down  and  soon  partially  solidifies. 

Hydrogen  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  100  1.  water  dissolving 
2.15  1.  of  the  gas  at  0°.    Alcohol  takes  up  somewhat  more. 

13.  Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  does  not  unite  with  as 
large  a  number  of  elements  as  oxygen.     At  a  higher  temperature 
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it  displays  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen,  burning  with 
an  almost  colorless  and  a  very  hot  flame  to  form  water.  This 
property  serves  for  the  identificatioii  of  hydrogen  gas. 

When  a  current  of  hydrogen  is  directed  upon  very  finely 
divided  platinum  (spongy  platinum  or  platinum  black,  £  316), 
the  hydrogen  is  ignited  (§  25). 

The  high  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  flame  is  made  use  of  in 
fusing  platinum,  quartz,  etc. 

Such  a  flame  is  known  as  an  oxyhydrogen  flame.  An  apparatus 
(oxykydrogen  bloivpijie)  like  that  repreaented  in  Fig.  fl  is  required  for 
producing  it.  The  hydrogen  enters  at  W  and  passes  out  at  a,  where  it  is 
lit.  Oxygen  is  blown  into  the  flame  at  S.  Thus  the  gases  do  not  mix 
till  tbey  reach  the  flame,  and  the  possibiUty  of  an  explosion  is  avoided. 


Flo.  0. — OXYHTBROGIM  BloWPIPS. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  especially  in  the  proportion 
of  2  vols.  H  and  1  vol,  O  {detonating-ffos),  when  igmted,  turns 
instantaneously  to  steam;  in  other  words,  it  explodes.  This  ex- 
periment can,  however,  be  performed  harmlessly  by  using  a  wide- 
mouthed  cylinder  of  not  too  great  dimensions.  A  loud  report  is 
heard  in  this  case,  because  the  steam  at  the  moment  of  its  forma- 
tion occupies  a  much  larger  volume  at  the  high  temperature  of  the 
combustion  than  the  mixture  of  the  original  gases,  and  as  a  result 
the  air  is  suddenly  ejected  with  violence.  When  the  explosion 
occurs  in  a  closed  vessel,  no  sound  is  heard  (c/.  e.g.  Fig.  13,  p.  25). 

The  temperature  to  which  detonating-gaa  must  be  heated  to 
explode  is  found  to  be  about  700°.  At  a  lower  temperature  com- 
bination between  hydrogen  and  oxgyen  also  takes  place,  but  not 
instantaneously,  as  in  explosions;  the  lower  the  temperature,  the 
slower  the  process.  When,  therefore,  no  chai^  in  cold  detonating- 
pas  is  observed  even  in  thecourse  o{  several  years,  we  must  attribute 
the  fact  to  the  extraordinary  slowness  of  the  process  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  A  simple  calculation  will  make  this  plfun. 
BoDENSTEiN  observed  that,  when  detonating-gas  is  heated  at 
509°  for  50  minutes,  0.15  of  the  whole  is  changed  to  water.  Now 
it  is  a  general  rule  that,  when  the  temperature  sinks  10°,  a  chemi- 
cal reaction  becomes  aliout  twice  as  slow;  at  499°  it  would  thus 
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take  100  minutes  till  the  0.15  part  of  the  gas  had  formed  water. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature,  say  at  9°,  it  would  be  50X2'°  minutea, 
that  is  about  1.06X  10"  years.  The  same  can  be  said  of  all  chemi- 
cal reactions.  When  we  see  that  wood,  sulphur,  etc.,  burn  quickly 
at  higher  temperatures,  we  must  admit  that  oxidation  takes 
place  also  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  so  slowly  that  we 
cannot  perceive  it.  Moissan,  however,  succeeded  in  proving 
that  charcoal  at  100°  and  sulphur  at  ordinary  temperatures  are 
oxidized  very  slowly  in  a  current  of  oxygen. 

Hydrogen  is  not  only  able  to  unite  with  free  oxygen,  but  it  also 
has  the  power  to  withdraw  oxygen  from  many  of  its  compounds. 
The  action  of  hydrogen  on  a  compound  is  called,  in  general, 
reduction.  This  action  is  often  a  very  useful  means  of  determining 
whether  a  compound  contains  oxygen,  since  the  latt«r,  if  present, 
hill  usually  unite  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water.  Copper  oxide 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  method,  A 
little  is  placed  in  a  tube,  hydrogen  is  led  over  it,  and  heat  is  then 
applied ;  one  soon  sees  the  black  oxide  change  to  red  copper,  and 
water  depositing  in  drops  on  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube.  Many 
other  oxides  can  be  similarly  reduced,  e.g.  iron  oxide,  lead  oxide, 
etc. 

THE  COXSERVATIOX    OF  MATTER. 

14.  The  quantitative  relationships  in  oxidizing  and  reducing 
processes,  such  as  have  been  discussed  in  §  13,  i.e.  the  relations 
of  the  masses  of  the  substances  participating  in  the  changes,  may 
be  used  to  elucidate  a  verj'  important  law,  A  definite  amount  of 
copper  powder,  for  example,  may  be  placed  in  a  tube  and  the 
weight  of  the  tube  with  the  powder  ascertained.  Oxygen  is  then 
led  over  the  copper  at  a  high  temperature.  The  apparatus  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  which  combines  with 
the  copper  can  be  measured.  When  the  oxidation  process  has 
proceeded  for  some  time,  the  tube  containing  the  oxidized  copper 
is  allowed  to  cool  and  then  weighed.  The  weight  is  found  to  hav9 
increased,  and  the  increase  ia  just  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  volume 
of  oxygen  used  up.  Thereupon  hydrogen  is  passed  through  the 
tube  with  the  copper  oxide  and  heat  applied.  Here  also  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  measuring  the  volume  of  hydrogen  con- 
sumed in  reduction.  The  reduction  ia  allowed  to  go  on  until  all  the 
copper  oxide  is  transformed  back  to  copper.  When  the  tube  and 
powder  are  subsequently  weighed,  they  -will  be  found  to  have  re- 
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assumed  their  original  weight.  The  water  that  forms  can  be 
abeorbed  by  a  substance  like  quicklime  or  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  weighed.  It  will  be  found  equal  in  weight  to  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  copper  oxide  on  changing  to  copper  plus  the  weight 
of  the  consumed  hydrogen. 

In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  combined  weight  of  the  reacting 
substances  before  and  after  the  reaction  is  the  same.  Copper+ 
Gonsumed  oxygen  weighs  just  as  much  as  copper  oxide;  copper 
oxide  +  consumed  hydrogen  weighs  just  as  much  as  copper  4- water; 
and,  finally,  the  regained  copper  weighs  just  as  much  as  that  origi- 
nally taken.  The  substances  can  be  changed  into  different  states, 
but  their  weight  remains  unaltered.  This  phenomenon  is  observed 
without  exception  in  chemical  actions,  and  we  therefore  accept  as  a 
law  the  statement  that  matter  ia  indestructible,  or  that  no  matter 
can  be  lost  or  gained.  This  principle  was  introduced  into  chemistry 
by  Lavoisiek  (1743-1794). 

The  old  Greek  philosophers  were  already  firmly  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  producing  or  destroying  matter.  In  all  ages  this  belief  has 
been  the  basis  of  philosophic  thought.  To  Lavoisier  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  demonstrated  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter.  He  assumed  that  gravity  is  an  inseparable 
attribute  of  all  matter — concerning  which  a  great  deal  of  doubt  still 
existed — and  that  the  combined  weight  of  the  substances  concerned 
must  therefore  be  the  saine  before  and  after  a  chemical  reaction. 

The  theory  of  knowledge  teaches  that  the  principle  of  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter  lies  ori^nally  at  the  basis  of  our  thinking.  It  is  entirely 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  it  was  established  by  e.Yperimentation ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  test  the  correctness  of  our  experimental  results  by  ascertain- 
ing in  how  far  they  conform  to  this  principle.  This  can  be  easily  under- 
stood in  the  above  case  of  the  oxidation  and  reduction  of  copper.  In  per- 
forming this  experiment  one  finds  that  the  weight  of  copper  +  oxygen  ia 
not  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  copper  oxide  formed.  Even  after  several 
repetitions  slight  differences  are  still  found.  Because  we  feel  that  there 
must  be  absolute  equality,  we  attribute  these  differences  to  imperfection* 
in  our  instruments,  and  we  consider  our  instruments  improved  if  they 
enable  us  to  approach  nearer  the  complete  equality  of  the  weights  before 
and  after  the  experiment.  Nevertheless,  we  are  unable  to  really  observe 
an  absolute  equality. 

WATER. 

15.  Water  was  regarded  as  an  element  for  many  centuries.  Not 
until  1781  did  Cavendish  discover  that,  when  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
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gen  and  air  or  oxygen  explodes,  water  b  formed.  Being,  how- 
ever, a  supporter  of  an  erroneous  theory  (§  106),  he  failed  to  realize 
the  importance  of  his  discovery.  Lavoisier  in  1783  repeated  this 
experiment  and  comprehended  it  as  a  sjntheaifl  of  water,  as  we  still 
do  to-day. 

With  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  pictured  in  Fig.  7,  this  synthesis 
can  be  easily  demonstrated.    The  hydrogen  is  generated  in  the 


Flo.  7. — CoMBCSTioM  or  Htbrogen. 

two-necked  (Woulfp)  bottle  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  In 
order  to  free  the  gas  from  water  vapor,  it  is  passed  through  the 
horizontd  tube,  which  contains  chloride  of  calcium  or  bits  of 
pumice-stone  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  dry  gas  is  ignited  and, 
as  it  burns,  water  is  gradually  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  bell-jar. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unites  to  form  water  when  illu- 
minated with  ultraviolet  light. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements  there  are 
other  ways  of  obtaining  water.  For  example,  many  compounds, 
such  as  the  blue  crystals  of  copper  vitriol,  ^ve  off  water  when 
heated. 

The  formation  of  water  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  oxygen 
compounds  was  illustrated  (§  13)  in  the  reduction  of  copper  oxide. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  oxygen  oo 
certain  hydrogen  compounds.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
burning  of  alcohol. 

Finally,  water  can  result  from  the  reaction  of  a  hydrogen  com- 
pound with  one  of  oxygen.  This  is  the  case  when  anunoiua  gas 
(g  111)  is  led  over  hot  copper  oxide. 
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The  synthetic  methods  of  preparing  water,  such  as  the  above- 
named  and  many  others,  possess,  however,  merely  theoretical 
importance.  Even  when  water  is  wanted  in  a  perfectly  pure 
state,  natural  water  is  resorted  to.  This  contains  solids  and  gases 
in  solution,  which  must  be  eliminated.  Its  purification  Is  accom- 
plished by  distillation.  An  apparatus  well  suited  to  this  purpose 
H  shown  in  Fig.  8.  High  pressure  steam  and  electricity  are 
often  used  for  heating  instead  of  the  flame. 

Water  is  placed 
in  the  retort  A, 
which  rests  over  the 
fireplace,  and  boil- 
ed. The  dissolved 
gases  arefirstdriven 
oS;  the  hot  steam 
follows,  passing 
through  the  dome  B 
into  the  condensing 
coil  {"worm")  C, 
which  b  cooled  by 
water  in  the  vessel 
D.  The  condensed 
water,  now  pure, 
flows  down  into  the 

bottle;  the  solid p„  8.-PDRmcATioN  of  Watbh  bt  DwiTu^TroB. 
substances        that 

were  dissolved  in  the  water  remain  in  the  retort.  The  cooler 
D  is  supplied  with  cold  water  through  a  tube,  entering  near 
the  bottom,  while  the  heated,  and  therefore  specifically  lighter, 
water  flows  out  near  the  top.  The  steam  thus  meets  with  cooling- 
water  of  a  lower  temperature  as  it  passes  down  the  worm,and  is  in  this 
way  very  completely  condensed  (principle  of  the  counter-current). 

A  single  distiUation  is  usually  insufficient  for  the  complete  elimination 
of  all  gaseous  and  solid  constituents.  For  this  purpose  the  operation 
must  be  repeated  in  an  apparatus  of  platinum  (tin  is  less  satisfactory) 
with  a  condensiag  coil  of  the  same  metal,  and  only  the  middle  fraction 
collected. 

An  excellent  criterion  for  the  purity  of  water  is  to  be  found  in  the 
measurement  of  its  electrical  resistance.  Very  pure  water  conducts  the 
electric  current  scarcely  at  all.     Kohlrausch  found  the  conductivity  at 
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18°  of  the  purest  water  obtainable  to  be  ft-0.038xi(r'  expressed  in 
reciprocal  ohms;  by  this  is  meant  the  conductivity  of  a  body  a  column 
of  which  1  cm.  long  and  1  em.  square  in  cross-section  has  a  resistance 
of  1  ohm.  The  magnitude  of  the  resistance  of  such  water  is  better  un- 
derstood by  comparing  it  with  resistance  of  copper.  1  cu.  mm.  of  this 
water  has  at  0°  the  same  resistance  as  a  copper  wire  of  the  same  cross- 
section  and  25  million  miles  long;  it  could  be  strung  around  the  earth's 
equator  one  thousand  times.  Tlte  slightest  traces  of  salts  or  even  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere  cause  a  market  increase  in  its  conducti\'ity. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

i6.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  an  odorless,  tasteless 
liquid,  showing  no  color  in  thin  layers.  On  looking  through  a  layer 
26  meters  thick,  Sprinq  observed  a  pure  dark-blue  color.  The 
thermometer-scale  of  Cei^ius  is  fixed  according  to  the  physical 
constants  of  water,  its  freezing-point  being  called  0°  and  its  boiling- 
point  at  760  mm,  pressure  100°.  These  two  points  are  dependent 
on  the  pressure.  An  increase  of  pressure  lowers  the  freezing-point 
(0.0075°  per  atmosphere).  This  is  the  reason  why  ice  melts  under 
high  pressure.  Water  possesses  the  very  uncommon  property  of 
having  a  maximum  of  density  (minimum  of  volume)  at  a  definite 
temperature.  The  volume  of  almost  all  other  substances  increases 
with  rising  temperature,  but  here  it  diminishes  up  to  3.946°,  above 
which  temperature  water  expands  as  heating  continues.  During 
the  transformation  of  water  to  ice  ihc  volume  increases  considerably. 
One  vol.  water  at  0°  yields  1.00082  vol,  ice  of  the  same  temperature. 

The  specific  heat  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  a  vast  majority 
of  other  substances.  Its  latent  heat  of  fusion  is  79  Cal.,  its  latent 
heat  of  vaporization  536  Cal.  Water  is  extensively  used  as  a  sol- 
vent. Numerous  substances  dissolve  in  it  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
There  are  many  liquid  substances  that  mix  with  water  in  all  pro- 
portions, and  many,  also,  which  do  not.     (See  §  7.) 

The  remarkable  physical  properties  of  water  play  a  very  important 
r61e  in  nature;  this  subject  is  extensively  discussed  in  physics,  meteor- 
ologj-,  and  geology, 

FATURAL  WATER. 

17.  Water,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  is  by  no  means  chemically 
pure.  It  may  contain  solid  matter  in  suspension  as  well  as  sub- 
stances, either  solid  or  gaseous,  in  solution.  The  purest  natural 
water  is  rainimter.  This  has  really  passed  through  a  natural 
process  of  distillation,  the  water  on  the  earth's  surface  being  vapor- 
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ized  by  the  sun's  heat  and  condensed  again  by  contact  with  colder 
portions  of  air,  whereupon  it  falls  in  the  form  of  rain.  Neverthe- 
less it  eontaina  dust  particles  (in  large  cities  more,  of  oourse,  than 
in  the  countrj')  and  gases  from  the  aii,  as  well  as  traces  of  ammo- 
nium salts. 

Spring-  and  well-waters  contun  in  10,000  parts  about  1-20  parts 
ofsolidmatter.consistinglargelyofiimesalts.  Well-water  that  con- 
tains much  lime  is  called  hard  (§  259).  Well-water  also  contains 
some  carbonic  acid  and  air  in  solution,  both  of  which  ^ve  it  its 
refreshing  taste;  distilled  water  tastes  flat. 

Natural  wat«r  is  used  extensively  for  drinking  purposes.  When  it 
comes  out  of  a  soil  that  is  contaminated  by  decaying  organic  matter,  as  is 
the  caae  in  many  large  cities,  it  is  injurious  to  health,  principally  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  bacteria.  It  can  be  freed  from  these  by 
filtration  through  a  Pasteur-Chamberland  porcelain  filter  (Fig.  9). 

This  consists  essentially  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  porous  porcelain  (called 
a  "candle")  A,  through  whose  wails  the  water  is  forced  by  its  own  pres- 
sure.    The    lower   end  of  the   candle   opens   into 
the  nozzle. 

In  large  cities  it  has  been  found  much  more 
practicable  to  purify  the  well-  or  river-water  at 
the  central  station  and  to  pipe  it  thence  to  the 
various  houses.  Epidemic  diseases  have  reaUy 
decreased  remarkably  since  the  introduction  of 
the  methods  of  modem  sanitary  science. 

A  water  which  contains  so  many  substances  in 
solution  that  it  has  a  definite  taste  or  a  therapeu- 
tic effect  is  called  a  mineral  water.   There  are  very 
many  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  differing  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  and  kind  of  dissolved  matter 
they  contain.    We  distinguish  between  saline 
waters   containing   common  salt,   bitter 
waters    with  magnesium  salts,  sulphu- 
rous waters  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
carbonated     waters     with     carbonic   p^      g.—pABTEtm- 
acid,   chalybeate    waters    with    iron,        Chaubehland 
and  many  others.     Detailed   analyses   of   the        Fi»-tbr. 
mineral    waters   of    numerous   watering-places   are   accessible   in 
works  on  balneology. 

Sea^uxUer  contains  about  3%  of  salts,  of  which  2.7%  is  common 
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^t.  A  large  number  of  elements,  viz.,  about  thirty,  have  been 
found  in  sea-water,  although  the  most  of  them  exist  there  only  in 
extremely  small  quantities. 

It  was  stated  above  (i  18)  that  pure  water  is  blue.  The  color  of  the 
rivers,  lakes  and  seas  varies,  however,  tlirough  many  nuances  from  pure 
blue  to  brown.  This  variation  is  due  principally  to  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  brownish-yellow  humous  (marahy)  substances  or  an  extremely 
fine  floating  slime.  Both  conditions  can  produce  a  brownish-yellow 
color.  It  is  easily  seen  how  the  combination  of  blue  and  yellow  or  brown 
may  bring  about  the  various  blue,  green  or  brown  tints  in  natural  waters. 


COHPOSITIOn  OF  WATER. 

i8.  Decomposition. — It  was  stated  above  that  water  can  be 
obtained  by  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  inversely, 
it  can  be  decomposed  into  these  same  elements. 

Inthoflaski4(Fig.lO)  some  wat«r  is  heated  till  it  boils  v^rously.  A 
strong  electric  current  ia  then  sent  through  the  wire  acb,aa  that  the  fine 
platinum  wire  c  glows  intensely.    This  heat  partially  decomposes  the 


Fio.  10. — DECOMPoamojf 


Pl^TDTOM. 


water  vapor  into  hydrt^n  and  oxygen,  which  pass  out  through  the  tube 
d  and  are  collected  in  the  cylinder  C  This  gas  mixture  is  nothing  but  the 
explosive  mixture  {!  13)  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  can  be  easily  proved 
by  applying  a  flame. 
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Many  metals  decompose  water  on  contact,  the  hydrogen  being 
Bet  free  and  the  metal  uniting  with  the  oxygen.  Potaasium  and 
Bodium  effect  this  decomposition  at  ordinary  temperatures  (§  11); 
iron,  zinc  and  other  metals  require  a  higher  temperature,  iron, 
e.g.,  acting  at  red  heat. 

19.  Let  us  now  study  the  quantitative  composition  of  water, 
i.e.  determine  the  relative  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  present. 
For  tiiia  purpose  both  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  can  be 
used. 

(o)  The  Analytic  Method. — ^When  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  water  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the 
water  is  decomposed.  If  the  gases  evolved  at  the  electrodes  are 
collected  separately,  it  is  found  that  for  every  1  vol.  oxygen  2  vob. 
hydrogen  are  given  off.  A  suitable  apparatus  for  this  experiment 
ifl  shown  in  Fig.  11, 

Since  1  liter  of  hydrogen  weighs  0.0899  g.  and  1  liter  of  oxygen 
weighs  1.4296  g.,  both  at  0°  and  760  mm. 
presBure,  the  weights  of  2  vols,  hydrogen 
and  1  vol.  oxygen  must  bear  to  each 
other  the  ratio  of  2X0.0899  :  1.4296,  or 
1 :  7.943. 

(6)  The  Synthetic  Method. — As  early 
as  1820  the  reduction  of  copper  oxide  by 
hydrogen  was  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  Berzeuus;  in  1834,  also,  by  Dumas 
and  Stas.  A  weighed  amount  of  care- 
fully dried  copper  oxide  is  heated  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  and  water  is  formed, 
which  is  collected  and  weighed.  The 
weight  of  the  oxygen  given  up  by  the 
(*pper  oxide  is  found  from  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  copper  oxide 
used  and  that  of  the  resulting  copper. 
The  weight  of  the  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  water  collected  is  therefore  equal 

to  the  difference  in  weight  of  water  and     Fio.  11,— ELBcnioLYaiB 
oxygen.  or  A\'atbr. 

The  apparatus  used  for  this  experiment  is  represented  in  Fig.  12. 
In  A  the  hydrogen  is  generated  from  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric 
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acid.  It  la  then  passed  through  the  permanganate  solution  in  the 
waah-bottle  B  to  free  it  from  impurities,  and  also  through  the  U- 
tubes  C,  D  and  E,  containing  calcium  chloride,  sulphuric  acid  and 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  respectively,  for  drying  it.  In  J"  is  placed 
the  copper  oxide,  which  is  carefully  weighed  together  with  the  tube. 
The  water  that  forms  is  condensed  in  G,  the  U-tube  H  being 
attached  to  absorb  any  escaping  water  vapor.  At  the  completioa 
of  the  experiment,  F,  with  its  contents,  is  again  weighed,  likewise 
O  and  H;  the  differences  in  weight  indicate  the  amount  of  water 


Fia.  12. — SiNTBBSES  or  Water  atter  Duhab  and  Stab. 

formed.  Dumas  and  Stas  found  in  this  way  that  100  parts  (by 
weight)  of  water  consist  of  11.136  parts  of  hydrogen  and  88,864 
parts  of  oxygen,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  mass-ratio  of  these 
elements  is  1 : 7.980,  a  relation  which  agrees  with  that  ob- 
tained in  (a)  within  the  range  of  the  unavoidable  experimental 
error. 

Another  synthetic  method,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
lecture-table,  consists  in  mixing  hydrogen  and  oxygen  and  deter- 
mining in  what  volume-ratio  these  gases  unite.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  apparatus  (Fig,  13)  described  by  Hopmann  is  beat  em- 
ployed. 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  different  proportions  by  volume  are 
introduced  into  the  arm  of  the  U-tube,  which  can  be  closed  by 
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a  Btop-cock  at  the  top:  the  cock  is  thereupon  closed  and  the  open 

arm  tightly  stoppered  with  a  cork.    The 

nuxture  is  then  exploded  by  an  in- 
duction spark,  the  volume  of  air  en- 
Gk>sed  on  the  other  side  acting  as  a 
cushion  to  moderate  the  severe  shock 
on  the  mercury,  which  might  otherwise 
break  the  apparatus.  It  is  found  that 
only  when  the  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio 
2:1  does  the  entire  gas  mixture  dis- 
appear, a  slight  coating  of  tiny  drops  of 
water  appearing  in  its  place  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass.  In  case  more  hy- 
drogen or  more  oxygen  than  the  ratio 
calls  for  is  let  into  the  tube,  tlie  excess 
is    found   to   remain   after   the    explo- 


From  these  experiments,  analytic  and 
synthetic,   it   follows   that  vmler  has  a  Fio-  13. — Hofmann'h    Ap« 
conslantcomposUum;  it  consists  of  2  vols,      ra^w  opTatX  ^"" 
of  hydrogen  and  1  vol.  of  oxygen,  or 
of  1  part,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen  to  7.943  parts  of  oxygen. 

COMPOUNDS  AND  MIXTURES. 

20.  In  water  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a  substance  which 
is  different  in  many  and  important  respects  from  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  We  have  further  seen  that  the  elements  in 
it  bear  to  each  other  a  fixed  relation  by  weight.  Such  substances 
are  known  in  very  large  number.  Copper  oxide,  mercury  oxide, 
sulphuric  acid,  potassium  chlorate,  common  salt,  soda  and  many 
others  already  mentioned  belong  to  this  class.  In  each  of  these, 
no  matter  how  obtained,  we  discover  by  analysis  or  synthesis  a 
definite  proportion  between  the  elements  composing  it.  Such  sub- 
stances are  called  compounds. 

In  addition  to  the  characteristics  mentioned — difference  of  prop- 
erties from  those  of  the  elements  and  constant  composition — we 
find  that  the  compounds  also  have  constant  physical  prcperties. 
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Under  the  same  pressure  water  always  has  the  eame  melting-point 
and  the  same  boiling-point,  in  whatsoever  way  it  may  have  been 
obtained;  salt  always  crystallizes  in  the  same  crystal  system;  soda, 
at  a  definite  temperature,  always  requires  the  same  amount  of  water 
for  solution,  etc. 

When  elements  or  compounds  are  brought  together  without  any 
chemical  action  on  each  other  taking  place,  we  have  a  mixture  of 
these  elements  or  compounds.  The  number  of  possible  mixtures  is, 
of  course,  unlimited.  They  are  distinguished  from  compoimds  by 
the  following  characteristics : 

In  a  mbiture  the  properties  of  the  components  reappear  in  many 
and  important  respects.  Gunpowder,  for  example,  is  a  mixture  of 
sulphur,  charcoal  and  saltpetre.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water; 
sulphur  dissolves  in  carbon  disulphide;  charcoal  is  insoluble  in  both. 
These  properties  are  still  evident  in  the  constituents  of  gunpowder. 
In  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  Iron  filings  one  can  detect  with  a  raicro- 
Bcope  the  yellow  grains  of  sulphur  and  the  black  particles  of  iron. 
The  Iron  can  be  drawn  out  with  a  magnet;  the  sulphur  dissolved 
out  by  carbon  disulphide.  If,  however,  a  mLxture  of  7  parts  iron 
and  4  parts  sulphur  is  heated,  a  glow  passes  through  the  powder 
and  a  compound  of  both — iron  sulphide — ls  formed,  whose  prop>- 
crties  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  its  elements.  It  is  non- 
magnetic and  insoluble  in  carbon  dLsulphlde  and  under  the  micro- 
scope only  a  homogeneous  scortaceous  mass  Ls  seen.  The  constituents 
of  a  mixture,  since  they  still  preserve  their  properties,  can  often  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  mechanical  means,  e.g.  by  the  use  of 
microscope  and  tweezers,  by  sifting,  by  treatment  with  solvents,  by 
washing,  etc. 

In  a  mixture  the  ratio  of  the  constituents  can  vary  in  all  pro- 
portions. There  are,  for  example,  many  sorts  of  gunpowder,  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  proportions  in  which  their  con- 
stituents are  mixed.  When  1  part  sulphur  and  100  parts  iron,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  1  part  iron  and  100  parts  sulphur,  are  mixed,  we 
have  in  either  case  a  mixture  of  both  elements,  possessing  hardly 
the  same,  but  at  least  analogous,  properties. 

Moreover,  a  mixture  often  has  no  constant  physical  properties. 
Water  has  a  constant  boiling-point;  the  boiling-point  of  a  mixture 
of  benzene  and  turpentine,  however,  rises  gradually  as  the  more 
volatile  component,  benzene,  distils  oft.      The  melting-point  of 
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sulphur  is  constant  and  can  be  accurately  determined;  that  of  a 
mixture  of  tin  and  lead  differs  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
elements  and  is  in  many  proportions  not  at  all  sharp,  there  being 
only  a  softening  mstead  of  real  fusion. 

In  the  examples  cited  here  the  distinction  between  a  compound  and  a 
mixture  is  well  marked.  There  arc,  however,  other  instances  where  this  is 
not  the  case  and  where  it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  know  whether  one 
is  dealing  with  a  compound  or  a  mixture.  We  sliall  meet  with  many 
examples  of  this  later.  There  is,  however,  one  way  whereby  a  compound 
can  be  distinguished  from  a  mixture,  viz.,  by  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
the  Bubetance,  prepared  in  different  ways,  has  a  constant  compodtion. 


The  most  common  phenomenon  of  this  sort  is  an  elevation  or 
depreaeion  of  temperature,  i.e.  an  evolution  or  absorption  of  heat 
(caloric  effect).  Sometimes  the  rise  of  temperature  is  so  great  that 
light  is  produced.  A  decomposition  or  a  combination  can  be  so 
violent  that  it  causes  an  explosion.  In  other  instances  electricity 
may  be  produced  by  chemical  action.  All  these  facts  may  be  com- 
prised in  this  statement:  Chemical  action  resuUe  in  a  change  in  the 
energy-supply  of  the  reacting  substances. 

EXPLAXATION   OF   THE   CONSTANT  COMPOSITION   OP 
COMPOUNDS.— ATOMIC  THEORY. 

21.  It  was  stated  that  constant  composition  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  a  chemical  compound.  The  proportions  in  which 
elements  unite  to  form  a  certain  compound  are  always  the  same. 
This  Law  of  Constant  Comporation  (definite  proportions)  was 
finally  established  by  Proust  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Dalton  offered  an  expla- 
nation of  it  which  is  still  accepted  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  theoretical  chemistry. 

This  explanation  involves  a  hypothesis  as  to  the  constitution 
of  matter.  It  is  possible  to  regard  matter  as  infinitely  divisible; 
according  to  human  conception  the  smallest  particle  that  can  really 
he  obtained  is  still  capable  of  division  into  an  infinite  number  of 
others.     However,  even  the  ancients  were  of  the  opinion  that  Ihtm 
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muBt  be  somewhere  a  limit  to  the  divisibility  and  that  we  must 
finally  arrive  at  particles  incapable  of,  f ui  ther  division,  the  atoms. 

In  the  fifth  century  B.C.  there  existed  &  school  of  philosophy,  that 
of  the  Eleaiice  (so  called  from  the  city  of  Elea},  whose  most  prominent 
representative  was  Pabmenides.  He  tai^jht  that  everything  that 
exists  cannot  be  otherwise  conceived  than  as  michangeable ;  trans- 
formation of  the  existent,  which  was  thought  to  have  never  originated 
and  to  be  at  the  same  time  unalterable,  was  held  by  them  to  be  incon- 
ceivable. These  theses  they  regarded  in  a  certain  sense  as  axioms, 
i.e.  statements  of  truths  which  are  accepted  without  proof.  Daily 
experience  teaches  one  nevertheless  that  transformation  does  occur  in 
that  which  exists,  a  fact  that  led  them  to  suppose  that  everything 
ol>3erved  by  men  is  merely  appearance. 

Three  theories  were  proposed  in  the  same  century  which  aim  to 
form  a  bridge  between  the  doctrine  of  the  unalterable  existent  and  the 
experience  that  points  toward  continuous  change.  These  theories 
originated  with  Empgdoclbs,  Anaxaooras,  and  the  Atomisls,  Leucippus 
and  Democ&itbs.  The  inunutabihty  of  the  exbtent  is  disposed  of  by 
ascribing  it  to  extremely  small  unchangeable  and  indestructible  particles; 
every  change  is  thought  to  depend  on  the  movement  of  these  smallest 
integral  particles  toward  or  away  from  each  other.  Empedoclh  and 
Anaxaqoras  assume  in  this  connection  an  infinite  divisibility;  the 
Atomists,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  world  as  btiilt  up  of  indivisible 
particles,  atoms,  all  of  wluch  consist  of  the  same  primordial  substance 
but  differ  in  form  and  size. 

Now  Dalton  has  used  this  conception  of  the  ancients  regarding 
the  atom  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  combining  weights  are  con- 
stant. The  atoms  of  the  various  elements,  he  assumes,  have  dif- 
ferent weights;  the  atoms  of  the  soTwe  element  are  alike  in  weight. 
A  compound  of  two  elements  is  therefore  produced  by  the  associa- 
tion of  atoms  of  these  elements.  Such  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  atoms  is  called  a  moiecxde.  It  is  obvious  that  these  supposi- 
tions lead  directly  to  the  law  of  constant  proportioris;  for,  if  copper 
oxide  is  formed  by  an  atom  of  copper  uniting  with  an  atom  of 
oxygen  to  make  a  molecule  of  copper  oxide,  its  composition  must, 
according  to  the  above  hypothesis,  be  constant. 

Dalton  deduced  another  conclusion  from  his  hypothesis,  and 
confirmed  the  same  experimentally.  He  observed  that  oxygen 
unites  not  only  with  one  very  definite  amount  of  nitrogen  oxide, 
but  also  with  twice  as  much,  not,  however,  with  any  intermediate 
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amount.  He  also  showed  by  the  investigation  of  marsh-gas  and 
olefiant  gaa,  both  of  which  are  made  up  of  only  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, that  the  former  contains  twice  as  much  hydrogen  to  a  certain 
weight  of  carbon  as  the  latter.  It  is  readily  seen  how  such  observa- 
tions can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  atomic  theory;  in  one 
case  1  atom  of  carbon  ia  in  combinaticm  with  n  atoms  of  hydrogen; 
in  the  other  with  2n  atoms.  The  observations  of  Dalton  were 
subsequently  confirmed  and  extended,  especially  by  Berzelius. 
The  following  statement  b  therefore  now  accepted  as  a  law:  When 
two  demejita  combine  to  form  more  than  one  compound,  the  different 
weights  of  the  one  element  which  unite  with  one  and  the  same  weight 
of  the  other  element  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  eaeh  other.  This  is  the 
Law  of  Multiple  Proportions. 


THE  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  OF  THE  ELEMENXa 

33.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  atoms  is  only  approximately 
known  {see  §  35),  Nevertheless,  their  rdaUve  weights,  i.e.,  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  various  elements,  when  that  of  a 
certain  element  is  arbUrarUy  fixed,  have  heea.  determined  in  a 
variety  of  ways  {§§  208-210).  These  relative  weights  are  known 
as  atomic  weights. 

It  is  now  customary  to  take  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  as 
16.00.  The  atomic  weights  of  the  remaining  elements  then  have 
the  values  that  are  given  ia  the  table  on  the  inside  of  the  back 
cover  of  this  volume.  The  acceptance  of  16  as  the  atomic  weight 
of  oxygen  has  a  historic  reason.  For  a  long  time  hydrogen  was 
taken  to  be  1;  it  was  believed  that  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights 
of  hydrogen  and  oxj-gen  was  1 ;  16.  Inasmuch  as  the  atomic  weights 
of  most  elements  are  determined  from  the  composition  of  their  oxy- 
gen compounds,  the  basis  is  really  0  =  1 6  and  not  H  =  1 .  This  made 
no  difference,  so  long  as  the  proportion  H:0  =  l:16  was  con- 
sidered accurate.  Even  when  the  ratio  was  later  found  to  be 
a  different  one  (according  to  investigations  of  MorIiET  and  of 
W.  A.  Motes  the  ratio  1 :  15.88  may  now  be  regarded  as  very 
accurately  determined),  it  was  still  the  simplest  plan  to  preserve 
0  =  16  as  the  basis,  since  a  change  would  necessitate  a  complete 
recalculation  of  all  the  atomic  weights,  and  this  necessity  would 
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moreover  recur  as  often  as  a  new  refinement  of  methodB  of  inves- 
tigation brought  about  a  change  in  the  ratio  H:0. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  eetabhshed  a  permanent  inter- 
national commission  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  revise  the  table 
of  atomic  weights  critically  every  year.  Those  values  are  accepted 
as  the  "  international  atomic  weights  "  which  appear  to  be  the 
most  probable  among  the  determinations  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  atomic  weights  in  the  table  are  carried  out  to  as 
many  decimal  places  as  may  be  accepted  with  certainty.  For 
many  purposes,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  use  round  numbers, 
such  aa  N-14,  Br  =  80,  etc. 

Besides  the  atomic  weights,  we  quite  frequently  use  tquivaierU 
weights-  These  are  the  weights  of  the  elements  which  combine  with  a 
unit  amount  of  a  certain  standard  element.  One  part  of  hydrogen 
combines,  for  instance,  with  35.5  parts  of  chlorine  and  with  8  parts  of 
oxygen.  These  amounts  of  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  equiv- 
alent to  each  other.  The  atomic  wei^t  is  either  equal  to  the  equivalrait 
weight  or  a  multiple  of  it. 

CHEMICAL  SYMBOI^  AND  FORMULA. 

23.  The  relative,  or  atomic,  weights  are  expressed  by  symbols, 
that  were  introduced  by  Bekzelius  and  are  of  great  convenience 
in  the  representation  of  compounds  and  the  formulation  of 
chemical  reactions.  The  symbols  whose  derivation  is  not  at 
once  apparent  are  taken  from  the  Latin  names  of  the  elements; 
e.g,,  Sb  from  stibium,  Au  from  aurum,  Cu  from  cuprum,  Hg  from 
hydrargyrum,  Pb  from  plumbum,  Sn  from  statinum,  Fe  from 
ferrum,  and  Ag  from  argentum. 

A  symbol  stands  not  only  for  the  element  concerned, 
but  also  for  the  relative  weight  of  an  atom  of  that  element.  If 
the  atomic  weight  of  copper  Js  63.67  and  that  of  oxygen  16.00, 
the  symbol  Cu  indicates  63.57  parts  by  weight  of  copper,  the 
symbol  0  16,00  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen.  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  in  copper  oxide  one  atom  of  copper  13  combined  with 
one  atom  of  oxygen;  copper  oxide  is  therefore  represented  by 
the  formula  CuO,  which  expresses,  first,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  compound  of  copper  and  oxygen,  and,  second,  that  1  atom 
(63.57  parts  by  weight)  of  copper  b  united  in  it  to  1  atom  (16,00 
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parte  by  weight)  of  oxygen.  Many  compounds  contain  several 
atoms  of  the  same  element.  This  ia  indicated  by  placing  the 
proper  figure  to  the  right  of  and  below  the  symbol.  Sulphuric 
acid,  for  example,  contains  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  (H),  1  atom  of 
sulphur  (S)  and  4  atoms  of  oxygen  (0)  in  the  molecule.  Its 
formula  is,  therefore,  H2SO4. 

Chemical  actions  can  be  very  simply  represented  by  the  use  of 
these  formulae;  thus,  the  decomposition  of  mercuric  oxide  into 
oxygen  and  mercury  by 

HgO-Hg+0; 

that  of  potassium  chlorate  into  oxygen  and  potassium  chloride  by 

KClOg     =     KCl  +  30; 

Totaoa.  eh  Ion  to.  Fotau.  cfatarids. 

the  generation  of  hydrogen  from  zinc  and  sulphiiric  acid  I^ 
Zn  +  H2S04  -  2H + Zn804. 

In  such  equations  the  same  atoms  and  the  same  number  of 
each  must  appear  on  both  sides,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter. 

STOICHIOMETRICAL  CALCULATIONS. 

34.  If  the  forraulffi  of  the  compounds  are  known — the  means  of 
ascertaining  these  will  be  discussed  in  detaU  later — and  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  composing  them  also  known,  it  ia  very  easy 
to  calculate  the  weights  that  enter  into  reaction  in  all  chemical 
changes.     A  couple  of  examples  may  serve  to  make  this  clear. 

1.  It  is  required  to  know  how  many  lUera  0/  oxygen  at  (f  and 
760  mm.  presawe  can  be  obtained  by  healing  1  kilogram  of  mercuric 
oxide. 

The  atomic  waght  of  mercury  is  200,  that  of  oxygen  is  16; 
mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  is,  therefore,  200+16.  Out  of  these  216 
parts  by  weight  of  mercuric  oxide  16  parts  of  oxygen  can  be  ob- 
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ttuned  by  heating,  i.e.  from  1  Idlo  (=1000  g.)  can  be  obtained 

1000x16 

— ==5 — =74,07  g.     Since  1 1.  oxygen  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure 

74.07 
1.4296 

2.  How  much  vxUer  can  be  formed  from  the  hydrogen  obtained 
by  the  irUeradion  of  1  kg.  ginc  and  the  corresponding  amount  of 
sulphuric  addt 

The  reaction  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

Zn + HaSOi  -  ZnSO* + 2H 

and  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  to  fonn  water  by  the  equation 
2H+O-H2O. 
From  these  equations  it  follows  that  the  hydrogen  formed  by 
the  action  of  1  atom  of  zinc  yields  1  molecule  of  water.  For  every 
atom  of  zinc  we  obtain,  therefore,  1  molecule  of  water.  The  atomic 
weight  of  zinc  is  65,  the  molecular  weight  of  water  18;  therefore 
66  parts  of  zinc  correspond  to  18  parts  of  water.  1  kg,  zinc  must 
WOXl 
65 

3.  How  many  grams  of  potassium  chlorate  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce enough  oxygen  to  oxidize  BOO  g,  copper  to  copper  oxide  t 

The  reactions  concerned  are 

Ka03  =  Ka+30    and    Cu+O-CuO. 

Hence  3  atoms  of  copper  can  be  oxidized  with  the  oxygen 
derived  from  1  molecule  of  potassium  chlorate.  For  every  3  atoms 
of  copper  1  molecule  of  potassium  chlorate  must  be  consumed. 
The  molecular  weight  of  the  latter  substance  is  39.10+35.6 
+3X16  =  122.56;  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  is  63.57;  for  every 
63.57  parts  of  copper — ^ — =40.85   g.   potassium    chlorate    are 

^,        ,  ■     J       u  -nr*  ■       500X40.85 

therefore  required.     Hence  oOO  g,  copper  requu-e  — cTTt — = 

321,5  g.  potassium  chlorate. 

In  most  chemical  computations  gram  molecules  are  employed, 
these  being  the  molecular  weights' of  the  substances  in  grams. 
The  abbreviation  mole  has  been  suggested  by  Ostwald  for  this 
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term.     Thus  "  1  mole"  copper  oxide  means  63.57+16.00  =  79.57 
grams  of  it. 

The  molecular  weight  in  milligrams  is  called  a  mUiimole.    In 
the  same  way  we  may  speak  of  a  kilomole,  etc. 


CHLORIHE. 

35.  Chlorine  does  not  occiu*  free  in  nature,  since  it  acta  upon 
the  most  diverse  subBtances  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  com- 
pounds, however,  It  occurs  extensively.  Common  table  salt  is  a 
compound  of  sodium  and  chlorine.  Various  other  metallic  chlor- 
ides are  also  met  with  in  nature. 

Chlorine  gas  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  decomposition  of 
certain  chlorine  compounds;  thus: 

1.  By  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric,  or  muriatic,  acid  (i.e. 
a  solution  of  hydrogen  chloride,  HCl,  in  water).  Chlorine  is 
^ven  off  at  the  positive  pole '  (anode),  hydrogen  at  the  negative 
pole  (cathode). 

The  indireci  decomposition  of  its  compounds  offers,  as  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen  (§  11),  the  most  practicable  methods  of  obtaining 
the  element.  They  are  all  based  on  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  water  is  formed  and  chlorine  liber- 
ated. 

2.  Commercially,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory,  manganese 
dioxide,  MnOj,  is  frequently  used  as  the  oxidizing  agent: 

Mn02 + 4Ha  -  MnQa + 2HaO + 2a. 

It  is  very  often  convenient  to  generate  the  hydrochloric  acid 
from  salt  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  manganese 
dioxide.    The  two  reactions  thus  proceed  simultaneously: 

I.  Naa+HaSOi-NaHSOi+Ha. 
II.  4Ha+Mn02-Mna2+2H30+2a. 

3.  Other  commonly  used  oxidizing  agents  are  chloride  of  lime 
and  potassium  dichromate;  e.g. 

KaCr207+ 14HC1  -  2Ka + CrjClfl + THjfO  +  ea. 
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4,  The  oxygen  of  the  air  can  also  serve  as  the  oxidizing  agent: 

2HCH-0-HaO+a3. 

For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  60%  of  air  and  40%  of  hydrogen 
chloride  at  about  430°  is  passed  over  porous  bricks  which  are 
soaked  with  copper  sulphate  solution.  About  70%  of  the  hydro- 
gen chloride  is  converted  into  chlorine.  This  method,  which  is 
known  as  the  Deacon  process,  is  used  commercially.  The  copper 
sulphate  serves  as  a  catalyz&r. 

The  progress  of  chemical  changes  is  often  modified  by  the 
mere  presence  of  a  substance  which  has  the  same  chemical  com- 
position after  the  reaction  as  at  the  beginning.  Such  a  substance 
is  termed  a  catalyzer  and  the  action  which  it  exerts  is  called 
catalysis,  or  catalytic  action.  The  quantity  of  the  catalyzer 
necessary  to  exert  a  perceptible  influence  is  often  very  small. 
This  is  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  presence  of  platinum  as  a  catalyzer  (j  13,  p.  16). 
A  minute  trace  of  platinum  sponge  brought  into  contact  with 
detonating-gas  accelerates  the  combination  to  such  a  rate  that 
the  reaction  takes  place  very  quickly  and  can  even  become 
explosive.  In  the  Deacon  process  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
sulphate  suffices  to  bring  into  reaction  unlimited  quantities  of 
hydrogen  chloride  and  oxygen.  At  the  temperature  of  =£430^ 
there  is  practically  no  reaction  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
chloride  without  the  catalyzer.  That  there  must,  nevertheless, 
be  a  reaction,  although  a  very  alow  one,  can  be  demonstrated 
by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  §  13.  The  catalyzer  therefore 
does  not  cause  a  reaction,  but  only  accelerates  it.  Ostwald 
compares  its  action  to  that  of  oil  on  the  axles  of  a  machine 
which  move  with  very  great  friction.  When  oiled,  the  ma- 
chine will  go  much  faster,  notwithstanding  that  the  force  of 
the  spring  (here  the  energy  of  the  chemical  reaction)  has  not 
changed.  A  further  point  in  the  analogy  is  that  the  oil  is  not 
consumed. 

In  most  cases  of  catalysis  it  can  be  proved  that  the  catalyzer 
takes  part  in  the  reaction  but  at  the  end  of  it  reappears  in  its 
originaJ  condition.     In  the  platinum  catalysis  of  detonating-gas. 
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for  example,  the  metal  unites  with  the  oxygen,  whereupon  the 
resulting  compound  reacts  with  the  hydrogen,  giving  water  and 
metallic  platinum.  The  phenomenon  of  catalysis  is  universal. 
OsTWALD  thinks  it  probable  that  there  ia  no  kind  of  chemical 
reaction  that  cannot  be  influenced  catalytically  and  that  there 
is  no  substance,  element,  or  compound,  which  cannot  act  as  a 
catalyzer. 

Catalyzers  may  accelerate  or  retard  reactions;  at  present, 
however,  much  more  is  known  of  the  first  than  of  the  second 
kind. 

26.  Physical  Properties. — Chlorine  is  yeUowish-green  (hence  its 
name,  which  is  derived  from  ^A&»/:>os,  greenish-yellow)  and  has 
a  disagreeable  odor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.45,  taking  air  as 
unity,  or  35.46,  based  on  0  =  16.  1  1.  chlorine  weighs,  therefore, 
3.208  g.  at  (f  and  760  mm.  pressure.  At  —34°  it  becomes  liquid 
under  ordinary  pressure;  at  —102°  it  sohdihes  ahd  crystallizea. 
Its  critical  temperature  is  146°.  Liq<iid  and  solid  chlorine  are 
yellow.  Chlorine  gas  dissolves  in  about  one-half  its  volume  of 
water.-  The  aqueous  solution  bears  the  name  "chlorine-water." 
It  can,  therefore,  not  be  collected  over  water,  but  a  saturated  salt- 
solutionraay  be  used,  in  which  it  is  only  slightly  soluble.  The  most 
convenient  way  to  fill  a  vessel  with  it  is  by  displacement  of  air,  the 
gas  being  conducted  to  the  bottom,  where  it  remains  and  drives  out 
the  air  above,  because  the  cldorine  is  denser. 

27.  Chemical  Properties.— Even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  chlo- 
rine combines  with  many  elements  and  acts  on  many  compounds. 
If  perfectly  pure  chlorine  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydro-, 
gen,  the  two  unite  in  direct  sunlight,  causing  an  explosion.  If  the 
chlorine  is  impure  or  the  sunlight  diffused,  combination  occurs 
slowly.  When  a  hydrogen  flame  is  introduced  into  chlorine  gas,  it 
continues  to  burn,  with  the  fonnation  of  hydrogen  chloride.  Many 
metals  combine  with  chlorine  with  the  evolution  of  light,  e.g.  cop- 
per (in  the  form  of  imitation  gold-leaf),  finely  powdered  antimony, 
molten  sodium,  etc.  The  precious  metals  are  in  general  quite 
resistive  to  chemical  action.  Thej'  are,  however,  attacked 
by  chlorine  and  changed  to  chlorides,  i.e.,  chlorine  compounds. 
Gold,  for  instance,  dissolves  in  chlorine-water,  forming  gold 
chloride. 
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Chlorme  also  irnitea  readily  with  many  non-metala.  e.g.  ^ob- 
phonis,  which  bums  in  it  with  a  pale  flame  to  phoapborus 
chloride. 

The  tendency  of  chlorine  to  unite  with  hydrogen — its  Bo-ealled 
chemical  aiiraclion,  or  affinUy,  for  the  Utter — is  so  strong  that 
chlorine  abstracts  the  hydrogen  from  many  hydrogen  compounds  in 
order  to  combine  with  it.  A  strip  of  paper  dipped  in  turpentine 
burns  with  a  sooty  flame  when  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  of 
chlorine;  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  turpentine 
and  sets  the  carbon  free.  A  burning  candle  continues  to  burn  in 
chlorine,  depositing  soot  (carbon)  and  forming  hydrogen  chloride. 
If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  H2S,  is  passed  into  chlorine-water, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphur  are  formed. 

Water  is  also  decomposed  by  chlorine,  oxygen  being  liberated: 

2H30  +  2Cl2=4HCl+Oa. 

This  reaction  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  but 
proceeds  very  slowly.  It  can  be  conveniently  demonstrated  as  in 
Fig.  14.  A  retort  is  filled  with  dilute  chlorine-water,  inverted 
and  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  After  a  few  days  a  bubble  of  gas 
collects  at  the  top  of  the  retort,  and.  on  investigation  with  a 
glowing  splinter,  it  is  found  to  be  oxygen. 


Pw.  14, — Slow  DKCoupoernoM  or  Water  by  CnLORiNai. 


T7pon  this  decomposition  of  water  dependa  the  bleaching  and  disinfect- 
ing action  of  chlorine  and  those  aubatances  which  geoerate  chlorine.  In 
bleaching,  the  coloring  matters — usually  of  an  organic  nature — are  oxi- 
dized by  oxygen  to  colorless  substances.  Bacteria  are  killed  by  oxida- 
tion. Ordinary  atmospheric  oxygen  does  not  produce  these  effects.  Lit- 
mus, for  instance,  which  is  rapidly  decolorized  in  moist  chlorine  gas,  is 
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totally  unaffected  by  the  air.  The  particularly  energetic  action  of  the 
oxygen  that  is  produced  from  water  by  chlorine  is  explained  by  asauming 
that  it  exists  in  an  atomic  condition,  the  status  naiceni,  regarding  which 
more  will  be  said  later  ({  38).  Perfectly  dry  chlorine  has  no  bleaching 
power. 

If  wat«r  is  saturated  with  chlorine  at  <f,  crystals  are  deposited,  of  the 
eoinpoaitianCl,+8H,0,chloiiiiB  hydrat*.  At  a  higher  temperature  these 
are  whoUy  decomposed  into  chlorine  and  water. 


HTDROGEK    CHLORIDE,  HCl,  and  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

28.  Hydrochloric  acid,  of  the  formula  HCl  (£  31),  is  a  gas, 
occurring  in  nature  in  the  free  state,  e.g.  in  the  gases  of  some 
volcanoes.  It  forms  an  important,  although  small,  part  of  the 
gastric  juice  of  man  and  other  animals. 

Some  of  its  mdhods  offormaHon  have  been  already  given  (  S^?), 
e.g.,  by  direct  ^oithesis  from  its  elements  under  the  influence  of 
light.  It  is  quite  remarkable,  however,  that  ultraviolet  rays 
decompose  hydrogen  chloride  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
We  saw  also  {(.  c.)  that  hydrogen  chloride  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  hydrogen  compounds.  Moreover,  it  can 
also  result  from  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  some  chlorine  com- 
pounds, e.g.,  silver  chloride,  AgCl,  and  lead  chloride,  PbCl^, 
when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  yield  metal  and  hydro- 
chloric acid: 

Aga-l-H-Ag-l-Ha 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  of  a  chlorine 
compound  on  a  hydrogen  compound,  viz.,  that  of  salt  (sodium 
chloride)  on  concentrated  sulphuric  acid: 

Naa + H2SO4  -  NaHSOj  -I-  Ha 

Sodium     Sulphurio 
chloride.         Bcid. 

This  method  is  employed   technically  as  well  as  in  the  labora- 
tory. 
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The  above  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  completely  used  up,  i.e.  if  all  the  hydrof^n  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  go  off  with  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  as  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  temperature  of  the  reaction  must  be  raised  (c/.  also  i  226} : 


2Naa+HjSO,-Na^O,+2HCl. 

39.  Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  chloride  is  a  colorless  gas 
with  a  pungent  odor.  Its  critical  temperature  is  +52.3°;  the 
critical  pressure  86  atmospheres.  Liquid  hydrogen  chloride  boils 
at  —83.7°;  the  aohd  melts  at  —111.1°.  Specific  gravity  of  the 
gas  =  1.2696  (air  =  l);  1  1.  HCl  at  0°  and  760  mm.  preSsm-e 
weighs  1.6533  gr. 

For  obtaining  hydrogen  chloride  in  a  pure  state  Moissan  has  elabor- 
ated a  method  which  is  generally  applicable  to  gases,  since  low  tempera- 
tures are  easily  attainable  by  means  of  liquid  air.  The  fresH-y  generated 
gases  contain  in  most  cases  moisture  and  other  impurities.  The  gases 
are  first  dried  by  being  passed  through  one  or  two  wash-bottles  placed 
in  a  bath  of  a  lower  temperature  than  —50°.  At  that  temperature  the 
tension  of  water  vapor  ia  practically  zero.  The  gases  dried  in  this  way 
are  now  condensed  by  strong  cooling  to  the  solid  state.  Air  can  then  be 
pumped  out  of  the  vessel  If  the  temperature  is  now  allowed  to  rise,  the 
Bofid  mass  melts  first;  the  resulting  liquid,  when  vaporized,  gives  the 
perfectly  pure  gas. 

The  gas  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  forming  a  cloud  with  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  1  vol.  water 
at  0°  being  able  to  absorb  503  vols.  HCl  gas.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  the  gas  is  called  "hydrochloric  acid,"  *  also  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  manufactured  commercially  on  a  large  scale  (§  226). 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  form 
of  this  aqueous  solution.  A  solution  saturated  at  15°  contains 
42.9%  HCl  and  has  a  specific  gravity  1.212;  it  fumes  vigorously 
in  the  air.  The  ordinary  pure  "concentrated"  or  "fuming" 
muriatic  acid  of  commerce  usually  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.19 
and  contains  about  38%  HCl. 

*  The  gas  itself  is  often  called  "hydrochloric  acid  gas!" 
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Hydrogen  chloride  does  not  obey  the  law  of  Henby  (§  9)  in 
its  beba\'ior  towards  water,  for  its  solubility  in  this  liquid  is  not 
at  all  proportional  to  the  pressure.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  absorbed 
in  water  without  reference  to  the  pressure,  and  an  increase  of 
pressure  causes  only  a  small  increase  in  the  solubility.  Such  con- 
duct indicates  that  a  change  in  the  compound  has  occurred;  just 
what  this  change  consists  in  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider (SS  60,  66). 

The  saturated  solution  of  hydn^en  chloride  in  water  gives  off  HQ 
on  wanniiig.  On  distilling  it  a  fraction  is  obtained  that  boils  con- 
stant at  110°  and  contains  8  mols.  H,0  to  1  mol.  HCl,  corresponding 
to  about  B.  20%  solution  of  HCl.  A  solution  of  the  eame  concentration 
and  boiling-point  results  from  distilling  a  more  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  enough  water  boiling  off  to  raise  tlie  concentration  to  the  above 
value. 

30.  The  ckemital  properties  of  hydrogen  chloride  are  found  to 
be  quite  different  when  it  is  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition,  e.g.  con- 
densed to  a  liquid,  than  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water.  In  the 
former  case  it  does  not  act  on  metals  nor  change  the  color  of  blue 
litmus.  In  the  latter  case  just  the  contrary  is  true.  Zinc,  iron, 
and  other  metals,  when  dipped  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen 
chloride,  are  vigorously  attacked,  hydrogen  being  given  off.  Blue 
litmus  is  turned  red  by  the  solution.  Moreover,  even  dilute  solu- 
tions taste  sour.  Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  substances  that  undergo 
a  similar  change  of  properties  when  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  water,  and  whose  aqueous  solutions  possess  about  the  same 
properties  as  those  that  are  described  here  for  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  nature  of  this  change  will  be  discussed  later  on  (§  65).  It 
should,  be  stated  here,  however,  that  these  substances  have  a 
common  name.  They  are  called  acids.  Acids  have  one  c/r  more 
hydrogen  aUmiM  UuU  can  be  replaced  by  metals.  The  compounds  of 
metals  that  are  formed  by  such  substitution  are  called  salts.  Salts 
can  result  not  only  from  the  direct  action  of  metals  on  acids,  but 
also  from  the  interaction  of  acids  and  bases.  The  term  "bases" 
includes  compounds  of  the  general  type  MOH,  where  M  represents 
a  metal..    Most  of  them  have  an  alkaline  taste  and  turn  red  litmus 
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blue.    When  sodium  is  dropped  into  water,  hydrogen  is  generated, 
and  a,  base,  sodium  hydroxide,  is  fonued: 

Na+HjO-NaOH+H. 

If  ttus  hydroxide  is  now  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sodium 
chloride  and  water  are  produced: 

NaOH + Ha  -  Naa + H2O. 

If  we  indicate  an  acid  by  the  general  formula  AH  and  a.  base 
by  MOH,  the  formation  of  salts  from  the  interactioa  of  the  two 
may  be  represented  thus: 

MOH+HA-MA+HaO. 

A  third  way  of  forming  salts  is  by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon 
a  metallic  oxide,  e.g. 

ZnO + H2SO4  -  ZnSO*+  HjO. 


In  general,  the  bases  are  built  up  from  metals,  the  acids  frou 
metalloids. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt,  fov 
instance  to  silver  nitrate,  a  decomposition  of  this  salt  takes  place 
according  to  the  equation 


The  silver  chloride  is  insoluble,  and  is  precipitated  as  a  white, 
curdy  mass.  In  this  reaction  the  hydrochloric  acid  has  liberated  the 
nitric  acid  from  its  salt.  It  is  also  possible  to  liberate  a  base  from 
a  salt  by  the  addition  of  another  base: 

AgNOa + NaOH  -  AgOH + NaNOa- 

Silver  Sodium 

hyilroiide,       nitrsM. 

Such  reactions  are  called  single,  or  simple,  decomposition. 
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Now  it  can  also  happen  that  two  salts  exchange  th^  metala 
when  brought  t(^ether: 

Naa + AgNOa  -  AgCl + NaNOa, 

Sodium 
Dhlorid*. 

BO  that  two  other  salts  are  obtuned.    Such  a  reaction  between 
salts  is  called  a  dmtble  decompositum. 

We  shall  later  have  occasion  to  study  the  laws  governing  both 
of  these  decompositions. 

cohposinoh  of  hydrochloric  aqd.    l4ws  of  gat-iussac 
aud  avooadro. 

31.  The  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  determined  by  the 
following  experiments: 

(a)  When  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (a  more  than  23%  solution) 
is  subjected  to  electrolysis  in  a  suitable  apparatus  (see  below) 
it  is  observed  that  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are 
evolved. 

(6)  Equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  unite  to  form 
hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  a  remainder  of  either  element. 
2  vols.  HCl  are  fonned.  Since  the  weight  of  1  vol.  CI  is  35.46 
(0—16),  hydrochloric  acid  must  consist  of  I  part  by  weight  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  35,46  parts  of  chlorine. 

In  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid  sticks  of  charcoal  arc  ordinarily 
used,  because  platinum,  the  substance  employed  in  moet  other  electrolyses, 
is  attacked  by  chlorine.  The  apparatus  of  Fig.  11  is  also  impracticable, 
since  the  solubility  of  chlorine  in  water  increases  with  rising  pressure 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  hydrogen,  and  equal  volumes  of  both  gases  are 
therefore  not  obtained.  In  its  place  we  use  an  apparatus  suggested  by 
LoTHAR  Mktkh  (Fig.  16),  by  which  the  compression  of  the  chlorine  by  a 
steadily  rising  column  of  liquid  is  avoided.  In  A  hydrochloric  acid  is 
electrolj'Bcd  and  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are  coUerted  in  the  cylinders 
BB,  which  are  filled  with  a  saturated  sodium  chloride  solution.  The 
collected  gases  are  thus  under  diminished  pressure. 

The  combination  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  thick-walled  tube,  that  is  filled  with  the  gases  and  then 
exposed  for  a  day  to  diffused  sunlight.  Since  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment requires  the  use  of  the  exact  proportions  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
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and  their  abaolut«  purity,  the  gaa  mixture  is  prepared  by  electrolysia  in  the 
daric  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  immediately  after  the  tube  is  filled. 


FiQ.  16. — Electroltsu  or  Htdrochloric  Acid. 

The  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas  yields  a  volume  of  hydrogen  equal 
to  half  its  own  volume  can  also  be  shown  in  another  way.  When  perfectly 
dry  hydrogen  chloride  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgam — a  solution  of 
sodium  in  mercury — the  sodium  combines  with  the  chlorine,  setting 
hydrogen  free.  The  volume  of  the  latter  is  then  found  to  be  half  as  large 
as  that  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  taken. 

Hydrogen  and  chlorine  thus  unite  in  a  very  sunple  ratio  by 
volume  (1:1),  and  the  volume  of  their  product  also  bears  a  very 
simple  ratio  to  that  of  the  components  (2:1:1).  In  discussing  the 
composition  of  water  (§  19)  we  already  remarked  that  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  combine  in  a  very  simple  ratio  by  volume,  viz.,  1:2. 
By  carrying  out  this  synthesis  at  a  temperature  above  100*, 
BO  that  the  steam  is  not  condensed  to  water,  it  is  found,  further, 
that  the  volume  of  resulting  steam  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  the 
volumes  of  its  components,  viz.,  that  1  vol.  0  +  2  vols,  H  gives 
2  vols.  IlaO. 

The  following  arrangement  serves  this  j>urpose  (Fig.  16).  The 
explosive  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  closed  arm  B  of  the  U-tube  over 
mercury.  B  is  surrounded  by  a  glass  jacket,  through  which  the  vapor  of 
boiling  amyl  alcohol  (generated  in  .4),  whose  temperature  is  about  130°, 
is  passing.  This  vapor  is  condensed  in  ('.  As  soon  aa  the  gas  mixture 
has  reached  this  temperature  an  induction  spark  is  flashed  through, and  it  is 
found  that  the  volume  of  steam  formed  is  two-thirds  that  of  the  mixture. 
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What  waa  found  above  to  be  true  for  hydrochloric  acid  and  for 
water  ia  a  general  principle.  Gaseous  elements  combine  in  simple 
proportions  by  volume,  and  the  volume  of  the  products  formed — in  the 
gaseous  state — also  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  Ike  volumes  of  the  com- 
poneiUs.    This  law  waa  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1808. 

This  law,  together  with  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  leads  to 
important  conclusions.  In  order  to  investigate  the  matter,  let  us 
aeeurae  that  the  formula  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  IICl;  in  other 
words,  that  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  in  combination  with  an  atom 
of  chlorine.  Since  one  volume  of  hydrogen  unites  with  one  volume 
of  chlorine  to  form  the  compound,  it  follows  from  the  above  as- 
sumption that  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  contain 
the  same  number  of  atoms. 

If  the  formula  were  otherwise,  e.g,  H„Clm,  the  numbers  of 
atoms  in  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  would  be  in  the 
ratio  of  n:m. 

In  the  synthesis  of  water  2  vols,  of  hydrogen  and  1  vol.  of  oxy- 
gen yield  2  vob.  of  steam.  If  the  formula  of  water  be  Il2„0p, 
the  numbers  of  atoms  in  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
aiuat  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  n:p. 

Given,  therefore,  the  relative  numbers  of  atoms  in  equal  gas 
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Tolumes  aod  the  volume  ratio  in  whicti  the  gases  unite,  we  can 
determine  the  formula  of  the  resulting  compound. 

As  to  the  number  of  atoms  in  equa]  gas  volimies,  there  was  at 
Gist  much  uncertainty.  Smce  all  gases  behave  exactly  alike  to- 
varda  changes  of  pressure  or  temperature,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  number  should  be  alike  for  all  gases;  but  this  was 
soon  shown  to  be  incorrect.  In  the  synthesis  of  water  3  vols.  (3 
vols.  H+ 1  vol,  0)  give  2  vols,  of  steam;  hence  the  number  of  atoms 
per  unit  volume  must  be  different  for  steam  than  for  the  uncom- 
bined  elements.  Howe\'er,  all  difficulties  were  overcome  by  a 
hypothesis,  which  Avogadro  enunciated  in  1811,  to  the  effect  that 
equai  volumes  of  all  gases  al  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  con- 
tain the  same  number  of  molecules. 

AvoGADHO  further  supposes  that  the  molecules  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, chlorine,  and  other  elements  consist  of  two  atoms.  The 
union  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  ia  then  explained  thus:  Out  of  a 
molecule  of  each,  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed: 

H2+CI2-2HCL 

Ivot.  tvoL     2  vols. 

The  total  niunber  of  molecules  thus  remains  the  same  after  the 
combination  and,  since  the  entire  volume  has  suffered  no  change 
either,  there  must'  be  just  as  many  molecules  present  in  each  of  the 
two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  in  each  of  the  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine. 

The  combination  of  hydrogen  and  o^gen  takes  place  thus: 

2H8+03-2H20. 

2  voU.  1  voL      3  vols. 

Every  molecule  of  oxygen  has  split  up  into  its  two  atoms,  and 
each  of  these  unites  with  two  hydrogen  atoms.  The  number  of 
water  moleculee  becomes  therefore  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
oxygen  molecules  and  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  molecules; 
but,  smce  the  volume  of  steam  is  also  double  that  of  oxygen,  ther« 
must  be  in  equal  volumes  just  as  many  water  molecules  aa  oxygen 
molecules  and  hydrogen  molecules. 

3a.  It  follows  from  the  above  that  Avoqadbo's  hypothesis  is  ol 
importance  in  two  respects:   (1)  in  furnishing  us  a  means  of  ascer- 
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bulling  the  relative  weights  of  the  molecules  of  gaseous  substances; 
(2)  in  putting  ua  in  a  position  to  form  an  idea  of  how  many  atonns 
there  are  in  the  molecules. 

Let  us  examine  both  points  more  closely.  As  to  (1):  Since 
equal  volumes  of  gases  under  the  same  conditions  contain  the  same 
number  of  mdUcides,  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  these  volumes  gives 
us  at  once  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights.  If  the  specific  gravity 
of  steam  is  9,  based  on  0  =  16,  and  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
18,25,  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights  of  water  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  9: 18.25.  The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  gases  and  vapors,  the  vapor  density,  becomes  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  chemistry.  The  practical  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  described  in  Obq.  Chbh.,  §  12. 

For  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases,  see 
S  212. 

As  to  (2) :  In  order  to  understand  how  AvoOADKo'a  hypothesis 
can  funush  an  idea  of  the  nijmber  of  atoms  which  the  molecules  of 
elements  and  of  compounds  contain,  let  ua  return  to  the  example 
of  the  synthesis  of  hydrochloric  acid.  1  vol.  hydrogen  unites 
with  1  vol.  chlorine  to  form  2  vols,  hydrochloric  acid.  According 
to  the  above  law  there  must  be  just  as  many  molecules  present 
in  the  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  there  were  molecules 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  together.  It  is  evident  that  this  is 
only  possible  in  case  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine 
divide  into  two  parts.  For,  if  the  chlorine  and  the  hydrogen 
molecules  consisted  of  only  one  atom  each,  the  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  could  not,  in  accordance  with  Avoqadro's  law,  be 
double  that  of  each  of  its  elements,  but  would  have  to  be  equal 
to  it.  It  therefore  follows  that  an  even  number  of  atoms  must  be 
present  in  the  chlorine  and  in  the  hydrogen  molecules;  whether 
or  not  tins  number  is  two,  as  Avooadro  assumed,  can  evidently 
not  yet  be  determined;  we  shall  therefore  represent  the  molecules 
of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine  by  Ha,  and  Cla^.  From  the  synthesis 
of  water  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  in  regard  to  the  oxygen 
molecule :  2  vols,  hydrogen  unite  with  1  vol.  oxygen  to  form  2  vols, 
steam.  In  each  of  these  two  volumes  of  steam  there  must  be, 
according  to  Avoqadko's  law,  just  as  many  molecules  present  as 
in  the  one  volume  of  oxygen.  This  ia  likewise  impossible  unless 
the  oxygen  molecule  splits  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  combines 
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vith  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  ao  that  we  obtain  HaxO,  as  the  for^ 
mula  of  water  and  Oaj  aa  that  of  the  oxygen  molecule. 

33.  The  formulie  for  hydrochloric  add,  fw  water  and  for  the 
molecules  of  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  oxygen  can  be  fully  established, 
if  the  values  x,  y  and  z  are  known.  These  can  be  ascertained  gen- 
erally in  the  following  way;  x  must  be  at  least  equal  to  1;  if  this  is 
the  case,  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  becomes  Hj.  That  a  smaller 
number  of  atoms  m  impoesible  is  shown  by  the  synthesis  of  hydro 
chloric  acid.  The  vapor  densities  of  a  series  of  hydrogen  com- 
pounds, as  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  are  then  determined, 
from  which  we  can  find  their  molecular  weights,  based  on  the 
hydrogen  molecule  as  unity.  Thereupon  these  compounds  are 
analyzed  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen  calculated  that  is  repre* 
sented  in  the  different  molecular  weights.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  in  no  case  is  the  amount  less  than  half  of  that  in  a  molecule 
of  hydrogen.     The  following  table  gives  some  examples: 

Substance.  3p.G,  (H-1).        QuantityofH. 

Hydrogen  chloride 18.25  0.5 

Hydrogen  bromide 40.5  0.5 

Jlydrogen  sulphide 17  1 

Ammonia  gas 8.5  1.5 

Methane 8  2 

Ethylene 14  2 

Water 9  0.5 

Since,  therefore,  no  compound  contains  less  than  half  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  must  be 
half  its  molecular  weight,  i.e.  the  formula  of  the  hydrogen  mole- 
cule is  H2.  Similarly  it  is  found  that  the  oxygen  molecule  is 
O2,  that  of  chlorine  CI2;  in  other  words,  that  x,  y,  and  z  are  aU 
equal  to  1.     The  following  table  illustrates  the  case  of  oxygen: 

SubBtance.  Sp.G.  (H-1).      QuantityofO. 

Oxygen 16  16 

Water 9  8 

Sulphur  dioxide 32  16 

Nitric  oxide 15  8 

Carbon  monoxide 14  8 

Carbon  dioxide 22  16 
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34.  When  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  taken  =  16,  ite 
molecular  weight  is  2  X 16-32,  If  the  specific  gravity  of  another  gas 
based  on  oxygen=  16  is  a,  the  molecular  weight  of  this  gas  becomes 
2a.  The  following  rule  has  therefore  been  prescribed  for  the 
determination  of  the  molecular  weight.  DetCTmine  the  vapor 
density  of  the  compound,  based  on  oxygen=  16,  and  mtdliply  the 
result  by  2;  the  product  is  the  molecular  weight. 

For  determining  the  atomic  weight  the  following  holds  good, 
according  to  §  33 :  Determine  the  composition  of  molecular  am^ourils 
of  as  many  C9m.pounds  of  the  element  as  possible;  Ike  smallest  amount 
of  the  element  that  is  found  in  any  instance  is  the  atomic  weight. 

AvOGADRo's  hypothesis  has  been  confirmed  from  a  physical  stand- 
point. It  is  at  present  one  of  the  principal  laws  of  chemistry  and  physica. 
Let  us  briefly  examine,  among  others,  the  physical  arguments  in  ite  favor. 
The  molecules  of  bodies,  solids  as  well  as  liquids  and  gases,  are  in  con- 
stant motion,  the  intensity  of  which  increases  and  decreases  with  the 
temperature.  Jo  different  substances  at  the  same  temperature  there  must 
be  a  definite  relation  between  the  intensities  of  the  molecular  movements. 
This  relation  has  been  successfully  worked  out  from  the  theory  in  the  case 
of  gaseous  substances.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  all  gases  at  the  same  tem- 
perature the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  a  molecule  b  the  same. 

The  pressure  which  a  gas  exerts  against  the  walls  of  the  vessel  is 
caused  by  the  impact  of  the  molecules.  We  will  call  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  a  volume  of  the  gas  n,  the  mass  of  each  molecule  m  and  their 
mean  velocity  u.  It  is  then  clear  that  the  gas  pressure — the  above 
explanation  of  its  cause  being  accepted — must  be  proportional  to  n  and 
m.  Moreover  the  pressure  must  also  be  proportional  to  u^,  for  if  the 
velodty  were  increased  the  enclosing  walls  would  receive  more  impacts 
from  the  molecules  moving  to  and  fro,  and  every  impact  would  also 
become  stronger.     The  gas  pressure  p  is  therefore  proportional  to  the 

product  nmu  ,    the  theory  says  that  p  — J/imw  ,  or  w  — -     ;-■ 

In  this  expression  m«'  is  twice  the  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of 
molecules,  which  la  the  same  for  all  gases  at  the  same  temperature.     If 

then  p  is  made  the  same  for  the  different  gases,— -j,  or  n,  the  number  of 

molecules  per  unit  volume,  must  be  the  same  for  all  gases. 

The  laws  of  Botle,  Gay-Lussac  and  Avogadro  (we  refer  to 
the  expansion  law  of  Gay-Lussac)  can  be  expressed  in  a  single 
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comprehensive  formula,  which  is  worthy  of  note  because  of  its 

frequent   use  in   physical   chemistry.    The  laws  of  Botle  and 

Gay-Lu88aC  are  represented  by  the  equation 

PV 
PV-RT,    or     y-^fi, 

in  which  P  is  the  pressure,  V  the  volume  and  T  the  absolute  tem- 
perature, of  the  gas  and  ii  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  gas  under  consideration.  The 
value  of  R,  however,  becomes  the  same  for  all  gases,  if  molecular 
amounts  of  them  (6ne  mole  each)  are  taken.  For,  according  to 
AvoQADRo'a  law,  the  volume  of  one  mole  of  every  gas  is  the  same 
under  the  same  pressure  and  temperature.  In  the  -above  equa- 
tion, then,  V"  is  constant  for  all  gases  and,  since  we  have  already 
made  P  and  T  the  same  in  each  case,  it  is  evident  that  R  must 
have  a  constant  value.  In  other  words,  if  we  deal  with  molecular 
amounts,  the  equation  PV=RT  becomes  a  general  expression 
of  the  laws  of  Boyle,  Gay-Lussac  and  Avogadro. 

The  value  of  R  may  be  calculated  as  follows:  Let  us  consider 
1  mole  oxygen  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure.  Since  I  1.  oxygen 
under  these  conditions  weighs  1.4290  g.,  the  volume  V  of  1  mol  is 
_32_ 
1.4290 

If  a  correction  is  appEed  because  oxygen  does  not  exactly  follow 
the  gas  laws  of  Boyle  and  Gav-Lussac,  we  obtain  22412  c.c. 

The  pressure  of  760  mm.  mercury  corresponds  to  a  pressure 
of  1013.25  g.  per  sq.  cm.,  i.e.  P- 1013.25.  At  0°  the  absolute 
temperature  is  273°  (more  strictly  273.09°).  Substituting  these 
values  in  the  above  expression  for  R,  we  obtain 

PV     1013.25X224]  2 
^     "7^     273709 ^^^^ 

in  c.-g.  units.  If  the  pressure  is  expressed  in  millimeters  of  mer- 
cury, R  becomes 

_     760x22412     _„„,„ 


The  product  PV  also  represents  the  external  work  which  is 
tlone  when  a  gas  under  constant  pressure  P  increases  its  volume 
by  V  (on  being  heated,  for  instance)  or  when  a  gas  being  generated 
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under  the  pressure  P  comes  to  occupy  a  volume  V.  For,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  gas  is  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  1  sq.  cm.  transverse 
section  having  atone  of  its  ends  a  piston,  the  increase  of  the  volume 
must  cause  a  weight  P  to  move  through  V  cm.  One  calorie  (gram- 
ralorie)  =  4I890  gram  centimeters.     If  this  is  substituted  in  the 

3155^ 

~,  very 

approximately,  PV ^2T.  This  latter  form  also  is  a  common  one 
of  expressing  the  combined  gas  laws.  It  gives  the  external  work 
ill  calories  that  is  done  when  1  gram  molecule  of  any  given  sub- 
stance is  converted  into  the  gaseous  state  at  the  absolute  tem- 
perature T. 

Since  1  gram  molecule  of  a  gas  has  a  volume  of  22.4  1.  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  pressure,  1  c.c.  under  these  same  coaditiona  contains 


22.4' 


or  0.0446,  milUmoles. 


35.  The  law  of  Avooadro  teaches  that  equal  volumes  of  all 
gases  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules.  If  we  take  a  gram 
molecule  of  every  gas,  which,  as  we  just  saw,  has  a  volume  of 
22.41 1.,  it  follows  at  once  that  there  must  be  the  same  number 
of  molecules  in  every  case.  The  number  of  molecules  in  1  gram 
molecule  of  any  given  gas  is  thus  a  universal  constant;  it  is  often 
represented  by  N. 

The  determination  of  this  constant  N,  i.e.,  the  absolute 
number  of  molecules  contained  in  the  gram  molecule,  has  been 
worked  out  in  recent  years  by  several  widely  different  methods, 
all  of  which  have  yielded  approximately  the  same  result,  viz., 
70X10**. 

Back  in  1875  van  der  Waals  in  his  famous  treatise  on  the 
continuity  of  the  gaseous  and  the  liquid  states,  calculated  the 
value  of  .V  to  be  between  40  and  90X10*^,  which  is  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  present  more  accurate  value.  All  the 
methods  are  of  a  physical  character,  so  that  a  full  description  of 
them  is  inappropriate  here;  nevertheless,  to  show  the  diversity 
of  these  methods,  we  may  mention  that  the  above  value  of  N 
has  been  obtained  from  (1)  the  law  of  van  deb  Waals;  (2)  the 
Browniau   movement  (the  irregular  movement  which  solid  parti- 
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cles,  having  the  dimensions  of  the  order  of  a  micron  (ji = 0.001  ram.) 
or  smaller,  exhibit  when  they  are  suspended  in  a  liquid.  It  has 
now  been  proved  that  these  movements  are  due  to  the  impacts 
of  the  molecules);  (3)  thediffusionvelocity  of  dissolved  substances; 
(4)  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  atmosphere,  causing  the  blue  color 
of  the  sky;  (5)  the  electric  charge  of  the  ions  ((266);  (6)  the  life 
period  of  radium  (5267);  (7)  the  energy  of  the  infra-i-ed  spectrum. 
The  significance  of  these  investigations  for  all  departments  of 
natural  science  ia  extraordinarily  great.  When  we  see  that  ao 
many  wholly  independent  methods  lead  to  the  same  absolute 
number  of  inoleculea,  70  X 10^,  in  a  gram  molecule  there  is  no 
room  left  for  doubt  of  the  actual  existence  of  molecules.  So  long  as 
we  had  only  rough  and  discordant  approximations  of  this  number, 
we  could  accept  the  assumption  that  matter  b  built  out  of  mole- 
cules and  atoms  as  an  exceedingly  useful  hj-potheab,  while  yet 
doubting  the  real  existence  of  atoms  and  molecules.  The  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  actual  existence  has  put  the  knowledge  of 
matter  in  general  on  a  secure  foundation. 

OZONE. 

36.  As  early  as  1785  van  Mahum  observed  that  when  an  elec- 
tric spark  passes  through  oxj-gen  a  peculiar  "  garlic-like  "  odor  is 
given  off,  and  a  bright  mercury  surface  is  at  once  made  dull. 
SchOnbein  investigated  this  phenomenon  more  carefully,  and 
found  that  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which 
he  called  ozone.  This  proved  to  be  oxygen  existing  in  a  special 
condition.  The  fact  that  it  really  consists  of  nothing  but  oxygen 
is  shown  by  its  formation  from  perfectly  dry  oxygen  under  the 
influence  of  electric  discharges,  e.g.,  induction  sparks.  The  amoimt 
of  ozone  thus  formed  is  nevertheless  small.  It  is  greater  when 
silent  discharges  are  used.  As  ozone  is  formed  from  oxygen  bj- 
ultraviolet  light,  the  formation  of  ozone  by  silent  discharges  may 
be  caused  by  the  ultraviolet  light  accompanying  them.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  ozone,  although  the  maximum 
yield  b  only  5.6^^  ■  However,  if  the  oxygen  is  cooled  by  liquid 
air  and  then  submitted  to  the  silent  discharge  at  a  pressure  of 
100  mm,  Hg,  it  is  wholly  converted  into  ozone. 

Fig.  17  represents  an  apparatus  constructed  by  Berthblot 
for  the  preparation  of  ozone  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and  tem- 
perature.    The  wide   tube  /,   together  with  the  supply-tube  d 
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and  the  exit-tube  e,  are  sunk  in  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid,  into 
which  the  pole  of  the  inductor  6  is  dipped.  The  other  wire  a  oi 
the  latter  ends  in  a  tube  c,  which  is 
slipped  down  inside  /  and  is  almost 
entirely  filled.  The  silent  discharge 
between  the  two  bodies  of  sulphuric 
acid  thus  passes  through  a  thin  layer 
of  oxygen  and  has  a  powerful  ozoniz- 
ing effect. 

Ozone  is  formed  in  many  reactions, 
such  as  the  slow  oxidation  of  moist 
phosphorus,  also  in  a  small  quantity, 
when  hydrogen  bums  in  an  atmosphere 
of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  that  is  ob- 
tained   by   the  electrolysis   of   dilute     „     „     „ 

,    ,      .  ■  ,        ,  ,    ■         .^        ria.  17.— Preparation  of 

sulphuric   acid     always    contains    it.  Ozonb. 

Ozone  is  also  given  off  by  the  decom- 
position of  permanganic  acid  that  is  set  free  in  the  reaction  of 
potassium  permanganate  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (qf.  also 
§52). 

When  oxygen  is  subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature  (e.  g.  flame 
temperature)  it  is  partially  converted  into  ozone,  and  the  more  so  the 
higher  the  temperature  (jl03).  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  cool  down 
the  ozonized  gas  very  rapidly,  because  the  velocity  of  decomposition  of 
owjne  is  very  great,  especi'iUy  at  high  temperatures.  An  instantaneous 
cooling  can  be  accomplished  by  directing  the  flame  (of  hydrogen,  carbon 
monoxide,  acetylene  or  other  gas)  upon  the  surface  of  Liquid  air,  which 
has  a  temperature  of  — 180°.  That  the  generation  of  ozone  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  combustion,  but  that  it  is  caused  only  by  the  high  tem- 
perature to  which  the  oxygen  is  raised  by  the  flame,  may  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  an  incandescent  platinum  wire  or  Nernst  glower,  dipped 
in  liquid  air  also  generates  ozone.  The  formation  of  ozone  ia  also  observed 
when  a  rapid  current  of  drj'  nir  or  oxygen  is  allowed  to  impinge  against 
a  hot  Nernst  glower,  ^Hien  the  air  contains  moisture  almost  no  ozone 
is  formed,  the  product  bemg  hydrogen  peroxide  (S54). 

Physical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  ozone  is  a  gas; 
it  has  a  peculiar  odor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
for  itfl  presence.  One  part  of  ozone  can  still  be  detected  by  its 
odor  in  500,000  parts  of  air.  In  the  liquid  state  it  is  indigo-blue. 
Ozone  boils  under  normal  pressure  at  —119°. 
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Chemical  Properties. — Ozone  is  characterized  above  all  by  ita 
ability  to  oxidize  vigorously  at  ordinary  temperatures,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  moisture.  Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  arsenic 
are  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  arsenic  acid, 
respectively,  ammonia  to  nitric  acid,  and  silver  and  lead  to  per- 
oxides; e.g.,  the  metallic  surface  of  silver,  especially  when  heated 
to  above  240°,  become  blue  when  ozonized  air  is  directed  against 
it.  Iodine  is  deposited  by  ozone  from  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide:  2KH-H,0+O-2KOH+2I. 

Organic  substances  are  strongly  oxidized  by  ozone,  hence  no 
apparatus  containing  it  should  have  connections  of  rubber.  Dye- 
stuff  solutions,  like  indigo  and  litmus,  are  decolorized  (by  oxida- 
tion). Ozone  effectively  destroys  micro-organisms,  and  is  there- 
fore used  successfully  in  the  sterilization  of  drinking-water. 

The  detoctioD  of  ozone,  aspecially  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  odor,  is  e,  difficult  matter  because  BeveraJ  other  oxidinng  sub- 
Htaacea,  such  as  chlorine  or  bromine  in  the  preBCDce  of  water,  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  hydrogen  peroxide  and  still  others,  give  closely  ui^ogoua  re&o- 
tioQS  and  furthermore,  their  smell  at  high  dilutions  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  ozone;  henoe  it  becomes  necessary  to  first  prove  their  absence.  The 
tests  for  OEone  are  usually  executod  by  moistening  strips  of  filter-paper  with 
the  reagent  and  dipping  them  in  the  gas  containing  oione.  The  reagents 
used  for  this  purpose  are  lead  sulphide  and  thallous  hydroxide.  T^e  strips 
of  paper  are  first  moistened  with  dilute  solutions  of  the  nitrates  of  these 
metals  and  then  exposed  to  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonia  fumes,  re- 
spectively. Lead  sulphide  is  oxidized  by  ozone  to  lead  sulphate,  thus  turn- 
ing from  black  to  white;  thallous  hydroxide,  which  is  white,  is  converted  to 
brown  thallic  hydroxide.  However,  these  changes  of  color  also  occur  with 
the  other  oxidizing  agents  mentioned.  A  stri^ly  characteristic  teat  for 
Oione  is  the  violet  color  produced  with  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  tetramethyl- 
p-p''  diamido-diphenyl-methane  (an  organic  compound.)  Nitrogen  dioxide 
gives  a  straw-yellow  color,  chlorine  and  bromine  a  dark  blue,  while  hydrogen 
peroxide  produces  no  coloration  at  all. 

Ozone  13  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  easily  changed 
to  oxygen  on  beating.     It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

37.  Formula  of  Ozone. — The  formula  of  ozone  has  been 
determined  by  Ladenburq  in  the  following  way.  A  glass 
globe  with  two  cocks  was  first  wdghed  when  filled  with  pure 
oxygen  and  then  when  containing  ozonized  oxygen.  After 
reducing  both  weights  to  the  normal  temperature  and  pres- 
sure the  globe  in  the  latter  case  was  found  to  be  a  mg, 
heavier.     This    increase  of  weight   is   due  to  the  replacement 
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of  a  certain  number  of  ax^ssa.  molecules  by  the  same  number 
of  ozone  molecules. 

The  volume  that  the  ozone  occupies  in  the  gas  mixture  can  be 
determined  by  absorbing  it  in  turpentine.  Suppose  this  to  be 
V  c.c,  when  reduced  to  normal  pressure  and  temperature.  The 
weight  of  this  v.  c.c.  ozone  can  be  represented  by  the  weight  of  an 
equal  volume  of  oxygen + a  mg.  and  must  be,  therefore,  (v  X  1.43 + a) 
mg.,  1.43  mg.  being  the  weight  of  1  c.c.  oxygen  at  normal  pressure 
and  temperature.     Hence  the  weight  f;  of  1  c.c.  ozone  is 

i>X1.43+a 
9 ■ 

In  one  of  his  experiments  LADBNBtmo  found  a -16.3  mg.  and 

«=-26.0  C.C.,  hence  (?=2.06  mg.     1  c.c,  ozone  thus  wei^  rSa" 

1.45  times  as  much  aa  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  or  very  nearly 
IJ  times  aa  much.  The  molecule  of  oxygen  being  O3,  that  of 
ozone  must  be  represented  by  O3. 

In  an  oxidation  by  ozone  the  volume  of  the  ozoniferous  gas 
remains  unchanged.  Only  the  third  atom  in  O3  has  oxidizing 
power,  not  all  three  atoms  of  the  molecule. 

In  ozone  we  have  become  acquainted  with  oxygen  that  b  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  kind.  This  phenomenon  is  also  seen  in 
other  elements;  it  is  called  allotropiam. 

HYDaOGEH   PEROXIDE,  H^Oz. 

38.  This  compound  is  usually  prepared  by  treating  barium  per- 
oxide with  dilute  sulphuric  acid : 

BaOs + HaSOi  -  BaSOi+ HaOjj. 
Barium  Insoluble. 

peroxide. 

In  a  very  concentrated  state  it  can  be  obt^ned  by  direct  distillation 
tn  vocuoof  a  mixture  of  sodium  peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid; 
Na,0,  +  HjSO,  -NaiSOi+  H,0,. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  formed  in  many  other  ways;  e.g. 
together  with  ozone  {%  36)  in  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus;  by 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  when  the  flame  is  cooled  by  a  piece 
of  ice.  The  formation  of  ozone  has  been  often  detected  when 
hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state  comes  in  contact  with  oxygen  mole- 
cuJea.     We  suppose  that  in  the  moment  just  after  hydrogen  is  set 
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free,  ite  atoms  have  not  yet  united  to  form  molecules,  so  that  the 
individual  atoms  possess  unusual  chemical  activity.  This  is  the 
general  conception  of  the  ttatus  nascendi.  Thus  Traube  has 
observed  the  following  instances  of  the  production  of  hydrogen 
peroxide:  Zinc  filings,  when  shaken  with  water  and  oxygen  or  air, 
give  hydrogen  peroxide,  since  the  zinc  and  the  water  generate  a 
small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  tinites  with  the  oxygen.  Palla- 
dium-hydrogen behaves  likewise  when  brought  in  contact  with 
water  and  air.  In  this  case  it  is  the  hydrogen  released  from  the 
palladium  that  urates  with  the  oxygen.  Many  metals,  such  as 
copper,  lead  and  iron,  yield  hydrogen  peroxide  on  being  shaken 
with  air  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the 
case  of  zinc  and  water.  Finally,  the  peroxide  is  formed  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water,  when  a  current  of  air  or,  better,  oxygen  passes 
over  the  negative  electrode  (at  which  hydrogen  is  evolved). 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  formed  at  very  high  temperatures 
from  steam  and  oxygen  (g  103) ;  just  as  in  the  formation  of  ozone 
under  the  same  conditions  (§  36),a  rapid  cooling  is  necessary  in 
this  case  also,  else  the  compound  decomposes.  The  formation 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  has  been 
shown  in  the  following  way:  A  hydrogen  flame  was  allowed  to 
bum  at  the  mouth  of  a  bulb  tube  containing  a  little  water.  By 
means  of  a  very  rapid  current  of  air  the  flame  was  blown  into 
the  bulb,  causing  a  very  sudden  cooling  of  the  mixture  of  steam 
and  air.  After  a  time  the  water  in  the  bulb  gave  the  tests  for 
hydrogen  peroxide.  As  a  further  analogy  to  the  case  of  ozone 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  has 
no  connection  with  the  combustion,  for  on  directing  a  fine  stream 
of  water  upon  an  incandescent  Nernst  glower  some  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  generated  in  the  water. 

Physical  Properties. — In  the  pure  anhydrous  condition  hydrogen 
peroxide  is  a  colorless,  slightly  viscid  Uquid,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.4584  at  ()°,  based  on  water  at  4°.  (A  density  calculated  on 
this  basis  is  indicated  by  ^4°.)  It  becomes  solid  at  a  low  tem- 
perature and  melts  at  —2°. 

Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  peroxide,  whea  wholly  free 
from  impurities,  especially  from  suspended  particles  ot  solid  mat- 
ter, is  rather  stable  and  can  be  distilled  in  vacuo;  when  impure, 
it  decomposes,  however,  into  water  and  oxygen,  as  it  also  does 
in  dilute  solution.     In  the  latter  state  it  is  more  stable  in  the 
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presence  of  traces  of  acid  than  in  the  presence  of  bases.  It  ia  an 
interesting  fact  that  it  decomposes  rapidly  in  contact  with  powdered 
substances,  apparently  without  acting  upon  them.  Finely  divided 
Hlver,  gold,  platinum  (platinum  black),  and  especially  manganese 
dioxide  decompose  it  with  effervescence  (due  to  escaping  oxygen). 
Even  rough  surfaces  have  a  disturbing  effect;  Bruhl  observed, 
lor  instance,  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
evolves  oxygen  when  poured  upon  ground  glass.  All  these  actions 
must  be  r^arded  as  catalytic  accelerations  of  the  ordinarily  very 
Blow  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  effect  of  hsat 
is  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  accelerate  the  reaction;  concentrated 
preparations,  when  warmed,  often  decompose  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  an  explosion. 

The  oxidizing  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  an  important 
chemical  property.  This  is  always  due  to  the  surrender  of  an 
oxygen  atom,  which  effects  the  oxidation,  while  water  remains. 
Lead  sulphide,  PbS,  is  oxidized  by  a  weak  solution  of  hydrogen 
peroxide'  to  lead  sulphate,  PhSO*;  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  HjS, 
is  converted  into  water  and  free  sulphur.  Barium,  strontium  and 
calcium  hydroxides,  Ba(0H)2,  Sr(0H)2  and  Ca(0H)2,  are  pre- 
cipitated by  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide  from  their  solutions  as 
peroxides  of  the  general  formula  M02*naq-'  The  colorless  solu- 
tion of  titanium  dioxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  turned 
orange-red  by  hydrogen  perroxide — lemon-yellow  by  traces  of  it 
— on  account  of  the  formation  of  yellow  trioxide,  TiOa.  Thb  b  a 
delicate  test  for  hydrogen  peroxide.  Other  tests  are  found  in  the 
following  oxidation  reactions:  Potassium  iodide  starch-paste  is  at 
once  turned  blue  by  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  presence  of  a  little 
frarous  sulphate,  FeSO*. 

The  ferrous'  sulphate  carries  the  active  ox^en  of  the  hydrogen  per- 
oxide to  the  potassium  iodide.  As  a  result  two  atoms  of  iodine  are  set 
free,  the  ferrous  sulphate  being  oxidized  at  the  same  time.  According  to 
Makcho'T  a  tugher  oxide  of  iron  is  formed  in  this  reaction. 

A  very  characteristic  reaction  is  this;  Chromic  acid  solution 
(HjCrOt),  when  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide,  is  changed  to  a 
higher  oxide  (see  §  295)  which  is  blue  in  aqueous  solution  and 
may  be  taken  up  by  ether  if  shaken  with  the  latter.  This  test 
is,  however,  less  dehcate  than  the  two  preceding  ones. 

'  Aq.  (aqua),  a  fr«quent]y  used  abbreviation  for  wat«r  of  crystalliiatiiH) 
or  hydration.  ^     ^ 
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A  third  group  of  chemical  effects  of  hydrogen  peroxide  depends 
on  its  reducing  power.  When  alver  oxide  is  introduced  into  a 
soiutioD  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  a.  vigorous  evolution  of  oxygen 
occurs,  water  and  metaQic  silver  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
Potas»um  permanganate  solution  loses  its  color  when  mixed 
with  a  hydrogen  peroxide  solution  acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid, 
oxygen  being  given  off  rapidly: 

2KMn04+3H2S04+5H3O3-K8S04+2MnS04+8H20+5O2. 

The  brown  peroxide  of  lead,  Pb02,  is  reduced  to  reddish-yellow 
lead  oxide,  FbO. 

Ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide  yield  water  and  oxygen;  when 
dilute,  they  are,  however,  able  to  exist  side  by  side. 

There  is  a  test  for  hydrc^n  peroxide,  depending  on  its  reducing 
power,  which  is  even  more  delicate  than  those  described  above,  A 
mixed  solution  of  ferric  chloride  and  red  prussiate  of  potash  h&rf  a  red 
color.  On  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  Prusaian  blue  is  precipitated. 
Traces  of  the  peroxide  turn  the  solution  green.  The  reaction  fails  in  the 
presence  of  free  acid. 

The  ability  of  so  powerfully  oxidizing  a  substance  as  hydrogen 
peroxide  to  act  also  as  a  reducing-agent  can  be  explained  as  follows: 
One  of  its  two  oxygen  atoms  must  be  loosely  joined  to  the  mole- 
cule, since  it  is  easily  given  up.  All  the  substances  which  are 
reduced  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  ajK)  have  one  loosely  held  oxygen 
atom;  silver  oxide,  potassium/perraanganate,  ozone  and  others 
give  up  their  oxygen  at  rather  low  temperatures.  It  b  therefore 
possible  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  oxygen  atoms,  which 
tends  to  make  them  form  oxygen  molecules,  is  stronger  than  the 
force  by  which  they  are  held  in  hydrogen  peroxide  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  respective  oxygen  compound  on  the  other. 

Uses  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide. — The  colors  of  old  paintings  are  often 
restored  by  means  of  it.  The  darkening  of  them  is  due  in  many  cases  to 
the  transformation  of  white  lead  sulphate,  PbSOj,  to  black  lead  sulphide. 
The  latter  is  readily  oxidised  by  hydrogen  peroxide  back  to  white  lead 
sulphate.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  of  value  io  bleaching  ivory,  silk, 
feathers,  hair,  bristlea  and  sponges.     It  is  also  important  in  analyus. 

For  therapeutic  purposes  at  30%  solution  of  hydroeen  peroxide  is  pre- 
pared by  Merck  which  is  perfectly  pure  and  is  obtained  by  vacuum  dis  il- 
lation from  a  more  dilute  solution.   Before  use  it  is  strongly  diluted.    It 
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has  the  advantage  ot  not  being  subject  to  decompostion.  The  concentra- 
tion of  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  generally  expressed  in  the  volumea 
of  oxygen  that  it  can  evolve;   thus,  for  a  3%  solution  it  is  ten  volumea. 

39.  The  composition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  was  established  by 
TsENARD  as  early  as  1S18.'  He  first  concentrated  it  in  a  vacuum 
and  then  introduced  a  weighed  amount  of  it,  enclosed  in  a  vial,  into 
a  graduated  barometer-tube  over  mercury.  The  vial  was  then 
broken  and  its  contents  decomposed  by  heating  the  tube  from 
without  or  allowing  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide  to  rise  in 
the  tube.  It  was  thus  found  that  very  nearly  17  parts  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  by  weight  yield  8  parts  of  oxygen,  water  being  also 
formed.  One  atom  of  oxygen  (16  parts  by  weight)  is  therefore 
obtained  from  34  parts  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  remaining  18 
parts  forming  water;  in  other  words,  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
1  molecule  H204-1  atom  0.  The  peroxide  therefore  contains  one 
atom  of  oxygen  to  every  hydrogen  atom.  Its  simplest  formula 
(the  so-called  empincal  formula)  is  then  HO.  Whether  this  also 
expresses  the  molecule  or  whether  the  latter  is  a  multiple  of  it, 
remains  to  be  determined  by  finding  the  molecular  weight,  inas- 
much as  every  comjwund  of  the  general  formula  {H0)„  possesses 
the  same  composition,  viz.,  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  1  part 
of  hydrograi. 

On  account  of  the  instability  of  this  substance  its  vapor  density 
cannot  well  be  determined.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  finding 
its  molecular  weight,  to  follow  another  course,  which  is  based  on 
the  properties  of  dilute  solutions.  In  this  manner  the  molecule  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  was  found  to  possess  the  formula  H2O2.  The 
method  referred  to  is  explained  in  the  following  sections. 


MOLECULAR   WEIGHT    FROM    THE    MEASUREMENT   OF 

THE  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  FREEZING-POINT  AND 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  BOILING-POINT. 

40.  Certain  membranes  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  allow- 
ing a  solvent,  e.g.  water,  to  pass  through,  but  not  the  dissolved 
substances.  They  bear  the  name  "  acmi-permeable  membrams.". 
TTiis  property  appears  to  depend  not  so  much  on  a  sort  of  sieve 
action  as  upon  the  ability  of  the  membrane  to  dissolve,  or  else  to 
absorb  or  loosely  combine  with,  the  solvent  on  one  side  and  release 
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it  aglun  on  the  other,  while  the  dissolved  matter  remains  behind. 
One  of  the  ways  of  obtaitiing  a  semi-permeable  partition  is  by  dip- 
ping a  porous  cup — such  as  is  used  in  galvanic  cells — containing  a 
solution  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  into  a  solution  of  bhie  vitriol. 
A  thin  layer  of  copper  ferrocyanide  is  thus  formed  in  the  wall  of  the 
cup,  making  it  semi-permeable.  If  a  dilute  sugar  solution,  salt 
solution  or  the  like  be  poured  into  such  a  cup  and  the  cup  placed 
in  a  dbh  of  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  dissolved  substance  does 
not  diffuse  through  this  sort  of  a  partition.  The  water  goes 
through,  however,  for  if  the  cup  be  closed  with  a  perforated  stopper 
through  which  a  glass  tube  passes  and  then  dipped  deep  enough 
under  water  so  that  the  entire  cup  is  submerged,  the  water  will  be 
seen  to  rise  slowly  in  the  tube  till  it  reaches  a  definite  height  above 
the  level  outside. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  this  colunm  of  liquid  is  called  the 
osmotic  pressuTB  of  the  solution.  If  a  tight-fitting  piston  were 
inserted  in  the  cup,  the  force  which  one  would  have  to  exert  on  it 
to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  the  water  would  be  equal  to  the  prea- 
eure  of  the  column  of  Uquid,  for  the  water  continues  to  rise  in  the 
tube  till  the  pressing  of  the  column  prevwita  the  entrance  of  any 
more. 

According  to  researches  of  van't  Hopf  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  dilute  solutions,"  like  the  pressure  of  gases',  obej-s  the  law  of 
BoYLE  and  the  expansion  law  of  Gav-Lussac.  If  the  pressure 
exerted  at  a  certain  temperature  by  a  kg.  of  a  gas  in  a  vessel  be 
p,  the  pressure  which  na  kg.  of  the  gas  at  the  same  temperature 
exerts  in  the  same  vessel  b  n-p.  The  concenlTalion,  i.e.  density, 
of  the  gas  has  been  multiplied  n-fold. 

If  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  containing  a  per  cent  of  a 
substance  be  determined  and  found  to  be  p,  the  osmotic  pressure 
will  be  np,  if  an  na  per  cent  solution  of  the  same  temperature  be 
taken,  i.e.  if  the  concentration  be  n  times  as  great. 

An  investigation  of  the  pressures  which  a  gas  of  constant  volume 
exerts  at  the  absolute  temperatures  T'l  and  T^  shows  that  these 
pressures  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  Ti:  Tz-  The  same  proportion 
is  observed  when  the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  of  constant 
concentration  is  measured  at  the  same  absolute  temperatures  as 
above. 
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41.  The  laws  of  osmotic  pressure  find  experimental  verification  in 
measuremenbi  which  were  made  by  PrEFFEK  previous  to  van't  Hoff'b 
enunciation  of  the  laws,  Pfeffeb  investigated  dilute  sugar  solutions  and 
used  an  apparatus  not  unlike  the  one  just  described. 

The  gas  laws  are  expressed  by  the  equation  (f  34) 

PV-RT, (1) 

in  which  P  repreaenta  the  pressure,  V  the  volume,  and  T  the  absolute 
temperature  of  a  gas,  while  if  is  a  constant.  The  volume,  V,  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  concentration,  according  to  the  above  definitioo^ 

therefore  ^^  may  be  subetituted  for  V,ii  C  indicates  the  concentration. 

Ilie  above  equation  then  becomes 


w,  at  s  constant  temperature, 


Ti-Conrt. 


This  equation  must  also  be  applicable  to  osmotic  pressure..  lUs  was 
really  the  case  in  PraFTER's  measivements  of  aqueous  sugar  solutions 
of  different  concentrations,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  followii^  brief 
table.  The  temperature  varied  between  13.5°  and  16.1°,  and  hence  was 
not  perfectly  constant: 

f 

1%  535  mm.  535 

2%  1016  "  508 

4%  2082   "  521 

6%  3075   "  513 

p 
The  differences  in  the  values  of  7^  must  be  ascribed  to  the  variations 

of  temperature  and  the  unusual  experimental  difficulties  which  attend 
such  measurements. 

From  equation  (1)  it  also  follows,  when  V  (or  C)  is  a  constant,  thai 
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ThiB  condunoQ,  too,  vas  demonstrat«d  experimentally  by  Pfiepfeb 
in  the  case  of  sugar  aolutioa,  as  may  be  eeen  from  tbe  following  table. 
A  one  per  cent  solution  was  used: 


510 

287.16 

520.5 

28S.5 

Mi 

305 

1.78 
667  309  1.83 

Van't  Hoff  has  further  shown  that  the  numerical  value  of  the 
osmotic  pressure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gas  pressure;  that  is  to 
say,  when  a  definite  amount  ot  a  substance  in  the  gaseous  state 
occupies  a  given  volume,  the  gas  pressure  which  it  exerts  is  just  as 
great  as  the  osmotic  pressure  which  would  be  produced  if  the  same 
amount  of  substance  were  dissolved  in  a  hquid  making  the  same 
volume  of  solution. 

The  measurements  of  Fpbffbr  also  furnished  experimental  proof  of 
this.  He  found  that  a  1%  sugar  solution  at  7°  exerts  a  pressure  of  3  of  an 
atmosphere.  If  there  is  really  equality  between  osmotic  pressure  and  gas 
pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  law  of  Avooadro  for  gaees  is  also 
applicable  to  dilute  solutions,  the  constant  fl  of  the  equation  PV-flT" 
must  have  the  same  value  for  solutions  as  for  gases.  P  in  the  above  case 
was  found  to  be  J  of  an  atmosphere,  or  8x1033.6-689.0  g.  A  1% 
sugar  solution  contains  1  g.  sugar  in  100.6  c.c.  Aa  the  molecular 
weight  of  this  substance  is  342,  the  volume  V  which  contains  342  g.  is 
7-100.6x342.     7'-273+7°-280°.     Substituting     these     figures     in 

PV 
ft--j;-,  we  have  fl— 84664.     The  close  agreement  of  the  two  values  of  B 

(compare  p.  48)  proves  the  equaUty  of  gaseous  and  osmotic  pressure. 

42.  It  follows  from  the  preceding  that  Avogadro's  law  must 
also  hold  for  dilute  solutions.  Assuming  that  an  equal  number  of 
molecules  of  different  substances  are  dissolved  in  equal  volumes  at 
the  same  temperature,  we  know  from  the  equality  of  gas  pressure 
and  osmotic  pressure  that  the  various  substances  will  exert  the 
same  osmotic  pressure;  inversely,  in  equal  volumes  of  solution  hav- 
ing the  same  temperature  and  osmotic  pressure  there  is  the  same 
number  of  molecules. 

This  is  a  very  important  extension  of  Avogadro's  law.  We 
are  thus  able  not  only  to  compare  the  weights  of  equal  gas  volumes 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  and  calctdate  therefrom  the 
molecular  weight,  but  we  can  apply  the  same  principle  to  solutions, 
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unce  W8  know  that  in  solutions  of  the  same  temperature  and  the 
same  osmotic  pressure  the  quantities  of  the  dissolved  substances 
contained  in  equsl  volumes  of  solution  are  to  each  other  as  their 
molecular  weights. 

Just  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  molecular  weights  of 
gaseous  bodies  from  determinations  of  temp^ature,  pressure, 
weight  end  volume,  it  is  also  possible  to  find  those  of  substances 
in  dilute  solution  by  measuring  the  volume  of  Uquid,  the  tempera- 
ture, the  quantity  dissolved  and  the  osmotic  pressure.  The 
molecular  weights  of  all  substances  that  dissolve  in  some  liquid  or 
other  can  be  determined  in  this  way,  and,  since  the  number  of 
soluble  substances  ia  very  large,  there  are  not  a  few  whose  molec- 
ular weights  were  first  determined  in  this  way. 

In  working  out  this  method,  however,  there  is  a  practical 
difficulty.  The  osmotic  pressure  ia  very  hard  to  measure 
directly.  This  would  render  the  whole  method  of  little  value,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  circulation  only  requires  that  it  be 
known  whether  two  solutions  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure,  not 
the  absolute  amount  of  the  Utter;  the  law  of  Avoqadro  simply 
requires  the  equality  of  volume,  of  temperature  and  of  pressure 
(osmotic  or  gas),  without  regard  for  the  absolute  value  of  these 
factors  (between  certain  limits).  Now,  it  is  easy  to  measure 
magnitudes  which  are  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  whether  equality  of  osmotic  pressure 
exists  or  not.  These  ntagnltudes  are  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  and  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point.  An  explanation  of 
these  terms  is  perhaps  necessary: — When  a  substance  is  dissolved 
in  a  liquid  the  maximum  tension  of  the  vapor  is  less  above  the  solu- 
tion than  above  the  pure  solvent  at  the  same  temperature,  for  the 
particles  of  the  dissolved  body  attract  the  molecules  of  the  solvent, 
hindering  the  formation  of  vapor  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  facilitating  the  return  of  vapor  molecules  into  the  liquid. 
This  lowering  of  the  vapor  pressure  necessarily  causes  a  depression 
of  the  freezing-point  and  an  elevation  of  the  boiling-point,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  following  diagrams.  In  Fig.  18,  abc  represents 
the  vapor-pressure  curve  of  a  solvent  in  the  neighborhood  of  its 
freezing-point  b;  the  part  ab  gives  the  pressures  for  the  frozen 
matter;  the  part  6c  for  the  liquid  solvent.  This  latter  part  is 
always  more  nearly  horizontal  than  the  former,  as  has  been  proved 
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both  experimentally  and  theoretically.  The  fieeziDg-point  of  a 
liquid  is  that  temperature  at  which  the  solid  and  liqmd  states  can 
exist  side  by  side  indefinitely.  This  condition  requires  that  the 
solid  and  the  liquid  substance  have  the  same  vapor  tension.  If, 
for  instance,  the  vapor  tension  of  the  solid  were  greater  than  that 
of  the  liquid,  we  should  have,  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  vapor 
given  off  from  the  solid  condensing  to  a  liquid  and  the  fonner  giad- 


ually  turning  into  the  latter.  Inversely,  if  the  vapor  tension  of  the 
solid  were  less  than  that  of  the  liquid,  the  entire  liquid  would, 
under  similar  conditions,  solidify. 

The  freezing-point  h  can  thus  be  regarded  as  the  inteiBection  of 
the  vapor-pressure  curves  a&  and  he  of  the  solid  and  the  liquid,  re- 
spectively. Let  lis  now  consider  the  curve  h'^  of  a  solution.  Its 
vapor  pressure  is  lower  than  that  of  the  pure  solvent,  so  its  inter- 
section with  the  curve  ab  must  lie  more  to  the  left,  that  is,  its 
freezing-point  is  lowered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boiling-point 
of  a  solution  is  that  temperature  it  which  the  tension  of  its  vapor 
equals  one  atmosphere.  If  Od  in  Fig.  19  represents  this  tension, 
a  line  dd'  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscissas  will  intersect  the  vapor- 
pressure  curve  ac  of  the  pure  solvent  at  a  lower  temperature,  than 
it  will  the  curve  aV  of  the  solution.  The  latter  must,  therefore, 
have  a  higher  boiling-point. 

43.  The  connection  between  these  magnitudes  and  the  osmotic 
pressure  will  be  better  understood  after  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Solutions  in  the  same  solvent,  separated  by  a  semi-penneable  parti- 
tion, can  only  be  in  equilibrium  when  they  are  iiotmic,  i.e.  when  they  exerl 
the  same  osmoltc  pressure. 
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Let  us  imagine  the  solutions  in  an  apparatus  coneisting  of  two  cylinders 
that  are  connected  by  a  tube  containing  a  setni-permeable  partitioD.  In 
both  cylinders  the  level  of  liquid  is  kept  at  the  same  height  constently  by 
adding  or  removing  some  from  time  to  time. 

The  solution  with  the  greater  oamotic  pressure  will  extract  solvent 
from  the  other,  for,  because  of  the  stronger  pressure  which  the  dissolved 
molecules  exert  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  Uquid,  the  first  solution 
will  endeavor  to  increase  in  volume  at  the  expense  of  the  second. 
Equilibrium  will  be  established  so  soon  as  the  same  pressure  is  exerted 
by  the  dissolved  molecules  upon  the  unit  area  of  the  free  surfaces  of  the 
liquids  from  both  sides  of  the  semi-permeable  partition;  in  other  words, 
when  the  solutions  are  isotonic. 

2.  Isotonic  solulwna  with  the  same  solvent  have  the  same  vapor  tension 
al  Ihe  same  temperalure. 


Fio.  20.  Fio.  21. 

The  proof  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  contradiction  to  which  the 
assumption  that  isotonic  solutions  have  unequal  vapor  tensions  leads. 
The  accompanying  diagram.  Fig.  20,  represents  a  closed  vessel,  that 
is  separated  by  the  semi-permeable  partition  HH  into  two  parts,  wluch 
contain  the  isotonic  solutions  A  and. 5.  Near  the  top  the  two  parts 
are  connected  with  each  other.  Assuming  that  the  vapor  tension  of  A 
is  greater  than  that  of  B,  vapor  must  pass  out  of  A  and  condense  in  B; 
the  result  ia  that  A  becomes  more  concentrated,  B  more  dilute,  and 
they  are  no  longer  isotonic.  In  such  a  case,  according  to  the  first  prin- 
ciple, the  solvent  would  then  begin  to  pass  through  HH  from  B  to  A. 
The  assumption  of  perpetual  motion  which  is  thus  made  necessary  can 
only  be  avoided  by  supposing  that  the  va|)or  tension  is  the  same. 

3.  Isotonic  soluiions  wiih  the  same  solvent  have  the  same  jreezing- 

Let  us  again  take  the  same  apparatus,  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  isotonic  solutions  A  and  B,  a  piece,  C,  of  the  solvent  in  the  solid 
state  (Fig.  21).  Let  us  also  assume  that  A  and  C  have  the  same  vapor 
tendon.    We  then  have,  according  to  definition  (see  |  42),  the  tem- 
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perature  of  the  freezing-point  of  A.  However,  if  A  and  B  ore  isotonic, 
they  have  the  some  vapor  tension.  B  will,  therefore,  have  the  same 
vapor  tension  as  C.  Hence  B  and  C  must  also  be  at  their  only  coexist- 
ence temperature,  the  freezing-point  of  B,  At  their  freezing-points 
A  and  B,  therefore,  have  the  same  temperature  as  C,  i.e.  they  poasess 
the  same  freezing-point. 

4.  Isotonic  aolyiiona  with  the  same  solvent  have  the  aame  boiling-point. 

M  we  saw  in  S  42,  tlie  boiling-point  of  a  solution  is  that  temperature 
at  which  tlie  tension  of  its  vapor  equals  one  atmosphere.  Two  solutions 
with  a  common  solvent,  therefore,  liave  the  same  vapor  tension  at  their 
boiling-point.  Now,  it  was  shown  above  that  solutions  having  tlio 
same  temperature  and  vapor  tension  are  isotonic.  If  these  soluUoos 
have  the  same  vapor  tension  (at  their  boihng-point)  and  are  iaotonic, 
they  must  also  have  the  same  temperature. 

Since,  as  has  just  been  demonstrated,  isotonism  requires  like  freezing- 
points  and  boiling-points,  it  is  evident  the  depresuon  of  the  freezing- 
point  and  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  must  be  the  same  in  isotonic 
solutions  with  the  same  solvent. 

In  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  and  the  elevatioti  of  the 
boiling-point  we  thus  have  a  means  of  deciding  whether  solutions 
are  isotonic.  Use  is  made  of  this  fact  for  the  determination  of 
molecular  weights  in  the  following  way:  The  freezing-point  of  a 
liquid,  e.g.  water,  acetic  acid,  phenol,  etc.,  is  first  determined. 
Thereupon  a  gram  molecule  of  a  substance  whose  molecular 
weight  is  known  is  dissolved  in  a  given  weight  (hence  also  in  a 
given  volume)  of  the  liquid.  A  depression  of  the  freezing-point 
is  observed.  This  depression  will  always  be  the  same,  no  matter 
what  the  substance  is  that  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  providing 
that  one  gram  molecule  is  dissolved  in  the  same  volume  of  liquid. 
The  depression  of  the  freezing-point  for  one  gram-molecule  of  ' 
solute  is  thus  a  constant  for  the  solvent. 

Now  if  we  prepare  a  1%  solution  of  a  compound  whose 
molecular  weight,  M,  is  unknown  and  measure  the  freezing-point 
depression,  A,  we  have 

4M=Constant. 

This  formula  is  also  applicable  to  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point, 

as  can  be  readily  seen.  M  is  the  only  unknown  and  can  therefore 
be  calculated. 
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When  water  ia  used  as  the  solvent,  the  product  of  the  depression  A  of 
the  {reenng- point  of  a  1%  solution  and  the  molecular  weight  M  has  benti 
fouodfromnumerousobservationstobelQ-    We  have  therefore  for  water 


For  hydrogen  peroxide,  the  depres^on  of  the  freeEing-poiot  of  a 
Z3%  aqueous  solution  was  found  to  be  2.03°.  This  would  correspond  to 
-^-0.615"  for  a  1%  solution;  benceA  -0.615,  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  molecular  weight  is  x  gjT-30.9. 

Since  the  formula  HO  corresponds  to  a  molecular  weight  of  17,  HiOi 
to  one  of  34,  and  the  latter  number  is  the  nearer  to  the  molecular  weight 
found  by  experiment,  we  conclude  that  hydrogen  peroxide  has  the  doubled 
empirical  formula  HiOi. 

The  constants  for  the  freezing-point  depression  {molecular 
depression)  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  {mdeadar 
elevation)  of  some  compounds  that  are  well  adapted  for  these 
determinations  are  given  in  Orq.  Chem.,  §  13. 

The  freezing-point  method  for  determining  molecular  weight 
is  called  the  a-yoacopic  method,  while  the  boiling-point  method  is 
known  as  the  firullioscopic  method.  Apparatuses  for  the  easy 
and  exact  determination  of  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point 
and  elevation  of  the  boiling-point  are  described  in  Org.  Chem., 
§§14  and  15. 


BROMINE. 

44.  This  liquid  element  does  not  occur  free  upon  the  earth 
because  of  its  strong  tendency  to  form  compounds.  In  com- 
bination with  metals  it  is  found  in  the  salts  of  sea-water.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  latter  by  Balahd  in  1824.  Bromides  occur  in 
rather  large  amounts  in  the  so-called  Al^aum-^alze  of  the  Stassfurt 
salt-mines,  and  also  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  brines  of 
many  salt  wells,  notably  those  of  Michigan. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Stassfurt,  Germany,  there  are  extensive  beds 
of  rock-salt  (hahte).  Above  the  halite  are  found  layers  of  other  salts 
(called  "Abraum-salze"  because  they  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  get 
at  the  halite).     These  salts  ivere  formerly  rejected  as  worthless,  but  they 
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have  mnce  been  found  to  be  rich  in  potaseium  salts,  bromides  and  other 
valuable  minerala,  so  that  the  "waste  salts"  of  former  days  are  now  the 
leading  source  of  many  commercially  and  scientifically  important  com- 
pounds. 

The  purification  of  these  Stassfurt  salts  is  accomplished  by 
solutbn  in  water  and  partial  evaporation  of  the  latter.  Various 
substances  crystallize  out,  while  the  remaining  liquid  ("mother- 
liquor  ")  stOl  contains  the  most  soluble  salts,  among  which  is  mag- 
nesium bromide,  MgBr2.  From  this  mother  hquor  the  bromine  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  chlorine,  which  sets  bromine  free  from 
bromides,  thus: 

MBr+Cl-Ma+Br.    (M-Metal.) 

The  process  employed  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
eounter-current  (§  15).  The  mother-hquor  is  allowed  to  flow  down 
through  a  tower  filled  with  round  stones,  so  that  the  exposed  sur- 
face of  the  liqtiid  is  greatly  enlarged.  A  current  of  chlorine  is 
passed  into  the  tower  from  below,  and,  as  it  risce,  the  gas  is  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  bromide  liquor,  the  most  concentrated  gas 
being  in  contact  with  hquor  which  has  already  yielded  the  greater 
part  of  its  bromine,  so  that  practically  all  the  bromine  is  thus 
easily  obtained.  The  bromine  prepared  in  this  way  always  con- 
tains a  little  chlorine,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  distillation  over 
finely  powdered  bromide  of  potassium. 

Another  method,  common  in  the  United  States,  of  obtaining 
the  bromine  from  the  mother-liquor  is  by  distiUing  the  latter 
with  manganese  dioxide  (or  potassium  chlorate)  and  sulphuric 
acid,  corresponding  to  the  method  of  making  chlorine  (§  25). 
Still  another  method  is  to  electrolyze  the  bromide  solution  and 
boil  off  the  bromine. 

The  bromine  thus  obtained  still  contains  a  Uttle  water.  It  is 
dried  by  shaking  it  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  then  dis- 
tiUing again. 

Physical  Properties. — Bromine  is  a  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; it  is  the  only  element,  excepting  mercury,  that  displays  this 
property.  It  soUdifies  at  —7.3°  and  boils  at  59°.  It  is  dark  brown, 
and  is  transparent  only  in  thin  layers.     At  the  temperature  of 
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liquid  hydrogen  (20.5°  absolute)  it  becomes  colorless;  Moissan 
showed  the  same  to  be  true  of  chlorine  and  fluorine  as  well.  It 
is  quite  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  giving  off  brown  fumes 
of  an  extremely  irritating  and  disagreeable  odor,  whence  its  name 
(^pmfios^atench).  Sp.  g.-3.1883  at  0°.  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve  3.5  parts  of  bromine.  The  addition  of  potassium  bromide 
to  the  water  iacreases  its  solubility  a  little.  Its  vapor  density  is 
79.96  (0  =  16). 

The  tjiemical  properties  of  bromine  are  completely  analogous  to 
those  of  chlorine,  but  the  action  of  the  former  is  less  energetic. 
While,  for  instance,  chlorine  combines  with  hydrogen  in  the  day- 
light at  ordinary  temperatures,  bromine  does  not.  Its  affinity  for 
many  elements  b,  however,  very  strong.  It  reacts  vigorously  with 
phosphorus;  and  powdered  arsenic  and  antimony  take  fire  when 
sprinkled  upon  bromine.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  two 
closely  related  alkali  metals,  potassiiun  and  sodium,  the  former 
reacts  vigorously  with  bromine,  while  the  latter  does  not  react  with 
it  at  all  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  bromine  moUade  consists  of  two  atoms;  for,  since  its  vapor 

density  is  79.92  (see  above),  its  molecular  weight  must  be  159.84 

Inasmuch  as  a  gram  molecule  of  no  one  of  the  very  numerous 

bromine  compounds  contains  less  than  79.92  g.  bromine,  but  often 

simple  multiples  of  this  quantity,  its  atomic  weight  is  taken  to 

be  79.92,  based  on  0=16.     The  molecule,  therefore,  contains 

159.84     _    ^ 
^^^=2  atoms. 


HYDROGEIT  BROMIDE,  or  HYDROBROMIC  ACID,  HBr. 

45.  This  gaseous  compound  can  be  obtained  by  direct  syn- 
thesis from  its  elements;  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  pass 
hydrogen,  together  with  bromine  vapor,  through  a  hot  tube  con- 
taining platinum  gauze.  This  is  the  most  practical  method  of 
manufacturing  it. 

Hydrobromic  acid  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen on  bromine  compounds.  Silver  bromide,  AgBr,  for  example, 
is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature  to  metallic  silver 
with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  bromide. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
hydrogen  compounds.  For  this  purpose  numerous  organic  com- 
pounds can  be  used.  For  example,  bromine  reacts  with  naph* 
thalene,  CioHg,  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  form  hydrogen  bromide, 
somewhat  impure,  however,  from  the  presence  of  organic  sub- 
stances. Hydrogen  bromide  is  also  produced,  together  with  free 
sulphur,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  led  into  bromine  under  water: 

H2S+Br2-S+2HBr. 

Hydrobromic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  bromine  compound  with  a  hydrogen  compound,  phoaphonis 
pentabromide,  PBrg,  and  water  being  employed: 


Ab  phoephoric  acid  is  not  volatile,  but  the  desired  substance  is,  the 
two  products  of  the  reaction  can  be  easily  separated. 

Physical  Properties.^ At  ordinary  temperatures  hydrogen  bro* 
mide  la  a  gas.  It  can  be  condensed,  by  cooling,  to  a  liquid  whidi 
boils  at  —64,9°  (under  738.2  mm.  pressure),  and,  by  still  farther 
cooling,  to  colorless  crystals,  which  melt  at  —88.5°.  It  has  a 
pungent  odor  and  a  sour  taste.  In  contact  with  moist  air  it  forms 
dense  clouds,  like  hydrochloric  acid  (5  29).  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  1  vol.  water  dissolving  about  600  vols,  at  10°;  its  solu- 
bility is  thus  even  greater  than  that  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Chemical  Properties. — Here,  too,  the  acidic  nature  is  strongly 
displayed.  Various  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  magnesium,  are 
acted  upon  by  hydrobromic  acid,  forming  a  salt  and  free  hydrogen. 
The  moat  of  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water;  silver  bromide,  however, 
is  insoluble  and  lead  bromide  difficultly  soluble. 

A  very  high  temperature  is  required  to  decompose  hydrogen 
'bromide  into  its  elements. 

The  composition  of  hydrobromic  acid  can  be  determined  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Since  its  vapor  density  is 
40.46,  it  has  a  molecular  weight  of  80.92.  The  atomic  weight  of 
bromine  being  79.92  (0=  16),  it  follows  that  the  formula  of  hydro- 
bromic acid  must  be  HBr.     Moreover,  the  dry  gaa  can  be  decom- 
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posed  with  sodium  amalgam,  whereby  it  la  found  that  half  of  its 
volume  consists  of  hydrogen;  this  confirms  the  above  molecular 
fonnula. 

lODHTE. 

46.  This  element,  a  crystaUine  solid,  was  discovered  by  Cocb- 
TOis  in  1812,  but  its  elementary  nature  was  first  recognized  in  1S15 
by  Gav-Lu88ac.  Like  chlorine  and  bromine,  it  does  not  occur  in 
the  free  state,  but  is  frequently  found  in  nature  in  combination 
with  some  metal.  An  important  source  of  iodine  compounds  is 
the  mother-hquor  (§  44)  remaining  in  the  purification  of  Chili 
saltpetre;  another,  the  ash  of  seaweeds,  known  in  Scotland  as 
kdp  and  in  Xormandy  as  varec,  which  contains  iodides.  The 
extraction  of  the  iodine  is  accomplished  either  by  passing  chlorine 
into  the  solution  or  by  distilling  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  for  bromine  and  chlorine. 
The  commercial  iodine  is  purified  by  warming  it  gently  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  potassium  iodide,  the  iodine  subliming  in  the 
pure  state,  free  from  traces  of  chlorine  and  bromine  that  may 
have  been  present.  Finally,  it  is  dried  in  a  desiccator  over  aul- 
pburic  acid. 

Physical  Prtypertiea. — Iodine  forms  tabular  crystals  of  a  dark 
gray  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.948  at  17°.  It 
melts  at  114.2°,  and  boUs  under  760  mm,  pressure  at  184.35°. 
Its  vapor  is  characterized  by  a  beautiful  dark-blue  color,  which 
gave  the  element  its  name  (fct«S'?f —violet).  In  water  it  is  only 
slightly  soluble — enough,  however,  to  color  the  water  yellow.  It 
dissolves  easily  In  a  solution  of  potassium  iodi(^,  the  latter  being 
turned  brown.  In  various  other  liquids,  such  as  alcohol,  ether, 
carbon  disulphide  and  chloroform,  iodine  is  also  easily  soluble.  It 
is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  aJcohollc  and  the  ethereal  solutions  are 
brown,  while  the  solutions  in  carbotl  disulphide  and  chloroform 
are  violet;  other  solvents,  e.g.  benzene,  give  solutions  of  an  inter* 
mediate  color.  The  explanation  of  this  diversity  of  color  is 
that  in  the  brown  solutions  the  iodine  has  formed  a  compound 
with  the  solvent,  whereas  in  the  violet  solutions,  which  have  very 
nearly  the  same  color  as  iodine  vapor,  the  element  exists  in  the 
free  state. 
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This  conclusioa  is  reached  in  various  ways;  one  is  from  the 
fact  that  the  addition  to  the  violet  iodine  solution  of  a  small 
amount  of  a  liquid  that  dissolves  iodine- with  a  brown  color  does 
not  alter  the  freezing-point  of  the  solution.  The  number  of 
molecules  free  to  move  has  thus  not  been  changed  by  this 
addition;  in  other  words,  the  iodine  has  united  with  the  added 
liquid. 

The  vapor  density  of  iodine  is  8.72  (air-I)  at  about 
600°.  Aa  the  temperature  rises,  it  grows  .steadily  smaller,  however. 
At  1500°  we  iind  it  is  reduced  to  almoat  half  of  what  it  is  at  600°. 
Later  (}  49)  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discusa  this  phenomenon, 
known  as  dissociation,  which  has  been  observed  with  many 
substances. 

47.  The  chemical  properties  of  iodine  resemble  very  strongly 
those  of  chlorine  and  bromine.  Its  affinity  for  otiier  elements  is 
in  general  weaker,  however,  than  that  of  the  two  halogens  men- 
tioned. It  combines  with  metals,  e.g.,  mercury,  directly  to  form 
salts  (iodides).  A  characteristic  test  for  iodine  b  the  intense  blue 
coloration  which  it  imparts  to  starch  solution;  the  slightest  traces 
of  iodine  can  be  thus  detected.  The  blue  color  disappears  on 
boiling  and  reappears  on  cooling,  provided  the  boiling  was  not  too 
prolonged. 

The  blue  substance  formed  from  iodine  and  starch  is  not  a  com- 
pound,  but  b  to  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  absorption  of  iodine  by 
starch;  for  the  quantity  of  iodine  taken  up  by  starch  from  the  solution 
in  KI  aepends  largely  on  the  concentration  of  the  solution  and  does  not 
become  constant,  even  when  a  large  excess  of  solution  is  present.  It  is 
the  reaching  of  a  constant  ratio  that  cliaracterizes  chemical  combination. 

The  molecule  of  iodine,  investigated  by  the  same  method  as  was 
employed  with  bromine,  is  found  to  consist  of  two  atoms  at  600°; 
hence  the  formula  is  I,.  Above  1500°  it  must  contain  only  one 
atom,  for  the  vapor  density  is  only  half  as  great. 
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BTDROGSn  JODroE,  or  HTDRIODIC  ACID,  HI. 

48.  This  compound  can  be  obtained  by  direct  synthesis  from 
its  elements,  and  that  is  really  the  best  method  for  preparing  it 
in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  For  this  piupose  hydrogen  and  iodine 
vapor  are  conducted  together  over  heated  platinum -black,  which 
accelerates  their  combination. 

Hydrogen  iodide  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  iodine 
with  hydrogen  compounds.  Oi^anic  hydrogen  compounds  are 
preferable,  especially  colophonium  and  copaiva  oil.  This  method 
is  also  used  for  the  laboratory  preparation  of  the  gas,  but  the 
hydrogen  iodide  thus  obtained  is  more  or  less  adulterated  with 
organic  substances.  When  iodine  acts  on  hydrogen  sulphide  water 
hydrogen  iodide  is  formed,  sulphur  being  liberated  (S  45). 

As  an  example  of  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  an  iodine  compound, 
we  may  mention  the  reduction  of  silver  iodide  by  hydrogen,  from 
which  hydrogen  iodide  results. 

Finally,  the  action  of  an  iodide  on  a  hydrt^n  compound  is 
illustrated  by  the  decomposition  of  a  phosphorus  iodide,  PI3  or 
PI5,  by  water.  As  was  explained  in  §  45,  it  is  possible  to  use 
phosphorus,  iodine  and  water.  This  method,  with  some  variation 
or  other,  is  the  preferable  one  for  the  preparation  of  hydriodic 
acid. 

According  to  Gattbkmann,  it  is  best  to  first  add  yellow  phosphorus 
(4  g.)  in  very  small  pieces  to  44  g.  iodine,  and  then  decompose  the  result- 
ing compound  with  a  little  water.  In  order  to  remove  the  free  iodine 
from  the  hydr<^n  iodide  formed,  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  over  red 
phosphorus. 

file  decomposition  of  the  halogen  salt  by  sulphuric  acid  is  even  less 
anulable  for  the  preparation  of  hydriodic  than  for  hydrobromic  acid, 
nnce  the  former  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  than  the 
latter. 

Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  iodide  is  a  colorless  gas,  whose 
specific  gravity  is  62.94  (H  — 1).  It  fumes  strongly  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  possesses  an  acid  reaction  and  a  pungent  odor.  At 
0*  and  4  atmospheres  pressure  it  condenses  to  a  colorless  liquid, 
which  boils  at  —34  14°  under  a  pressure  of  730.4  mm.  The  melt- 
ing-point of  the  solid  is  —50.8".    Hydrogen  iodide  is  very  soluble 
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in  water;  1  vol.  HjO  at  10°  dissolves  425  vols.  HI,  This  solution 
fumes  strongly,  and  tiunE  dark  brown  after  a  time,  because  of  the 
liberation  of  iodine. 

Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  iodide  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  acid.  With  metak  it  forms  salts  (iodides),  hydrogen 
being  given  off.  These  are  almost  all  soluble,  with  the  exception, 
of  the  iodides  of  silver,  and  mercury.  Lead  iodide  is  slightly  soluble 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  addition  to  its  acidic  character, 
hydriodic  acid  possesses  another  property,  which  is  not  found  in 
hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids.  Since  it  splits  up  readily 
into  hydrogen  and  iodine,  it  can  act  as  a  strong  reducing-agent, 
especially  at  high  temperatures.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas  turns  brown,  iodine  being 
set  free  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air;  this  change  is  greatly 
aided  by  the  influence  of  light.  At  a  high  temperature  hydrogen 
iodide  is  decomposed  into  Hj  and  I2,  as  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  the  violet  iodine  vapor.  In  organic  chemistry,  particularly, 
frequent  use  is  made  of  the  reducing  power  of  this  acid. 

Formula  of  Hydriodic  Acid. — ^The  vapor  density  of  this  sub- 
stance has  been  found  to  be  62.94.  Its  molecular  weight  is  there- 
fore 125.88.  The  atomic  weight  of  iodine  being  126.92  (0  =  16), 
it  is  seen  that  the  molecular  weight  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
formula  HI  — 127.92,  and  no  other  formula  is  possible. 

DISSOCIATION. 

49.  When  hydrogen  iodide  is  subjected  to  a  slow  increase  of 
temperature,  it  commences  to  decompose  at  a  definite  temperature 
slightly  above  180°  into  hydrogen  and  iodine  vapor.  As  the  heat- 
ing continues,  the  decomposition  grows  gradually  greater  till  a 
point  is  finally  reached  when  the  gas  mixture  contains  only  the 
individual  elements.  If  the  mLxture  is  then  slowly  cooled,  the 
same  stages  are  passed  through  in  inverse  order,  so  that  the  degree 
of  decomposition  at  any  one  temperature  is  found  to  be  the  same, 
no  matter  whether  the  temperature  was  approached  from  above 
or  below,  it  being  only  necessary  that  the  particular  temperature 
should  be  maintained  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  both  cases. 

The  phenomenon  just  described  is  to  be  observed  with  a  great 
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nmny  substances.  It  is  called  dissodation,  and  was  first  studied  in 
1857  by  H.  Saintx-Claibe  Deville. 

The  d^ree  of  decomposition  of  hydrogen  iodide  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  always  the  same  for  a  definite  temperature.  It  necessarily 
follows  from  this  that  if  one  starts  with  the  uncombined  elements, 
hydrogen  and  iodine,  and  heate  them  together  long  enough  at  a 
certain  temperature,  a  gas  mixture  of  ^cactly  the  same  compo- 
sition will  be  formed  as  that  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
hydrogen  iodide  at  the  same  temperature.  This  is  confirmed  by 
experiment;  e.g.  equivalent  amounts  of  iodine  and  hydrogen  were 
heated  in  a  sealed  vessel  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapor  of  boiling  sul- 
phur (445°).  The  amount  of  hydrogen  iodide  finally  produced 
was  79.0%,  i.e.  21.0%  of  the  gas  mixture  remained  uncombined. 
Again,  when  a  like  vessel  filled  with  hydrogen  iodide  was  heated  to 
the  same  temperature,  it  was  found  that  21.5%  had  decomposed 
— a  figure  very  close  to  that  obtained  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

Such  reactions,  which  lead  to  the  same  result,  no  matter 
whether  we  start  with  the  one  set  of  substances  (Hj  +  la)  or  with 
the  other  (2HI),  are  called  reversible  reactioDS.  When  the  final 
stage  is  reached,  the  sets,  or  "systems,"  are  said  to  be  in  equi- 
librium with  each  other. 

If  we  have  a  system  of  substances  A+B-i-  ... ,  which  is  par- 
tially changed  into  another  system  P+Q-\-  ... ,  the  equilibriur' 
between  the  two  systems  is  expressed  by  the  sign  ^;  thus: 

A+B...ip±P+Q..: 

We  saw  that,  in  the  [Reparation  of  hydrogen  iodide,  platinum  black 
is  used  because  it  accelerates  the  combination.  Neither  this  nor  any 
other  catalyzer,  however,  changes  the  proportional  extent  to  irtiich 
(Mmbination  takes  place.  For  instance,  experiments  have  shown  that 
at  350*  18.6%  of  the  hydriodic  acid  is  decomposed  when  no  platinum- 
black  is  present,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  this  catalyzer  the  decom- 
pontion  reaches  19%;  these  two  figures  are  alike  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error.  There  is  a  theoretical  reason  why  this  must  be  sa 
If  the  catalyzer  influenced  the  equilibrium,  we  could  realize  combination 
and  decomposition  by  alternately  adding  and  removing  the  catalyzer. 
Under  constant  conditions  of  temperature  the  system  would  absorb 
energy  in  one  instance  and  evolve  it  in  the  other.  The  energy  obtained 
in  the  latter  case  could  be  used  to  do  work.    Work  would  thus  be  gained 
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from  a  system  remdning  at  constant  temperature,  but  according  to  the 
principles  of  thermodynamics  this  is  impossible,  since  the  production  of 
work  is  always  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  temperature. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  such  an  equilibrium  comes  ahout, 
and  why  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  that  begins  at  a  cer- 
tain temperature  does  not  complete  itself.  To  this  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  furnishes  a  satisfactory  answer.  According  to  this 
theory  the  molecules  of  gases  are  constantly  in  motion.  While 
s  constant  inean  velocity  of  the  molecules  may  be  assumed  to  exist 
for  every  temperature,  the  velocities  of  the  individual  molecules 
must  be  considerably  different,  because  of  their  very  frequent 
collisions  with  each  other.  The  atoms  of  a  molecule  must  also  be 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  chan^ng  their  respective  positions,  for 
tiie  repeated  collisions  of  the  molecules  displace  the  atoms  from  th^ 
positions  of  equilibrium.  These  movements  of  the  atoms  are  the 
more  violent  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  molecules.  It  is  easy 
to  concrave  that  they  may  at  last  become  so  violent  as  to  throw 
the  atoms  out  of  their  sphere  of  mutual  attraction.  The  molecule 
is  thus  broken  up.  In  a  body  of  gas  at  a  definite  temperature  this 
will,  however,  only  occur  in  those  molecules  whose  velocity  is 
above  certain  limite;  hence  we  see  a  reason  for  partial  decompMir 
turn.  The  explanation  of  partial  combination  is  exactly  analogous. 
The  atoms  set  free  from  the  molecules  of  the  elements  enter  into 
the  spheres  of  mutual  attraction,  and  if  their  velocities  are  not 
great  enough  to  resist  the  attraction,  the  different  atoms  unite. 

In  the  case  of  the  formation  and  decompontion  of  hydrc^n  iodide 
this  can  be  conceived  as  follows:  Two  HI  molecules  meet  in  such  a 
state  of  atomic  movement  that  the  H  atoms  enter  the  spheres  of  attrac- 
tion of  each  other,  and  the  I  atoms  likewise,  so  that  H,  and  I,  are  formed. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  molecules  Hj  and  T,  may  again  meet  in  such  a 
way  that  each  H  atom  enters  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  one  of  the 
I  atoms,  whereupon  two  HI  molecules  are  formed. 

According  to  the  above  the  state  of  equilibrium  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  in  the  unit  of  time  just  as  much 
passes  from  the  one  system  into  the  other  as  vice  versa.  Until 
the  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  amounts  which  pass  from 
one  system  into  the  other  in  the  unit  of  time  are  unlike. 
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In  order  to  define  more  clearly  this  condition  of  equilibrium  we 
must  introduce  the  concept  of  reaction  velod^.  By  this  term 
we  understand  the  number  of  moles  transformed  from  one  system 
into  the  other  in  the  unit  of  time.  Suppose  that  in  the  unit  of 
volume  (one  liter,  for  instance)  there  are  a  moles  of  a  substance 
A,  which  can  undergo  a  chemical  change  into  a  substance  B.    If 

in  the  unit  of  time  (say  one  minute)  —  moles  of  A  are  converted 

into  B,  the  reaction  velocity  S  will  be  expressed  by  — .    Incase 

there  are  originally  only  ia  moles  of  A  per  liter,  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  number  of  moles  converted  per  minute  is 

=-- .     We  thus  perceive  that  the  reaction  velocity  is  proportionai 

to  the  number  of  gram-molecules  per  liter,  or,  in  other  words,  ta 
the  concentration.  This  b  a  principle  of  very  wide  application', 
it  is  ordinarily  called  the  law  of  chemical  mass  action.  It  finds 
a  general  expression  in  the  equation 

in  which  £  is  a  constant  factor,  the  reaction  constant,  or  velocity 
constant. 

SO.  Let  us  assume  that  the  molecules  of  a  compound  are  dis- 
sociated by  heat  into  two  others,  the  process  being  expressed  by 

A=B+C, 
in  which  A,  B  and  C  represent  single  molecules.  Of  the  sub- 
stance A,  a  gram-molecules  were  originally  present,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  definite  time,  (,  x  gram-molecules  have  undet^ne  the 
above  decomposition.  The  problem  is  to  express  the  reaction 
velocity  at  any  moment.  At  the  beginning  (during  the  first 
minute)  the  reaction  velocity  is  proportional  to  a;  after  the  tune 
/,  when  the  concentration  has  fallen  to  a—x,  the  amount  converted 
during  the  succeeding  minute  will  be  proportional  to  a—x.  The 
reaction  velocity  thus  constantly  diminishes.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  evident  that  e—k-a  and  s'—k{a—x)  are  not  the  true  expressions, 
respectively,  for  the  reaction  velocity  in  the  first  minute  and  in  the 
minute  following  the  time  t.  They  would  be  correct,  if  the  con- 
centration  remained   constant  during   these   minutes   instead  of 
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diminishing,  as  it  does  in  reality.  However,  we  can  approach 
the  real  velocity  by  coosideriiig  not  one  minute  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  this  unit  of  time,  which  we  will  call  Jt;  the  smaller  Jt 
is  taken  the  less  is  the  concentration  change.  Supposing  that 
the  quantity  of  A  which  is  transformed  in  this  very  short  period 

Jt  is  Jx,  the  expression  -j-  must  be  very  close  to  the  real  velocity, 

because  it  Indicates  the  quantity  transformed  in  a  unit  of  time 
so  small  that  the  concentration  scarcely  diminishes  during  it. 
We  approach  the  true  velocity  nearer  and  nearer  accordii^  as 
we  take  4t  smaller  and  smaller^  and  when  it  is  made  infinitely 


■  Jt 


;  becomes  the  exact  expression  of  the  velocity.     It  is 
customary  to  express  such  infinitely  small  quantities  by  the  letter 
d,  thus:   -J.    The  mathematical  expression  for  the  velocity  at 
a  time  t,  when  the  concentration  is  a~x,  thus  becomes 
S-^-Kia-x),     _ 

K  ^3&ng  the  velocity  constant. 

The  above  reaction  is  termed  unimotecular.  When  two  (like  or 
different)  molecules  react  with  each  other,  the  reaction  is  called 
bimolecular;  it  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 
A+B=C    or    =C+D+... 

The  equation  for  the  reaction  velocity  is  different  in  this  latter 
case.  Assuming  that  originally  a  gram-molecules  of  A  and  b  gram- 
molecules  of  B  take  part  in  the  reaction,  and  that  x  gram-molecules 
of  A  and  of  B  are  decomposed  at  the  end  of  the  period  t,  there  must 
be,  respectively,  a—x  and  6— x  of  the  two  substances  present  at 
this  moment.  The  reaction  velocity  will  then  be  proportional  to 
the  i^oduot  of  these  quantities,  thus: 

S,-^-K\a-x)(b-m), 

in  which  K'  is  again  a  constant;  for  suppose  that  there  were  only 
one  molecule  of  A  present;  the  possibihty  of  its  reacting  with  a 
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molecule  of  B  would  then  be  proportioaal  to  the  number  of  mole- 
cules of  B.  When  there  are  a—x  molecules  of  A  this  possibility 
becomes  a—x  times  as  large. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  above  that  the  temperature  is  constant. 
We  shall  see  in  S  104  that  this  factor  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
reaction  velocity. 

51-  The  manner  of  expressing  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
now  plain.  Assuming  that  the  reaction  velocity  of  the  one  system 
is  S  and  that  of  the  other  S',  equilibrium  must  exist  when 

S=S'. 

The  slate  of  equilibrium  may  therefore  be  defined  as  that  state 
in  which  the  reaction  velocUiea  oj  both  systems  have  become  equal. 

Let  tts  apply  these  considerations  to  the  dissociation  of  hydro- 
gen iodide.    This  may  be  expressed  by 

2HIj=iHa+l2. 

If  a  grsm-^nolecules  HI  per  utut  volume  are  present  originally  and 
r  of  these  are  decomposed  after  a  given  period,  the  reaction  velocity 
at  this  moment  (since  in  this  case  a^-b,  and  the  reaction  is  evi- 
dently bimolecular)  is 

S-Cia-xyi, 
C  being  a  constant. 

From  the  x  gram-molecules  of  hydrogen  iodide  ^  gram-mol&- 

oules  of  hydrogen  and  aa  equal  amount  of  iodine  have  been  formed. 
The  velocity  of  formation  of  HI  from  H2  and  Ij  is  therefore  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation 


in  which  C  is  a  constant.    Accordingly  equilibrium  will  exist 
^en 

4C 
in  which  K  is  subrtituted  for  j^. 
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Thifl  equation  may  be  written  in  a  slightly  different  way,  since 
in  gases  the  number  of  molecules  per  unit  volume  is  pro;x>rtional 
to  the  pressure  (J  31).  Assuming  that  at  a  given  moment  the 
pressure  of  the  hydrogen  iodide  still  present  is  p,  that  of  the  hydro- 
gen is  pi,  and  that  of  the  iodine  vapor  p3,  the  equilibrium  constant, 
K,  can  be  represented  by  the  expression 


PiPs 

p2 


K. 


It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  dissociation  is  less  if  the  hy- 
drogen iodide  was  originally  mixed  with  hydrogen  or  with  iodine 
vapor.  The  necessity  of  this  being  true  follows  immediately  from 
the  above  equation,  for  the  addition  of  these  gases  amounts  to  an 
increase  of  pi  or  pa.  If  K  is  to  remain  constant,  p,  or  in  other 
words  the  mass  of  undissociated  hydrogen  iodide,  must  increase. 
We  see  also  from  the  equation  that  the  same  increase  of  Hj  or  of 
I2  must  have  the  same  influence  on  the  equilibrium.  A  further 
conclusion  from  this  equation  is  that,  when  p,  pi  and  p2  are  in- 
creased n-fold,  i.e.  when  hydrogen  iodide  undergoing  dissociation 
is  compressed  or  expanded  at  a  constant  temperature,  the  degree 
of  dissociation  must  remain  unaltered,  since 

npi-Ttpa     pipa 
(np)2         p2  • 

TKis,  too,  is  confirmed  by  experiment. 

In  the  dissociation  of  hydrogen  iodide  the  gas  volume  does  not 
change,  since  two  molecules  {2HI)  yield  two  molecules  (Ha  and  I2). 
In  all  such  cases  the  degree  of  dissociation  must  be  independent 
of  the  volume,  because  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  latter  causes 
changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  reacting  gases  which  are  pro- 
portional to  each  other,  and  hence  the  factor  representing  the 
concentration  falls  out  of  the  equation. 

Hydrogen  iodide  is  also  decomposed  by  light.  It  Is  a  peculiar  fact 
that  this  dissociation  is  unimolecular  (HI  =  H  +  I),  while  that  caused  by 
rise  of  temperature  is  bimolecular.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  the 
following  very  general  method.     When  the  reaction  is  unimolecular, 

the  equation  for  the  velocity  of  decomposition  is  tt  — K(a— i).     When, 
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however,  it  is  bimolecular  (2HI— Hj+I^,  the  equation  becomes 
■Tj  -K(a~x)'.  With  the  help  of  integral  calculus  theae  equations  can 
be  solved  for  K;   from  the  first  we  find 

^"jlog.^, (1) 

where  log.  is  the  natural  logarithm,  and  from  the  second: 

^-7m£=F) « 

If  now  we  determine  x  for  various  values  of  t,  the  values  of  K  can  be 
calculated;  they  muat  be  constant.  If  this  constancy  appears  in  (1), 
the  reaction  is  unimolecular,  if  in  (2),  bimolecular. 

FLUORINE. 

53.  This  element  was  first  isolated  from  its  compounds  by 
MoissAN  in  1886.  It  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  combination  with 
calcium  as  flitor  spar,  CaFj,  and  in  certain  rare  minerals. 

The  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  in  the  free  atat«  is  due  to 
its  very  great  affinity,  which  makes  it  unite  with  other  elements 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  yet  it  has  only  been  success- 
fully prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  pure  anhydrous  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  which  potassium  fluoride  has  been  dissolved  to  make  the 
liquid  a  conductor. 

The  manner  in  which  Moissan  accomplished  this  is  interesting. 
A  mixture  of  about  200  g.  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  and  60  g. 
hydrogen  potassium  fluoride  is  introduced  into  a  copper  U-tube  (Fig. 
22)  of  a  capacity  of  about  300  c.c,  which  has  two  lateral  exit-tubes. 
The  opea  ends  of  the  U-tube  are  closed  -n-ith  stoppers  FF,  made  of 
fluor  spar  and  wrapped  in  very  thin  sheet  platinum. 

The  cylindrical  electrodes  tt  of  platinum-iridium  pass  through  the 
stoppers  and  are  held  in  place  by  the  copper  screws  EE,  which  fit  tightly 
to  the  ends  of  the  U-tube,  with  the  help  of  a  band  of  lead  P. 

During  the  electrolysis  the  apparatus  is  kept  at  the  constant  tem- 
perature of  —23°  {by  boiling  methyl  chloride).  The  free  fluorine, 
which  is  given  off  as  a  gas  at  the  positive  electrode,  is  first  passed  through 
a  platinum  vessel  that  is  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol,  in  order  to  condense  the  acid  fumea  which  were  carried 
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orer  with  it.  The  last  tracei  of  the  acid  are  removed  by  conducting 
the  gas  through  two  platinum  tubes  containing  sodium  fluoride,  which 
absorbH  the  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  free  fluorine  gaa  was  collected  by 
MoiSHAN  in  a  platinum  tube,  whose  two  ends  were  dosed  with  plat«s. 
of  fluor  spar  so  that  one  could  look  through. 


Flo.  22. — Prbpabation  or  Fluohine  by  Elbctroltsib.     (Apter  Hoiss&m.) 

Later  Moibsan  found  that  perfectly  pure  fluorine  attacks  glass  but 
very  slowly,  so  that  the  gas  may  be  collected  in  glass  vessels. 

Physical  Properties. — Fluorine  is  a  gas  with  a  very  pung;ent 
odor  and  a  greenish-yellow  color,  which  is  somewhat  paler  than 
that  of  chlorine.  Aa  a  liquid  it  boils  at  — 187°  and  is  bright  yellow, 
■It  can  be  condensed  in  a  glass  vessel.  When  cooled  by  liquid 
'hydrogen  it  freezes  to  a  white  mass,  that  melts  at  —223°.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  19  (0=16),  that  of  the  liquid  1,14 
(water  =  1). 

Chemiail  Properties. — Of  all  the  elements  now  known  fiuorine 
has  the  strongest  tendency  to  form  compounds.  It  combines 
with  hydrogen  in  the  dark  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  an  explo- 
sive manner.  Moissan  demonstrated  this  with  the  help  of  the 
above  apparatus  by  reversing  the  electric  current  while  fluorine 
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was  being  generated;  thus  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  fluorine  waa 
formed,  which  at  once  exploded.  Aslowaa  —252,5°,  aolid  fluorine 
unites  with  liquid  hydrogen  immediately,  producing  a  flame. 
Finely  divided  carbon  ignites  instantaneously  inSuonne  ga5,form- 
ing  CF4.  With  sulphur,  red  phosphorus,  lime  and  otter  sub- 
stances fluorine  reacts  vigorously  even  at  — 187°.  Fluorine  com- 
bines with  most  metals  instantly  and  violently;  it  does  not 
unite  with  oxygen,  even  when  it  is  heated  with  the 
latter  to  600°  or  mixed  in  the  liquid  state  with  liquid  oxygen  at 
—  190°.  The  alkali  metals  (potassium  and  sodium)  and  the 
allcaline-eariih  metals  (calcium,  strontium,  barium)  take  Bre  in 
fluorine  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  the  formation  of 
fluorides.  Finely  divided  iron  glows  faintly  in  it.  Copper  be- 
comes covered  with  a  layer  of  copper  fluoride,  CuF2,  which  pro- 
tects it  agfunst  farther  corrosion;  hence  the  possibility  of  employ- 
ing this  metal  for  fluorine  generators.  Gold  and  platinum  are  not 
attacked  by  fluorine, — a  rather  striking  fact,  since  these  metals 
are  acted  on  by  chlorine,  which  otherwise  displays  a  weaker 
chemical  affinity. 

Fluorine  reacts  readily  with  hydrogen  compounds;  e,g.  water 
is  decomposed  by  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  hydrofluoric 
acid  and  strongly  ozonized  (as  high  as  14%  by  volume)  oxygen- 
It  sets  chlorine  free  from  potassium  chloride,  forming  pot-assium 
fluoride. 

The  molecule  of  gaseous  fluorine  is  expressed  by  the  formula  F2. 
Its  vapor  density  being  19,  the  molecular  weight  is  38.  Inasmuch 
as  no  Auorine  compound  contains  less  than  19  g.  fluorine  per 
gram-molecule,  but  frequently  a  multiple  of  this  amount,  the 
atomic  weight  of  fluorine  becomes  19  and  its  molecular  formula  F2. 

HTDROGEH  FLUORTOE,  or  HYDROFLUORIC  ACID,  HF. 
53.  This  compound  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1771  upon 
heating  together  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid : 

CaFa + H2SO4 = CaSOi + 2HF. 

This  is  still  the  usual  method  of  preparing  the  subetanca  A 
mixture  of  powdered  fluor  spar  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  distilled 
in  an  apparatus  of  platinum  or  lead,  since  glass  is  instantly 
attacked  by  hydrofluoric  acid.    The  distillate  is  an  aqueous  solu- 
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tion  of  the  acid,  which  for  the  above  reaaon  must  be  preserved  in 
bottles  of  lead  or  caoutchouc, 
,  By  direct  synthesia  from  its  elements  (§  52)  hydrofluoric  acid 
may  also  be  obtained.  Another  method  ia  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen on  a  fluorine  compound;  e.g.  silver  fluoride,  when  heated 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  gives  hydrogen  fluoride. 

Still  other  methods  are'by  the  action  of  fluorine  on  hydrogen 
compounds  {§  52)  and  by  the  direct  decomposition  of  certain  com- 
pounds, such  as  hydrogen  potassium,  fluoride,  KF.HF,  which 
splits  up  on  heating  into  the  two  fluorides.  This  last  reaction  is 
made  use  of  when  anhydrous  acid  is  sought. 

Physical  Properties. — Anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  color- 
less liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  boils  at  19.5"  and  solidifles 
at  -102.5°.  Sp.  g.  (H=l)  =  0.9879  at  15°.  It  has  an  extremely 
pungent  odor  and  is  very  poisonous  when  inhaled.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Chemical  Properties.  —  The  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen 
fluoride,  the  "hydrofluoric  acid"  of  commerce,  possesses  entirely 
the  character  of  an  acid;  it  evolves  hydrogen  with  most  metals, 
the  precious  metals,  however,  and  also  lead,  being  unaffected  by  it. 
The  fluorides  of  the  metals  are,  in  general,  soluble  in  water;  some, 
however,  such  as  those  of  copper  and  lead,  dissolve  with  difficulty, 
while  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  (Ca,  Sr  and  Ba)  arc  insoluble. 
It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  alkali  fluorides  that  they  are 
able  to  combine  with  a  molecule  of  the  acid,  forming  double  fluorides 
like  that  described  above,  KF-HF. 

This  charact<?riatic  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion the  molecule  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  HjF,.  The  formation  of  such 
double  molecules  is  often  observed  for  acids  (especially  orRanic  acids) .  It 
is  called  ataodation.  T^iua  liquid  water  consists  in  all  probability  of 
H,Oi  moleculea.  '•■ 

The  most  important  property  of  the  gas  for  practical  purposes 
is  that  it  attacks  glass  (c/.  §  193).  As  a  result  it  finds  extensive 
use  in  etching  glass. 

Glass  may  be  etched  in  two  ways — \rith  a  solution  of  the  gas  or  with 
the  gas  itsetf.  In  the  first  case  the  etching  ia  shiny  and  transparent; 
in  the  second  duU.  The  glass  object  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  wax  in 
which  the  figures  or  letters  which  one  desires  etched  on  the  glass  may 
be  drawn  with  a  stylus.    Then  the  object  is  either  dipped  in  dilute 
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hydrofluoric  acia  for  a  wlule  or  set  over  a  leaden  dish  which  contains  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  calcium  fluoride  kept  slightly  warm  by  a 
low  flame.    Only  the  places  where  the  coating  was  removed  are  attacked, 
so  that,  when  the  latter  is  subsequently  dissolved  off  (by  turpentine  or  ' 
alcohol),  the  etch-figure  is  visible. 

MoissAN  has  proved  that  glass  is  also  attacked  by  perfectly  drv 
hydrofluoric  acid  gfis. 

The  furmvia  of  hydTofiuaric  add  gas  is  HF,  which  can  be  deter- 
mined in  exactly  the  same  way  as  was  done  for  the  analogous 
chlorine  and  bromine  com{)ounds. 

Compounds  ^  the  Halogeni  irith  each  oQier. 

54-  The  halogens,  or  salt-formerB,  i.e.  the  elements  fluorine,  chlorine, 
bromine  and  iodine  (so-caUed  because  they  form  salts  with  metals  by  direct 
combination),  can  unite  with  each  other  to  form  rather  unstable  compounds. 
In  general  the  most  stable  of  these  compounds  are  those  whose  component 
halogens  show  the  greatest  dissimilarity. 

Iodine  unites  with  fluorine  to  form  a  compound  IF|,  which  can  exist  even 
in  the  gaseous  state.  There  is  also  a  BrFj;  chlorine  and  fluorine,  however, 
do  not  combine  with  each  other. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  at  low  temperatures  give  an  unbroken  series  of 
mixed  crystals  (J  212,  2),  but  form  no  compound.  With  iodine  chlorine  gives 
two  compotrnds,  ICl  and  ICl,.  It  depends  on  the  quantity  of  chlorine  present 
as  to  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  is  obtained.  ICl  is  a  reddish  brown  ofl 
that  eventually  yields  crystals  melting  at  24.7°;  it  boils  at  101.3°.  Water 
decomposes  it  into  iodic  acid,  iodine  and  hydrt^en  chloride.  It  exists  in  two 
modifications.  TO,  crystalliies  in  long  yeUow  needles  and  on  fusing  dis- 
sociates almost  completely  into  ICl  and  CI,.  In  a  small  quantity  of  water 
it  disBotves  almost  unchanged;  but  a  lai^r  quantity  of  wat«r  decomposes  it 
partially  into  hydrogen  chloride  and  iodic  acid. 

Bromine  and  iodine  give  only  one  compound,  BrI,  which  is  consideiably 
diasodated  in  the  liquid  as  well  as  m  the  gaseous  state. 

Oxygea  Compounds  of  the  Halogens. 

A^th  the  exception  of  fluorine,  the  halogens  are  known  to  form 
various  oxygen  compounds,  having  the  common  property,  of 
instability,  i.e.  of  being  easily  decomposed.  Most  of  them  can 
combine  with  water,  forming  acids.  Oxides  which  show  this  latter 
property  are  called  acid  anhydrides.  The  acids  which  are  thus 
formed  from  the  halogen  oxides  contain  each  but  one  hydro- 
gen atom,  and  this  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal.  Acids  contain- 
ing one  hydrogen  atom  which  can  be  thus  substituted  are  called 
monobasic. 
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HYPOCHLOROUS  OXIDE.     CHLORIHE  HOITOZIDE,  C1,0. 

55.  This  compound  can  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  bver 
dry  mercuric  oxide  at  a  low  temperature: 

2HgO + 2a3  -  ClsO + HgO  ■  HgClj. 

HypochlorouB  oxide  is  a  brownish-yellow  gas  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. It  can  be  condensed  by  strong  cooling  to  a  dark-brown 
liquid,  which  boils  at  +5°-  It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  sub- 
stance, especially  in  the  liquid  state,  since  the  slightest  mechanical 
disturbances  make  it  explode  vigorously,  breaking  up  into  its 
elements.  It  is  possible  to  distil  it  without  decomposition,  only 
when  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  is  entirely  free 
from  dust  (organic  matter).  It  acts  upon  sulphur,  phosphorus 
and  compounds  of  carbon  with  explosive  violence. 

The  compoeition  of  this  compound  was  determined  by  Balabi> 
in  the  following  way:  He  introduced  50  vols,  of  the  gas  into  a 
tube  over  mercury  and  decomposed  it  by  gently  warming.  He 
thus  obtained  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  which  occupied 
somewhat  less  than  75  vols.  After  the  chlorine  was  removed  by 
caustic  potash,  25  vols,  remained,  i.e.  50  vols,  chlorine  were  present, 
the  shght  difference  which  was  observed  being  ascribable  to  the 
fact  that  a  httle  chlorine  had  united  with  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 
1  vol.  hypochlorous  oxide  yielded  therefore  1  vol.  chlorine  and 
^  vol,  oxygen.    This  indicates  the  formula  CljO: 


The  vapor  density  of  the  compound  was  found  t»  be  3.03 
(mt-I),  or  43.63  (0-16).  Its  molecular  weight  therefore  becomes 
87.26,  corresponding  to  the  formula  CI2O  (2C1-71;  0-16;  sum- 
87). 

HYPOCHLOROUS  ACID,  Hao. 

56.  When  chlorine  monoxide,  Q2O,  b  passed  into  water,  it  ia 
absorbed;  the  solution  contains  hypochlorous  acid: 

a20+H20=2Hao. 
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This  compound  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution.  Its  com- 
position is  studied  in  its  salts! 

The  same  aqueous  solution  can  also  be  obtained  by  adding 
finely  powdered  mercuric  oxide  to  chlorine  water. 

HgO+2a,+H,0  =  HgCI,+2C10H. 


Upon  distillation  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  is 
obtained. 

Still  another  method  of  preparing  the  acid  solution  Is  to  lead 
chlorine  into  the  solution  of  a  base,  e.g.  potassium  hydroxide,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  whereupon  a  salt  of  hypochlorous  acid 
(hypochlorite)  is  formed: 

2KOH+a3  =  KCl+KaO+Il20. 

By  carefully  treating  the  hypochlorite  with  the  equivalent 
amount  of  nitric  acid  the  hypochlorous  acid  is  set  free  and  can  be 
separated  from  the  salts  by  distillation. 

When  concentrated,  the  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid 
has  a  golden  color.  It  ia  unstable;  only  dilute  solutions  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition.  It  oxidizes  vigorously,  breaking 
up  into  oxygen  and  hydrochloric  acid: 

2C10H  =  2HCl+Oa. 

On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  all  the  chlorine  of  both 
compounds  is  set  free; 

■  HaO+HCUCb+HgO. 

The  hypochlorites  act  just  like  the  free  acid,  since  the  presence 
of  very  weak  acids,  e.g.  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  serves 
to  liberate  hypochlorous  acid.  They  are  therefore  extensively 
employed  as  bleaching  ageats  (§  27).  A  solution  of  potassium 
hypochlorite  {eau  de  Javelle)  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  chloride 
of  lime  ("  bleaching  powder,"  §258)  deserves  particular  notice.  The 
latter  is  obtained  by  treating  lime  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  tem- 
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peratures.  The  bleaching  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  the  chlorine  which  it  contains  would  be,  if  the 
latter  were  to  act  in  the  free  state : 

2CH-HaO-2Ha+0    and    2aOH=2HCa+20. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  two  atoms  of  chlorine 
were  necessary  to  form  the  one  HCIO  molecule: 
2KOH+Cl3  =  Ka+KC10  +  H20. 

On  ehalcing  an  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  'mth  mercury 
a  brownish-yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxychloride,  nHgO-HgClj,  is 
formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Chlorine  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  shaken  with  mercury,  pves  white  merciuic  chloride, 
HgCI,  (sublimate).  These  reactions  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  substances. 

In  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  we  have  the  following  equilib- 

CI,+H,Oj=sHa+HaO, 
as  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  solution  reacts  distinctly  acid  toward 

litmus  and  that  the  hypochlorous  acid  cail  be  separated  from  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  distillation. 

The  difference  in  the  action  of  chlorine  water  and  a  solution  of  h}'po- 
chlorous  acid  on  mercury  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  above  equilibrium 
the  system  CI,+HjO  is  by  far  the  predominant  one. 

CHIORIICE  DIOXIDE,  aO,. 

57.  This  gas  is  formed  when  potassium  chlorate,  KClOg,  is 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Chloric  add  is  at  fiist 
set  free  and  this  decomposes  as  follows: 

3HCIO3 = Ha04  -I-  2a02 + H2O. 


Chlorine  dioxide  is  a  dark-yellow  gas.  It  can  be  condensed  to 
a  liquid,  which  boils  at  9.9°  and  solidifies  at  —79°  to  a  yellow 
crystalline  mass.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor  resembling  chlorine  and 
burned  sugar. 

Chlorine  dioxide  is  extremely  explosive;  warming,  jarring  or 
contact  with  organic  substances  causes  it  to  explode  with  vio- 
lence.   Light  slowly  decomposes  it. 
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Hm  folloniiig  experimenta  ^ve  one  an  idea  of  the  vigor  with  which  it 
causea  oxidation.  (1)  When  finely  powdered  sugar  ia  mixed  carefully 
with  potassium  chlorat«  and  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ia 
added,  the  whole  masa  burats  into  flame.  The  chlorine  dioxide  set  free 
makes  tlie  sugar  burn  at  ordinary  temperature,  (2)  Place  a  few  pieces 
of  yellow  phosphorus  and  some  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  under 
irater  and  allow  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  flow  down  on 
the  tn-o  substances.  The  phosphorus  at  once  burns  under  water  mth 
a  brilliant  hgbt. 

Chlorine  dioxide  is  soluble  in  water.  Such  a  solution  can  be 
easily  prepared  by  floating  a  little  porcelain  cup  in  a  large  crystal- 
lizing-dish  with  a  flat  brim  and  containing  220  c.c.  water,  putting 
into  the  cup  12  g.  potassium  chlorate  and  adding  a  cooled  mixture 
oi  44  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  11  c.c.  water.  The 
crystal] izing-dish  is  then  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  The  chlorine 
dioxide  evolved  dissolves  in  the  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution. 

When  a  base  is  added  to  a  clilorine  dioxide  solution,  a  chlorite 

(S  58)  and  a  chlorate  are  formed: 

2K0H     +     2CIO2     -     KCIO2     +     KCIO3     +     H2O. 
Pot.  ebloriW.        Pol.  eblorate. 

This  reaction  proceeds  very  slowly  iii  dilute  solution. 

The  compoaition  of  chlorine  dioxide  was  determined  by  Gat- 
Lu83.tc  as  follows:  He  allowed  the  gas  to  flow  through  a  capillary 
tube  with  three  bulbs.  By  heating  the  part  of  the  tube  in  front 
of  the  bulbs  he  decomposed  the  gaa,  the  action  being  non-explo- 
sive in  90  narrow  a  space.  Thus  there  was  obtained  in  the  bulbs 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  in  the  same  proportions  as  they 
are  contained  in  the  compound.  The  chlorine  was  absorbed  by 
potash  and  the  residual  gas  (oxygen)  was  passed  over  into  a 
measuring-tube.  The  capacity  of  the  bulbs  being  known,  it  was 
possible  from  these  data  to  calculate  the  volume  ratio  of  oxygen 
and  chlorine.  It  was  found  that  2.00  vols,  of  the  oxide  yield  .987 
vol.  chlorine  and  2.063  vols,  oxygen.  The  combining  ratio  is  very 
close  to  that  of  1:2,  represented  by  the  formula  CIO2: 
2CIO2  -  CI2  +  202. 

a  voli.        I  vol.      2  vols. 

This  formula  is  also  confirmed  by  the  vapor  density,  which  was 
found  to  be  34.5  at  i0.5°,  while  the  formula  CIO2  demands 
35.5+2X16      „_ 
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CHLOROUS  ACID,  HCK), 


58.  Tlua  acid  ia  unknown  in  the  pure  state.  Its  sodium  salt  is  formed 
by  tlie  acUon  of  sodium  peroxide  solution  on  a  chlorine  dioxide  solution: 

2aO, + NajOj  -2NaC10j + O,. 

The  silver  salt,  AgClO,,  Is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  as  is  also  the  lead 
salt,  Pb(C10J,;  they  are  both  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  break  up 
even  on  warming  to  100°  in  an  explosive  manner.  The  anhydride  of 
chlorous  add,  corresponding  to  the  formula  Cl^O,,  is  not  known. 

CBIORIC  ACID,  HaO^ 

Sg.  The  chlorates  of  potassium  or  barium  are  the  usual  sisxt- 
ing-pointa  for  the  preparation  of  chloric  acid.  When  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  barium  chlorate, 
barium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  a  dilute  solution  of  chloric 
acid  is  obtained,  which  may  be  filtered  off  from  the  sulphate  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
In  this  way  a  40%  solution  of  the  acid  may  be  obtained.  On 
concentrating  it  any  farther,  decomposition  takes  place,  oxygen 
being  evolved  and  perchloric  acid  formed.  The  concentrated 
acid  ia  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent;  wood  or  paper  ignites  when 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  It  oxidizes  hydrochloric  acid,  chlo- 
rine being  given  off;  further  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous 
acid  and  others,  even  in  dilute  solution.  The  following  reaction 
is  very  characteristic  of  chloric  acid.  When  indigo  solution  is 
added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  the  acid,  the  former  is  not  decolorized ; 
however,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphurous  acid  the  color  dis- 
appears, since  the  chloric  acid  is  thereby  reduced  to  lower  oxides. 

The  aalla  are  all  soluble  in  water,  that  of  potassium  being 
somewhat  difficultly  so,  however. 

The  composition  of  chloric  acid  was  ascertained  by  Stas  from 
an  analyas  of  silver  chlorate.  An  accurately  weighed  amount  of 
the  latter  was  reduced  by  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  to  silver 
chloride  and  this  waa  filtered  off  and  weighed.  Since  he  knew 
from  previous  investigations  the  exact  composition  of  silver 
chloride,  the  analysis  of  the  silver  chlorate  was  complete. 
Stas  found  thus  that  silver  chlorate  consists  of 
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saver. 56.3948% 

Chlorine 18.5257% 

Oxygen 25.0795% 

Total 100 .  0000% 

The  atomic  weight  of  silver  is  107.88;  that  of  chlorine  35.46; 
that  of  oxygen  16.00.  We  then  find  that  the  ratio  of  the  atoms 
in  this  salt  is 

56.39t8_  18.5257^  25.0795  _ 

i.e.  very  close  to  1:1:3,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  empirical 
formula  of  the  salt  is  AgClOg,  that  of  the  acid  itself  HClOs. 

PERCHLORIC  ACID,  UaO^. 

6o.  This  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  pei^ 
chlorate  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  of  96-97,5%  in  vacuo: 

KaOi + HaSOi = KHSO. + Hao*. 

Pure  perchloric  acid  boils  at  39°  under  a  pressure  of  56  mm. 
Hg,  and  haa  a  specific  gravity  of  Di2=»  =  i.764  at  22°.  It  is  a 
coloriess  hquid  which  does  not  solidify  on  being  cooled  with  solid 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  (about  —80°).  It  decomposes  slowly, 
taking  on  a  dark  color.  With  water  it  forma  different  hydrates; 
the  best  known  of  them  is  the  monohydrate,  HC104H20,  which 
melts  at  60°;  with  more  water  a  thick  oily  hquid  is  formed, 
similar  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Such  an  acid  contains 
71.6%  HC10«;  it  distils  without  change  in  composition  at  203° 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.82.  The  dilute  solutioQ  of  the 
perchloric  acid  is  stable. 

In  the  concentrated  state  perchloric  acid  is  a  very  strong 
oxidizing  agent.  When  a  little  is  dropped  on  wood  or  paper, 
these  ignite  with  explosion.  Very  painful  flesh-wounds  are  pro- 
duced by  it.  ^Tien  dilute,  it  does  not,  however,  release  its  oxy- 
gen nearly  so  readily  as  chloric  acid.  It  can,  for  example,  be 
gently  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  without  giving  off  chlorine, 
and  it  is  not  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid.  By  these  facts  and 
hy  ita  yielding  no  chlorine  dioxide  with  sulphuric  acid  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  chloric  acid. 
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The  salts  of  perchloric  acid,  perchlorates,  are  all  solu- 
ble in  water;  that  of  potassium  and  especially  that  of  nibidiiun 
are,  however,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  composiiion  of  perchloric  acid  has  been  determined,  as  in 
the  case  of  chloric  acid,  by  the  analysis  of  a  salt,  in  this  instance 
the  potassium  salt.  A  weighed  amount  of  the  latter  is  heat«d  to 
drive  off  all  the  oxygen.  The  loss  in  weight  indicates  the  amount 
of  the  latter.  The  analysis  of  the  remaining  potassium  chloride, 
KCl,  shows  the  amounts  of  potassium  and  chlorine.  From  these 
data  it  is  found,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  chloric  acid,  that  the 
empirical  formula  of  the  salt  is  KCIO4,  that  of  the  acid,  therefore, 
HCIO*. 

CUorine  heptozide,  C1,0„  is  the  oxide  corresponding  to  perchlorio 
add: 

2HaO(-HiO-CI,0,. 

It  may  be  obtfuned  by  slowly  adding  perchloric  acid  to  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide  cooled  below  —  10°.  By  distillation  on  a  water  bath  the  oxide  is 
obtained  as  a  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  82°.  It  is  more  stable  than 
the  other  oxides  of  chlorine;  it  neither  attacks  paper  nor  acts  on  sulphur 
or  phosphorus  in  the  cold. 

OXTGEK  COHPOUnDS  OP  BROKIirB. 

61.  Although  no  compounds  with  oxygen  alone  are  known,  there  are 
two  oxygen  acids,  viz.,  hypobromous  and  bromic. 

Hjpobtomotu  add,  HBrO,  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  HCIO, 
namely,  by  shaking  up  bromine  water  and  mercuric  oxide  together.  The 
dilute  solution  can  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  and  has  properties  entirely  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  hypochlorous  acid. 

Bromic  acid,  HBrO,,  can  be  obtained  from  the  barium  salt  with  sut 
phuric  acid  or  from  the  silver  salt  with  bromine-water: 


It  is  also  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  bromine-watw: 

Br,  +  5C1, +6H,0  -  2HBrO,  +  lOHa. 

It  corresponds  in  its  behavior  with  chloric  acid.  Many  redudng-ogents, 
such  as  hydrc^n  sulphide  and  sulphurous  acid,  are  able  to  extract  all 
Ha  oxygen.  Most  of  it«  salts  are  difficultly  soluble  ia  water.  When 
heated,  they  give  up  all  their  oxygen. 
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OZTGEIT  COHPOUimS  OP  lODIHE. 

63,  When  iodine  is  introduced  into  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  caustio 
potash  or  soda,  a  coiorlees  liquid  is  obttuned,  which  has  other  propertjes 
when  fresh  than  it  has  later.  When  freshly  prepared  it  decolorizes  indigo 
solution  and  iodine  is  liberated  on  the  addition  of  very  weak  acids. 
*LateF  OD  these  two  properties  disappear.  It  is  therefore  to  be  supposed 
that  a  hypQ-iodite  KIO  is  first  formed,  and  that  this  is  changed  slowly 
to  KI  and  KIO,.  At  the  boiling-point  the  change  takes  place  almost 
instantly. 

Iodine  pentozide,  I2O5,  is  the  anhydride  of  iodic  acid,  since  it 
can  be  obtuned  by  heating  this  acid  to  170°, 

2HIO3-H3O-I-I2O6, 
and  yields  the  same  acid  when  dissolved  in  water.    It  is  a  white 
crystalltne  substance,  which  breaks  up  into  its  elements  at  300". 

Iodic  acid,  HIO3,  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  iodine  with 
nitric  acid,  or,  better,  with  nitrogen  pentoxide. 


Iodic  acid  is  crystalline  and  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  b  a  power- 
ful oxidizing-agent,  setting  tree  chlorine  from  hydrocUoric  acid, 
for  example. 

2HIO3  +  lOHa  - 12 + 5a2 + 6H2O. 
It  reacts  instantaneously  with  hydriodic  acid,  all  the  iodine  of  both 
compounds  b^ng  precipitated: 

5HI-1-HI03=3H20+6I. 

The  salts  of  this  acid,  the  i  o  d  a  t  e  3 ,  are  in  general  not  very 
soluble  in  water;  however,  those  of  the  alkali  metals  dissolve 
rather  easily. 

On  heating  iodic  aeid  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  oxygen  la 
evolved  and  the  compound  ItOt,  iodine  dioride,  is  formed.    This  is  a 
lemon-yellow,  crystaUine  powder  that  breaks  up  into  its  elements  above 
130°.     With  hot  water  it  reacts  quipkly  to  form  iodine  and  iodic  acid: 
5IA+4H,0=8HIO,+I,. 

Periodic  acid,  HIO4  +  2II2O,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine 
on  perchloric  acid : 

Ha04  +  I-l-2H20  =  HI04-2Hj04-Cl, 

It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  solid  that  is  entirely  decomposed  at 
140°  into  iodine  pentoxide,  ox>'gen  and  water  (§  145). 
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63.  The  ^^ton  of  naming  the  various  halogen  oxjgto.-aaiB  ia 
&  general  one,  which  is  also  used  for  the  acids  of  other  elements. 
The  best-known  acid  usually  has  the  suffix  -ic,  e.g.  chloric  acid,« 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  Acids  that  contain  more 
oxygen  have  in  addition  the  prefix  per-,  thus  perchloric  acid 
and  persulphuric  acid.  Acids  containing 'iess  oxygen  have 
the  suffix  -ous,  e.g.  chlorous  Ttcid,  suljAurous  acid,  phosphorous 
acid,  etc.  Thos?  which  contain  still  less  oxygen  have  the  suffix 
-ous  and  also  the  prefix  hypo-,  e.g.  hypochlorous  acid,  hyposul- 
phurous  acid  and  hypophosphorous  acid. 

The  names  in  use  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  (see  the  National  Phar- 
macopcela)  follow  the  Latin.  Thus  we  have  Acidtun  aidpkuricum  (sul- 
phuric acid)  and  Addum  sulpkurosum  (sulphurous  acid). 

The  names  of  the  salts  of  the  best-known  (-ic)  acids  ead  in 
-aU,  e.g.  potassium  chlorate,  -sulphate,  -phosphate.  -The  salts  of 
the  -ous  acids  have  the  ending  -tie,  as  potassium  chlorite,  -sulphite, 
-phosphite.  The  salts  of  hypo-  -ous  acids  are  called  Aj/po-  -^ies; 
thus  sodium  hypochlorite,  -hyposulphite,  -hypophosphite. 

The  names  of  the  anhydrides  correspond  to  those  of  their  acids,  r 
In  namit^  oxides  the  name  of  the  element  with  or  without  the 
ending  -ic  is  used,  unless  there  is  more  than  one  oxide.  Where 
there  are  two  oxides,  the  name  of  the  one  with  the  more  oxygen 
ends  in  -ic,  that  of  the  other  in  -ous,  e.g.  mercuric  oxide,  arsenic 
oxide,  mercurous  oxide,  arsenious  oxide.  An  oxide  with  less 
oxygen  than  the  -ous  compound  is  given  the  prefix  hypo-,  and  one 
with  more  than  the  -ic  oxide  the  prefix  per-,  as  in  the  case  of  acids, 
thus  hypochlorous  oxide,  lead  pero.xide.  In  some  cases,  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  the  suffix  is  added  to  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
English  stem,  as  cuprous,  ferric,  etc. 

For  historical  reasons  many  names  now  in  use  do  not  conform  to  this 
system.  In  some  instani^s  the  oxide  first  discovered  took  the  Buffi?f  -ic, 
and  those  subsequently  discovered  were  named  accordingly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  nitrogen  oxides  (S  119). 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  oxides  of  the  general  formula  M,(^  as 
aesquioindes. 
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A  much  more  rational  syston  is  to  indicate  the  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen  by  the  Latin  or  Greek  numeral,  e.g.  chlorine 
protoxide,  or  monoxide,  iodine  pentoxide,  etc. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  HALOGEN  GROUP, 

64.  It  is  evident  from  the  forgoing  descriptions  that  the 
properties  of  the  halogens  and  their  compounds  possess  great 
similarity  among  themselves.  A  closer  study  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  increase  of  atomic  weight  is  accompanied  by  a  gradual  change 
of  physical  and  chemical  properties.  For  example,  let  us  notice 
the  physical  prop«iJes: 


Atomic  wdght 

ftldting'point 

BoiliDg-point 

Sp.  g.  (liquid  or  solid). 
Color. 


-187" 
1.14<liquid) 

'ptkiegnea- 
ish-yellow. 


79.92 
-  7 
+63 


+200 
4.97 

black 


It  is  seen  that  the  values  of  the  physical  constants  increase  on 
the  whole  with  the  atomic  weight.  The  purely  metalloid  char- 
acter of  the  first  three  is  also  found  in  iodine,  although  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  an  external  characteristic  of  metals,  viz.,  metallic 
lustre,  is  at  once  noticeable. 

The  affinity  for  hydrogen  decreases  as  the  atomic  weight 
increases.  We  saw  that  fluorine  combines  with  this  element  even 
the  dark  and  at  very  low  temperatures  in  an  explosive  manner; 
iodine  unites  with  hydrogen  directly  only  at  a  high  temperature 
and  the  compound  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  Inversely,  the 
oxygen  compounds  are  the  more  stable  the  higher  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  halogen.  While  a  halogen  of  low  atomic  weight 
displaces  a  halogen  of  higher  atomic  weight  from  its  hydroger 
compound,  e.g. 

HI+CT-Ha+I, 
the  halogen  with  higher  atomic  weight  can  on  the  other  hand 
replace  one  with  lower  in  its  oxj'gen  compounds,  setting  that 
other  one  free: 

KC103  +  I=KI03+a 
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ELECTROLYTIC  DISSOCIATION. 

65.  In  §  30  it  waa  stated  that  the  properties  of  an  aqueoua 
solution  of  hydrogen  chloride  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  dry 
gas.  It  was  also  stated  there  that  many  other  substances  undergo 
a  similar  change  of  properties  when  they  are  dissolved  in  water. 
We  may  now  consider  the  nature  of  this  change. " 

If  we  investigate  the  freezing-point  depression  of  the  aqueous 
solution  of  an  acid,  base  or  salt  of  known  concentration,  we  find 
that  the  depression  does  not  correspond  with  that  calculated  from 
the  accepted  molecular  weight  (5  43).  The  freezing-point  depres- 
sion and  the  boiling-point  elevation  are  both  greater  than  they 
should  be.    A  1%  sodium  chloride  solution  would,  for  example, 

19 
be  expected  to  show  a  depression  of  ^-==0,325°,  the  molecular 

depression  for  water  (§  43)  being  19,  i.e.  j4ilf  =19,  and  the  molec- 
ular weight  of  sodium  chloride  58.5.  In  reality,  however,  the 
depression  is  found  to  be  1.9  times  as  great,  namely,  0.617°.  As 
the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  freezing-point  depres- 
sion (5  42),  it  must  also  be  greater  than  the  calculated  amount. 

The  fact  at  once  occurs  to  us  that  gases,  to  which  dissolved 
substances  have  been  found  to  show  close  analogy,  also  exhibit 
a  similar  phenomenon.  In  numerous  instances  the  pressure 
exerted  by  a  definite  weight  of  gas  occupying  a  definite  volume 
at  a  definite  temperature  is  greater  than  the  calculation  indi- 
cates.— This  is  but  another  phase  of  the  observation  that  the 
vapor  density  of  some  gases  is  abnormally  low  at  certain  tem- 
peratures C§  47), — This  is  explained  by  assuming  a  breaking 
up  of  the  gas  molecules;  the  number  of  particles  free  to  move 
about  is  thus  increased  and  accordingly  the  pressure  becomes 
greater.     This  phenomenon  is  known  as  dissociation  (§  49), 

In  the  case  of  abnormal  osmotic  pressure  we  are  led  to  a 
similar  explanation  by  assuming  that  the  molecules  are  split  up 
into  several  independent  particles.  A  difficulty  arises,  however, 
when  we  try  to  conceive  the  nature  of  this  division.  In  solu- 
tions of  salts  in  water  it  would  be  possible  to  assume  a 
hydrolytie  separation,  i.e.  into  free  base  and  free  acid  (p.  104), 
which  would  necessarily  be  complete  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  strong  acids  and  bases,  inasmuch  as  the  osmotic  pressure  of  such 
solutions  in  concentrations  of  ts  normal   (§  93),  for  instance, 
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amounts  to  double  the  calculated  pressure.  There  are,  however, 
serious  objections  to  such  a  hypothesis.  In  the  fiist  place,  it  has 
never  yet  been  possible  to  separate  such  a  solution  by  diffusion  into 
the  free  base  and  free  acid  which  it  is  supposed  to  contain.  A 
second  and  still  more  serious  objection  is  that  an  acid  or  base  in 
an  aqueous  solution  by  itseH  exerts  an  osmotic  pressure  greater 
than  that  calculated.  Here,  however,  hydrclytic  diesociation  ia 
impossible. 

The  question  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  division  has  found  its 
answer  in  a  consideration  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
abnormal  osmotic  pressure  and  the  transmission  of  the  electric 
current.  Akhhenius  observed  that  only  those  substances  which 
conduct  the  electric  current  in  aqueous  solution,  namely,  acids, 
bases  and  salts,  show  the  above-mentioned  abnormalities  in  osmotic 
pressure.  When  these  substances  are  dissolved  in  another  liquid 
than  water,  the  resulting  solution  ia  a  non-conductor,  but  at  the 
same  time  its  osmotic  pressure  again  assumes  the  normal.  These 
facts  enable  us  to  perceive  the  connection  between  the  apparently 
disconnected  phenomena  of  abnormal  osmotic  pressure  and  elec- 
trolytic conduction. 

In  order  to  understand  this  relation  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  usual  explanation  of  electrolytic  conduction.  Let  us  take 
hydrochloric  acid  as  an  example.  Perfectly  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  a  non-conductor,  as  is  also  perfectly  pure  water.  However, 
when  the  gas  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which 
transmits  electricity  very  well.  Evidently  a  certain  reaction  must 
have  resulted  from  the  mixing  of  the  water  and  the  hydrogen 
chloride.  We  were  led  to  surmise  this  above  {§  29),  when  it  was 
found  that  this  gas  solution  does  not  obey  Henby's  law.  Since 
during  the  transmission  of  the  current  the  hydrogen  chloride  is 
broken  up  into  hydrogen  and  chlorine  while  the  water  remains 
unchanged,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  hydrogen  chloride  molecules 
are  the  ones  which  have  undei^ne  a  change. 

The  phenomena  of  electrolytic  conduction  now  find  their  com- 
plete explanation  in  the  assumption  that  the'  change  which  the 
hydrochloric  acid  underwent  consisted  in  a  separation  of  its  mole- 
cules into  electrically  charged  atoms  (ions)  (g  267).  This  separa- 
tion may  have  been  complete  or  partial,  the  extent  dejiending  upon 
the  concentration  among  other  things.  When  a  current  passes 
through  the  solution,  the  negatively  charged  chlorine  ions  (the 
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anions)  are  drawn  toward  the  positive  electrode  (anode);  they 
become  electrically  neutral  on  contact  with  the  latter  and  escape 
from  the  liquid.  Similarly  the  positively  chained  hydrogen  ions 
(cationa)  wander  toward  the  negative  electrode  (cathode). 
In  this  way  conduction  goes  on,  the  undivided  molecules  having 
no  part  in  it.  This  division  of  the  molecules  is  known  as  electro- 
lytic dissociation,  or  ionization. 

The  existence  of  free  ions  in  the  solution  of  an  electrolyte 
ia  demonstrated  by  Ostwald  in  the  following  manner.  The  tube 
abed,   Fig.  23,  is  nearly  filled  with   dilute  sulphuric  acid.      The 


I 


Fio.  23. 
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narrowed  portion  be  is  about  40  cm.  long.  A  rod  of  amalgamated 
zinc  is  lowered  into  a  to  serve  as  the  positive  electrode,  while  a 
platinum  wire  is  fused  into  d  at  p  for  a  negative  electrode.  If 
connection  is  made  with  a  battery  of  ten  accumulators,  there  is 
an  immediate  evolution  of  hydrogen  at  p.  The  passage  of  the 
current  through  the  liquid  results  in  the  formation  of  zinc  sul- 
phate around  the  bar  in  a: 

Zn + H2SO4 = ZnSO* + H3. 

Now  if  this  hydrogen  has  to  pass  through  &c  to  p,  it  must  cover 
the  40  cm.  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  However,  it  has  been 
shown  both  by  investigations  which  cannot  be  described  here 
and  by  calculus  that  this  migration  would  take  many  hours.  The 
hydrogen  appearing  at  p  as  soon  as  the  circuit  is  closed  cannot, 
therefore,  come  from  a;  the  most  natural  explanation  is  to  sup- 
pose that  there  are  already  free  ions  in  the  neighborhood  of  p 
and  that  they  are  discharged  by  the  current  and  given  off  from 
the  liquid  as  free  hydrogen. 

ToLMAx  has  shown  that,  when  a  long  tulje  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkali  iodide  b  rotated  as  the  spoke  of  a  wheel  at  3000- 
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5000  revolutions  per  minute,  the  outer  end  becomes  negative 
with  respect  to  the  inner  end.  The  solution  must  thCTCfore 
contain  positive  and  negative  components  which  can  move 
independently  of  each  other.  The  iodine  ions,  being  much 
heavier  than  the  alkali  ions,  would  naturally  accumulate  at  the 
outer  end. 

In  order  that  this  hypothesis  of  dissociation  into  ions  may  also 
account  for  abnormal  osmotic  piessure,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  ions  are  independent  particles,  just  as  free  to  move  as  the 
molecules  are  supposed  to  be.  The  number  of  freely  moving 
particles  in  the  same  volume  is  thus  increased.  Hence,  whether 
the  amount  of  ionization  is  calculated  from  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity or  from  the  osmotic  pressure,  the  result  should  be  the 
same  according  to  the  above  hypothesis.  Thb  is  found  to  be 
the  case. 

Suppofdng  that  every  molecule  yields  n  iona  by  the  dissociation  and 
that  the  dissociated  portion  of  the  whole  number  of  molecules  is  r,  the 
number  of  freely  moving  particles  is 

The  osmotic  pressure  must  therefore  be  [1  +r("~l)l  times  as  great  as 
in  the  case  of  undivided  molecules.  If  this  pressure  p  is  jig  in  the  latter 
case,  then 

p-pjl+r(n-l)l 

wherefore 

r-i^ a) 


From  the  electrical  conductivity  we  are  able  to  find  the  value  of  j-  in 
the  following  way :  Aa  the  dilution  becomes  greater,  the  molecular  con- 
duttivUy  increases.  By  this  term  we  mean  the  specific  conductivity  of 
the  solution  multipUed  by  the  number  of  liters  in  which  a  gram~molecule 
of  the  substance  is  dissolved  As  the  dilution  is  gradually  increased,  the 
molecular  conductivity  approaches  a  definite  limit.  Since  the  conductivity 
is  only  due  to  the  dissociated  molecules,  it  may  be  assumed  that, 
when  this  limit  is  reached,  all  the  molecules  are  broken  up  into  ions.  If 
the  molecular  conductivity  for  infinite  dilution  is  represented  by  ^  and 
that  for  the  dilution  v  (1  gram-molecule  in  v  liters)  by  i,,  it  is  evident  that 

-i '■" 

The  following  table  shows  the  agreement  of  the  values  calculated 
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by  the  two  methods.  The  values  opposite  r,  fere  calculated  from  the 
observed  freezing-point  depressions  and  those  opposite  r«  from  the  con- 
ductivities of  the  salt  solutions.  The  concentration  throughout  is  1  g.  per 
liter. 


KO. 

NH.a. 

KI. 

NbNO.. 

0.82 
0.S6 

0.8S 
0.84 

0.90 
0.92 

0.82 

*" 

66.  Jonic  EquUihrium. — Tn  a  case  of  electrolytic  dissociation  we 
have  an  equilibrium  to  deal  with,  namely,  that  between  the  un- 
dissociated  molecules  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ions  on  the  other. 
In  the  cose  of  a  monobasic  acid  this  equilibrium  may  be  repre- 
sented by 

AHi:±A'+H-, 

where  A'  is  the  acid  radical  (anioo)  and  H'  the  hydrogen  UHi 
(cation).    For  a  base  we  have 

MOHi^M"+OH'. 

We  may  apply  here  the  equilibrium  equation  deduced  in  §  49, 
Given  a  gram-molecules  of  AH  per  unit-volume,  of  which  x  ore 
divided  into  two  ions  each,  then  the  equilibrium  is  represented  by 

From  this  equation  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  dmodalion  ia 
diminish^  by  the  iiUroduction  into  the  solution  of  a  substance  with 
like  ions  Quat  as  the  addition  of  hydrogen  or  iodine  reduces  the 
dissociation  of  hydrogen  iodide  gas,  $  50).  This  effect  (which  is 
called  the  "common  ion  effect")  may  be  produced  on  a  salt  in 
solution  by  the  addition  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  the  same  base 
or  a  salt  of  the  same  acid.     The  equation  then  becomes 

a—x=K-x(x+p), 
p  being  the  concentration  of  the  added  ion.    K  can  only  r^nain 
constant  provided  x  diminishes. 

It  also  follows  that  the  degree  of  dissociation  depends  on  the  con- 
centration.  If  the  latter  be  increased  Ti-fold,  we  have  from  tiie 
above  equation 

n{a—x)'^Kn^a^,    or     {a—x)  -if -n-i^. 
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It  n  hs>l,  X  must  diminish,  i.e.  the  ionization  decreaaea  with 
increasing  concentration.  If  n  is  <  1,  a;  must  increase,  Le.  lAe 
ionization  increasM  with  the  dilution.  When  n  is  infinitely  small, 
we  have  a^x,  in  other  words,  at  infinite  dUvtion  the  ionization  ts 
comjAele. 

We  are  now  able  to  give  another  definition  of  acids  and  bases 
than  that  of  S  30.  Acidt  are  those  substances  which  give  H<ora 
in  aqueous  solution;  bases  under  the  some  condition  give  OH- 
iom. 

All  the  properties  of  acids,  bases  and  salts  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  degree  of  their  ionization, — among  others  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  rather  vague  term  strength  of  an  add 
or  base. 

As  early  as  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  observed  that  an 
acid  can  sometimes  expel  another  acid  from  its  salts.  On  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  sodium  carbonate,  for  instance,  sodium 
chloride  is  formed  and  carbonic  acid  given  off.  The  same  is  true 
of  bases.  When  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  iron  chloride,  iron  hydroxide  ia  precipitated  and  sodium  chloride 
is  also  formed.  The  acid  or  base  that  can  expel  another  from  its 
Baits  was  considered  by  Bergmann  (1735-1784)  to  be  "stronger" 
than  the  one  expelled. 

Experience  has  taught  that  those  acids  and  bases  are  strong- 
est which  are  the  most  ionised  for  the  same  dilution.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is,  for  example,  stronger  than  hydrofluoric  acid.  At 
a  dilution  of  one  gram-molecule  per  htcr  the  former  is  almost 
completely  (about  80^^)  split  up  into  ions,  the  latter  only  3%, 

It  was  remarked  above  {§  30)  that  acids  turn  blue  htmus  red, 
and  bases  red  htmus  blue.  It  is  only  natural  to  seek  the  cause  of . 
these  common  properties  of  acids  on  the  one  hand  and  bases  on 
the  other  in  that  which  all  acid  solutions  have  in  common,  namely, 
hydrogen  ions,  and  in  that  which  all  solutions  of  bases  have  ia 
common,  namely,  hydroxyl  ions.  The  reactions  be- 
tween acids,  bases  and  salts  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion are  almost  invariably  reactions  be- 
tween their  ions.  We  shall  explain  this  later  in  many 
instances;  the  following  example  may  suffice  for  the  present. 
When  dilute  solutions  of  a  base  and  an  acid  are  mixed,  we  have 
a  salt  solution  (§  30).     In  order  to  understand  what  reaction  has 
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taken  place  we  must  know  that  in  dilute  solution  most  aalts  are 
almost  wholly  split  up  into  ions.  Water  itself,  however,  is  split 
up  only  in  an  extremely  small  amount.     In  the  equilibrium 

HaOjztH'+OH', 

there  is  thus  very  little  of  the  system  on  the  right-band  side. 

The  amount  of  the  ionization  of  water  has  been  determined  in  various 
wajrs,  which  cannot  be  taken  up  here,  but  are  discussed  in  text-books  of 
electrochemistry.  The  results  of  the  different  methods  agiee  well  and 
show  that  the  concentration  of  hydrogen,  or  hydraxyl  Ions,  is  very 
nearly  1.0x10-';  i.e.,  1  g.  H.^onfl  and  17  g.  OH-ions  are  contained  in 
ten  million  liters  of  water. 

Nov/,  when  a  base  and  an  acid  are  mixed  we  have  together  in  Uie 
solution  M+OH'  and  A'  +  H'.  Of  these  ions  M'  and  A'  can  exist 
freely  side  by  side;  but  not  so  with  H+OH',  for  these  must  unite 
to  form  water  according  to  the  above  equilibrium.  In  the  format 
tion  of  the  salt  we  therefore  have  only  the  H'  and  OH'  ions  uniting, 
producing  undissociated  molecules  of  water. 

It  is  now  easy  to  understand  also  why  a  strong  acid  (i.e.  one 
almost  completely  ionized)  expels  a  weak  (slightly  ionized)  acid 
from  its  salts.  To  use  an  example,  suppose  we  add  to  a  liter  of 
a  sodium  fluoride  solution,  containing  one  mole  of  the  salt,  a 
similar  solution  of  hydrochloric-  acid.  In  the  mixed  solution  we 
have  the  ions 

H'+O'+Na'+F'. 

Since  the  equilibrium  HF?:iH'  +F'  is  conditioned  on  the  presence 
of  only  3%  of  H'  Ions  and  F'  ions,  there  is  a  large  excess  of  these 
ions  in  the  liquid  and  almost  all  of  them  must  unite  with  each 
other,  while  the  Na'  and  CI'  ions  remain  free;  in  other  words, 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  sodium  chloride  (dissociated)  are  formed. 

It  also  becomes  manifest  that  the  old  notion,  once  very  gen- 
erally held,  that  the  stronger  acid  expels  the  weaker  one  from  its 
salts  compldety  is  incorrect.  When  the  expelled  acid  or  base  escapes 
from  the  solution  as  a  gas  or  is  precipitated,  the  expulsion  may  in- 
deed seem  to  be  complete;  we  shall  examine  the  case  more  thor- 
oughly in  §  73. 

We  can  now  go  a  step  farther.    It  was  stated  above  that  water 
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is  partially  ionized,  tliough  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  SuppoEe 
that  we  dissolve  in  water  a  salt  of  a  strong  base  and  an  extremely 
weak  acid,  such  as  potassium  cyanide,  for  instance.  Ae  such  a 
salt  is  highly  ionized,  we  have  in  the  solution  the  ions 

ff+OH'+K+CN'. 

Since  the  acid  HCN  is  very  weak,  there  will  be  too  many  CN'  ions 
in  the  liquid  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  equilibrium  equation 
H'+CN'saHCN; 

hence  some  of  the  H'  ions  of  the  water  will  unite  with  CN'  ions. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  an  excess  of  OH'  ions  is  created  in 
the  liquid;  for,  inasmuch  as  potassium  hydroxide  b  a  strong  base, 
they  do  not  unite  with  the  K'  ions.  The  water,  which  originally 
reacts  neutral,  because  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  are  present  in 
equal  numbers  and  are  mutually  compensating  in  regard  to  their 
Action  on  litmus,  thus  comes  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction  by  the 
solution  in  it  of  potasffltun  cyanide.  We  therefore  see  that  salts  of 
this  nature  are  partially  spht  up  by  water  into  free  base  (K'  +  OH') 
and  free  acid  (undissociated  HCN).  Thb  phenomenon  is  called 
hydrolysis.    We  shall  meet  with  it  frequently  in  the  sequel. 

When  Ahhhenius  presented  the  doctrine  of  electrolytic  dis- 
sociation in  1887,  it  met  with  much  opposition.  It  was  seen 
that  its  effect  would  be  to  produce  a  veritable  revolution  of  many 
previously  accepted  views.  Compounds  such  as  hydrochloric 
acid,  sodium  nitrate  and  others,  which  had  ever  been  considered 
as  the  most  stable,  were  to  be  supposed  according  to  the  theory 
of  Arrhenius  to  break  up  as  soon  as  they  dissolve  in  water.  It 
also  seemed  nonsensical  that  we  should  have  to  assume  the  existr 
ence  of  free  potassium  and  iodine  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
for  example,  since  potassium  produces  hydrogen  and  potassium 
hydroxide  as  soon  as  it  touches  water  and  since  a  KI  solution  is 
colorless,  while  iodine  solutions  are  brown. 

So  far  as  the  first  point  is  concerned,  it  should  be  noted  that 
it  is  the  solutions  of  these  same  strongly  ionized  compounds  which 
are  chemically  the  most  active,  a  fact  which  indicates  rather  a 
loose  than  a  firm  union  of  the  constituent  atoms  in  the  molecules. 
In  T^ard  to  the  example  of  potassium  iodide  solution  and  other 
cases,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  atoms  and  ions.    The 
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soluUon  of  potassium  iodide — retaining  our  illustration — contains 
neither  free  potassium  nor  free  iodine  but  tens  of  potassium  and 
ions  of  iodine.  The  atoms,  however,  must  possess  an  altogether 
different  energy  supply  than  the  ioas,  whose  electric  charges  are 
very  heavj',  as  can  be  proved  by  different  methods.  It  is  this 
energy  supply  on  which  the  properties  of  bodies  depend;  and  since 
this  is  apparently  much  different  with  the  ions  than  with  the  atoms, 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  latter  should  display  other  proper- 
tiea  than  the  former. 

SULPHUR. 

67.  Sulphur  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  occurs  free  in 
nature,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  active  or  extinct  volcanoes. 
Sicily  is  its  most  important  locality,  closely  followed  by  Louisiana 
in  the  United  States,  but  large  quantities  are  also  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Iceland,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 


Fig.  24.— Distillatiov  of  Sulphur. 

It  is  separated  from   the   accompanying  rock,   or   matrix,  by 

fusion. 
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Id  Loui^na  thia  is  accomplished  by  tbe  Feusch  process,  nrhereby 
hot  water  under  pressure  is  forced  through  pipes  sunk  through  the 
ground  to  the  sulphur  deposit,  thus  meltiog  the  sulphur,  which,  in  a 
molten  form,  is  forced  up  to  the  surface  by  compressed  air. 

The  crude  sulphur  thus  obtained  is  still  impure.  It  is  refined  (Fig.  24) 
by  distillation.  After  being  melted  irt-  fi  it  is  let  down  into  the  cast-iron 
cylinder  A,  which  is  heated  to  a  temperature  above  the  boiling-point  of 
sulphur.  The  vapor  is  conducted  into  a  large  brick  chamber,  equipped 
with  a  safety  valve  for  the  release  of  air.  If  the  distillation  is  conducted 
so  slowly  that  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  does  not  exceed  tbe 
boiling-point  of  sulphur,  the  latter  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder,  called  "flowers  of  ndphur" — just  as  water  vapor,  when  suddenly 
cooled  below  0°,  turns  to  snow.  Rapid  distillation,  however,  yields  a 
layer  of  liquid  sulphur  on  the  floor.  It  may  be  let  out  through  the 
opening  C  and  cast  into  slightly  conical  wooden  molds.  This  is  the  roll 
sulphur,  or  the  roU  hrimsUme,  of  commerce. 

Besides  occurring  in  the  free  state  sulphur  is  also  found  in 
numerous  compounds,  from  some  of  which  it  is  obtained,  e.g. 
■pyriU,  or  irtm  pyrites,  FeS^,  which  yields  sulphur  on  heating: 
3FeS2-Fe3S4-l-2S. 

Many  otlier  compounds  of  the  element  with  metals,  the  sul- 
phides, occur  in  nature',  e.g.  galenite  (lead  sulphide),  sine 
blende  (sphalerite,  zinc  sulphide),  stibnite  (antimony  sulphide),' 
eumabar  (mercury  sulphide),  reaigar  and  orpiment  (aisenic  sul- 
phides) and  chalcoptpiU  (copper  pyrites,  copper  and  iron  sul- 
phide). Sulphur  also  occurs  in  the  natural  sulphates,  of  which 
gypsum  (CaS04+2H20)  is  the  most  important.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  organic  world  as  a  constituent  of  the  albuminoids. 

Physical  Properties. — Sulphur  is  known  in  various  modifications. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  the  stable  form  is  a  yellow  crystalline 
solid;  melting-point,  119.25°.  A  little  above  its  melting-point 
sulphur  is  a  mobile  yellow  liquid.  With  a  continued  rise  of  tem- 
perature it  becomes  much  darker  in  color  and  very  viscid;  at 
180°  it  can  no  longer  be  poured;  at  a  higher  temperature,  espe- 
cially above  3CX)°,  it  again  becomes  mobile,  the  dark  color  remain- 
ing; at  448°  it  boils,  producing  an  orange- colored  vapor.  At 
500°  the  vapor  is  red;  above  this  temperature  it  becomes  clearer 
again.  During  cooling  these  phenemena  reappear  in  inverse 
order.     At  -80°  sulphur  is  colorless. 
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Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water  and  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and  in  sulphur 
monochloride,  S2CI2.     100  parts  CSz  dissolve  46  parts  S  at  22". 

The  molecxilar  weight  of  this  element,  more  than  that  of  any 
other,  depends  on  the  temperature.  Below  the  boiling-point  the 
molecular  formula  is  Sg,  according  to  the  determination  of  the 
boiling-point  elevation  in  carbon  disulphide  (boiling-point  46°) 
and  the  freezing-point  depression  of  fused  naphthalene  (melting- 
point  80°).  In  the  gaseous  state  the  density  (air=  1)  varies  from 
7.937  at  467.9°  to  2.23  at  860°  and  then  remains  constant  even 
as  high  as  1800°,  indicating  that  at  the  lowest  temperatures 
sulphur  vapor  consists  of  Sg  molecules,  and  above  860°  of  only 
S3  molecules. 

Above  1800°  the  molecule  S2  begins  to  dissociate  into  its 
atoms;  at  2000°  and  0.5  atmosphere  pressure  the  dissociation  has 
reached  about  45%,  according  to  an  investigation  of  Nernst. 

68.  AUotropic  Modifications. — At  least  four  solid  forms  are 
known,  while  in  the  liquid  state  there  are  two  more.  The  sohd 
allotropic  conditions  can  be  divided  into  crystalUsed  and  amor- 
phous. As  for  the  former,  sulphur  is  dimorphic,  forming  rkaminc 
as  well  as  monocUnic  crystals.  The  former  are  transformed  into 
the  latter  on  heating  (g  70). 

Rhombic  sulphur  can  be  obttuned  in  beautiful  crystals  by  allowing  a 
solution  of  sulphur  in  carbon  disulphide  or  chloroform  to  slowly  evaporate. 
Monoclinic  sulphur  is  easily  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Some 
sulphur  is  fused  in  a  large  crucible  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  a  crust 
forms  CD  the  surface.  The  crust  is  then  broken  through  and  the  liquid 
sulphur  poured  out;  the  sides  of  the  crucible  are  found  to  be  covered 
with  long,  yellow  transparent  needles.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  these 
become  opaque  and  brittle,  however,  and  crumble  at  the  slightest  touch, 
to  a  powder,  which  is  found  to  consist  of  rhombic  crystals  (c/,  $  71). 

Amorphous  sulphur  may  be  either  soft  and  soluble  in  carbon 
disulphide  or  powdery  and  insouble  in  this  liquid. 

The  soluble  kind  results  from  the  decomposition  of  certain  sulphur 
compounds.  When  hydrogen  sulphide  water  is  exposed  to  the  air,  sul- 
phur slowly  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  jxjwder.  The  polysulphides 
(CaS«,  KjS..,  etc.)  yield,  when  decomposed  by  an  acid,  a  cloudy  milk-like 
liquid,  which  is  found  to  contain  extremely  fine  particles  of  amorphous 
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Bulphur.     In  either  case  there  is  always  formed  in  addition  to  the  soluble 
variety  some  insoluble  (in  CS,)  sulphur. 

The  insoluble  form  may  be  best  prepared  by  heating  sulphur  to 
Dear  its  boiling  point  and  then  pouring  it  in  a  fine  stream  into  cold 
wat.^r;  thereby  a  semi-soUd  pUutic  modification  is  formed,  which  becomes 
brittle  after  a  time.  By  extraction  with  carbon  diaulphide  the  soluble 
modification  is  removed  and  a  yellow  powder  remains,  which  is  the 
tunorphoua  modification,  insoluble  in  that  liquid.  The  relative  quantity , 
of  this  latter  modification  depends  only  on  the  temperature  at  which 
the  sulphur  was  heated.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  the 
yield;  on  heating  at  440^,  for  example,  the  yield  is  30.3%.  It  ia  a  very 
curious  fact  that  amorphous  sulphur  is  not  formed  if  a  few  bubbles  of 
ammonia  gas  or  of  carbon  dioxide  are  first  passed  into  the  heated  sul- 
phur and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  introduction  of  air  will  restore  the 
ability  to  form  amorphous  sulphur.  Probably  traces  of  sulphur  dioxide 
are  necessary  for  the  formation!  of  the  amorphous  state.  Further,  it  has 
been  proved  that  molten  sulphur,  no  matter  whether  it  can  produce  the 
amorphous  modification  by  rapid  cooling  or  not,  has  in  both  cases  the 
same  physical  properties,  such  as  specific  gravity,  boiling-point,  solu- 
bility, etc. 

In  order  to  explain  this  fact,  the  conduct  of  sulphur  on  heating  must 
be  considered.  As  has  already  been  stal«d,  sulphur  when  heated  above 
its  melting-point  is  at  first  a  mobile  liquid.  When  the  temperature 
reaches  160°  the  liquid  very  soon  becomes  viscid.  If  the  temperature 
is  maintjuned  for  some  time  at  158-160°,  the  molten  mass  separates  into 
two  liquid  layers,  a  mobile  one  und  a  viscid  one  In  other  words,  sul- 
phur can  form  two  Uquid  modifications,  which  are  only  partially 
miscible.  At  every  temperature  an  equilibrium  establishes  itself  in  the 
molten  sulphur  between  these  modifications.  When  rapidly  cooled  the 
viscid  form  continues  to  exist,  for  the  reason  that  its  transition  velocity 
ia  strongly  diminished,  and  gives  the  amorphous  modification  on  solidi~ 
fying.  When  cooled  slowly  the  viscid  modification  changes  gradually 
into  the  mobile  liquid  form  and  the  resulting  solid  does  not  contain 
amorphous  sulphur.  That  aniorphoua  sulphur  is  not  obtained  by  rapidly 
cooling  molten  sulphur  which  is  completely  free  from  sulphur  dioxide, 
must  probably  be  attributed  to  a  very  strong  catalytic  retardation  of 
the  transition  of  the  viscid  form  into  the  mobile  one  by  traces  of  sulphur 
dioxide. 

In  the  h'ghf,  of  the  above  facts  concerning  the  behavior  of  sulphur  we 
cau  understand  why  its  melting-point  ia  dependent  on  its  previous 
history.  Sulphur  that  has  been  heated  melts  lower  than  otherwise. 
This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  amorphous  sulphur  and  the  consequent 
lowering  of  the  melting-point,  the  same  as  by  a.  foreign  substance. 

The  molecular  wei^t  of  the  amorphous  msoluble  sulphur  b  also  S|. 
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69.  Chemical  Properties.  —  Sulphur  combines  directly  with 
many  elements,  sot  only  metals  but  also  metalloids.  It  has  been 
already  stated  (§  10)  that  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame  when  heated 
in  air  or  in  oxygen.  The  halogens  and  hydrogen  unite  with  it 
directly.  Powdered  iron  and  sulphur,  when  mixed  and  heated, 
combine  energetically,  producing  great  heat  (J  20).  Copper  takes 
fire  in  the  vapor  of  boiling  sulphur.  When  mercury  and  sulphur 
are  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  black  mercuric  sulphide,  HgS,  ifl 
formed.  The  sulphur  compounds  of  the  metals  are  called  s  ul- 
phid  es. 

THE  TRANSITION  POINT. 

70.  As  stated  in  §  68  sulphur  can  crystallize  in  two  modi' 
fications,  rhombic  and  monoclinic.  These  modifications  can  be 
readily  transformed  into  one  another.  The  peculiar  phenomena 
connected  with  this  transition  deserve  a  closer  study.  At  ordi- 
nary temperatures  sulphur  is  rhombic  and  remains  so  till  the 
temperature  95,4°  is  reached,  above  which  there  begins  a  slow  but 
complete  transformation  into  the  monoclinic  variety.  Inversely, 
when  the  monoclinic  modification  is  subjected  to  a  temperature 
below  95.4",  a  complete  change  into  the  rhombic  form  occurs. 
At  the  temperature  named  the  two  modifications  are  equally 
stable  and  can  exist  ade  by  side  in  any  proportions  for  an  indefinite 
period;  above  it  only  the  monoclinic,  below  it  only  the  rhombic, 
form  can  exist  permanently.  Such  phenomena  are  not  infrequrait. 
The  temperature  at  which  the  one  system  passes  into  the  other 
is  called  the  transition  point,  also  point  of  inversion.  This  tran^- 
tion  point  possesses  great  analogy  with  the  meltingipoint.  Just 
as  ice,  for  example,  is  changed  into  water  above  0°  and  water  into 
ice  below  0°,  so  in  a  system  of  substances  possessing  a  transition 
point  only  one  system  is  stable  below  that  point,  above  it  only 
the  other. 

"The  theoretical  explanation  of  both  phenomena  is  exactly  the 
same.  Let  us  consider  a  body,  ice  for  example,  at  temperatures 
slightly  below  its  melting-point,  and  represent  graphically  in  the 
di^iram  OTP  (Fig.  25)  the  values  of  the  vapor  tension  corre- 
sponding to  different  temperatures.  The  result  is  the  line  marked 
ice  in  the  figure.  This  vapor-tension  curve,  if  prolonged  throu^ 
and  beyond  the  melting-point,  is  found  to  bend  sharply  at  the 
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latter  and  take  a  new  direction.  This  d^ection  is  very  slight  ia 
the  case  of  ice  and  water;  it  can  be  nevertheless  experimentally 
detected;  it  is  much  more  evident  with  benzene  and  many  other 
substances.  By  carefully  cooling  water  it  can  be  made  to  remain 
liquid  even  under  0°;  such  a  liquid  is  said  tobe  supercooled. 
The  vapor  tendon  of  tlua  supercooled  water  ia  greater  than  that  of 
ice  at  the  same  temperature  and  the  curve  representing  the  former 
is  but  a  continuation  of  the  vapor-tension  curve  for  water.  Since 
the  vapor  tension  of  supercooled  water  is  greater  than  that  of  ice, 
water  at  temperatures  below  0°  must,  according  to  previous  con- 
clusions (5  43,  3),  pass  into  ice  when  the  two  are  in  contact.  How- 
ever, the  vapor  tension  of  water  at  a  temperature  slightly  above 


Pio.  26. 
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0°  will  be  less  than  that  of  ice  and  we  shall  have  the  ice  trans- 
formed into  water.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  both  above 
and  below  the  melting-point  one  of  the  systems  will  necessarily 
disappear. 

Exactly  the  same  explanation  can  be  offered  for  the  franaUion 
•poivt.  Below  95.4°  the  vapor  tension  of  rhombic  sulphur  is  less 
than  that  of  monoclinie  sulphur;  above,  the  vapor  tension  of  the 
rhombic  variety  exceeds  that  of  the  monoclinie.  There  is  therefore 
a  complete  transformation  from  one  system  to  the  other  when 
the  temperature  ia  other  than  95.4",  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the 
case  of  the  melting-point;  moreover,  just  as  ice  and  water  under 
ordinary  pressure  can  exist  side  by  side  indefinitely  only  at  0°,  so 
both  modifications  of  sulphur  are  coexistent  only  at  95.4°,  since 
only  then  is  the  vapor  tension  the  same  for  both  systems 
(Fig.  26). 

Of  the  various  methods  for  the  determination  of  the  transition 
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point  a  convenient  one  is  the  dilaiometrie  method.  It  is  based  on 
the  change  of  volume  (specific  gravity)  which  a  body  usually 
undergoes  on  passing  through  the  transition  point.  In  measuring 
this  a  dilatometer  is  used,  an  instrument  -which  may  be 
compared  to  a  thermometer  of  very  large  dimensions.  After 
rhombic  sulphur,  for  example,  has  been  placed  in  the  dilatometer 
the  latter  is  filled  with  a  chemically  indifferent  liquid  (kerosene, 
linseed  oil)  and  put  in  a  large  water  bath;  the  temperature  is 
then  slowly  raised.  Below  the  transition  point  the  volume  is 
seen  to  slowly  and  steadily  increase  with  the  temperature  on 
account  of  expansion;  as  soon  as  the  temperature  gets  a  trifle 
above  95.4°,  however,  a  marked  increase  of  volume  is  oteerved, 
even  if  the  temperature  be  maintained  constant;  thereupon 
expansion  again  proceeds  gradually,  as  before,  if  the  tem- 
perature is  allowed  to  rise.  The  marked  change  of  volume 
indicates  the  transition  of  the  rhombic  sulphur  into  the  mono- 
clinic  modification. 


"STABLE,"  "METASTABLE,"  AND  "LABILE." 

These  terms  are  coming  to  be  so  frequently  used  in  chemistry 
that  they  need  to  be  distinctively  defined.  They  are  borrowed 
from  mechanics,  for  which  reason  it  is  desirable  that  they  be 
employed  in  chemistry  in  the  same  sense  as  in  mechanics.  In  the 
latter  an  equilibrium  is  called  labile  (apt  to  slip)  when  the  slightest 
dbplacement  suffices  to  transpose  the  body  into  a  new  position  of 
equilibrium.  An  example  is  afforded  by  a  cone  standing  on  its 
apex.  It  cannot  recover  from  even  the  slightest  disturbance, 
but  gets  further  and  further  from  the  vertical  position  and  finally 
tumbles  over.  A  labile  condition  is  thus  really  a  limiting  case 
which  cannot  actually  be  realized;  not  even  for  the  cone,  though 
its  apex  were  a  mathematical  point  resting  on  an  absolutely  hard 
surface. 

All  actually  occurring  equilibria  are  stable ;  but  there  can  be 
different  degrees  of  stability.  When  a  material  cone  is  stood  on 
its  apex  its  equilibrium  has  very  little  stability.  On  the  contrary 
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a  beam  resting  on  the  ground  with  ita  I&rgest  surface  dow-n 
represents  a  very  stable  equilibrium.  However,  if  the  beam 
is  stood  up  on  end,  its  equilibrium  becomes  less  stable.  Like 
the  cone  resting  on  ita  apex,  the  beam  will  have  a  tendency 
to  go  over  into  a  more  stable  condition.  In  mechanics  there 
is  no  need  of  giving  such  conditions  a  special  name,  but  in 
thermodynamics  and  chemistry  they  call  for  special  designa- 
tion, and  the  term  applied  to  them  is  metaatable.  We  have  an 
example  in  undercooled  water,  something  that  can  exist,  but 
has  the  tendency  to  go  over  into  a  more  stable  condition, 
namely,  into  ice.  Therefore  undercooled  water  is  said  to  be 
metastable. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  expressions  such  as,  "  labile 
compounds "  (e.g.,  for  ClO^,  or  "  the  substance  exists  in  a 
labile  condition,"  are  to  be  avoided.  The  word  "  labile " 
should  be  replaced  by  "  metastable."  Strictly  labile  condi- 
tions are  impossible;;  nevertheless  they  may  possess  great 
theoretical  interest,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  case  of  the 
continuous  transformation  of  liquid  into  gas  below  the 
critical  temperature,  which,  though  it  cannot  be  carried 
out,  has  led  to  very  valuable  theoretical  considerations  in  the 
hands  of  Van  deb  Waals  and  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
larger  text-books  of  physics. 


THE  PHASE  RULE  OF  GIBBS. 

71.  The  phase  rule  treats  of  the  equilibrium  in  heterogeneoos 
systems,  i.e.  systems  that  can  be  separated  mechanically  into 
unlike  parts.  A  saturated  salt  solution  in  contact  with  solid 
salt  is  a  heterogeneous  system,  for  it  consists  of  solid  salt,  the 
solution  and  vapor;  that  is,  of  three  parts,  mechanically  sepa^ 
rable.  Each  of  these  parts  in . itself  is  homogeneous, 
i.e.  each  part  has  the  same  composition  throughout.  A  gas 
mixture  is  always  homogeneous,  as  is  abo  a  solution.  These 
homogeneous  parts,  separated  by  limiting  surfaces  and  of 
which  a  heterogeneous  system  is  made  up,  are  called  by  Gibbs 
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phases.  Water  and  its  vapor  constitute  two  phases;  ice,  water 
and  steam  three  phases. 

A  heterogeneous  system  can  never  have  more  than  one 
gaseous  phase,  because  all  gases  are  imscible  in  all  proportionsr 
it  may,  however,  consist  of  different  liquid  phases,  in  case  it 
contains  immiscible  liquids.  The  number  of  these  hquid  phases 
is  seldom  more  than  two;  that  of  the  solid  phases  is  un- 
limited. 

A  further  conception,  introduced  by  Gibbb,  is  that  ot  the 
components  of  a  system.  If  the  system  is  composed  of  only 
one  element,  then  this  element  is  the  only  component.  Systems 
made  up  of  one  compound  have  in  most  cases  this  compound 
as  the  only  component.  A  system  consisting  of  molten  and 
gaseous  sulphur,  or  of  water  and  steam,  has  but  one  component. 
In  this  case  all  phases  have  the  same  compcisition.  There  are 
systems,  however,  in  which  this  is  not  the  case;  viz.  systems 
that  are  made  up  of  more  than  one  component.  We  select  as 
the  components  those  compounds  of  which  the  smallest  number 
is  necessary  to  form  the  different  phases.  The  choice  of  such 
compounds  may  be  somewhat  arbitrary  but  their  numba-  is 
always  fully  defined. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  system  Glauber's  salt- 
water. This  salt  has  the  composition,  Na2SO4-10H2O.  In 
order  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  phases  that  are  jiossible 
here  (sohd  salt,  solution,  vapor)  it  is  best  to  choose  Na2S04  and 
H2O  as  components.  We  might  indeed  take  Glauber's  salt  itself 
as  one  of  the  components;  but  then,  in  case  the  solid  phase  was 
the  anhydrous  salt,  it  would  be  necessary  to  regard  water  as  a 
negative  part  of  it,  which  is  undesirable.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
sodium  hydroxide  are  not  components,  because  they  do  not  occur 
independently  in  any  phase,  neither  are  they  found  in  any  other 
relation  in  the  phases  than  as  a  part  of  the  salt  itself.  It  is  a 
property  of  the  components  that  they  can  occur  in  some  of  the 
phases  in  varying  proportions  (e.g.  in  saturated  and  unsaturated 
Bolutions). 

Let  us  DOW  take,  for  example,  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  and 
water  in  a  vessel  that  is  closed  with  a  movable  piston.  Under 
this  solution  let  there  be  a  little  solid  salt,  above  it  the  vapor  of 
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the  solution.  The  eystem  consists  manifestly  of  two  substances 
and  three  phases. 

So  long  as  the  temperature  remains  constant,  the  vapor  of  the 
salt  solution  possesses  a  definite  tension.  If  we  increase  the 
volume  by  raising  the  piston,  a  definite  amount  of  water  will  evap- 
orate; since  the  solut'on  was  saturated,  the  result  will  be  that  a 
little  salt  will  be  deposited;  in  the  end  the  quantities  of  vapor, 
solution  and  salt  will  therefore  have  altered,  but  the  composition 
of  each  phase  will  remain  the  same.  The  tension,  and  hence  also 
the  concentration,  of  the  vapor  remain  unchanged,  since  the 
temperature  is  constant;  there  is  likewise  no  change  in  the  con- 
centration of  the  salt  solution.  The  same  is  true  in  case  the 
volume  be  diminished.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  equilibrium 
of  such  a  Eastern  is  independent  of  the  quantities  of  the  various 
phases.  It  is  dependent  only  on  the  temperature  chosen;  if 
this  is  constant,  the  whole  system  is  defined.  Or,  if  we  should 
select  an  arbitrary  value  for  the  composition,  the  temperature 
and  pressure  would  be  fully  defined.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  system  is  completely  defined  as  soon  as  one  of  these 
magnitudes  is  arbitrarily  chosen.  The  system  has  only  one 
degree  of  freedom.  Such  an  equilibrium  possesses  the  following 
characteristic:  At  a  given  constant  temperature  the  vapor  pres- 
sure is  definite.  Under  an  even  slightly  greater  or  smaller 
pressure  one  of  the  phases  will  gradually  and  completely  dis- 
appear, provided  the  temperature  remains  constant.  On  in- 
creasing the  pressure  the  gaseous  phase  wholly  condenses,  so  that 
only  solution  and  salt  remain.  A  decrease  of  pressure  results  in 
the  complete  evaporation  of  the  solution,  vapor  and  salt  only 
being  left. 

The  same  is  true  when  the  pressure  remuns  constant  and  the 
temperature  varies. 

An  entirely  different  behavior  is  shown  by  a  system  made  up 
of  an  unsaturated  salt  solution  and  its  vapor.  At  a  constant 
temperature  and  a  definite  position  of  the  piston  the  vapor  tension 
has  a  definite  value,  as  in  the  former  case.  If,  however,  the 
volume  of  vapor  be  changed,  the  tension  will  correspondingly 
vary,  for,  if  the  volume  be  increased,  for  example,  more  water 
will  evaporate,  the  solution  will  become  more  concentrated  and 
the  vapor  tension  of  course  lessen.    Therefore  for  eveiy  definite 
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temperature  there  are  not  simply  one  but  infinitely  many  pres- 
sures under  which  this  system  can  be  in  equilibrium.  The  result 
ia  that  the  slightest  change  of  volume  or  pressure  does  not 
necessitate  the  disappearance  of  one  of  the  phases.  Two 
magnitudes  may  be  chosen  ftrbitrarily  before  the  system  b  fuUy 
defined;  it  has  two  degress  of  freedom.  It  is  evident  in  this 
example  that  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  increases  by  one 
when  the  number  of  phases  decreases  by  one. 

The  phase  rule  expresses  a  relation  between  the  numbers  of 
the  components  S,  the  phases  P,  and  the  degrees  of  freedom  F, 
It  is  of  the  following  form: 

F+P-S+2,  . 
or,  in  words,  The  »um  of  the  number  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  and 
the  number  of  the  phasee  of  a  ayetem  exceeds  the  number  of  com- 
ponents by  two. 

Let  us  apply  the  phase  rule  in  the  first  place  to  water,  a  system 
of  one  component;  the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  and  the 
phases  must  therefore  be  three. 

In  the  following  graphic  Representation,  Fig.  27,  the  tempera- 


Fro.  27.  Fia.  28. 

turee,  t,  are  plotted  as  abecissie,  the  pressures,  P,  as  ordinates. 
Let  us  first  consider  liquid  water  above  0°.  The  number  of  the 
phases  is  two  (liquid  and  vapor) ;  the  system  has  therefore  only 
one  degree  of  freedom,  or,  as  we  say,  it  is  univanant.  To  every 
temperature  there  corresponds  a  definite  vapor  tension.  The 
ordinates  of  every  point  in  the  line  OB  indicate  these  vapor  teo' 
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sions.  If  the  pressure  at  a  certain  temperature  were  greater  than 
that  indicated  by  the  ordinate,  the  gaaeous  phase  would  com- 
pletely disappear.  The  line  OB  therefore  represents  the  boundary 
between  the  liquid  and  gaseous  phases  for  the  various  temperatures 
and  pressures.  Every  point  in  the  area  COB  represents  the  Uquid, 
every  point  in  AOB  the  gaseous,  phase.  Only  the  points  of  ths 
line  OB  indicate  the  temperatures  and  corresponding  pressures, 
at  which  both  phases  are  coexistent.  The  line  OB  therefore 
ends  on  one  side  at  0°;  its  other  end  is  at  the  critical  temperature, 
since  at  this  point  vapor  and  liquid  become  identical. — Let  us  now 
allow  the  temperature  to  fall  below  0°,  The  liquid  phase  dis- 
appears and  ice  takes  its  place.  The  system  remains  unvariant, 
however,  for  the  number  of  phases  is  unchanged.  The  ordinates 
of  the  points  on  the  line  OA  again  give  the  vapor  tensions  of  ice 
for  different  temperatures.  For  the  same  reason  as  above  OA 
is  the  boundary  line  between  the  solid  and  gaseous  phases.  Only 
along  this  line  are  the  two  coexistent.  The  line  OA  extends  to 
the  absolute  zero,  since  the  gaseous  phase  then  disappears. 

The  melting-point  of  ice  depends  somewhat  on  the  pressure, 
being  lowered  by  increasing  pressure  0,0075°  per  atmosphere. 
Both  phases,  ice  and  water,  will  therefore  be  coexistent  along  the 
line  OC,  which  shows  a  very  considerable  rise  of  pressure  for  a 
very  slight  fall  of  temperature.  In  this  case  also  a  change  of 
pressure  at  a  constant  temperature,  or  the  reverse,  involves  the 
complete  disappearance  of  one  of  the  phases.  The  line  OC  will 
end  at  a  point  where  the  liquid  and  solid  phases  become  identical, 
i.e.  where  the  whole  system  turns  to  a  homogeneous  amorphous 
mass.     The  location  of  this  point  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  point  0  (about  H-O^-Ol),  the  melting-point  of  ice  at  the 
pressure  of  the  vapor,  is,  according  to  the  above  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  lines  which  sepa- 
rate the  phases  and  along  which  two  phases  are  coexistent.  It  is 
called  a  triple  point.  Only  in  this  point  is  it  possible  for  the 
three  phases  to  exist  side  by  side;  it  is  the  common  point  of  the 
areas  which  represent  regions  of  the  three  phases.  When  three 
phases  are  coexistent  the  system  has  no  degree  of  freedom;  it 
has  become  non- variant. 

In  the  case  of  sulphur  we  have  one  substance  and  four  possible 
phases:    rhombic,   monoclinic,   liquid,   gaseous.     Fig.  27  makes 
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plain  the  relation  between  these  phases.  Below  95.4°  sulphur  is 
rhombic;  the  two  phases  are  rhombic  sulphur  and  vapor.  The 
Une  OA  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  regions.  At  95,4° 
the  rhombic  phase  passes  into  the  monoclinic  phase.  The  ordi- 
nates  of  the  hne  OB  represent  the  vapor  presaure  of  monoclinic 
sulphur  at  the  temperatures  95.4''-120°.  The  two  crystallizablo 
phases  can  exist  side  by  side  at  the  point  0  (the  transition  point). 
According  to  researches  by  Reicher  this  transition  point  depends 
on  the  pressure;  an  increase  of  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  raises 
it  about  0.05°.  The  boundary  between  the  crystallized  phases  is 
therefore  furnished  by  a  Une  OC,  which  shows  that  a  very  slight 
rise  of  temperature  is  followed  by  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
pressure.  At  0  we  have  therefore  a  triple  point,  i.e.  a  point  com- 
mon to  both  crystallized  phases  and  the  gaseous  phase.  At  B,  the 
melting-point  of  monoclinic  sulphur,  there  is  a  second  triple  point, 
which  is  wholly  analogous  to  the  melting-point  of  ice.  Finally,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  line  BC,  which  separates  the  Uquid 
and  the  solid  phases,  must  indicate  a  rise  of  melting-point  for  an 
increase  of  pressure,  since  sulphur  melts  higher  the  greater  the 
pressure.  The  lines  OC  and  BC  are  not  parallel  but  intersect, 
according  to  Tammann's  experiments,  at  151°  and  1281  atmos- 
pheres. As  the  sum  of  the  phases  and  degrees  of  freedom  is  also 
thi-ee  with  sulphur,  the  phase  rule  indicates  that  all  four  phases 
cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  each  other  at  the  same  time,  not 
even  when  the  system  has  become  non-variant. 

At  the  triple  point  neither  the  temperature  nor  the  pressure 
can  be  changed  without  altering  the  kind  of  equilibrium.  Here 
the  system  is  non-varianl.  Along  the  Unes  OA,  OB  and  OC  it 
is  imivarianl.  When  the  state  of  the  system  is  represented  by  a 
point  within  one  of  the  areas  it  is  divariant,  consisting  then  of 
only  one  phase.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  concern  ourselves  with  systems  of  more  than  one 
component. 
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HTDKOGEH  SULPHIDE,  SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEH,  H^ 

73.  This  gas  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  volcanic  regions.  Cer- 
tam  mineral  waters,  especially  the  so-calied  "sulphur  springs," 
contain  it.  It  is  also  found  as  a  putrefactive  product  of  organic 
hodies. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  can  be  obtained  from  its  elements  by 
synthesis.  They  unite  almost  completely  when  heated  together 
for  a  long  time  (about  168  hours)  at  310°. 

It  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  sulphur 
compounds,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  compounds  of 
hydrogen;  the  reduction  of  silver  sulphide,  Ag2S,  with  hydrogen 
at  high  temperatures  illustrates  the  fonner  case,  while  the  boiling 
of  turpentine  oil  with  sulphur  ia  an  example  of  the  latter. 

None  of  the  above  methods  b  adapted  to  the  preparation  of 
the  gas  in  the  laboratory.  For  thb  purpose  the  interaction  of  a 
sulphide  with  a  hydrogen  compound  is  employed,  iron  sulphide 
and  dilute  acids  being  generally  used: 

FeS4-2HCl=FeClp+H2S. 

In  order  to  have  sulphuretted  hydrogen  always  at  hand,  it  being  in  con- 
stant demand  in  analytical  work  (c/.  i  73),  a  very  convenient  apparatus 
was  devised  by  Kipp,  which  can  be  used  for  the  generation  (at  ordinary 
temperatures)  of  other  gases  as  welL  Its  construction  Is  shown  in  the 
figure  (see  next  page). 

The  lower  globe  is  joined  to  the  basal  portion  by  a  narrow  neck,  while 
the  upper  globe  tapers  into  a  long  tube,  which  fits  tightly  into  the  lower 
globe  and  extends  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  generator  without  com- 
pletely filling  the  neck.  The  iron  sulphide  is  put  into  the  middle  portion 
and  the  dilute  acid  b  poured  into  the  upper  portion,  the  stopcock  remtun- 
ing  open.  As  soon  as  the  basal  part  is  filled  with  the  acid  the  cock  b 
closed  and  the  top  part  is  half  filled  with  more  acid.  When  the  cock  b 
opened  the  liquid  sinks  in  the  top  part  and  rises  into  the  middle  portion, 
where  it  reacts  with  the  iron  sulphide  to  produce  hydrogen  sulphide, 
which  escapes  through  the  cock.  On  closing  the  latter  the  gas  continues 
to  be  evolved  till  it  forces  the  liquid  back  out  of  the  part  containing  the 
iron  sulphide.  The  reaction  thus  ceases  automatically  and  the  generator 
b  ready  at  any  time  to  supply  new  quantities  of  gas  on  opening  the  cock, 
till  either  acid  or  sulphide  b  exhausted.  The  spent  acid  can  be  let  out 
through  a  stoppered  opening  near  the  bottom. 

On  account  of  the  free  iron  usually  present  in  iron  sulphide,  the  gas 
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prepared  in  this  manner  contains  some  tiydrogen.  Perfectly  pure 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  obtained  by  wanning  antimony  sulphide,  Sb^^ 
with  concentrated  hydTochl<mc  acid. 


Fio.  29.— KiPP  Generator. 


Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  colorless  gas  of 
dbagreeable  odor,  when  diluted  reminding  one  of  rotten  ^gs. 
Under  a  pressure  of  about  17  atmospheres  it  becomes  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  liquid  hydrogen  sulphide  boils  at  —61.8° 
and  freezes  at  -85°.  1  1.  HjS  gas  weighs  1.5392  g.  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  pressure.  The  gas  is  rather  soluble  in  water,  1  vol. 
water  dissolving  4.37  vols,  HjS  at  0°  ("  hydrogen  sulphide 
water  "), 

Chemical  Properties. ^Hydrogen  sulphide  is  combustible  and 
yields  on  combustion  either  sulphur  dioxide  and  water  or  water 
and  sulphur,  accordbg  to  the  air  supply: 

H,S+30=H,0  +  S0,;     H,S  +  0  =  H,0+S. 

In  aqueous  solution  it  is  slowly  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  sulphur  being  set  free;  this  decomposition  is  aided  by  light. 
In  order  to  preserve  hj'drogen  sulphide  water,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared from  boiled  (air-free)  water  and  put  into  a  dark  bottle, 
mied  entirely  and  closed  air-tight.  The  latter  condition  is  best 
met  by  placing  the  bottle,  stopper  downwards,  in  a  glass  of  water. 
It  is  poisonous;  as  an  antidote  very  dilute  chlorine  may  be  inhaled. 
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Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  powerful  redui»ng-agent.  Bromine 
water  and  iodine  solution  are  decolorized  by  it  with  separation  of 
sulphur  (SS  45  and  4S). 

Various  oxygen  compounds  are  transformed  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide into  corapoiuids  with  less  oxygen,  e,g,  chromic  acid  ia 
reduced  in  acid  solution  to  a  chromic  salt  (5  295).  Fuming  nitric 
add  acts  so  vigorously  that  a  slight  explosion  occurs.  When 
hydrc^en  sulphide  is  passed  over  lead  dioxide,  the  gas  ignites, 
while  the  oxide  is  reduced.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4, 
is  also  reduced;   hence  it  cannot  be  used  for  drying  the  gas. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  possesses  the  character  of  a  weak  acid; . 
when  it  is  passed  over  zinc,  copper,  tin  or  lead,  the  corresponding 
sulphides  are  formed  and  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

ComposUion  of  Hydrogen  Srdpkide. — When  a  bit  of  tin  ia  heated 
in  dry  hydrogen  sulphide — ^in  a  tube  over  mercury — tin  sulphide 
and  hydrogen  are  formed.  After  cooling  it  is  seen  that  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  ia  just  as  great  as  that  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  same  result  is  obtwned  when  a  platinum  wire  is  heated  to 
redness  (by  an  electric  current)  in  the  dry  gas,  causing  the  latter  to 
break  up  into  its  elements.  Since 
the  hydrogen  molecule  is  H2,  there 
must  be  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  molecule. 
Now  the  specific  gra\ity  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  has  been  found  to  be 
1.1912  for  air=I,  or  17.15  for  „ 
_      , .    mi  1       1    II  FiQ.  30. — Decoufosftion  of  H^. 

0  =  16.  The  gram-molecule  there-  "^ 

fore  weighs  34.30  g.,  and,  as  it  contains  2  g.  hydrogen,  there 
remains  for  sulphur  32.3  g.  This  figure  is  very  close  to  the  atomic 
weight  of  sulphur,  hence  there  can  only  be  one  atom  of  sulphur 
present  in  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  We  thus  conclude 
that  the  formula  ia  H2S. 

73.  Use  of  Hydrogen  Sxdphide  in  Analysis. — Hydrogen  sulphide 
finds  extensive  use  in  quaUtative  analj-sis.  A  lai^e  number  of 
metals  are  precipitated  by  it  from  acid  solutions  a^  sulphides,  viz., 
gold,  platinum,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  bis- 
muth, copper  and  cadmium,  and  also  certain  rare  elements.  Some 
of  these  sulphides  have  a  characteriBtic  color,  e.g.  the  orange- 
red    antimony   sulphide,   Sb^Sa,    the   yellow    cadmium   sulphide. 
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CdS,  the  brown  stannous  sulphide,  SnS,  the  yellow  atfumic  sulphide, 
SnSz,  and  the  yellow  sulphides  of  arsenic,  Aa^Ss  and  AsjSs.  The 
rest  of  the  sulphides  named  are  black.  Other  metals,  such  as 
nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  chromium,  aluminiiun,  etc., 
are  not  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  acid  solution .  but 
are  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide.  Still  other  metals,  such 
as  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  the  alkalies,  axe 
not  precipitated  from  their  solutions  even  by  ammonium  sul- 
phide, so  that  we  therefore  possess  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
lia  ammonium  compound  a  means  of  separating  these  elements. 
An  answer  to  the  question,  why  some  elements  are  precipitated 
from  acid  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  others  are  not,  \a 
furnished  by  the  ionic  theory.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  dilute 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  into  which  hydrogen  sulphide  is  being 
passed.  Copper  sulphate  is  almost  entirely  ionized,  hydrogen 
sulphide  only  to  a  very  small  degree  (5).  We  therefore  have  in 
the  solution: 

cu--+  s04"+2m-+  s^"+{\-syKS. 

the  cations  being  represented  by  a  point  and  the  anions  by  a  line 
above  and  to  the  right,  and  the  number  of  these  points  or  lines 
indicating  the  ionic  valence  (§  76). 

Some  of  the  copper  ions  and  sulphur  ions  will  then  unite  to 
fonn  undissociated  molecules,  CuS,  which  are  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water  and  are  therefore  precipitated.  As  S-ions  thus  disappear, 
the  equilibrium  between  hydrogen  sulphide  and  its  ions  is  dis- 
turbed; new  HaS  molecules  are  then  split  up  into  ions,  so  that 
there  are  again  S-ions  present,  which  can  unite  with  copper,  and 
BO  on.    The  action  proceeds  according  to  the  equation: 

CuSOi + HaS  -  CuS  +  HaSOi, 
or,  if  only  the  ions  which  take  part  in  it  are  represented: 

Cu"+  S"=CuS. 

This  takes  place  quantitatively  if  the  copper  solution  is  dilute 
and  no  considerable  amount  of  any  strong  free  acid  was  added. 
However,  if  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  and,  as'a  result,  the 
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concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ions  is  rather  high,  the  presence 
of  these  ions  reduces  the  ionization  of  H^S  so  much  (§  66)  that 
no  precipitate  can  be  formed.  The  apphcation  of  the  mass- 
action  law  to  the  case  is  very  simple.  Copper  sulphide,  when  in 
contact  with  water,  dissolves  to  an  extremely  small  extent;  ia 
this  solution  we  have  the  equihbrium: 

Cu"+  S"  ?±  CuS. 

If  the  concentrations  of  the  two  ions  are  a  and  b,  and  that  of  the 
imdissociated -copper  sulphide  is  c,  we  have  the  equation 

ab^kc, 

k  being  a  constant  for  a  fixed  temperature  (5  66). 

The  product  ab  has  a  definite  value  for  every  saturated  solu- 
tion (since  c  is  definite).  This  value  is  known  as  the  solubilitf 
product  of  the  substance  in  question.  If  in  any  case  the  product 
ab  is  less  than  this  value,  none  of  the  substance  can  separate  out, 
because  the  solution  will  then  be  unsaturated;  if,  however,  the 
product  is  greater  than  the  solubility  product,  the  subatance  will 
be  precipitated. 

As  soon  then  as  the  concentration  of  the  S-ions  becomes  so 
small  (because  of  the  reduction  of  the  ionization  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide by  the  H-ions  of  the  acid)  that  it  makes  the  value  of  ab 
smaller  than  that  of  the  solubility  product  for  copper  siilphide,  no 
precipitate  will  be  formed.  If,  however,  the  liquid  is  diluted,  the 
concentration  of  the  H-ions  decreases;  then,  if  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  passed  in,  the  concentration  of  the  S-ions  increases.  The  value 
of  the  solubility  product  can  in  this  way  be  exceeded,  in  which 
event  copper  sulphide  will  be  precipitated. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  strong  acid  be  added  to  a  precipitate  of 
copper  sulphide  suspended  in  water,  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  the  sulphide  will  dissolve;  to  be  sure,  the  H-ions  of  the  strong 
acid  will  remove  a  part  of  the  S-ions,  yielding  some  undissociated 
hydrogen  sulphide,  so  that  in  order  to  establish  equilibrium  a  trace 
of  copper  sulphide  must  go  into  solution;  but  soon  the  point  will 
be  reached  when  so  many  Cu-  and  S-ions  are  again  in  the  solution 
that  the  value  of  the  solubihty  product  is  reached.  After  this 
moment  no  more  copper  sulphide  goes  into  solution.  Since  the 
value  of  the  BOlubiKty  product  is  very  low,  the  solubility  of  the 
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Eulpliide  in  dilute  strong  acids  is  very  slight;    this  accounts  for 
the  practically  complete  precipitation  of  the  copper  sulphide. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  solubility  product  of  a  sulphide  ia 
greater,  as  in  tiie  case  of  iron  sulphide,  the  addition  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  the  solution  of  an  iron  salt,  e.g.  ferrous  sulphate, 
FeS04,  will  cause  no  precipitate  of  iron  sulphide,  and  iron  sulphide 
will,  unlike  the  jwevious  case,  be  dissolved  by  dilute  strong  acids. 
When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  led  into  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
to  the  point  of  saturation,  the  concentration  of  the  S-ions  is,  on 
account  of  the  slight  ionization  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  not  great 
enough  together  with  that  of  the  Fe-ions  to  reach  the  solubility 
product  of  iron  sulphide,  hence  no  precipitate  forms.  Moreover, 
when  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  iron  sulphide,  the  H-ions 
and  the  S-iona  form  undissociatcd  H^  molecules  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  S-ions  therefore  becomes  too  small  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  the  solubility  product  to  prevent  solution;  hence 
in  the  presence  of  enough  acid  all  the  iron  sulphide  goes  into  solution. 

It  now  becomes  clear,  too,  why  iron  solutions  are  precipitated 
by  ammonium  sulphide.  This  takes  place  according  to  the  equa- 
tion 

FeSO*  +  (NH4)aS  -  FeS  +  {NH4)2S04. 

In  this  case  there  are  no  H-ions  in  the  solution  to  act  on  the  iron 
sulphide. 

The  reason  for  the  non-precipitation  of  metals  like  barium, 
etc.,  either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  ammonium  sulphide  Ues 
in  the  easy  solubility  of  their  sulphides. 

HjdrDgBii  Pemlphidc. 
74.  If  a  eolution  of  sodium  sulphide,  Na,S,  is  digested  with  sulphur, 
the  sulphur  dissolves  and  the  liquid  contains  compounds  called  pol;- 
Bd^bidM  and  having  formulie  from  Nb,S,  up  to  Na,S„  according  to  the 
amount  of  sulphur  employed.  On  pouring  such  a  solution  into  cold 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  an  oil  separates  out  which,  by  distillation  under 
low  pressure,  yields  two  compounds,  having  the  formulffl  H,S,  and  H^. 
The  hjrdrogan  disulphide  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  yellowish,  water- 
clear  liquid  with  a  consistency  somewhat  Hke  that  of  water.  With 
alkalies  it  decomposes  violently.  Under  ordinary  pressure  the  liquid 
boils  with  partial  stability  at  74-75°.  Its  apeciflc  gravity  is  1,376.  Its 
fumes  attack  the  eyes  and  mucous  membranes  vigorously. 
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Hydrogen  trimlphlde  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  a  bright  yellow 
liquid  somewhat  fnore  mobile  than  olive  oil.  Ite  specific  gravity  at  15° 
is  1.496.  The  odor  reminds  one  of  sulphur  chloride  and  camphor.  The 
liquid  solidifies  at  —52°.  On  warming,  it  turns  darker,  becomes  more 
viscid  and,  at  about  90°,  begins  an  active  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Alkalies  produce  vigorous  decomposition. 

The  sensitiveneas  of  these  compounds  toward  alkalies  is  so  great  that 
tiiey  can  only  be  prepared  and  kept  in  glass  vesaets  whose  inside  surfaces 
have  been  previously  freed  from  traces  of  alkali  by  treating  with  an  acid. 


Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  the  HalogesB. 

75.  If  chlorine  is  conducted  over  molten  sulphur,  sulphur 
moDOchloride,  SaGls,  is  formed.  Its  formula  is  based  on  its  vapor 
denaty  and  analysis.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  of  a  very  disagreeable, 
pungent  odor,  which  excites  one  to  tears.  It  boils  at  139°  and 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  ability  to  dissolve  sulphur — as  much 
as  66%  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  solution  is  a  thick  syrupy 
liquid.     It  is  used  in  the  vulcanizing  of  rubber. 

Sulphur  monochloride  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water: 

ZSaOa + 2H2O = SO2 + 3S + 4HCa. 

Two  other  compounds  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  are  known, 
SOa  and  SCI4. 

Sulphur  dichloride,  SCI2,  is  formed,  slowly,  when  sulphur 
monochloride  is  mixed  with  liquid  chlorine.  The  mixture  has  a 
yellow  color  at  first  but  after  a  few  days  it  turns  red.  A  determina- 
tion of  the  vapor  density  of  the  red  substance  and  of  its  lowering 
of  the  freezing-point  of  acetic  acid  or  benzene  leads  to  the  formula 
SCI2.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  monochloride  and  chlorine,  S2CI2+CI2,  must  give  the  same 
molecular  weight  as  the  compound  SClj.  The  existence  of  the 
SCI2  compound  is  proved  not  only  by  the  above-mentioned  change 
of  color  of  mixtures  of  sulphur  monochloride  and  chlorine  but  also 
by  the  following  observations :  (1)  The  composition  of  the  vapor 
pven  oflf  from  fresh  mixtures  of  sulphur  monochloride  and  chlorine 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  vapor  given  off  after  the  mix- 
ture has  turned  red.     (2)  Mixtures  of  sulphur  monochloride  and 
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chlorine  deorease  in  volume,  and  this  diminution  is  greatest  when 
the  composition  corresponds  to  SaOa+Clj.  (3)  On  distilling 
under  4  mm.  pressure  80-90%  of  the  liquid  could  be  distilled  over 
almost  constant  at  —24°.  At  ordinary  pressure  the  compound 
boile  at  about  59-60°  with  decomposition. 

Solphur  tetracMoride,  SCI4,  can  be  obtained  as  a  fine  white 
powder,  apparently  not  crystalline,  when  a  chlorine-sulphur 
mixture  of  the  composition  S  +  CU  or  S  +  CI9  is  cooled  to  —75° 
(where  it  solidifies)  and  then  centrifuged.  The  tetrachloride  melts 
at  about  —33°,  giving  ofT  chlorine  abundantly.  The  exact  tem- 
perature eoi^d  not  be  determined.  Here,  too,  the  form  of  the 
freezing-point  curve  indicates  unquestionably  the  formula  of  the 
Bubstance,  viz,,  SCI4.     Cf.  §  237. 

With  bromine  and  iodine  sulphur.;  gives  analogous  com- 
pounds. 

Fluorine  unites  with  sulphur  to  form  a  gas  of  the  formula  SF^ 
and  of  rather  surprising  properties.  It  is  colorless,  odorless  and 
incombustible.  At  —  55°  it  solidifies  with  the  formation  of  crystals. 
Notwithstanding  its  high  percentage  of  fluorine  it  is  chemically 
so  indifferent  that  it  almost  resembles  nitrogen  in  this  respect 
{see  p.  164).  For  instance,  it  is  not  decomposed  by  fused  alkalies 
nor  by  copper  oxide  at  dull-red  heat.  It  can  be  heated  with 
hydrogen  without  yielding  hydrogen  fluoride.  Moreover,  sodium 
can  be  fused  in  sulphur  hexafluoiide  without  losing  its  metalUc 
surface,  tiie  gas  not  being  attacked  by  the  metal  till  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  latter  is  reached. 

VALENCE, 

76.  Certain  elements  have  the  property  whereby  their  atoms 
can  combine  with  only  one  atom  of  another  element.  The  halogens 
on  the  one  hand  and  hydrogen  on  the  other  are  able  to  form  only 
compounds  of  the  type  HX(X= halogen).  This  property  of  the 
atoms  is  called  imiTalence, 

In  the  case  of  other  elements  like  oxygen  and  sulphur  each 
atom  can  enter  info  compounds  with  two  imivalent  atoms  (exam- 
ples: HzS,  HjO).    These  are  therefore  called  bivalent. 

The  number  of  univalent  atoms  that  can  combine  with  one 
atom  of  a  given  element  serves  in  an  analogous  way  as  a  measure 
of  valence  in  general.     An  atom  of  nitrogen,  for  instance,  unites 
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with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen;    nitrogen  is  therefore  trivalent; 
carbon  is  quadrivalent,  et«.   . 

/H 
The  valence  is  ordinarily  indicated  by  lines,  as  in  O^       and 

N — H,  each  line  representing  a  valence  unit  (unit  bond). 

\h 

The  valence  of  one  and  the  same  element  may  be  different 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  univalent  elements  with  which  it 
combines.  Sulphur,  for  instance,  can  only  unite  with  two  hydrogen 
atoms,  but  with  univalent  chlorine  it  forms  the  compound  SCI4, 
with  fluorine  even  SFe-  The  valence  of  sulphur  in  these  cases  is 
therefore  four  and  six.  The  preparation  of  sulphur  compounds 
vith  more  than  six  univalent  atoms  has  not  yet  been  accomplished ; 
hence  its  Tna-rlmnTn  valence  b  six. 

The  halogens  are  univalent  towards  hydrogen,  but  in  relation 
to  each  other  they  display  more  than  one  valence,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  compounds  ICI3  and  IClj;  in  the  compound  CI2O7  (5  60) 
the  maximum  valence  of  chlorine  can  even  be  assumed  to  be  seven. 

It  has  been  very  generally  observed  that  when  the  maximum 
valence  of  an  element  is  an  even  or  an  uneven  number,  its  lower 
valences  are  of  the  same  sort;  the  halogens  and  sulphur  illustrate 
this.    However,  these  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  valence  also  depends  upon  the  temperature.  We  shall  soon  see  that 
SO,  diBsociates  at  a  high  temperature  into  SO)  and  oxygen;  while  sulphur  ia 

wxiv&lent  towards  oxygen  at  lower  temperatures  I  S^=0  I,  it'  is  only  quadri- 


.(s0.. 


valent  towards  oxygfia  above  700°  ( Sf^    ) .     The  valence  must  abo  depend 

on  the  pressure,  for  the  latter  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  diasociation. 

The  basis  for  the  above  sort'of  formulie  is  the  idea,  borrowed  from  organic 
chemistry,  that  the  atoms  of  a  molecule  may  not  assume  any  conceivable 
armngement  whatsoever,  but  that  there  is  a  definite  order  in  every  molecule. 

For  some  extensions  of  the  idea  of  valence  see  S  317. 

Valence  of  loos. — In  the  solution  of  an  electrolyte  the  sums  of 
all  the  positive  and  all  the  negative  amounts  of  electricity  must 
be  equal,  for  the  solution  acts  as  electrically  neutral.  In  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  the  positive  charge  of  the  H-ions  must 
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be  numerically  equal  to  the  negative  charge  of  the  Cl-ions  and, 
since  the  same  number  of  both  ions  are  present,  each  Cl-ion  must 
carry  a  chaige  equal,  but  opposite  in  sign,  to  that  of  an  H-ion. 
In  a  sulphuric  acid  solution,  however,  the  two  H-iona  together 
must  possess  just  as  much  positive  electricity  as  the  SOi-ion  nega- 
tive electricity.  The  SO*"  ioa  is  therefore  called  bivalent  in  re- 
spect to  the  hydrogen  ion.  It  is  readily  seen  how  the  valence  of 
other  ions  can  be  determined  in  an  analogous  manner,  for  it  is 
equal  to  the  numerical  value  of  their  electrical  charge,  that  of 
the  hydrogen  ion  being  taken  as  unity. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  with  Oxygen. 

77.  Of  those  containing  only  the  two  elements  three  are  known, 
viz.,  SjOa,  SO,,  and  SO3.  Especial  importance  attaches  itself, 
however,  only  to  SO,  and  SO3;  the  two  others  have  been  little 
studied. 

So^hiir  Seiquiozide,  Sfi,. 

This  is  obtained  when  sulphur  is  treated  with  its  trioxide.  It  is  a 
blue  liquid,  which  congeals  to  a  malachite-green  mass  and  is  soluble  in 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  giving  a  hlue  solution.  On  being  warmed  it 
breaks  up  into  sulphur  and  the  dioxide : 

2S,0,-3SO,+S. 

Water  decomposes  it  with  the  fonnation  of  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid  and 
polythionic  acids. 


SULPHOR  DIOXIDE,  SULPHUROUS  AHHTDRIDE,  SOy 
78.  This  gas  occurs  in  nature  in  volcanic  gases.  It  is  formed 
when  sulphur  burns  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen;  the  well-known  odor 
of  burning  sulphur  is  due  to  it.  A  hltle  trioxide  is  also  formed 
by  this  combustion.  The  laboratory  method  of  preparation  con- 
sists in  decomposing  sulphuric  acid  with  copper. 

2H3SOi+  Cu = CuSOi + SO2 + 2H2O. 

For  this  purpose  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  cop- 
per turnings,  no  action  taking  place  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  process  can  be  explained  by  supposing  that  at  the  high  tem- 
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perature  of  the  reaction  copper  is  oxidized  by  sulphuric  acid  to 
copper  oxide  with  the  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide: 

Cu  +  HaS04=S02+HaO+CuO. 

The  copper  oxide  reacts  of  course  with  a  second  molecule  of 
sulphuric  acid,  producing  copper  sulphate. 

The  reduction  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by  heating  with 
charcoal  is  also  a  convenient  method  of  preparation: 

2HzS04 + C=  2H2O + 2SO3  +  COj. 

However,  as  this  equation  shows,  the  gas  is  obtuned  mixed  with 
one  third  of  its  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  from  which  it  cannot  be 
separated  directly. 

Moreover,  sulphur  dioxide  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  on  sulphur  compounds,  thus,  e.g.  by  the  roasting  of  p3Tito 
in  a  current  of  air: 


This  reaction  is  employed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  commercial 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  action  of  sulphur  on  oxygen  compounds  also  yields  sul- 
phurous oxide,  e.g.  beating  copper  oxide  or  manganese  dioxide 
with  sulphur: 

2CuO+2S-CuaS+S02;    Mn02+2S-MnS+S02. 

Finally,  the  dioxide  is  also  formed  by  beating  an  oxygen  com- 
pound (GuO)  with  a  sulphur  compound  (CuS) : 

CuS+2CuO=3Cu+S02. 

Physical  Properiiea. — ^At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures 
sulphur  dioxide  is  a  gas.  It  lias  a  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  It  is 
easily  liquefied,  the  boiling-point  being  —8°,  Its  evaporation 
produces  a  marked  depression  of  temperature,  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  —50°;  at  —76°  it  becomes  solid.  Liquid  sulphur  dioxide 
dissolves  many  salts,  in  some  cases  with  a  characteristic  color.     It 
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is  very  soluble  in  water;  at  0°  1  vol.  H3O  dissolves  79.79  vols. 
SOj,  at  20°  39.37  vols.  SOg.  Boiling  the  solution  expels  all  the 
gas  {§  83). 

Chemiail  Properties. — Sulphur  dio^dde  is  an  acid  anhydride; 
its  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  and  behaves  in  general 
like  that  of  an  acid  (5  83).  It  is  easily  oxidized  by  oxidizing- 
agente  to  the  trioxide.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  when  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air  or  oxygen  is  passed  over  hot  spongy 
platinum  or  platinum  asbestos.  In  aqueous  solution  this  oxidation 
takes  place  readily  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  oxidation  of 
the  dioxide  can  also  be  brought  about  by  chlorine-water,  bromine 
and  iodine : 

CI2 + 2H2O + SOz  -  H2SO4 + 2HC1; 

also  by  chromic  acid,  which  is  reduced  to  chromium  sulphate,  or 
by  potassium  permanganate,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mixture  of 
manganese  and  potassium  sulphates,  and  therefore  loses  its  color: 

2KMnO« + 5S02 + 2HzO  -  KjSO* + 2MnS04 + 2HaS04. 

Lead  peroxide  glows  faintly  in  a  current  of  sulphur  dioxide 
and  is  reduced  to  lead  sulphate — from  brown  to  white: 

PbOa+SOa-PbSO*. 

It  is  to  its  reducing  action  that  the  bleaching  effect  of  sul- 
phurous oxide  OQ  vegetable  coloring-matteiB  is  due.  A  red  rose, 
for  example,  loses  color  in  it.  The  gas  probably  reacts  with 
water,  setting  hydrogen  free,  which  latter  effects  the  reduction 
and  hence  the  bleaching: 

S0z+2H20-H2S04+H2. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  bleachmg  depends  on  a  reduction;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  color  returns  in  many  instances,  when  the 
bleached  article  b  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  Silk, 
wool  and  straw,  i.e.  substances  that  cannot  stand  the  chlorine 
bleaching,  are  whitened  commercially  with  sulphurous  oxide. 
It  also  finds  use  as  an  antiseptic. 
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The  reduction  of  iodic  acid  by  Hulphur  dioxide  is  sometimea  employed 
aa  a  test  for  the  latter.  For  this  purpose  strips  of  paper  are  dipped  in  a 
Bolufjon  of  potassium  iodate  and  starch,  which  turns  blue  in  the  presence 
of  sulphur  diomde — iodine  being  set  free  (J  47), 

If  the  reaction  is  carried  out  in  dilute  solution,  a  peculiar  phenomenon 
is  observed;  the  blue  color  of  starch  iodide  docs  not  appear  directly  when 
the  solutions  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  iodic  acid  are  mixed,  but  is  with- 
held for  a  certain  number  of  seconds  (definite  for  every  concentration 
at  constant  temperature),  when  it  suddenly  appears.  The  following 
reactions  come  into  play: 

I.  SSOi^q+HIOj-SH^O^aq+HI. 

The  hydriodic  acid  thus  formed  is  at  once  oxidized  by  the  iodic  add 
still  present: 

IL  5HI  +  HIO.-3H,0+6I. 

So  long  as  sulphur  dioxide  is  present,  It  reduces  the  iodine  in  tlus 
dilute  solution  to  hydriodic  acid: 

m.  2I+SO^+2H,0-Hj^,aq+2HI. 

Not  until  all  the  dioxide  is  used  up  by  the  reactions  I  and  III  does  the 
free  iodine  suddenly  appear  according  to  II. 

There  are  some  suljstaneea  which  are  able  to  extract  oxygen 
from  sulphur  dioxide,  i.e.  the  latter  can  also  act  aa  an  oxidizing- 
agetU.  Ignited  magnesium  ribbon  continues  to  bum  in  sulphur 
dioxide,  forming  magnesium  oxide  and  sulphur.  Hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  sulphur  dioxide  have  respectively  an  oxidizing  and  a 
reducing  effect  on  each  other,  which  follows  mainly  the  equation: 

2H2S+SO2-2H2O+3S. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  electric  sparks  into  sulphur 
and  the  trioxide. 

The  action  of  the  electric  sparks  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  sudden 
and  enormous  rise  of  temperature  which  they  produce  and  the  rapid  cool- 
ing that  immediately  follows,  for  the  gas  particles  which  have  become 
hrated  by  the  sparks  are  immediately  cooled  again  by  surrounding 
objects.  As  a  result  the  products  formed  do  not  have  time  to  react  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  correctness  of  this  view  was  demonstrated 
by  St.  Ci-airb  Devillk  with  the  help  of  an  apparatus  which  made  it  pos- 
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eible  to  cool  objects  very  rafMdly  from  a  very  hi^  temperature.  This 
apparatus,  the  cold-hot  tube,  consists  of  a  rather  wide  porcelain 
tube,  which  Is  heated  to  a  bright  glow  in  a  furnace  and  which  contaijia 
a  concentric  thinner  metallic  tube,  tlirough  which  cold  water  is  forced  so 
rapidly  that  the  tube  nwntaina  a  low  temperature.  When  Deviixe 
introduced  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  space  between  the  two  tubes,  it  was 
seen  after  some  time  that  the  inner  tube,  which  was  made  of  silver-plated 
copper,  bad  turned  black  because  of  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide, 
wliile  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  could  be  detected 
(by  its  producing  sulphuric  acid  with  water,  a  precipitate  being  given  by 
barium  cliloride). 

The  compoaition  of  aulphuroua  oxide  can  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner:  When  sulphur  burns  in  oxygen  no  change  of 
volume  is  observed  after  cooling.  Therefore  just  as  many  mole- 
cules of  sulphurous  oxide  have  been  formed  as  oxygen  molecules 
consumed.  The  sulphurous  oxide  molecule  must  therefore  con- 
tain two  atoms  of  oxygen.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  has 
been  found  to  be  2.2639  Cair  =  l),  or  32.6  (0-16),  so  that  its 
molecular  weight  is  65.2.  If  we  subtract  2X16  from  this  for 
two  atoms  of  oxygen,  there  remains  33.2  for  sulphur,  the  atomic 
weight  of  which  is  32.  We  thus  see  that  only  one  atom  of  sul- 
phur b  present  in  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  that  the 
formula  of  the  latter  is  SOj. 


SULPHUR  TRIOXIDE,  SULPHURIC  AHHTDRIDE,  SOf 

79.  This  compound  is  found  in  a  email  amount  in  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur  (§  78).  As  was  stated  above,  oxygen  and 
sulphur  dioxide  unite  to  form  the  trioxide  in  the  presence  of 
platinized  asbestos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trioxide  breaks  up 
into  the  dioxide  and  oxygen  at  an  elevated  temperature,  so  that 
the  formation  of  the  trioxide  from  the  dioxide  and  oxygen  is 
evidently  a  reversible  process,  which  is  expressed  thus: 


2SO,  +  02?:t2S03. 


If  we  call  the  pressure  of  SO,  in  the  equilibrium  condition  pi,  that 
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of  0,  p,  and  that  of  SO3  ps,  it  follows  from  §51  that  the  equilibrium 
relation  is  expressed  by 

Pi^Pa=Kp3=, 

where  K  is  the  equilibrium  constant. 

The  combination  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  is  easily 
accomplished  (in  the  presence  of  platinum)  at  about  500°;  that 
ia  to  say,  the  above  equilibrium  is  shifted  almost  wholly  to  the 
right  at  this  temperature.  If  the  temperature  is  raised,  the 
dissociation  of  trioxide  begins  and  at  about  1000*  it  ia  com- 
plete. 

The  union  of  SO,  and  0,  also  occurs  under  the  influence  of  tUtra- 
violet  rays.  These  rays  are  best  produced  by  a  quartt-mercury  arc  lamp. 
The  gases  that  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  raya  must  also  be  contained  in 
quarts  vesseb,  since  gloss  is  opaque  to  ultraviolet  rays. 

Furthermore,  an  equilibrium  2SO,+0,t:^2SOi  also  establishes  itself 
under  the  action  of  these  rays;  for  not  only  is  the  union  of  SO,  and  0, 
incomplete,  but  SO,,  on  the  other  hand,  breaks  up  under  the  same 
experimental  conditions,  yielding  the  same  equilibrium  mixture.  This 
U^t  equilibrium  differs,  however,  in  many  respecto  from  the  "  tem- 
perature equilibrium."  In  the  first  place,  SO,,  in  the  presence  of 
platinum,  does  not  t>egin  to  dissociate  perceptibly  until  300°.  The  light 
influence,  however,  is  evident  even  at  room  temperature.  Like  the 
effect  of  catalyzers,  the  action  of  light  is  retarded  by  sufficiently  careful 
drying  of  the  gases.  ITiere  is  an  optimum  moisture  content  for  the  con- 
tact process,  but  the  action  of  l^t  is  effective  even  when  the  gases  are 
passed  through  the  illumination  vessel  in  a  very  moist  condition.  The 
light  equilibrium  is  not  perceptibly  affected  by  a  marked  change  of  tem- 
perature, but  it  is  very  sensitive  to  varying  intensity  of  illumination. 
Just  exactly  as  the  dissociation  increases  with  rising  temperature,  so  it 
increases  as  the  illumination  grows  stronger.  The  reader  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  decomposition  from  the  observation  of  Cokbn 
and  Becker  that,  with  a  mercury  lamp  consuming  9  amp.,  the  equi- 
librium established  itself  when  about  35%  of  the  SO,  was  decom- 
posed. 

Sulphur  trioxide  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating  certain  sul- 
phates; in  the  arts  fernc  sulphate  is  thus  used: 

Fe,(SO4)3  =  Fe,O3+3S08. 
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"Fumingsulphuric  acid"  (oleum)  is  a  solution  of 
sulphur  trioxide  in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  anhydride  can  be  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation. 

80.  Physical  Properties. — Perfectly  dry  sulphur  trioxide  melta  at 
17.7°  and  boils  at  46".  It  looks  much  like  ice  but  usually  appears 
in  another  modification,  viz.,  long  asbestos-like  needles  with  a 
silky  lustre.  These  crystals  have  no  sharp  melting-point  but 
sublime  on  heating.  This  modiiication  is  the  stable  one,  for  the 
other  goes  over  into  it  spontaneously-  This  transformation  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  traces  of  water.  The  asbestine  modifica- 
tion consists  of  double  molecules  (803)2,  the  glacial  form  of  simple 
molecules  (SO3).  This  is  shown  by  the  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  of  phosphorus  oxychloride.  The  first  is  therefore  called  a 
polymer  of  the  second.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  SO3 
modiiication  is  very  readily  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  while  the  other,  (SOs)^,  dissolves  with  difficulty. 

Chemical  Properties. — Sulphur  trioxide  imitea  very  eaEoIy  with 
water  to  form  sulphuric  acid: 

SO8+H2O-H2SO4. 

It  therefore  fumes  vigorously  when  exposed  to  moist  wr.  On 
introducing  it  into  water,  combination  and  great  evolution  of  heat, 
accompanied  by  sizzling,  results.  It  reacts  energetically  with 
many  metallic  oxides  also,  forming  sulphates.  Baryta,  for  exam- 
pie,  glows  in  contact  with  it.  When  its  vapor  is  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed  into  the  dioxide  and  oxygen, 

Com-pontion. — ^The  decomposition  just  mentioned  permits  us 
to  establish  the  composition  of  sulphuric  oxide.  The  dissociation 
products,  SO2  and  O2,  are  formed  in  the  volume  ratio  2:1.  Now 
the  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  oxide  is  2.75  (air  —  1),  from  which 
the  molecular  weight  is  calculated  to  be  79.1.  This  figure  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  S03(32-|-3Xl6)  and  it  also  harmonizes 
with  the  above  dissociation;  for  it  is  clear  that  2  vols.  SO3  must 
then  yield  2  vols.  SO2  and  1  vol-  O2: 

2803=2802+02. 

2  vols.       2  vols.     iTOL 
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Ozygea  Adds  of  Sulphur, 
81.  Sulphur  forms  an  unusually  large  number  of  acida  with 
oxyg^i  and  hydrogen,  namely  nine.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  ThioBulphuric  acid HjSjOy 

2.  H)rposulphurous  acid HjSjOj. 

3.  Sulphurous  acid H,SOj. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid H^O^. 

5.  Persulphuric  acid H^Og. 

6.  Ditbionic  acid HjSjOe. 

7.  Tritluonic  acid H^jO«. 

8.  Tetrathionic  acid HjS.Og. 

9.  Pentathionic  acid HjS^O,. 

It  Ib  an  important  fact,  however,  that  of  these  nine  acids  only 
sulphuric  acid  has  really  been  isolated;  all  the  others  are  known 
only  in  aqueous  solution  or  in  the  form  of  salts.  The  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  which  each  of  these  acids  possesses  are  both  replaceable 
by  metals;  they  are  therefore  dibasic  acids.  With  such  acids  it 
is  possible  that  just  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  be  replaced  by  a 
metal.     The  salts  thus  formed  are  called  acid  salts. 

By  different  methods,  e.g.  the  cryoscopic  method,  it  is  found 
that  the  aqueous  solution  of  dibasic  acids  AHz  contains  cHefly  the 
ions  H'  and  HA';  it  is  only  when  these  solutions  are  very  dilute 
that  the  anion  HA'  splits  up  further  into  H"  and  A".  In  the  case 
of  the  MjA  salts,  however,  there  b  an  ionization  into  2M'+  A"; 
but  in  that  of  the  acid  salts  MHA  the  ions  are  chiefly  M'  and  HA'. 
How  far  the  anion  HA'  is  spUt  up  does  not  depend  merely  on  the 
concentration,  but  also  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  strength 
of  the  acid,  HA'  being  more  ionized  in  strong  than  in  weak  acids 
of  the  same  concentration. 


TmosuLPHintic  acid,  ^SjCv 

83.  This  acid  can  only  exist  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  and  is 
even  then  very  unstable,  decomposing  completely  in  a  short  time. 
The  salts  are,  however,  stable  and  can  be  prepared  in  the  following 
ways: 
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1.  By  boiling  the  solution  of  a  sulphite  with  sulphur; 

NaaSOa+S-NsaSaOs; 
Sodium  aulphlM. 

or  SO3" +8-8203", 

only  the  anion  bdng  changed. 

2.  By  the  oxidation  of  sulphides  in  the  airi 

2CaS2 + 3O3  -  2CaS203. 

Caldum  dliulpUda. 

3.  By  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  the  solution  of  a  sul- 
pliide: 

iNaaS  +  6SO2  -  iNaaSaOj +S3. 

The  most  important  salt  is  the  sodium  thiosulphate,  fonnerly 
and  even  yet  often  called  sodium  hyposulphite,  or,  abbreviated, 
"hypo."  It  is  very  soluble  in  water;  the  solution,  when  used  in 
excess,  has  the  property  oE  dissolving  readily  the  halogen  com- 
pounds of  silver,  hence  its  extensive  use  in  photography  {§  247). 
It  is  easily  oxidized  by  oxidi zing-agents,  usually  to  the  sulphate. 
This  takes  place  with  potassium  permanganate,  nitric  acid  and 
chlorine,  for  example.  Practical  use  is  also  made  of  this  latter 
property  by  employing  sodium  thiosulphate  as  an  anlUhloT  in 
bleaching,  i.e.  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  which  cling  to 
the  bleached  material  very  obstinately  and  have  an  injurious  effect. 

When  a  dilute  acid  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate,  the  following  decomposition  takes  place: 

NajSaOg + 2HC1 = 2NaCl + HjO + SOj + 8 ; 
or  SaOg"  +  2H-  =  HSO3'  +  H*  +  S. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  ions  first  unite  partially  to  form 
HjSaC^,  which  splits  up  into  H2O,  S  and  SOj- 

It  is  an  iDteresting  fact  that  in  this  decomposition  in  a  dilute  solution 
the  sulphur  precipitate  is  not  at  once  viable,  being  first  noticeable  after 
acme  seconds,  or  even  minutes,  according  to  the  dilution.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  thiosulphuric  acid  remained  entirely  unchanged  until 
the  appearance  of  the  sulphur  and  the  decomposition  first  begao  at  this 
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moment.  This  is/however,  incorrect;  for  when  a  dilute  solution  of 
thiosulpliate  is  treated  witli  &a  equivalent  amount  of  dilute  acid  and 
the  solutioa  Again  neutralized  before  the  appearance  of  the  sulphur 
deposit,  it  is  found  that  the  latter  appears  nevertheless  after  some  time. 
A  certMn  part  of  the  free  thioaulphuric  acid  must  tlierefore  have  already 
decomposed,  but  the  sulphur  was  in  a  so  very  finely  divided  dtate  in  the 
Uquid  that  it  could  not  at  once  be  detected, — not  until  it  iiad  gathered 
together  to  form  lai^r  particles. 

Hyposulphuroua  Acid,  H,S^^ 

83.  Afl  early  as  the  18th  century  it  was  observed  that  zinc  is  dis- 
solved by  a  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water  without  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  ScHirrzENBERGER  was,  however,  the  first  to  show  that  a 
particular  acid  is  formed  thereby.  A  salt  of  this  acid  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  a  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  NaHSO,,  or  by  the 
electrolysis  of  such  a  solution,  the  nascent  hydrogen  acting  as  a  reducing- 
agent- 

HypOBulphurous  add,  as  weQ  as  its  salts,  is  characterized  by  a  vigorous  . 
reducing  power.  It  precipitates  the  metals  from  solutions  of  sublimate 
(HgClj),  ulver  nitrate  and  copper  sulphate.  Iodine  solution  is  bleached 
by  it  with  the  formation  of  hydrogen  iodide ;  indigo  is  reduced  to  indigo- 
white.  The  solution  is  also  very  easily  oxidized  by  free  oxygen.  It  is 
therefore  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  water. 
For  this  reason  it  must  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  vessels. 

Bbkntrsen  succeeded  in  preparing  the  solid  sodium  salt,  which 
|m>ved  to  have  the  composition  Na2S,O,+2Hj0,  so  that  the  acid  itself 
hafi  the  formula  H^,0..  This  salt  was  isolated  by  preparing  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  it  and  precipitating  it  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable 
amount  of  solid  common  salt.  The  above  formula  is  also  confirmed  by 
a  direct  synthesis  of  the  sodium  salt  by  Moibsan,  who  obtained  it  by  the 
action  of  dry  sulphur  dioxide  on  sodium: 

2Na  +  2SO,-NarSO<. 
SULPHUROUS  ACID,  H^,. 

84,  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  aqueoua  solution  of  sulphur 
dioxide  contains  sulphurous  acid,  H^Og,  for  this  solution  reacte 
acid,  conducts  the  electric  current,  gives  salts  with  bases  and 
evolves  hj'drogen  with  some  metals,  e.g.  magnesium.  The  solution 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  water  does  not  conform  to  the  law  of  Henkt 
(5  9)  at  ordinary  temperatures,  which  proves  that  a  combina- 
tion with  the  solvent  has  taken  place.     At  higher  temperatures. 
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however,  the  solution  obeys  this  law  pretty  well.  A  fact  in  con- 
firmation of  this  is  that  all  the  sulphur  dioxide  can  be  expelled  from 
the  solution  by  boiling  it,  the  combination  being  then  wholly 
destroyed.  The  compound  H2S03  itself  has,  however,  not  yet  been 
isolated.  The  salts  have  the  composition  M2SO3  and  MHSO3 
(M  being  an  atom  of  a  univalent  metal).  The  acid  salts  are  almost 
all  soluble  in  water,  while  of  the  neutral  salts  only  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble.  The  acid  sodium  sulphite,  NaHSOs  (sodium 
bisulphite),  is  frequently  employed  in  organic  chemistry.  Sul- 
phites in  solution  gradually  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  form- 
ing sulphates.  It  is  a  very  strange  fact  that  minute  quantities  of 
organic  substances,  e.g.  only  0.1%  of  alcohol  and  as  little  as  J0~' 
gram  molecule  of  stannous  chloride,  greatly  hinder  this  oxida- 
tion. We  have  here  one  of  the  few  examples  of  a  retarding 
catalytical  action.  On  the  other  hand,  traces  of  copper  sul- 
phate considerably  accelerate  the  oxidation. 

SULPHtJRIC  ACID,  H^,. 

85.  Sulphuric  acid  is  the  most  important  acid  of  sulphur.  It 
can  be  obtained  in  various  ways;  in  the  first  place  by  direct 
synthesis  from  its  elements.  According  to  5  79  sulphur  trioxide 
can  be  formed  directly  from  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  this  yields 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  addition  of  water. 

The  acid  can  be  obtained  from  its  salts  by  distilling  them  with 
phosphoric  acid.  Its  formation  from  the  action  of  oxygen  on 
sulphur  compounds  is  illustrated  by  the  oxidation  of  an  aqueous 
SOa-solution  by  the  air.  On  the  other  hand  the  action  of  sulphur 
on  oxygen  compounds  may  also  give  sulphuric  acid;  thus  it  is 
formed  when  concentrated  nitric  acid,  HNO3,  is  boiled  with  sul- 
phur; and  again,  potassium  sulphate  is  formed  by  heating  sulphur 
with  saltpetre  (KNO3). 

86.  For  the  commercial  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  two 
processes  are  now  in  use,  the  lead-chamber  process  and  the  con- 
tact process.  Enormous  amounts  of  the  acid  are  produced  by 
these  two  methods. 

The  lead-chamber  process  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing reactions:  I.  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide  by  nitric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  water;   2.  the  oxidation  by  the  oxygen  m  the 
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air  of  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  formed  from  the  nitric  acid  in  the 
previous  reaction.  These  are  partly  reconverted  to  nitric  acid 
aod  partly  changed  to  certain  stages  of  oxidation  of  nitrogen 
which  oxidize  sulphur  dioxide  anew  to  sulphuric  acid.  By  this 
last  process  the  lower  nitrogen  oxides  are  agun  formed,  but  are 
soon  reoxidized  by  atmospheric  oxygen  and  so  on.  One  mig^t 
suppose  that  a  certain  amount  of  nitric  acid  would  suHice  to  con- 
vert unlimited  amounts  of  sulphur  dioxide  into  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  aid  of  the  air.  In  practice  this  is  not  true,  however;  for 
the  nitrogen  oxides  are  to  a  small  extent  still  farther  reduced  by 
sulphurous  oxide,  so  that  nitrous  oxide  or  nitrogen  are  formed, 
and  these  are  no  longer  able,  under  the  conditions  of  the  indus- 
trial process,  to  combine  with  oxygen. 

The  chemical  processes  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  will  be  taken  up  a  little  later  {§  128). 

Vnm  a  techmcal  standpoint  the  l^id-chamber  process  falls 
into  three  separate  parts: 

1.  The  preparation  of  sulphur  dioxide; 

2.  The  oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide; 

3.  The  concentration  ot  the  resulting  acid. 

(1)  The  material  for  the  production  of  the  dioxide  is  sulphur 
or  pyrite  (iron  pyrites,  FeS2).  Sulphur  yields  a  purer  acid  than 
pyrite;  tiiat  prepared  from  the  latter  almost  always  contains 
arseiuc.  The  roasting  of  the  pyrite  is  carried  on  in  furnaces,  the 
construction  of  which  varies  considerably.  In  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, the  sulphur  dioxide  leaves  the  furnace  mixed  with  a  good 
deal  of  air.  The  furnace  gases  pass  through  a  canal  in  which  the 
dust  particles  carried  along  by  the  draught  are  depteited, 

(2)  The  oxidation  ot  the  sulphurous  acid  is  carried  out  in  p 
Btructure  consisting  chiefly  of  three  parts,  the  Glover  tower, 
the  lead  chambers,  and  the  Gay-Lussac  tower.  The  gases 
enter  the  bottom  of  the  Glover  Tower,  which  is  made  of 
sheet  lead  lined  with  acid-proof  brick.  It  is  filled  with  lump 
stone,  over  which  is  laid  a  layer  of  smaller  pieces  of  coke.  On 
top  of  the  tower  is  a  reservoir  for  collecting  the  nitroso  sulphuric 
acid  (see  below)  that  comes  from  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  and  the 
lead  chambers  and  is  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Glover  tower.  It 
flows  down  over  the  stone  in  the  tower  from  a  horizontally  revolv- 
ing tube.    From  the  Glover  tower  the  gases  enter  the  lead  cham- 
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bers.  These  are  three  or  four  in  number  and  have  a  total  capacity 
of  4000-5000  cubic  meters.  Their  form  ie  that  of  a  parallelopiped, 
whose  crosa-fiection  is  nearly  a  square.  Lead  haa  been  chosen  as 
the  material  for  the  walls  of  the  chambers,  because  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  common  metals  which  is  only  slightly  attacked  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  substances  used  in  its  manufactiu'e.  The 
lead  chambers  are  connected  with  each  other,  with  the  Glover 
tower  and  with  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  by  means  of  lead  pipes. 
The  first  two  chambers  are  also  furnished  with  openings  for 
introducing  steam. 

The  oxidation  of  dioxide  to  trioxide  having  been  accomplished 
in  the  lead  chambers,  the  residual  gas,  principally  nitrogen,  passes 
to  the  Gay-Lussac  tower. 

Usually  this  is  entirely  filled  with  coke.  On  top  of  the  tower 
is  a  reservoir  containing  60°-62°  sulphuric  acid  (Bauu^,  see  $  88), 
which  comes  from  the  Glover  .tower.  The  Gay-Lussac  tower 
serves  to  collect  the  nitrous  vapors  that  are  still  present  in  the 
gas  as  it  leaves  the  lead  chambers.  These  vapors  dissolve  in  the 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  the  nitroso  sulphuric  acid  which  is  used 
in  the  Glover  tower.  In  this  way  the  loss  of  nitric  acid  is  much 
reduced. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  task  that  befalls  each  of  these  three 
— the  Glover  tower,  the  lead  chambers  and  the  Gay-Lussac 
tower. 

The  gases  that  come  from  the  pyrite  furnace  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter 
than  is  required  for  the  oxidation.  They  have  a  temperatia^  of 
about  300°  when  they  enter  the  Glover  tower,  A,  at  the  opening,  w. 
The  gas  current  rising  in  the  tower  meets  an  acid  mixture  flow- 
ing down  from  above.  The  latter  consists  of  the  nitroso  acid 
from  the  Gay-Lussac  tower,  diluted  with  the  acid  (chamber  acid} 

(3)  The  acid  produced  in  the  chambere  contains  about  67% 
HaSOi  (53°  BATJMi).  In  this  condition  it  is  employed  directly 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  ("superphosphate").  For 
almost  all  other  purposes  it  must  ^rst  be  concentrated.  Ordinary 
sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  b  of  about  66°  B.  (B.-Badm±),  i.e. 
96-98%  H2SO4.  It  is  prepared  from  the  chamber  acid  by  evap- 
orating it  first  in  lead  pans  to  about  78%  (60°  B.)  and  finally  in 
a  platinum  vessel. 
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This  crude  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  ("oil  of  vitriol ")  still 
coataioB  various  impurities  and  is  usually  more  or  less  brown  in 
color  because  of  bits  of  straw  (from  the  packing  of  the  carboys) 
faUing  in  and  charring.  It  can  be  purified  by  diluting  it,  where- 
upon the  dissolved  lead  sulphate  is  precipitated,  and  then  stirring 
in  a  little  barium  sulphide.  The  latter  produces  insoluble  barium 
sulphate,  and  also  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  precipitates  any 
arsenic  or  lead  (§  206)  still  present.  The  acid  is  then  decanted 
from  the  deposit,  concentrated,  and  finally  distilled. 

The  contact  process  . — It  has  already  been  stated  that 
sulphur  dioxide  unites  with  oxygen  directly  to  form  the  trioxide 
and  that  the  combination  is  considerably  accelerated  by  the  catar* 
lytic  influence  of  platinized  asbestos.  This  simple  reaction  is  the 
basis  of  the  "contact  process."  In  practice,  however,  air  is  used 
instead  of  pure  oxygen. 

The  process  falls  into  four  separate  parts:  1.  The  preparstioD 
of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air;  2.  The  purification  of  this 
mixture;  3.  The  formation  of  the  trioxide;  4.  The  combination 
of  sulphur  trioxide  with  water  to  form  sulphuric  acid, 

(1)  The  purification  of  the  gas  mixture  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  lead-chamber  process.  For  reasons  which  will  soon  be  made 
clear  it  is  found  necessary  to  conduct  the  roasting  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  excess  of  oxygen.    While  the  equation 

2S08 +02=2308 

demands  only  1  vol.  Oa  for  each  2  vols.  SO2,  the  gases  are  usually 
mixed  in  the  ratio  of  3  vols.  O2  to  2  vols.  SO2. 

(2)  The  platinized  asbestos  acte  efiiciently  only  when  the 
furnace  gases  are  absolutely  pure,  i.e.,  when  the  mixture  consists 
simply  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  air.  The  complete  purification  of 
these  gases  has  been  a  problem  of  exceptional  difficulty,  but  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  perseverance  of  Knietsch  of  the 
"Badische  Anilin-  und  Sodafabrik,"  the  great  chemical  factory  at 
Mamiheim,  Germany.  In  the  first  place  the  furnace  gases  must  be 
wholly  freed  from  dust,  else  the  catalyzer  would  soon  become  so 
coated  aa  to  lose  its  activity.  In  order  to  determine  when  the  gas  is 
really  dust-free  it  is  subjected  to  the  "optical  test,"  i.e.,  it  is 
passed  through  a  tube  closed  at  both  ends  with  glass,  and  is 
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examined  with  the  eye  to  see  whether  it  is  perfectly  transparent 
and  free  from  nebulous  maaaea.  Even  when  this  optical  teat  is 
quite  aatisfactoiy  the  catalyzer  suffers  a  loss  in  activity  if  the 
gas  is  not  entirely  free  from  arseniceompounda;  the  least  traces 
of  the  latter  have  an  injurious  effect.  The  presence  of  arsenic 
compounds  in  the  furnace  gas  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  areenic 
in  the  pyrites  (§  86,  1)  used  for  roasting.  Knietsch  has  finally 
succeeded  in  completely  eliminating  the  arsenic  compounds  by 
blowing  steam  into  the  gas  mixture. 

(3)  As  already  set  forth  in  §  79,  the  equilibrium 

2SO,  +  0,?a2803 

b  expressed  by  the  equation 

According  to  this  equation  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  is 
more  complete  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  either  sulphur 
dioxide  or  oxygen,  for  as  pi  or  p,  increases  pa  must  also  increase. 
Since  the  object  in  view  is  to  convert  the  dioxide  as  completely  as 
possible  into  the  trioxide,  it  is  advantageous  to  provide  a  large 
excess  of  oxygen.  This  explains  why  more  than  the  theoretical 
amount  of  oxygen  is  taken.     Compare  (1). 

The  equilibrium  must  also  depend  on  ihe  pressure,  for,  if  this 
is  increased  n  times,  the  equation  becomes: 

(npi)Hp2=Kn^P^,    or    npi^p^—Kp^, 

from  which  it  is  evident  that  at  a  higher  pressure  (ji>  1)  the  for- 
mation of  the  trioxide  is  more  nearly  complete  (§  102,  5).  The 
manufacturer  does  not  find  it  necessary,  however,  to  employ 
high  pressure,  which  would  involve,  moreover,  a  great  complica- 
tion of  the  apparatus. 

If  it  is  desired  that  the  combination  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxy- 
gen should  be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  temperature  must  be 
kept  at  about  400°.  Since,  however,  the  heat  of  formation  of  the 
trioxide  is  great,  viz., 

803+0-808+22,600  CaL, 
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the  apparatus  must  be  cooled.  This  is  done  moat  practicably  by 
the  aid  of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  gas  mixture,  as  the  next  paragraph 
sets  forth. 

The  construction  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows:  The  tubes  a6 
(Fig.  31)  contain  the  platinized  asbestos  b,  supported  on  little 
sie^'es  (shown  in  the  middle  tubes).  The  purified  furnace  gases 
first  pass  around  the  outside  of  the  tubes  and  are  thus  warmed  to 


Fiu.31. — Contact-process  Appasatdb. 

the  desired  temperature  at  the  heat  expense  of  the  gas  system 
within.  When  the  proper  temperature  is  reached  the  gases  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  tubes,  where  sulphur  trioxide  is  formed  with 
the  evolution  of  more  heat.  By  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
rate  of  flow  of  the  gas  current  the  temperature  can  be  regulated 
very  satisfactorily.  When  the  operation  is  started  the  apparatus 
must  first  be  warmed  to  400°. 

(4)  The  reaction  between  sulphur  trioxide  and  water  is  an 
energetic  one.     Nevertheless,  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
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from  these  two  compoundB  involved  some  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 
8ulphur  trioxide  fumes  invariably  escaped  when  this  substance  was 
introduced  into  water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Only  when  aul- 
phuric  acid  of  97-98%  is  used  as  the  absorbent  and  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  acid  at  this  concentration  by  the  simultaneous  addition 
of  water  does  a  complete  and  immediate  absorption  occur. 

This  is  due  to  two  circumstances:  first,  that  traces  of  water 
change  sulphur  trioxide  into  the  asbestine  modification  (§  SO), 
which  b  only  slowly  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid;  second,  that  at 
the  concentration  of  97-98%  H2SO4  the  system  aSOs+yHaO 
has  a  minimum  of  vapor  tension,  which  is  very  low. 

87.  Physical  Properties. — The  pure  compound,  hydrogen  sul- 
phate, is  an  oily  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  solidifying  at  a 
low  temperature  and  melting  again  at  + 10.0*.  Its  specific  gravity 
in  the  liquid  state  (15°)  is  1,8500. 

Chemical  Properties. — The  concentrated  acid  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation ifl  not  the  simple  compound  H2S0i,  for  it  still  contains 
about  1.5%  of  water.  In  order  to  prepare  the  absolutely  pure  aci{I 
the  distilled  product  must  be  mixed  with  the  theoretical  amount 
of  sulphur  trioxide.  When  pure  sulphuric  acid  is  heated,  it  begins 
at  30°  to  give  off  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide;  this  continues  until 
the  boiling-point,  317°  at  750  mm.  Hg.  pressure,  is  reached, 
when  an  acid  with  1.5%  water  di,stil3  over.  On  heating  the  vapor 
of  sulphuric  acid  above  the  boiling-point,  it  begins  to  break  up 
into  water  and  the  anhydride;  this  dissociation  is  complete  at 
450°,  for  the  vapor  density  at  that  temperature  is  found  to  be  25.1, 
while  that  of  S03+H20  is  theoretically  24.5. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  a  strong  evolution 
of  heat  occurs.  The  mixing  must  therefore  be  done  with  great 
care,  particularly  in  glass  vessels,  the  acid  being  poured  in  a  fine 
stream  into  the  water  and  the  liquid  being  steadily  stirred.  On 
mixing  them  in  the  reverse  way,  by  pouring  the  water  into  the 
sulphuric  acid,  the  intense  heat  that  is  produced  may  cause  the 
glass  to  crack.  However,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  ice  in  a 
certain  proportion,  a  strong  cooling  follows. 

The  mixing  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  is  attended  by  a  con- 
traction, i.e.  the  voliune  of  the  dilute  acid  is  smaller  than  the  sum 
of  the  volumes  of  water  and  acid.  It  is  known  that  sulphuric 
acid  is  able  to  form   hydrates   with  water  (§  237). 
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Sulphuric  acid  is  a  strong  dibasic  acid,  but  not  as  strong  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  for,  while  the  latter  is  ionized  to  95%  at  a 
dilution  of  0.1  gr.  mol.  per  1.,  sulphuric  acid  at  the  same  dilution 
is  only  iomzed  to  55%  into  2H'+S04",  At  higher  concentra- 
tions HSOi'  ions  also  exist.  It  acts  on  many  metals,  giving 
ofif  hydrogen.  This  action  is  made  use  of,  as  stated  above, 
in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen;  the  acid  must,  however,  be 
dilute,  for  when  it  is  too  strong  or  warmed,  the  hydrogen  gen- 
erated partially  reduces  the  sulphuric  acid  bo  that  the  gas  given 
oB  contains  hydrogen  sulphide.  Sulphur  dioxide  also  is  formed 
when  hydrogen  is  led  into  hot  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  upon  this 
action  that  the  reaction  of  copper  with  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  depends  (S  78).  Mercury,  silver  and  certain  other  metab  are 
similar  to  copper  in  their  behavior.  Platinum  and  gold  are  not 
attacked  by  the  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid  makes  holes  in  paper,  linen,  dress  goods  and 
the  like,  when  dropped  on  them.  It  has  a  destructive,  charring 
effect  on  organic  substances  in  general.  This  is  due  in  many 
cases  to  ttie  great  tendency  of  the  acid  to  unite  with  water,  which 
makes  it  not  only  deprive  other  substances  of  the  water  they  con- 
twn,  but  even  withdraw  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  organic 
compounds  to  form  water.  On  the  other  hand,  sulphuric  acid 
gives  up  oxygeD  to  many  organic  substances,  being  itself 
reduced. 

Jn  order  to  detect  free  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  for  example,  the 
liquid  is  evaporated  on  a  water-bath  with  a  little  sugar.  Free  sulphuric 
acid,  if  present,  chars  the  sugar  during  the  concentration. 

The  meet  of  the  salts  of  sulphuric  acid  (sulphates) 
are  soluble  in  water.  Barium,  strontium,  and  lead  sulphates  are 
insoluble,  while  calcium  sulphate  (gypsum)  is  slightly  soluble,  but 
only  to  a  very  small  d^ree.  The  formation  of  barium  sulphate, 
BaSOt,  serves  as  a  characteristic  te^  for  suljJiuric  add,  or,  as  we 
may  better  say,  for  the  urn  SOt", 

The  sulphates  are  in  general  very  stable.  They  can,  for 
instance,  be  heated  to  very  high  temperatures  without  decomposi< 
tion.  The  acid  salts  lose  water  on  heating,  and  pass  over  into 
pyrosulphates  : 

2NaHS04-  HjO + NajSaOr. 

Sodium 
DvroaulDhmt*. 
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If  these  pyrosulphates  are  heated  still  higher,  they  give  off  Bulphur 
trioxide  and  form  neutral  salts: 

NaaSaOr-NaaSOi+SOa. 

88.  Uses. — Sulphuric  acid  is  of  eoormous  practical  value,  its 
uses  being  most  varied.  It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  almost 
all  other  mineral  acids  from  their  salts.  In  the  manufacture  of  soda 
after  Lb  Blanc  it  is  used  in  astonishingly  large  amounts  and  in 
nearly  all  other  branches  of  chemical  industry  it  is  of  some  service 
or  other.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  often  employed  as  a  drying-agent 
A  moist  substance  is  dried  very  thoroughly  when  placed  in  a  closed 
apparatus  near  a  dish  of  the  concentrated  add.  For  this  purpose 
special  pieces  of  apparatus  are  constructed,  called  deaiccatora. 

The  determination  of  the  concerUraiion  of  sulphuric  add  is  aa 
operation  that  is  frequently  necessary.  Ordinarily  the  specific 
gravity  is  made  use  of,  for  this  can  be  determined  rapidly  with  an 
areometer.  There  are  tables  so  prepared  that  the  proportion  of 
H2SO4  or  SO3  in  a  dilute  acid  whose  specific  gravity  and  tempera- 
ture are  known  can  be  quickly  read.  Baum^,  a  chemist  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  ceiitury,  constructed  an  areometer 
with  an  arbitrary  scale,  the  zero  point  of  which  indicates  pure 
water  and  the  point  10  being  reached  in  a  10%  salfr^olution.  AH 
the  divifflons  are  equal.  100%  H3S04  would  then  be  represented 
by  the  line  66.6.  In  the  arts  the  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
atill  given  as  so  many  "  degrees  Baum]S." 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  the  name  of  a  sulphuric  acid  that 
contains  sulphur  trioxide  in  solution.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  oxide  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Fuming  sulphuric  acid  is  a  thick  oily  liquid,  which  fumes 
vigorously  in  the  air,  throwing  off  the  trioxide.     Sp.  g.  =  1.85-1.90. 

CHLORIDES  OF  SULPHUHIC  ACID. 

89.  When  phosphorus  pentachloride  acta  on  sulphuric  acid  a  com- 
pound SO,HCl,  chloronilphonic  add,  is  formed : 

H^.+PCI,-SO.Ha+POCI,+HCI. 

The  same  compound  results  from  the  direct  union  of  sulphur  trioxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid.     It  is  a  coloriess  liquid,  which  fumes  vigorously  on 
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Kcpoeure  to  the  air.  Sp.g.- 1.766  at  18*.  BoUing-point,  158°.  On 
the  addition  of  water  a  violent  reaction  occurs,  producing  hydrochloric 
Bcid  and  eulpbunc  acid: 

SOjHa + HjO  -  HjSO( + HCl. 

go.  A  compound,  SOjCl),  nt1|lhucjl  cblorfdc,  is  obtained  by  the  direct 
union  of  aulphur  dioxide  and  chlorine,  most  easily  by  first  saturating 
camphor  with  sulphur  dioxide  (wluch  readily  dissolves  in  it)  and  then 
passing  chlorine  over  it.  The  camphor  remains  unchanged.  Sulphuryl 
chloride  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  69.1°,  has  a  penetrating  odor, 
fumes  strongly  in  the  air  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,6674  at  20°. 
The  addition  of  a  httle  water  converta  it  into  chlorosulphonic  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  much  water  to  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  aads: 

so,aj+  H,o-so,Hci+  Ha 

S0,C1,+2H,0-  H^O^  +2Ha 

These  decompomtions  of  sulphuryl  chloride  can  be  represented  in  the 

foUowtngTray:  

h  HIOH  ,0H 

— ■    ,  -SOZ      +2Ha 


In  the  place  of  the  two  chlorine  atoms  we  have,  therefore,  two  OH 
{hydroxyl)  groups  entering.  For  this  reason  it  is  assumed,  in  close 
analogy  with  the  methods  of  organic  chemistry,  that  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains two  hydroxy  1  groups. 

Snlphuryl  fluoride  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  fluorine.  It  has  the  same  remarkable  stabihty  as  the  com- 
pound SF|  (i  75).  It  is  a  colorless  and  odoHess  gas,  liquid  at  —52°  and 
solid  at  —120°.  It  can  be  heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150° 
without  undergoing  decomposition.  AlkaUea  absorb  it,  though  very 
slowly.     Sodium  can  be  fused  In  it  without  being  attacked. 

Penulphuric  Acid,  E,5^,. 

gi.  The  potasnum  salt,  KiS^,,  or,  still  better,  the  ammonium  salt, 
(NHJ^Og,  of  this  acid  can  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  the  corresponding  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid  of 
1.3  sp.  g.  In  such  a  solution  we  may  assume  we  have  the  ions  K*  and 
HSO,';  the  latter  arc  discharged  at  the  anode  and  can  then  unite  to 
form  H^O„  which  forms  with  the  K '  ions  present  the  difficultly  soluble 
potassium  salt  K,S^,.   This  separatee  out  as  a  white  crystalline  mass. 
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However,  the  combination  of  two  HSO(  groups  only  takee  place  when 
their  concentration  at  the  anode  Is  quite  high;  for  if  this  is  not  the 
case  there  is  more  opportunitj'  for  secondary  reactions,  such  as  a  union 
with  water  to  form  2H,S0,  and  20H,  the  latter  of  which  is  decomposed 
into  H,0  and  0.  Such  a  hi^  concentration  at  the  anode  is  reached 
by  using  a  very  small  electrode.  The  electric  current  therefore  has  a 
high  density  at  the  anode;  that  is,  a  lai^  quantity  of  electricity  must 
pass  through  a  small  surface.  The  effect  thereof  is  that  this  huge 
quantity  discharges  a  great  many  HSO/  ions  into  a  small  space,  or  in 
other  woids,  produces  enough  HSO,  groups  to  make  the  conc«itration 
very  high  there. 

As  low  as  100°  it  decomposes  in  the  following  way: 

2K^A-2K^A+0,. 

K-pyrcBalph*te. 

The  barium  salt  of  persuiphuric  acid  is  soluble  ia  water,  as  are  also 
most  of  the  other  known  salts. 

The  action  of  100%  hydrogen  peroxide  on  sulphur  trioxide  or  od 
chloisulphoniu  acid  yields  Cabo's  acid; 

SO,+HA-H,SO„ 

,0H  ^H 

SO,  -  SO,  +Ha. 

\ci+HA        \00H 
It  crystallizes  very  prettily  and  melts  at  about  45°  with  alight  decom- 
podtion. 

Caro'b  acid  reacts  with  another  molecule  of  chlorsulphonic  acid 
according  to  the  equation 

>0H  yOH      HO 

SO,         +a-so,OH-so,  I    , 

\o-OH  \).0-S0, 

forming  persuiphuric  acid,  which  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  pure  and 
cryetalliMd,  with  a  melting-point  of  60°  (attended  by  slight  decom- 
position). A  solution  of  Cabo's  acid  in  sulphuric  acid  can  be  prepared 
in  a  simple  way  by  mixing  H,0,  with  an  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
On  the  basis  of  this  method  of  formation  Baeter  gave  the  compound  the 
name  wlplio-mono-perBcid. 

It  has  very  strong  oxidizing  powers.  It  sets  iodine  free  from 
potassium  iodide,  oxidizes  sulphur  dioxide  to  trioxide,  and  ferrous  b> 
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ferric  salts  and  also  precifiitates  the  higher  oxides  of  silver,  copper, 
manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  from  solutions  of  salts  of  these  metals. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  neither  bleaches  permanganate  solution  nor 
oxidizes  solutions  of  chromic  and  titanic  acids;  in  these  respects  it  is 
distinguished  from  hydrogen  peroxide,  to  which  it  otherwise  shows 
much  similarity. 

POLYTmomC  ACIDS. 

93.  Under  this  nsjne  are  grouped  four  acids  of  the  general 
formula  HaSnOa,  in  which  the  number  of  sulphur  atoms,  n,  can 
be  2,  3,  4  and  5,  and  this  determines  the  names  of  the  individual 


IHthionic  add,  H^0«.  The  manganese  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained 
when  finely  powdered  manganese  dioxide  is  suspended  in  water  and  sul- 
phurous oxide  passed  in: 

2SO,+MnO,-MnS,0,. 

From  this  barium  salt  the  dithionlc  acid  can  be  liberated  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  solution  can  bs  concentrated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  add  tiQ 
its  specific  gravity  reaches  1.347;  farther  concentration  or  warming 
results  in  a  decompoeotion: 

HAO,-H^O,+S<V 

TriOiionie  add,  tiiS,0,.     Potassium  tritluonate  ia  formed  when  a 
solution  of  potasffium  thiosulphate  is  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide: 
3S0, + 2K,S,0,  -  2KA0,+  S. 

The  free  acid  is  unstable;  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  decomposes 
in  a  dilute  solution  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid : 
HAO.-H^O.+S+SO,. 

T«tnthionk  add.  Its  salts  result  from  the  action  of  iodine  on  the  solu- 
tion of  a  thiosulphate. 

K,S,0,+ 21 -»2KI + K,S.O.- 

The  acid  itself  can  be  obtained  (also  only  in  dilute  solution)  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  barium  salt,  which  is  prepared  in  an  analogous 
manner.  In  dilute  solution  it  is  quite  stable;  in  the  concentrated  state 
it  breaks  up  into  sulphur,  sulphurous  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

PvotatUonlc  add.  On  mixing  solutions  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  the  principal  reaction  is  a  mutual  oxidation  and 
reduction  of  these  compounds  with  the  separatior'  of  sulphur  (S  78). 
The  action  is,  however,  much  more  complicated,  inasmuch  as  polsrthionic 
acids,  among  them  pentathionic  acid,  are  formed  in  addition  at  the  same 
tune.  The  mixture  of  H^.aq  and  SQ,.aq  is  known  as  "  Wackenroder's 
liquid."    Well-crystallized  salts  of  pentathionic  acid  have  been  prepared. 
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Use   of   Sodium   Thiosulphate     in    Yolumetrio 
Analysis.     I  o  d  o  ra  e  t  r  y. 

93.  On  adding  sodium  tliiosulphate  to  an  iodine  solution,  the 
intensely  brown  liquid  loses  it£  color,  sodium  iodide  and  sodium 
tetrathionate,  two  colorless  compounds,  being  formed: 

2Na2S203  +21 = NaaSiOfl + 2NaI ; 

or,  writing  only  the  ions  that  take  part  in  the  reaction; 

28203" +21  -  S4O6" + 2P. 

The  disappearance  of  the  color  is  thus  due  to  the  fact  that^  the 
molecules  of  iodine  are  transformed  into  ions  by  taking  up.  two 
negative  charges  from  2S2O3".  Upon  this  fact  a  method  is  based 
for  determining  the  amount  of  free  iodine  in  a  solution.  This  is  done 
by  allowing  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  whose  concentration 
(litre)  is  known,  to  flow  drop  by  drop  into  a  definite  volume  of  iodine 
solution.  (For  letting  out  a  certain  amount  of  liquid  a  pipette 
(Fig.  32)  is  commonly  employed.)  The  color  gradually  brightens 
and  finally  a  point  is  reached  when  the  liquid  is  only  shghtly  tinged 
and  the  addition  of  another  drop  causes  the  color  to  entirely  dis- 
appear. This  transition  can  be  very  accurately  detected.  The 
iodine  molecules  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  Since  according 
to  the  above  equation  a  molecule  of  thiosulphate  is  consumed  for 
each  atom  of  iodine,  the  percentage  of  iodine  in  the  solution  can 
be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  thiosulphate  used. 

To  make  the  calculation  of  the  result  of  such  a  determination 
(lilraiion)  as  easy  as  possible  the  thiosulphate  solution  is  so  sland- 
ardUed  that  it  bears  a  certain  relation  to  an  equivalent  of  iodine 
(  =  127  g.),  i.e.  a  certain  amount  bleaches  exactly  this  much  iodine. 

"Normal  solution  "  b  a  name  applied  to  a  solution  containing 
the  equivalent  weight  (5  23)  m  grama  (gram  equivaient)  in  one 
Uter.  Frequently  use  is  also  made  of  a  J,  1,  -i^j  or  a  twice,  thrice, 
etc.,  normal  solution.  Normal  hydrochloric  acid  contains  36.5  g. 
HCI,  normal  sulphuric  acid  49  g.  H2SO4  (=  i  gram  molecule), 
a  normal  iodine  solution  127  g.  iodine,  per  Uter.     Detailed  direc- 
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tions  for  preparing  such  solutions  can  be  found  in  the  text-books 
of  analytical  chemistry. 

In  order  to  determine  readily  the  volume  of  thiosulphate  solu- 
tioa  that  is  required  in  the  analysis,  use  is  made  of  a  burette 
(Fig.  33),  a  glass  tube  that  is  divided  into  -^f  c.c.  and  closed  at 
the  lower  end  with  a  glass  stop-cock  or  with  a  rubber  tube  and 
pinch-clamp.    In  titrating  the  iodine  solution  the  thiosulphata 


Fig.  33. — Burettes  and  Sdppobt. 


solution  is  allowed  to  flow  out  slowly  and,  finaUy,  drop  by  drop, 
while  the  liquid  is  being  stirred. 

Example.  For  50  c.c.  of  an  iodine  solution  whose  strength  is 
to  be  determined  27,30  c.c.  ^  normal  thiosulphate  solution  was 
necessary  before  the  color  completely  disappeared.  Required  the 
number  of  grams  of  iodine  contained  in  1  liter  of  this  solution. 

1000  C.C.  iS  normal  Na2S203  solution  (see  above)  decolorizes 
^  equivalent  of  iodine  (  =  ]2.7  g.);   27.3  c.c.  therefore  decolorizes 

27.3  XrTTTjjjj-  g.  iodine.    This  amount   is  contained  in  50  c,e.  of 
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the  iodine  solution  in  question.    Hence  1  liter  of  the  latter  con- 
tains 20x27.3x12.7x10-3=6.8842  g.  iodine. 

Various  other  substances  which  hberate  iodine  from  potas^um 
iodide  can  be  determined  by  titrating  the  amount  of  iodine  dis- 
placed ;  for  example,  chlorine  and  bromine  may  be  thus  determined, 
since  they  set  free  the  equivalent  amount  of  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide  solution. 

SELENIUM. 

94,  Selenium  was  discovered  by  Berzexius  in  1817.  It 
took  its  name  from  tTeXTjrrt  (the  moon),  because  it  possesses  great 
similarity  to  the  element  t^urium  (named  from  UUue-^the  earth) 
discovered  a  short  time  previously.  It  is  rather  widely  distributed 
in  nature,  but  it  occurs  only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  found 
native,  is  frequently  found  in  pyrite  and  also  appears  in  some 
rare  minerals.  When  this  sort  of  pyrite  is  employed  in  sulphuric 
acid  manufacture,  the  selenium  collects  ia  the  "chamber-mud" 
of  the  lead  chambers;   from  this  it  is  usually  obtained. 

The  process  is  aa  follows:  The  Belenium  deposit  ia  heated  with  nitric 
acid,  which  oxidizes  the  selenium  to  selenic  acid,  HjSeO,,  The  solutioo 
thus  obtained  ia  first  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  selenious 
acid,  HjSeOj,  ia  formed  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine.  This  latter  acid 
is  then  reduced  by  means  of  sulphurous  oxide  to  selenium,  which  separates 
in  amorphous  red  Hakes. 

Selenium  displays  analogy  with  sulphur  in  many  respects;  for 
instance,  in  occurring  in  various  allotropic  conditions.  According 
to  Saunders,  there  is  an  amorphous  red  modification,  that  is 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  FVom  this  solution  the  selenium 
separates  as  a  second  modification,  which  is  the  red  crystalline 
selenium,  fusing  at  170°-180'',  Then  there  is  a  metallic  form  fusing 
at  217°.  This  modification  appears  when  amorphous  selenium  if 
heated  to  97°,  at  which  point  a  sudden  and  marked  rise  of  tempera- 
ture occurs;  or  when  molten  selenium  is  suddenly  cooled  to  210° 
and  kept  for  a  time  at  that  temperature.  In  this  metallic  state 
selenium  has  a  metallic  lustre,  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide  and 
conducts  electricity.  Its  conductivity  strangely  depends  very 
much  on  the  intensity  of  its  illumination,  however. 

The  melting-point  of  selenium  is  217°,  its  boiling-point  680*. 
As  in  the  case  of  sulphur  the  vapor  density  decreases  with  rising 
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temperature  till  about  1400*  ia  reached,  when  it  remains  constant. 
At  thJ3  temperature  it  is  found  to  be  81.5  (H=l),  corresponding 
to  a  molecular  weight  of  163.0.  Now  since  the  atomic  weight  of 
selenium,  as  deduced  from  the  vapor  density  of  its  compounds, 
ia  78.9,  the  above  molecular  weight  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
formula  Se2. 

Hydrogen  selenide,  H2Se,  can  be  obtained  directly  from  its 
elements,  as  these  unite  at  400°.  Analogously  to  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, it  can  also  be  got  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  selenide, 
FeSe,  with  hydrochloric  acid.  At  a  high  temperature  hydrogen 
selenide  dissociates  into  its  elements.  Its  properties  are  only 
shghtly  acidic  and  it  is  more  poisonous  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  heavy  metals  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  aa  selenidea 
by  it. 

An  aqueous  hydrogen  selenide  solution  becomes  turbid  on 
standing  because  of  the  selenium  that  separates  out. 

Two  chlorine  compounds,  Se2Cl2  and  SeCU,  are  known.  The 
latter  is  much  more  stable  than  the  corresponding  sulphur  com- 
pound, SCU  (5  75).  Selenium  tetrachloride  is  solid  and  sublimes 
without  decomposition;  dissociation  does  not  begin  until  200°  is 
reached. 

Selenium  dioxide,  SeOa,  is  the  only  oxide  of  selenium  known. 
It  results  from  the  burning  of  selenium  in  the  air.  The  extremely 
disagreeable  odor  which  arises  is  not  a  property  of  the  dioxide, 
however,  but  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  another  oxygen 
compound  of  seienium  which  lias  not  as  yet  been  isolated.  Sele- 
nium dioxide  forms  long  white  needles  that  sublime  at  310°. 

Seleiuum  dioxide  is  an  acid  anhydride;  ondissolving  it  in  water 
an  acid,  selenious  acid,  H2Se03,  is  formed,  which  can  be  isolated 
(unlike  sulphurous  acid).  This  acid  crystallizes  in  large  colorless 
prisms.  On  being  heated  it  breaks  up  into  water  and  anhydride. 
Sulphur  dioxide  or  stannous  chloride  reduce  it  to  free  selenium, 
wUch  is  deposited  in  red  flakes: 

HzSeOa + 2SO3 + HaO  "  2HaS04 + Se. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  from  the  solution  selenium 
sulphide,  SeS,  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

When  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  selenious  acid  or 
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when  bromine  ia  added  to  it,  selenic  acid,  HaSeO^,  is  formed.  In 
the  pure  state  this  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  58°.  The  95% 
solution  of  it  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  has  the  appearance  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  barium  salt  of  the  acid,  like  that  of  sulphuric 
acid,  is  extremely  difficultly  soluble. 

On  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  selenic  acid  18  reduced  to 
selenious  acid  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine, 

Telluritnn. 

QS.  Tellurium  is  of  rare  occurrence;  it  is  known  in  the  native  condi- 
tion and  also  in  combination  with  bismuth,  and  with  gold  or  Klver  (in 
gylvanite,  or  graphic  leiluri'im) ,  It  la  found  chiefly  in  Transylvania  and 
in  the  Altai  mountains,  and  also  in  Boulder  Co.,  Colorado.  In  the  amor- 
phoua  condition  tellurium  is  a  black  powder,  but  after  fusion  it  is  silvery 
irtiite,  of  a  metallic  lustre  and  a  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  The 
vapor  density,  as  in  the  cases  of  selenium  and  sulphur,  decreases  with 
increasing  temperature  and  does  not  remain  constant  till  about  1400°; 
it  then  corresponds  to  a  T^  molecule. 

Hydrogen  telluride,  HjTe,  results  from  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  zinc  telluride,  ZnTe.  The  product  thus  obtained  contains  more  or 
less  hydrogen.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  dissociates  readily.  From  solu* 
tJons  of  the  heavy  metals  it  precipitates  their  tellurium  compounds 
(tellurides). 

Tellurium  dio^de,  TeO„  is  formed  on  burning  tellurium  in  the  aix. 
It  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 

Tellurous  add,  H,TeO,,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  great  difficulty  and  breaks  up  on  warming 
uito  TeO,  and  H,0. 

Telluric  add,  H,TeOj,  is  prepared  by  fusing  the  metal  or  the  dioxide 
with  soda  and  saltpetre  and  separating  the  acid  from  the  tellurate  formed. 
The  compound  HjTeOj  +  2H30  crystallizes  out  from  the  aqueous  solution; 
it  loses  its  water  of  crj^stallization  at  100°.  The  free  telluric  acid,  HjTeO^, 
prepared  in  this  way  ia  a  white  powder,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Telluric  acid  has  only  feebly  acid  properties. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  both  combine  with  potassium  cyanide,  when 
they  are  fused  with  it,  forming  compoimds  corresponding  to  KCNS,  viz., 
KCNSe  and  KCNTe.  Nevertheless,  while  potassium  t  e  1 1  u  r  o-cyanide 
is  at  once  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  separation  of 
'!:eUurium,  potassium  s  e  1  e  n  i  o-cyanide  is  more  stable  and  does  not 
decompose  with  the  separation  of  selenium  until  it  is  boiled  with  hydro- 
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ebkinc  add.    We  have  here  s  meana  of  detecting  selenium  in  the  pres- 
ence of  tellurium  and  of  separating  the  two. 


SUMM.\RY  OF  THE  OXYGEM  GROUP. 

()6.  The  elements  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium  and  tellurium, 
like  the  halogens,  form  a  natural  group,  particularly  in  two  respects; 
their  compounds  correspond  to  a  general  type  and  their  physical 
and  chemical  properties  vary  gradually  with  increasing  atomic 
weight.  Their  hydrogen  compounds  have  the  formula  RHj,  their 
oxygen  compounds  and  their  acids  the  formulie  RO2  and  H2RO3, 
ind  also  RO3  and  H2RO4-  Ozone  may  be  considCTed  with  reference 
to  these  types  as  analogous  to  sulphur  dioxide;  O '02  08006;  S-Oj 
sulphur  dioxide. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gradual  change,  or  progressioQ, 
of  the  physical  properties: 


0. 

B. 

60. 

Te. 

Atomic  weight 

Specific  gravity. .  . . 

16.00 

1.124 

(at  -ISl") 

32.07 
1.95-2.07 

119.5" 
450° 
yellow 

78.2 
4.2-4.8 

217» 
680" 
red 

127.5 
6.2 

Boiling-point 

-18I.4° 
light  blue 

white  heat 
black 

As  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  values  of  the  physical  con- 
stants also  increase,  as  the  table  shows.  At  the  same  time  the 
external  appearance  approaches  that  of  the  metals;  in  tellurium 
the  metallic  appearance  is  quite  marked. 

The  iTislabiiity  of  the  hydrogen  compounds  increases  from  oxygen 
to  tellurium;  the  strength  of  the  oxygen  adds  diminishes  rapidly, 
sulphuric  acid  belonging  to  the  strongest,  and  telluric  acid  to  the 
very  weak,  acids. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  all  of  these  elements  appear  io 
allotropic  modifications. 
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THERMOCHEMISTRY. 


97.  It  was  stated  above  (S  20)  that  a  chemical  combination  or 
decomposition  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution  or  absorption  of 
heat,  in  other  words  by  a  heat  change,  or  caloric  effect.  In  many 
cases  tlus  caloric  effect  has  been  carefully  measured.  The  work 
of  Berthelot  and  of  Thomsem  along  this  line  has  been  especially 
fruitful.  That  part  of  chemistry  which  deals  particularly  with 
these  caloric  effects  is  called  thermochemistry. 

The  caloric  effect  is  always  given  for  molecular  amounts  of  the 
reacting  substances,  since  in  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  compare 
substances  from  a  chemical  standpoint.  Hence,  when  the  heat  of 
formation  of  water  is  stud  to  be  69.0  calories  (kilogram  calories), 
it  is  implied  that  this  number  of  calories  is  evolved  by  the  union 
of  2  g.  hydrogen  with  16  g.  oxygen: 

2H+O-H2O  +  69.0Cal. 

In  this  equation  H  and  0  stand  for  gram  atoms. 

In  expresfflng  a  caloric  effect  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  state 
of  matter  of  the  reacting  and  the  resulting  substances,  in  so 
far  aa  this  is  not  self-evident,  because  the  latent  heat  of  fiision 
or  vaporization  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  above 
amount, 

2H+O-H2Oiiqoid-69.0  Cal., 

refers  to  the  formation  of  water  and  its  conversion  to  a  liquid.  It 
therefore  includes  the  heat  of  condensation.  Since  this  amounts 
to  0.536  Cal.  per  gram,  it  would  in  this  case  (for  18  g.)  be  9.6  CaL; 
hence  the  caloric  effect  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  to  steam  at 
100°  is 

2H + 0  -  HjOgM + 58.4  Cal. 

The  caloric  effect  is  also  inHuenced  by  the  state  of  matter 
in  which  the  substances  react,  i.e.,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gas, 
inasmuch  as  solution  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  heat 
change.  In  the  formation  of  sodium  chloride  by  the  mixture  of 
dilute  solutions  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  (this 
being  indicated  by  aq  after  the  formulsc  of  the  substances)  the 
caloric  effect  is: 

NaOH„  +  HCi^=NaCl„  +  H,0  +  13.7  CaU 
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However,  when  the  salt  is  prepared  by  paesmg  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  a  dilute  Bolution  of  the  base,  the  equation  is  as  follows: 

NaOH,fl+HCI^-NaCIaq+H30+31.1  Cal. 

We  thus  obtaia  13.7  Cal.  aa  before,  but  increased  by  the  heat  of 
solution  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  large  amount  of  water, 
viz.,  17.4  Cal. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  chemical  compounds  must  be  equal 
to  their  heat  of  decompomtion,  but  have  the  opposite  sign.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  heat  would  be  lost  or  gained  when  a  compound 
is  formed  and  then  decomposed  so  as  to  return  to  the  original  con- 
dition, and  such  a  result  would  be  at  variance  with  the  law  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  formation  of  most  compounds 
heat  is  generated,  but  that  in  many  cases  heat  is  absorbed.  Chem- 
ical actions  of  the  first  sort  are  called  exothermic,  those  of  the 
second  endothermic,  reactions.  An  example  of  the  second  sort 
ia  the  synthesis  of  chlorine  monoxide: 

2Cl+0=a20^-15.1  Cal. 

qS.  For  the  detennlnatioii  ti  the  caloric  effect  various  methods  are  in 
use.  Only  those  actions  are  suitable  for  thermochemical  measurements 
which  complete  themselves  quickly.  In  measuring  the  caloric  effect  in 
the  case  of  liquids  or  solutions,  as,  for  example,  the  heat  of  nentndiiatioa 
of  adds  and  bases,  the  heat  of  solutian  or  of  dilutian,  etc.,  an  ordinary 
caltnimeter  is  generally  used,  such  as  is  employed  in  physics  for  the 
inetfaod  of  mixtures,  the  same  precautions  being  taken  in  order  to  secure 
accurate  results. 

The  heat  of  combustion  of  a  substance  is  usually  measured  with  the 
eaiorimetric  bomb  of  Bebthslot-Hahleb.  This  is  the  usual  method  with 
(ii^nic  compounds. 

99.  The  Law  of  HeSS.  The  entire  caloric  effect  (Uie  whole 
amount  of  energy)  produced  by  ike  transformation  of  one  ckemicat 
tydem  into  another  ia  independent  of  ail  intermediate  stages. 

Thia  law  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  principle  of  ^e  con- 
servation of  energy.  If  Hess's  law  did  not  hold,  energy  would 
have  to  be  gained  or  lost  in  the  transition  from  one  system  to 
another  and  the  subsequent  return  to  the  initial  condition,  which 
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is  contradictory  to  the  above  principle.  A  few  examples  mil 
serve  to  make  this  law  more  clearly  undetstAod. 

(a)  A  dilute  solution   of  sodium  sulphate   can   be  prepared 

from  sodium  hydroxide,  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  various  ways. 
For  instance,  two  gram-molecuies  of  the  base  can  be  treated  at 
once  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  or  one  gram-molecule  of  the 
base  can  be  mixed  with  the  acid  at  first  and  the  second  added 
afterward.    Accordingly  we  get  the  following  caloric  eEEects: 

(1)     2NaOH  +H2S04«i     -NajSOiaq   -2H2O     =  31.4  Cal 

.„,  (  NaOH»q-l-H2S04.q     - NaHSOjaq - HjO       =     14.75 
^  MNaOH«q-l-NaHS04i«i-NaijS04aq  -HjO      =     16.65 

Total 31 .4  Cal. 

(b)  From  ammonia,  hydrogen  chloride  and  water  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI,  can  be  prepared,  either  by 
letting  dry  ammonia  gas  combine  with  dry  hydrogen  chloride  gas 
and  dissolving  the  resulting  ammonium  chloride  in  water  or  by 
first  dissolving  ammonia  and  hydrogen  chloride  in  separate  por- 
tions of  water  and  then  mixing  the  solutions.  In  the  first  case  we 
have  the  equations : 

NH3«"+HCl«a.-NH4Cl»iid -     42.6 

NHiCUid  +  aq-NHiClftq =-4.0 

38.6  CaL 
in  the  second  case: 

NHa+aq-NHgiu, =8.82 

HCl+aq-Ha«i =17.13 

NH3»q+HCUq-NH4CLHi =12.45 

38.40  Cal. 

The  final  effects  in  ihe  two  cases  are  found  to  be  alike  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error. 

With  the  help  of  Hess's  law  the  detennination  of  the  caloric 
effect  is  rendered  possible  in  many  reactions  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  directly  or  are  unsuitable  for  calorimetric  measure- 
meats.    In  general  this  is  done  by  making  thermochemical  i 
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uiemeiitB  for  a  series  of  processee  in  which  the  reaction  plays  a 
part  and  finally  calculating  the  caloric  effect  of  the  reaction  as 
the  single  unknown,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  examples 
below. 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide.  This  compound  can  be  formed  directly  from  its 
elements  (5  72),  but  the  reaction  is  unsuitable  for  thermochemical 
study.  We  will  therefore  start  with  the  system,  H,  S,  and  0,  and 
consider  the  two  ways  by  which  it  can  form  water  and  sulphur 
dioxide:  (1)  hydrogen  and  sulphur  are  burned  directly  to  water 
and  sulphur  dioxide;  (2)  (a)  hydrogen  and  sulphur  combine  and 
(b)  the  resulting  hydrogen  sulphide  is  burned  to  water  and  sulphur 
dioxide.  Since  we  started  with  the  same  system  and  in  the  end 
reached  the  same  result  in  each  case,  the  caloric  effect  must  be  the 
aame  according  to  Hess's  law,  so  that,  if  we  measure  (1)  and  (26), 
we  can  equate  (1)  and  (2)  and  solve  for  (2a),  thus: 

Heat  of  combustion  of  2H+heat  of  combustion  of  S  — 
heat  of  formation  of  H,S+heat  of  combustion  of  H^. 
(2H  +  0-H,0)  +  (S+20-S0^  = 
(2H+S-HjS)  +  (HjS+30-SO,-H,0). 
6S.0+69.26-3;+ 133.46; 
•.     i=(S+2H-H,S)-3.8. 

100,  In  ufflng  these  values  of  the  heat  of  formation  and  heat  of 
decomposition  it  should  be  noted  that  they  do  not  represent  the 
amounts  of  heat  liberated  by  the  combination  of  atoms  to  form 
molecules,  but  that  the  heat  of  decomposition  of  the  molecules 
of  the  elements  (i.e.  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  break  these 
molecules  up  into  atoms)  is  always  included.  When,  for  example, 
chlorine  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  22.0  Cal. 
are  given  off.  That  which  is  measured  is  the  total  caloric  di£Fer- 
race  between  the  initial  83rstem  H2+C12  and  the  2HC1  formed 
from  it.  In  the  indirect  determination  of  a  heat  of  formation 
with  the  help  of  Hess's  law  the  calculated  caloric  effect  also 
includes  the  heat  of  decomposition  of  the  molecules  of  the  ele- 
ments.    In  the  determination  of  the  heat  of  formation  of  hydrogen 
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sulphide,  for  instance,  in  the  above  way  the  caloric  effect  of  the 
combuatlon  of  this  gas  is  composed  of  the  following  parte: 

2(2H+S-H2S)  +  3(20-Qj)  =  2S02+2H20+pCal.; 

that  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  of  the  following: 

2(2H-H2)  +  (2O-02)=2H20+2Cal.; 

that  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  of 

(2S-S2)+2(20-02)=2S02+rCaL; 

(20— O2),  etc.,  indicating  the  heat  of  decomposition  of  molecules 
of  the  elements. 

The  heat  of  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  isr+g— p.  Deduc- 
ing the  value  of  r-\-q—p  from  the  above  equations,  we  have 

r+9-p={2S-S2)+2(2H-H2)-2(2H  +  S-HaS), 

from  which  it  follows  that  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  sulphur 
and  hydrogen  molecules  are  included  in  the  heat  of  formation 
found. 

Chemical  Affinity, 

loi.  When  s  compound  is  formed,  we  attribute  the  phe- 
nomenon to  the  affinity  which  exists  between  the  combining  sub- 
stances. The  term  "affinitj'"  comes  down  from  an  age  when 
it  was  thought  that  only  those  substances  could  combine  with 
one  another  which  were  in  a  certain  agreement  with  each  other 
(were  "in  love  with  each  other,"  as  Empedocles  and  later  also 
Glauber  expressed  it). 

This  affinity  was  originally  considered  as  a  force.  Thomsen, 
for  example,  defined  it  as  the  force  which  holds  the  parts  of  a 
compound  together.  Concerning  the  magnitude  of  this  force 
our  knowledge  was  for  a  long  time  only  qualitative.  If  the 
substances  AB  and  C  interacted  to  form  AC  and  B,  it  was  said 
that  the  affinity  of  A  for  C  was  greater  than  that  of  A  for  B. 
Comparative  study  of  such  reactions  led  to  the  arrangement  of 
a  series  of  the  elements  in  decreasing  order  of  affinity;  but  the 
absolute,  or  even  relative,  magnitude  of  these  affinities  was 
as  it  were  a  closed  book.    Heac^  it  v;as  a  great  step  forward  when 
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Berthelot  developed  a  method  of  measuring  af!iiiity.  He  coa- 
sidered  that  the  quantity  of  heat  liberated  in  the  formation  of  a 
chemical  compound  was  a  measure  of  the  affinity  satisfied  by  the 
action.  Thus  affinity  came  to  be  regarded  no  longer  as  a  force, 
but  as  an  amount  of  work.  We  know  that  when  water  is  decom- 
posed by  the  current  from  a  dynamo,  work  must  be  done  in  order 
to  drive  the  dynamo  and  also  to  split  up  the  water  molecules; 
and,  conversely,  when  hydrogen  and  oxygen  imite,  heat,  or  in 
other  words  energy,  is  produced.  A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  can  be  compared  with  a  lifted  stone ;  both  possess  potential 
energj'.  When  the  stone  falls,  its  potential  energy  is  transformed 
into  kinetic  energy.  When  hydrogen  combines  with  oxygen  the 
potential  energy  of  the  system  is  converted  into  heat.  Since  he 
regarded  this  heat  effect  as  a  measure  of  the  driving  force  of  any 
chemical  reaction,  Berthelot  was  led  to  propose  his  prindpe 
du  travail  maximum,  viz.,  that  of  all  the  chemical  processes  which 
can  proceed  without  the  application  of  energy  from  an  outside 
source  that  one  always  occurs  which  involves  the  greatest  evolu- 
tion of  heat. 

However,  this  principle  did  not  prove  to  be  universally  applic- 
able. The  very  existence  of  endothermic  compounds  is  at 
variance  with  it,  for  the  heat  effect  of  a  reaction  involving  an 
endothermic  compound  would  be  greater  if  that  compound  were 
not  formed.  Further,  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  known 
equilibrium  reactions  throws  doubt  on  the  principle,  for,  if  in  an 
equilibrium  A+Bf±AB  the  direct  reaction  (-^■)  is  exothermic, 
the  opposing  reaction  (*— )  must  be  endothermic. 

Yet,  even  though  the  principle  could  not  be  accepted  as  a 
general  truth,  chemists  had  to  admit  that  in  very  many  cases 
it  represented  the  facts,  that  lb,  it  contained  a  considerable 
amotmt  of  truth. 

Van't  Hofp  succeeded  in  putting  things  in  their  proper 
light.  The  amount  of  heat  liberated  in  a  chemical  reaction 
represents  the  total  change  of  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  this 
is  what  Berthelot  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  affinity,  Van't 
HoFF  rejected  this  notion  and  showed  that  it  is  the  "  free  energy  " 
gained  in  a  reaction  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the 
affinity.  By  "free  energj'"  we  understand  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  which  the  reaction  is  capable  of  doing.     Now,  in  order 
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to  measure  the  force  with  which  an  action  tends  to  proceed, 
we  often  make  use  of  an  opposing  force  of  known  magnitude, 
which  is  just  great  enough  to  atop  the  action.  If  this  opposing 
force  is  too  small,  the  internal  driving  force  of  the  system  will 
overpower  it  and  thereby  do  a  certain  amount  of  work,  and  this 
amount  of  work  will  be  the  greater,  the  greater  the  counter  force 
that  is  overcome,  or  in  other  words,  the  smaller  the  difference 
between  this  counter  force  and  the  driving  force  of  the  system. 
For  measuring  affinity  we  can  thus  make  use  of  the  simple 
mechanical  notions  which  serve  for  the  measurement  of  forces 
in  general,  as,  for  instance,  in  an  ordinary  weighing.  We  oppose 
the  force  to  be  measured  with  another  of  known  but  variable 
magnitude  and  allow  the  latter  to  change  until  equilibriiun  is 
established.  There  is  then  equality  between  the  known  force 
and  the  force  to  be  measured. 

The  free  energy  is  in  general  not  equal  to  the  total  energy 
that  comes  into  play  in  a  reaction;  but  frequently  the  difference 
is  not  great,  as,'  for  instance,  in  reactions  between  solid  com- 
pounds or  in  solution.  Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  excep- 
tions to  Berthelot's  principle  as  well  as  the  reason  for  its 
agreement  with  experiment. 

The  total  energy-content  of  a  body  consists,  according  to  Helm- 
HOLTZ,  of  free  and  bound  energy.  The  free  energy  alone  is  capable 
of  transformation  into  other  forms  of  work.  The  bound  energy  is 
involved  in  such  changes  as  those  of  state.  When  ice  melts  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat  is  absorbed  which  cannot  be  transfoimed 
into  work,  but  only  seems  to  increase  the  molecular  movemenla  of  the 
water  molecules.  The  bound  energy  of  water  is  therefore  greater  than 
that  of  ice  at  the  same  temperature.  Similarly,  there  are  various  other 
processes  where  the  bound  energy  is  changed. 

It  can  be  proved  theoretically  that  in  every  action  proceeding  of  its 
own  accord  the  free  energy  must  decrease. 

In  the  case  of  an  exothermic  reaction  the  evolution  of  heat  is  due 
m,  part  to  the  decrease  of  the  free  energy  of  the  system.  Further,  the 
bound  enei^  can  at  the  same  time  either  be  partly  converted  into 
heat,  remain  unchanged,  or  increase  less  than  the  decrease  of  free 
enei^  calls  for;  however,  if  the  decrease  of  free  energy  in  a  reac- 
tion is  less  than  the  increase  of  bound  energy,  the  whole  cabric 
effect  must  be  negative,  which  is  to  say,  that  the  reaction  is  endo- 
thermic. 
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For  the  measurement  of  affiiiity  it  ia  therefore  neceasary  to 
determine  this  maximum  work  or  free  energy  which  is  involved 
in  chemical  reactions.  Two  means  are  available,  one  the  deter- 
mination of  the  electromotive  force  that  can  be  created  by  it, 
and,  secondly,  the  determination  of  the  equilibrium  constant  of 
the  reaction  in  question. 

We  shall  learn  in  the  chapter  on  electrochemistry  that 
reactions  can  in  many  cases  be  conducted  so  as  to  produce  an 
electric  current.  If  the  reaction  is  reversible,  it  can  be  brought 
to  a  stop  by  sending  a  current  of  the  same  energy  through  the 
system  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  energy  of  an  electric 
current  is  represented  by  the  product  of  two  factors,  the  amount 
of  electricity  (expressed  in  coulombs)  and  the  electromotive 
force  (expressed  in  volts).  Now  the  decomposition  of  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  each  compound  requires,  according  to  Faraday's 
law,  the  same  amount  of  electricity,  namely,  96,540  coulombs 
per  equivalent  weight;  whence  it  follows  that  the  electromotive 
force  must  be  proportional  to  the  afiinity;  in  other  words,  that 
the  electromotive  force  is  a  measure  of  the  affinity.  Accordingly, 
the  afHnity  which  seeks  to  bring  about  a  chemical  transformation 
must  be  opposed  by  an  electromotive  force  just  great  enough 
to  prevent  the  reaction.  This  electromotive  force  ia  then  the 
exact  measure  of  the  affinity  whose  action  it  prevents. 

The  free  energy  or  maximum  amount  of  work  which  the 
reaction  produces  is  accordingly  equal  to  the  energy  of  the 
electric  current  produced. 

The  second  general  method  for  measuring  affinity  is  applicable 
in  all  cases  involving  a  chemical  equilibrium.  We  Icam  from 
thcrtnodynamics  that  the  equilibrium  constant  K  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  work  .4  done  by  the  reaction,  bear  the  following 
relation  to  each  other: 

A  =  RT\og,K, 

when  unit  concentrations  of  the  reacting  substances  are  in- 
volved. R  b  the  gaa  constant  (§  35)  and  T  the  absolute 
temperature.  K  is  also  dependent  on  (i.e.,  a  function  of)  the 
temperature. 

The  student  will  find  it  interesting  to  learn  from  the  ap- 
propriate   text-books    of    physical    chemistry    how    these    two 
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methods  are  utilized  for  the  ]calculation  of  affinity  in  a  variety 
of  special  cases. 

The  DiSPtACEHENT  OF  Equilibrium. 

102.  When  two  Bystems  are  in  equilibrium  with  each  other 
(e.g.,  2H2+03^2H2O),the  position  of  this  equilibrium  is  depend- 
ent on  various  circumatances.  The  relationship  is  expressed  by 
the  rule  of  Le  Chateliek: 

When  any  system  is  in  physical  or  chemical  equiUbrium,  a 
change  in  one  of  its  equilibrium  factors  produces  a  change  in  the 
system,  whose  effect  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  former  change. 

This  rule,  or  theorem,  which  can  be  called  the  principle  of  the 
resistance  of  the  reaction  to  the  action,  furnishes  us  with  a  con- 
venient means  of  foretelling  in  many  instances  the  direction  which 
a  reaction  will  follow.  Some  examples  may  be  given  to  illustrate 
the  rule. 

(1)  When  a  system  of  water  and  ice  is  subjected  to  increased 
pressure,  the  ice  melts;  that  is,  that  process  goes  on  which  involves 
a  contraction,  for  by  this  contraction  the  system  diminishes  the 
pressure  exerted  on  it. 

(2)  Monoclinic  sulphur,  when  compressed  near  the  transition 
point  (the  temperature  of  equilibrium  for  ordinary  pressure) ,  passes 
over  into  rhombic  sulphur,  since  this  process  involves  a  lessening 
of  volume,  and  in  the  end  also  a  diminution  of  pressure,  as  in  the 
previous  case. 

(3)  When  a  solution  is  diluted  the  osmotic  pressure  decreases 
according  to  Boyle's  law;  in  the  case  of  a  solution  of  an  electro- 
lyte dilution  will  be  followed  by  further  dissociation,  since  this 
increases  the  osmotic  pressure. 

(4)  When  a  liquid  is  heated,  more  vapor  is  formed;  since  the 
vaporization  absorbs  heat  its  effect  is  opposite  to  that  of  the 
heating. 

(5)  In  partially  dissociated  XjOj  an  increase  of  pressure  drives 
back  the  dissociation,  while  diminution  of  pressure  increases  the 
dissociation.  The  former  change  carries  with  it  a  pressure 
decrease,  the  latter  a  pressure  increase. 

103.  ^'A^-'T  Hopf's  principle  of  mobile  equilibrium  b  a  special 
case  of  Le  Chatelier's  rule,  but  was  derived  from  thermodj-namics 
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independently.     It  eays:    An  equilibrium  hdween  two   different 
states  of  mailer  (systems)  displaces  itsdf  under  constant  pressure  by 

a  ~—  of  temperature  to  that  one  of  the  two  systems  wkose  formation 

-, — J-  heat.    A  few  examples  will  serve  to  make  this  clear. 
absorbs 

(1)  Rhombic  sulphur  becomes  monocllnic  when  heated  above 
the  transition  point,  since  heat  is  absorbed  by  this  transition. 
Below  this  temperature  the  inverse  transition  takes  place. 
(Ordinary  pressure  is  assumed  in  each  case.)  The  reaction 
works  in  opposition  to  the  temperature  change  produced  from 
without. 

(2)  A  salt  whose  heat  of  solution  is  negative  (saltpetre)  dis- 
solves to  a  greater  degree  if  the  temperature  rises.  If  its  heat  of 
solution  ia  positive,  a  rise  of  temperature  causes  a  separation  from 
solution.    (§235). 

This  principle  leads  to  a  further  very  remarkable  deduction. 
Since  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  requires  the  displacement 
of  the  equilibrium  in  the  direction  of  that  system  which  is  formed 
with  absorption  of  heat,endothermic  reactions  must  predominate  at 
higli  temperatures.  On  the  other  hand,  exothermic  reactions  must 
be  generally  associated  with  low  temperatures.  From  the  mathe- 
matical formulation  of  the  principle  it  follows  that  at  the  absolute 
zero  all  reactions  must  be  exothermic.  At  the  prevailing  room  tem- 
peratiire,  which  is  not  so  very  far — approximately  300° — above 
the  absolute  zero,  most  reactions  are  atill  exothermic,  although 
endothermic  reactions  do  occur  (formation  of  C1,0,  etc.).  At 
the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc  (2000-2500°)  exothermic 
compounds  are  mostly  incapable  of  existence,  endothermic  com- 
pounds being  obtained.  We  saw  above  that  ozone  and  hydrogen 
peroxide,  both  endothermic,  are  formed  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture {§§  36  and  38) ;  and  we  shall  later  see  that  the  endothermic 
compounds  nitric  oxide  (J§  120  and  127)  and  acetylene  (§  180) 
can  be  synthesized  in  the  heat  of  the  electric  arc. 

Passive  Resistances. 
104.  A  reaction  can  only  proceed  of  itself  in  case  it  yields  free 
energy.     It  could  no  more  do  otherwise  than  a  atone  could  fly 
up  into  the  air.     Still  we  observe  that  certain  reactions  which 
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would  undoubtedly  liberate  free  energy  do  not  occur.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  to  assume  that  circumstances  can  arise  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  a  strictly  possible  reaction.  Such  hindering 
conditions  can  be  comprehensively  termed  passive  resistances. 
Their  effect  is  noticed,  for  instance,  in  the  retarding  of  reaction 
velocity,  especially  at  low  temperatures.  We  saw  an  example  of 
this  in  §  12  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Moreover 
PiCTET  has  shown  that  sodium,  which  reacts  rather  vigorously 
with  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  floats  on  it  quietly  at 
—80°  without  any  apparent  reaction;  even  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  marble  do  not  react  upon  each  other,  or  at 
least  only  very  slowly,  when  they  are  cooled  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture. In  general,  the  reaction  velocity  lessens  as  the  temperature 
falls.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  in  many  cases  that  we  have  to 
attribute  the  non-occurrenee  of  reactions  which  are  thermodynam- 
ically  possible. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  variation  of  the  reaction  velocity 
with  the  temperature  may  in  general  be  expressed  thus:  when  the 
temperature  increases  arithmetically,  the  velocity  increases  geo- 
metrically. Experience  has  also  shown  that  a  temperature  rise  of 
ten  degrees  in  the  neighborhood  of  room  temperature  generally 
involves  about  a  doubling  or  trebling  of  the  reaction  velocity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  an  exceedingly  important  r61e  the 
passive  resistances  above  referred  to  play  in  nature.  Were  it  not 
for  them,  the  phenomenon  of  combustion  and  the  oxidation  of 
metals,  etc.,  could  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures;  ever>-- 
thing  combustible  would  then  bum  and  there  could  be  no  animal 
and  vegetable  life  on  the  earth. 

NITROGEN. 

105.  This  element  occurs  free  in  the  air,  which  contains  about 
80'Jc  nitrogen  and  20%  oxygen.  In  combination,  it  is  found  in  the 
salts  of  nitric  acid,  e.g.  saltpetre,  and  also  in  the  albuminoids, 
which  form  an  important  constitutent  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms. 

Nitrogen  can  be  easily  isolated  from  the  air  by  removing  the 
oxygoi.  This  is  accomplished  in  various  ways.  Phosphorus, 
when  burned  in  the  air,  absorbs  the  oxygen  to  form  phosphorus 
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pmtoxide,  and  the  residual  gas,  aside  from  slight  admixtures 
{{  110),  is  nitrogen.  Again,  air  can  be  passed  over  heated  copper 
in  a  finely  divided  condition,  whereupon  copper  oxide  is  formed  and 
nitrogen  left. 

In  thia  process  the  oxygea  of  the  air  soon  converts  all  the  copper  into 
copper  oxide,  so  that  of  course  only  a  limited  amount  of  nitrogen  can  thus 
be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  a  given  amount  of  copper.  However,  ii 
the  air  is  first  passed  through  ammonia  water,  the  process  can  be  carried 
on  continuously,  since  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia,  NH^  constantly 
reduces  the  oxidized  copper. 

Copper  can  also  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air  at  ordinary  tMa- 
peraturee,  if  it  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  am- 
monium carbonate.  Moist  phosphorus  combines  with  oxygen  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that  a  volume  of  air  which  remains 
in  contact  with  pieces  of  phosphorus  for  some  minutes  loses  its 
oxygen.  An  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol  also  has  the  abiUty  to 
absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures.  These  reactions  are 
made  use  of  in  gas  analysis. 

io6.  Pure  nitrogen  ia  obtained  by  the  direct  decomposition  of 
certain  of  its  compounds,  especially  by  heating  ammonium  nitrite. 

NH4N03=N2  +  2H20. 

This  is  usually  accompliehed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  potassium  nitrite,  KNO^  sal  ammoniac,  NH,C1,  and  potassium 
dichiomate,  K,Cr,0„  in  3  parte  of  water.  The  NH^d  and  KNO,  react  to 
form  Ka  and  NH,N(V 

By  heating  ammonium  chromate,  (NH4)2Cr04  (a  mixture  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  potassium  dichromate  is  more  convenient), 
mtrogen  is  also  set  free; 

K2Cr2C)7+ 2NHiCl = Nj + OaOs + 2KC1  +  4H3O. 

An  example  of  the  formation  of  nitrogen  by  the  indirect  decom- 
position of  its  oompounds  ia  the  reduction  of  nitrogen  oxides 
by  hot  copper: 

2NO+2Cu-Na+2CuO. 
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Physical  ProperHea. — Nitrogen  is  a  colorlesa  and  taatelesa  gas. 
Its  specific  gravity  based  on  air  is  0.9682,  its  density  compared 
with  hydrogen  is  therefore  13.^3.  1  1.  N  weighs  1.2521  g.  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  gases  to  condense, 
its  critical  temperature  being  —146°.  Its  boiling-point  is  —  IM"*. 
At  —214°  it  becomes  solid.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
even  less  bo  than  oxygen. 

Chemical  Properties. — Nitrogen  is  chemically  very  indifferent; 
it  unites  with  no  element  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  at  higher 
temperatures  with  only  a  few.  Boron,  silicon,  titanium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  chromium  and  also  certain  rare 
elements  combine  directly  with  nitrogen  at  red  heat,  forming 
n  i  t  r  i  d  e  a.  The  direct  union  of  nitrogen  with  a  large  number 
of  elements,  notably  metals,  is  best  accomplished  by  a  special 
experimental  arrangement,  as  follows:  In  a  liquid  mixture  of  90% 
argon  and  10%  nitrogen  an  electric  arc  is  produced  between  a  silver 
anode  and  the  element  concerned.  The  low  temperature  of  the 
bath  prevents  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrides  formed  in  the  arc. 

Nitrogen  unites  with  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  induc- 
tion sparks  directly  (reddish  brown  NOj  being  formed);  with 
hydrogen  it  combines  in  a  similar  way.  When  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  is  introduced  into  a  tube  over  mercury 
and  induction  sparks  are  sent  through,  clouds  of  ammonium 
chloride,  NH^Cl,  are  produced,  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  having 
united  to  form  ammonia,  NH,,  These  last  two  reactions  and 
the  fact  that  nitrogen  is  not  able  to  support  combustion  serve  for 
the  identification  of  nitrogen  gas. 

The  molecule  of  nitrogen  consists  of  two  atoms,  this  having 
been  demonstrated  in  the  same  way  as  for  oxygen  and  other  gaseous 
elements. 
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107.  The  air  was  regarded  as  an  element  up  to  the  end  of  the 
nghteenth  centurj'.  It  finally  developed  from  the  investigations 
of  Priestley  and  Lavoisier  that  it  is  not  s  simple  body.  The 
correct  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combustioii  led  to  this 
conclusion. 

Before  LxToisizs'a  time  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  com- 
hnstion  was  just  the  reverse  of  the  present  one.  It  was  theo  thought 
that  all  combustible  or  oxidizable  Bubstances  had  a  common  constituent, 
phlo^ston.  According  to  this  theory,  which  was  presented  by  Stabl 
0660-1734),  the  combustion  of  a  body  ia  due  to  the  escape  of  phlogiston. 
ff  this  occun  in  a  violent  manner  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  fire.  The 
more  inflammable  a  substance  ia,  the  more  phlogiston  it  was  supposed  to 
contain.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon  and  hydrogen  therefore  ranked 
aa  being  very  rich  in  phlt^pston.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  thia  phlogiston 
ofHnions  were  decidedly  different.  At  various  times  experiments  were 
performed  with  the  hope  of  isolating  the  substance.  For  a  while  it  was 
thought  with  Cavendish  that  hydrogen  was  pure  phlogiston. 

The  prev^ng  ideas  were  as  follows:  Substances  that  possess  much 
phlogiston  can  transfer  it  to  those  which  have  none  or  very  little.  The 
metals,  for  example,  are  substances  that  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
phlogiston,  which  they  give  off  on  being  heated  in  the  air;  by  tlus  process 
they  are  changed  to  calxcs  (now  called  oxides),  which  contain  no  phlogis- 
ton. When  one  of  these  calxes  is  heated  with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  it 
absorbs  phlc^iston  from  them  and  is  changed  back  again  to  the  metal. 
The  fact  that  sulphur,  phosphorus  or  any  other  inflammable  substance 
soon  ceases  to  bum  when  it  is  enclosed  in  an  ur-tight  space  was  explained 
by  the  suppomtion  that  the  air  has  then  become  so  saturated  with  phlogis- 
ton that  the  latter  can  ao  longer  escape  from  the  burning  body. 

We  see  from  the  above  that  this  theory  led  men  to  view  many  phenom- 
ena from  a  common  standpoint  and  undoubtedly  contributed  in  no  small 
d^ree  to  the  advancement  of  chemistry.  So  long  as  the  phenomena  of 
burning  were  r^arded  in  that  light,  there  was  no  occasion  to  doubt  the 
elemental  nature  of  air.  They  believed  that  bodies  lose  something  when 
they  are  burned,  wlule  we  now  know  that  on  the  contrary  something  La 
taken  up  from  the  air.  The  great  mistake  of  the  phlogiston  theory  was, 
that  it  did  not  regard  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  burned  body;  as  soon 
as  LAvoiaiBS  and  others  drew  attention  to  this  most  important  fact,  the 
phlogiston  theory  could  no  longer  be  upheld. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1774,  Priestley  had  discovered  oxygen,  which 
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he  himself  regarded  aa^r  devoid  of  phlogiston  (" dephlogisticated  air")  ;• 
Lavoisieh,  however,  recognized  this  substance  as  the  essential  principle 
of  all  burning  and  oxidation.  It  now  required  only  a  step  to  reach  the 
coDception  that  air  is  not  an  element,  but  contains  another  gas  in  addition 
to  oxygen,  and  that  this  gas  does  not  support  combustion.  The  experi- 
ment by  whith  Lavoisier  demonstrated  this  has  been  already  describwd 
(§  9).  By  measurinR  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  remained  after  the 
absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  hot  mercury  he  was  able  to  determiDe  fairly 
accurately  the  composition  of  air. 

io8.  Consliluents  of  the  Atmosph^e. — Besides  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  air  contains  argon  and  the  other  elements  described  in 
§  110,  hydrogen,  and  also  variable  amounts  of  water  vapor, 
carbon  dioxide  (very  nearly  0.04*?^  on  the  average),  ammonia, 
ozone,  and  perhaps  hydrogen  peroxide  (the  last  tliree  in  extremely 
small  quantities).  Incidentally  sulphur  dioxide  and  other  gases 
are  found  in  the  air  (e.g.,  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes).  The 
lower  strata  of  air  always  contain  floating  dust  particles,  microbes, 
etc. 

Arwiysis  of  Air. — ^The  proportional  amotmts  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  carefully  dried  air,  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  etc.,  have 
been  repeatedly  determined  with  all  due  precaution.  According 
to  the  method  of  Dumas  and  BoussiNCAtJLT  this  can  be  done 
as  follows; 

The  tube,  ab  (Fig.  34) ,  containing  copper  turnings  is  connected 
with  the  globe,  V,  all  air  having  beenremoved  from  both.  The  end 
of  the  tube  marked  h  is  attached  to  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
C,  B  and  A.  which  are  to  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
vapor  from  the  inflowing  air.  The  globe,  V,  is  first  carefully 
weighed  without  air.  Thereupon  the  tube  is  heated  by  means  of  a 
furnace  and  a  slow  current  of  air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  it  to 
the  globe  by  partially  opening  the  stop-cocks  u  and  r,  the  oxygen 
being  meanwhile  asborbed  by  the  hot  copper.  By  subsequently 
weighing  the  globe  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains  can 
be  determined  and  by  weighing  the  tube  before  and  after  we  can 

♦  Prom  the  letters  and  laboratory  notes  of  Scbeelg,  published  by  Bsron 
NoRDENSKioLD  (Stockholm,  1S92),  it  is  evident  that  oxygen  wb«  knomi  to 
ScHBELB  sooner  than  to  Priestlet;  he  called  it  " Feverhtjt."  However,  this 
discovery  did  not  seem  to  lead  him  any  nearer  than  FRIxaTLEr  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  burning. 
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find  the  amount  of  oxygen.  *  In  this  way  the  ratio  of  oxygen  to 
nitrogen  in  air  can  be  ascertained. 


Fio.  34.— Analtsis  of  Am. 

Another  method  is  the  evdiometric  meOiod.  A  known  volume 
of  air  13  mixed  with  a  sufficient  known  volume  of  pure  (electro- 
lytic) hydrogen.  On  allowing  an  electric  spark  to  pass  through, 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  imite  to  form  water,  which  is  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Inasmuch  as  2  vols,  hydrogen  combine 
■with  1  vol.  oxygen,  one-third  of  the  volume  that  disappeared  must 
have  been  oxygen, 

109.  These  and  other  methods  of  investigation  have  shown  that 
the  composition  of  the  air  is  nearly  constant.  In  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  at  the  highest  altitudes  which  balloons  have 
reached,  it  consists  of 

20.81%  oxygen  and  79.19%  nitrogen  by  volume;  and 
23.01%       "         "    76.99%       "        "  weight. 

The  observed  variations  from  this  ratio  amount  to  hardly  ±0.1%. 
Moreover,  the  composition  does  not  appear  to  change  with  time; 
our  present  analyses  agree  with  those  of  Dumas  and  Boussingaolt 
made  in  1841, 

This  result  seems  surprising  at  first  thought,  because  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  are  constantly  being  removed  from  the  air  and  again 
returned  to  it  and  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  indeed  it  is  rather 
an  improbability,  that  the  losses  and  gains  will  exactly  balance. 
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The  oxygen  passes  through  the  following  cycle:  Free  oxygen 
is  consumed  in  all  sorts  of  oxidations  of  which  the  mineralization 
of  organic  matter  is  the  most  important.  By  the  term  "  mineraU- 
zation  "  is  meant  the  oxidation  of  the  residues  of  plants  and 
animals  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  aid  of  bacilli.  The 
carbon  of  these  residues  is  oxidized  to  carbon  dioxide;  the  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  sulphur  and  other  elements  return  to  the 
"mineral"  state,  as  nitrates,  sulphates,  etc.  Along  with  this 
process  there  are  the  other  oxygen-consuming  processes  of  the 
respiration  of  animals  and  plants  and  the  burning  of  fuels,  carbon 
dioxide  being  formed  in  all  cases.  This  carbon  dioxide  is  em- 
ployed by  the  plants  in  their  process  of  assimilation,  the  oxygen 
in  it  being  again  given  back  to  the  air.  It  will  therefore  depend 
on  the  relative  magnitude  of  this  process  as  to  whether  just  as 
much  oxygen  gets  back  into  the  air  as  was  previously  taken  up  in 
the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  oxygen  which  serves  for 
other  oxidations  does  not  necessarily  return  to  the  air. 

Different  investigators  have  attempted  to  estimate  the  aiuount  of 
carbon  which  annually  enters  into  the  cycle  of  oi:;ganic  life.  Dubois 
calculated  that  every  year  the  plants  assimilate  118.5  million  million 
kilc^rams  CO,,  which  Is  almost  <^  of  the  total  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  amount  of  CO,  given  off  by  the  entire  animal  world  is 
estimated  at  2.5  million  million  kilograms,  which  brings  us  to  the 
startling  result  that  only  about  2%  of  the  existing  plant  material  is 
engaged  in  the  cycle  with  the  animal  life.  All  the  rest  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  required  by  the  plants  cornea  from  the  process  of  mineralization. 
The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  the  burning  of  coal,  etc.,  is 
estimated  by  Credner  at  1.3  million  million  kilograma. 

Nitrogen  passes  through  a  cycle  too.  Moat  of  the  nitrogen 
that  occurs  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds  in  animal  and  vege- 
table tissues  remains  in  the  combined  state  after  the  death  of 
the  organism,  either  as  ammonia  or  as  nitric  acid  or  in  other  nitro- 
genous products.  During  the  process  of  decay  the  combined 
nitrogen  is  partially  liberated;  in  the  burning  of  plant  and  animal 
remains  all  of  it  is  set  free.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  plants,  the 
Leguminota,  are  able  by  symbiosis  with  bacteria  to  absorb  free 
nitrogen  from  the  air  du-ectly.  There  are  also  bacteria  wiiich, 
acting  alone,  can  assimilate  nitrogen.     Moreover,  in  storms  some 
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nitrogea  combines  with  oxygeHj  and  again,  silent  electric  discharges, 
such  aa  must  frequently  pass  between  earth  and  clouds,  cause  the 
nitrogen  to  enter  into  combination.  Here  the  question  again 
arises  whether  as  much  comes  back  to  the  air  as  goes  out. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  it  would 
b3  a  mere  coincidence  if  exactly  as  much  oxygen  should  happen 
to  be  withdrawn  as  is  given  back.  Approximate  compensation 
foably  takes  place,  but,  even  if  it  should  not,  the  atmosphere  is 
f,  vast  tliat  its  composition  would  be  only  slightly  affected  in  the 
course  of  centuries. 

The  following  calculation  will  convince  one  of  the  soiindneaa  of  tins 
aij^ment:  The  normal  atmospheric  pressure  is  760  mm.  mercuiy;  this 
)B  due  to  the  wei{^t  of  the  air  and  the  moisture  in  it.  Granted  that  the 
pressure  of  the  latter  averages  10  mm.,  we  have  750  mm.  left  for  the 
presure  of  the  air  itself;  i.e.  the  weight  of  the  ur  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
layer  of  mercury  750  mm.  thick  extending  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  weight  can  be  calculated  thus:  The  volume  of  the  space 
between  two  concentric  spheres  is  4n^r,  if  R  is  the  radius  of  the  inner 
sphere,  and  r  the  tliickness  of  that  space.  The  radius  of  the  earth  (A) 
w,  on  the  average,  6,370,284  m.;  r  ia  0.75  m.;  therefore,  taking  into 
consideration  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  (13.59),  we  have  for  the 
deared  weight  of  mercury  or  air  5.2X10"  kilograms.  Since  1  m.' 
air  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  1.2932  kg.,  the  above  weight 
corresponds  to  a  volume  of  air  of  4X10"  m.'  (at  0°  and  760  mm.) 
or  JX10"-8X10"m.'  of  oxygen.  In  comparison  with  this  the  amount 
of  oxygen  which  Is  withdrawn  from  the  air  in  breatlung,  burning,  etc.,  ia 
very  small,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  on  the  preceding  page  for 
the  quantities  used  by  animals  and  plants.  Since,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  assimilative  process  of  the  plants  yields  a  considerable  amount  in 
addition,  tha  variations  i;i  t'lo  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  lur  must 
obviously  be  imperceptible  with  our  present  analytical  methods. 

The  air  is  a  mixture.  It  cannot  be  a  compound  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  the  ratio  of  nitrogen 
to  oxygen  is  different  than  it  would  be  for  a  compound  of  the 
two  elements,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  would  have  to  correspond 
to  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights  or  a  multiple  of  the  same;  (2) 
by  mixing  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  ,the  ratio  in  wliich  they  exist  in 
air  a  synthetical  air  is  obtained  which  is  in  every  respect  like  that 
around  us.  (This  excludes  the  possibility  of  air  containing  a  per- 
ceptible amount  of  a  compound  of  the  two  elements  in  addition  to 
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free  nitrogen  and  free  oxygen.)  (3)  The  ratio  of  the  aolubilities 
of  the  ox}-gen  and  the  nitrog3n  of  the  air  in  liquids  is  the  same 
as  that  calculated  from  the  solubilities  of  the  pure  gases  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  after  taking  into  account  their  partial  pressures. 
This  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  air  contained  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen;  (4)  when  liquid  air  boils  the  first  part  of 
the  distillate  is  chiefly  nitrugen. 

The  liqnefaclion  of  air  is  now  carried  on  in  commerce.  The 
methods  used  by  Linde  and  by  Hampson  are  based  on  the  same 
principle,  namely,  cooling  the  air  by  expansion.  Further  details 
may  be  found  in  text-books  on  physics. 

Liquid  air  is  very  mobile  and  has  a  bluish  tint.  It  is  usually 
somewhat  cloudy  because  of  suspended  particles  of  ice  (congealed 
atmospheric  moisture)  and  solid  carbon  dioxide.  These  may  be 
removed  by  filtration  through  filter-paper.  It  boils  at  about 
— 190°.  It  is  now  extensively  used  in  producing,  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  effects  of,  very  low  temperatures.  When  carbon  dioxide, 
for  example,  is  led  into  a  flask  containii^  liquid  mt,  it  falls  in 
the  solid  form  like  snow-flakes.  In  spite  of  its  low  temperature 
liquid  air  can  be  poured  upon  the  hand  without  danger;  it  does 
not  even  feel  cold  (on  account  of  the  Letdenfhost  phenomenon). 
Liquid  air  is  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  the  gaseous  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  containing  about  dO^c-  If  a  glowing  splinter  is 
^pped  into  the  liquid,  the  wood  begins  to  burn  very  vigorously, 
producing  a  violent  reaction.  It  can  be  preserved  for  a  rather 
I(mg  time  in  vacuum  flasks.  By  fractional  distillation  of  liquid 
air  practically  pure  oxygen  and  nitrogen  can  be  obtained. 
.\ccording  to  Erdmann  pure  nitrogen  is  obtained  in  the  cooling 
down  of  liquid  air,  whereupon  nitrogen  crj'stallizes  out. 

ARGON,  HELIUM  AlTD  COMPAinOIT  ELEMEKTS. 
110.  Argon.  Despite  the  fact  that  air  had  been  already 
analyzed  times  without  number,  it  was  first  discovered  in  the 
course  of  investigations  by  Ravleigh  and  Rams.w  in  1894  that 
there  are  other  elements  in  the  air  than  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
One  of  these,  named  argon  by  its  discoverers,  is  even  found  to 
the  extent  of  0.9^^  bj-  volume,  or  1.2*^^  by  weight.  It  was 
on  account  of  its  extraordinarj-  resemblance  to  nitrogen  that  it 
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was  S3  long  overlooked.  The  first  indication  of  its  presence  waa 
the  observation  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nitrogen  isolated 
from  the  air  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  nitrogen  pre- 
pared from  ammonium  nitrite  and  other  compounds.  1  liter  of 
nitrogen  from  air  weighed  1.2572  g.,  vihiie  the  same  amount  from 
chemical  compounds  weighed  1.2521  g.,  in  both  cases  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  There  must  therefore  be  another  gas  heavier  than 
nitrogen,  mixed  in  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  for  obtaining  argon  from  the 
sir  is  to  heat  air  with  a  mixture,  of  1  g,  magnesium,  0.25  g. 
sodium  and  5  gr.  freshly  ignited  lime.  On  account  of  the  high 
temperature  free  calcium  is  formed: 

Mg+CaO  =  MgO  +  Ca, 

and  it  is  in  such  a  finely  divided  condition  that  it  absorbs  oxygen 
greedily  and  also  nitrogen,  so  that  only  argon  is  left. 

Argon  can  also  be  isolated  with  the  help  of  calcium  carbide. 
When  calcium  carbide  {better,  mixed  with  10%  calcium  chloride) 
is  brought  in  contact  with  air  at  about  800°,  it  absorbs  both 
oxygen  and  nitrogen: 

2CaC,  +  0,  =  2CaO+4C;  CaCj+N,-CaCN,+G. 

This  is  a  suitable  method  for  preparing  argon  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

After  argon  had  been  once  discovered  it  was  found  elsewhere 
than  in  the  atmosphere :  some  mineral  waters  contain  it  in  solution, 
certiun  rare  minerals  yield  it  when  heated,  etc. 

Argon  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas,  having  a  vapor  density  of 
19.957.  It  has  been  condensed  to  a  colorless  liquid,  that  boils  at 
— 186.9°,  by  cooling  with  boiling  oxygen  and  compressing  to  about 
50.6  atmospheres;  it  solidifies  at  —  189.6°.  It  is  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  water  than  ia  nitrogen  (0.05780  parts  in  1  vol.  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  pressure).  As  to  its  chemical  nature,  it  is  interest- 
ing that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  preparing  a  compound  of  argon. 

It  is  certain  that  what  is  now  called  argon  is  neither  a  mixture 
nor  a  compound,  but  an  element.  The  boiling-point  and  the^ 
melting-point  are  constant,  and  the  vapor  pressure  of  argon  like' 
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wise remains  constant  during  the  liquefaction,  so  long  as  any  gas 
is  present.  Moreover,  when  a  certain  volume  of  argon  is  three- 
fourths  dissolved  in  water,  the  undissolved  gas  shows  exactly  the 
same  spectrum  aa  the  dissolved.  All  of  the  above  are  charac- 
teristics of  a  homogeneous  substance.  The  extraordinary  stability 
of  the  gas  in  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  reagents  is  a.  strong 
argument  against  its  being  a  compound. 

Ill,  After  the  discovery  of  argon  Rausay  and  TuAVEas  detect«d  four 
other  rare  gasea  in  the  atmosphere,  though  their  quantity  is  very  small. 
These  are  helium,  neon,  krypUm,  and  jxrum.  In  a  spectroscopic  inves- 
tigation (S  265)  Norman  Lockyeb  had  detected  in  the  atmospheres  of 
the  aun  and  many  fised  stare  considerable  quantities  of  a  gas  unknown  on 
the  earth ;  he  named  it  kelium.  In  1895  Ramsay  and  Travers  succeeded, 
howe\'er,  in  obtaining  it  in  small  amounts  on  heating  the  rare  mineral 
eleveile.  Afterward  it  was  also  met  with  as  a  companion  of  argon  in 
certain  other,  chiefly  uraniCerous,  minerals  as  well  as  in  mineral  springs, 
for  instance,  those  of  Bath;  and  at  last  it  was  also  discovered  in  the  air. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  hehum  is  a  colorless  gas.  It  is  of  all  gasea  the 
moat  difficult  to  condense;  yet  Kamerlingh  Onnes  recently  achieved 
the  task.  Helium  boils  at  ^4°  absolute  temperature  (—269°  C).  By 
quickly  evaporating  it  a  temperature  of  ^1.5"  absolute  was  reached, 
which  is  the  lowest  thus  far  attained.  The  critical  pressure  is  ^3  atmos- 
pheres. Dens,  at  4.29"  abs.  —0.122.  In  water  helium  is  less  soluble 
than  ai^n.    For  its  relation  to  radium,  see  i  267. 

Helium  and  neon  (0.000S6  wt.  %  of  air)  are  found  in  the  most  volatile 
part  of  Uquid  air.  Dewar  proved  that  hehum  and  neon  can  be  isolated 
directly  from  the  air  by  bringing  the  air  in  contact  with  ignited  charcoal 
at  —135°.  The  charcoal  has  the  curious  property  of  condensing  in  its 
pores  all  the  other  gases  of  the  air,  and  a  gaseous  residue  is  here  obtained 
which  shows  clearly  the  spectral  lines  of  He  and  Ne. 

While  helium  and  neon  were  found  in  the  most  volatile  part  of  the  air, 
krypton  and  xenon  were  obtained,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
residue,  after  a  lai^  quantity  of  Uquid  air  had  been  allowed  to  evaporatfi 
slowly.  Their  separation  was  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  kiypton 
still  has  a  rather  large  vapor  tension  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air, 
while  the  vapor  tension  of  xenon  is  then  imperceptible. 

Both  these  elements  occur  only  in  extremely  small  amounts  in  the 
atmosphere.  Krypton  makes  up  0.028%,  xenon  0.005%  (by  weight) 
of  the  air. 

In  the  following  table  some  of  the  data  of  these  elements  are  givsn. 
1^  elements  form  a  natural  group. 
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Helium. 

Neon. 

Argon, 

Krypton. 

Xen-n- 

1-98 
3.99 
4°  aba 

10.1 
20.2 

19.94 

39.88 
86.9°  aba 

41.45 

82-9 
121.9°  aba. 

651 

Boiling-point  at  760  nun. . . 

These  gases  have  three  properties  in  common  which  are  worthy  of 
mention  here.  In  the  first  place  they  display  characteristic  spectral  Unes 
in  Fluckxr  tubes  (S  263),  whereby  it  has  been  possible  to  recognize  them 
and  to  judge  of  their  purity.  In  the  second  place,  no  one  of  these 
«tement6  has  been  found  to  enter  into  combination  with  other  elements; 
they  may  therefore  be  considered  nullivalent.  In  the  third  place,  their 
molecule  consists  of  only  one  atom.  This  fact  could  not  be  discovered  in 
the  ordinary  way,  described  in  {{  33  and  34,  because  of  the  entire  absence 
of  compounds  for  investigation.  It  has,  however,  been  possible  to  ascer- 
tain it  from  the  molecular  heat  of  the  gasee.  This  is  the  amount  of  heat 
that  must  be  imparted  to  a  gram  molecule  of  a  gas  in  order  to  raise  its 
temperature  one  d^ree.  This  quantity  of  heat  differs,  according  as  the 
gas  is  under  constant  pressure  or  under  constant  volume.  It  is  greater 
in  the  fiist  case  because  under  constant  pressure  the  gas  expands  on 
heatulg  and  so  does  work,  which  evidently  involves  an  expenditure  of 
heat.  We  saw  in  f  34  that  for  one  gram  molecule  of  a  gas  the  equation 
PV—2T  is  appUcable,  the  2T  expressing  in' calories  the  external  work 
done  when  a  gas  under  constant  pressure  P  increases  its  volume  by  V,  or 
when  a  gas  being  generated  under  the  pressure  P  comes  to  occupy  a 
volume  V.  If  the  temperature  is  raised  one  decree  we  have  PV—2(.T  +  1); 
for  each  gram  molecule  of  gas  extra  work  is  therefore  done  equivalent  to 
2  calories.  The  molecular  heat  at  constant  pressure  is  thus  2  cal.  more 
than  that  at  constant  volume. 

From  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  molecular 
heat  of  a  monatomic  gas  at  constant  pressure  is  5  cal.  At  constant 
volume  it  must  be  2  cal.  less,  or  3  cal.  The  ratio  of  these  quantities  of 
heat  is  therefore  5:3—  1.66.  When  the  molecules  of  the  gas  consist  of 
more  than  one  atom,  more  heat  is  absorbed  for  the  same  rise  of  tem- 
perature, because  heat  is  then  used  not  only  for  the  movement  of  the 
molecules,  but  also  for  that  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The  ratio  then 
}iecomes  5+m:3+m,  if  m  is  the  additional  heat.  The  resulting  ratio  is 
thus  less  than  1.66.  By  determining  this  ratio  (which  can  be  found  from 
the  velocity  of  propagation  of  sound  in  the  gas  by  a  well-known  physical 
formula)  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  gases  are  monatomic  or  poly- 
atomic, For  the  gases  of  this  group  the  ratio  was  found  to  be  1.66, 
proving  that  their  molecules  contain  only  one  atom. 
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Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen. 

113.  Until  recent  years  only  one  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  has  been  known,  viz.,  ajmnonia,  NH,.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  know  five:  the  others  being  hydrazine,  N^H,,  hydrazoic 
acid,  N,H,  and  tke  compounds  of  the  latter  toitk  amvionia  and  with 
hydrazine  (NH,NgHand  N^,-N,H).  Of  these  five  compounds, 
however,  ammonia  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
AHHOHIA. 

The  material  now  used  for  obtaining  ammonia  is  the  "ammonia 
liquor"  of  the  gas-factories  and  coke  ovens.  The  gases  that 
are  given  off  in  the  dry  distillation  of  coal  are  passed  througli 
water,  which  dissolves  the  ammonia. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  pure  ammonia,  the  ammonia  liquor  ia  heated  mih. 
milk  of  lime  and  the  expelled  ammonia  is  led  into  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  way  crystallized  ammonium  sulphate  ia  obtained.  It  is 
purified  by  recrystallization  and  again  distilled  with  lime  to  recover  the 
free  ammonia. 

Ammonia  can  be  prepared  synthetically  by  the  following 
methods.  The  direct  sj-nthcsis  from  the  elements  was  given 
above  (§  107).  There  are  also  examples  of  its  formation  by  the 
direct  decomposition  of  its  compounds.  Thus  we  obtain  it  by 
heating  the  ammonia  compounds  of  certain  salts,  as  aKIaCli'^yH, 
and  arAgCl  ■  yNH,.  A  number  of  organic  compounds  yield  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  on  beating.  Moreover,  ammonia  results 
from  the  action  of  hydrogen  on  certain  nitrogen  compounds,  oa, 
for  example,  when  nitric  acid,  HNO,,  comes  in  contact  with 
nascent  hydrogen  (generated  from  zinc  or  iron  filings  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid),  or  when  a  mixture  of  nitric  oxide,  NO,  with 
hydrogen  is  passed  over  platinum  black: 

2N0  +  5H2  =  2NH3  -1-  2H2O. 

The  formation  of  ammonia  by  the  action  of  free  nitrogen  on 
hydrogen  compounds  has  not  been  brought  about,  but  the  gaa  can 
be  produced  by  the  interaction  of  a  hydrogen  compound  with  a 
nitrogen  compoimd.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the  decompoation 
of  magnedum  nitride  by  water: 

MggNj  -I-  SHaO  -  2NH3 + 3MgO. 
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The  putrefaction  of  organic  matter  (fteces,  urine,  etc.)  evolvea 
ammonia.  By  the  action  of  electric,  sparks  on  moist  aii  am- 
monium nitrate  is  produced.  These  last  two  methods  of  for- 
mation are  responsible  for  the  slight  traces  of  ammonia  in  the 
air. 

For  the  formation  of  ammonia  from  calcium  cyanamide, 
Bee  Org.  Chem.,  §  266. 

Physical  Properties. — Ammonia  at  ordinary  temperatures  is 
a  gas  with  a  characteristic  odor,  that  excites  one  to  tears.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  8.5  (0=  16)  or  0.5S9  (air  =  1) ;  11.  NH,  at  0°  and 
760  mm.  pressure  weighs  0.76193  g.  It  can  be  easily  liquefied;  it 
boils  at  —33.7°  and  becomes  solid  at  —75°;  it  then  forms  white 
translucent  crj'stals.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water;  at  0°  and 
normal  pressure  1  vol.  H.jO  dissolves  1148  vols.,  or  0.875  parts  by 
weight,  of  XHj.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  of  ammonia 
in  water  grows  smaller  as  the  concentration  increa.ses.  The 
evaporation  of  liquid  ammonia  involves  a  considerable  depres- 
sion of  temperature.  This  is  the  principle  of  most  of  the  ic& 
machines  now  in  use. 

Chemical  Properties. — ^The  characteristic  property  of  this  com- 
,  compound  is  that  it  amilnTies  with  adds  directly  to  form  aaUa: 

NHa+na-NH^q.        NH3-|-HN03  =  NH4N0a. 

ofaloride.  nitrkle. 

2NHj  +  HjSO,  -  (NH.)  ,80,. 

BulpbaM. 

In  these  salts  (which  are  almost  all  readily  soluble  in  water) 
the  atomic  group  NH4  plays  the  part  of  a  metal;  they  correspond 
in  every  respect  to  the  compounds  KCl,  KNO3,  K2SO4,  etc.  The 
group,  or  radical,  NH4  has  been  given  a  particular  name;  it  is 
called  anunonium.  More  than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to 
isolate  this  ammonium,  but  always  in  ^'ain.  However,  when 
sodium  amalgam  cornea  in  contact  with  a  concentrated  ammo- 
nium chloride  solution,  the  mercury  swells  to  a  soft  spongy  mass 
that  rapidly  decomposes  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  and  is  in  all  probability,  therefore,  ammonium  amal- 
gam. If  sodium  amalgam  is  allowed  to  react  with  ammonium 
iodide  dissolved  in  liquid  ammonia  at  —39°,  a  hard  metallic  mass 
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i»  obtained,  which  swells  with  rising  temperature  because  of  decom- 
position into  mercury,  hydrogen  (1  vol.)  and  ammonia  (2  vols.) : 

2NH4=2NH3+H2. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  reacts  strongly  ba^c;  ao  do 
the  moist  fumes  of  ammonia.  We  must  therefore  assume  that 
this  solution  contains  a  compound  NH4OH,  ammonium  hydroxide, 
and  hence  aJso  the  ions  NH4  and  OH  in  analogy  with  other  soluble 
bases,  e.g.  potassium  hydroxide,  KOH.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  solution  of  ammonia  conducts  the  electric  current 
much  more  poorly  than  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  of  equiva- 
lent concentration  (§  234).  Ammonium  hydroxide  has  not  yet 
been  isolated.  When  the  solution  of  it  is  evaporated,  NH^OH 
splits  up  into  NH3  and  HjO,  Concordant  herewith  is  the  well- 
known  fact  that  ammonia  can  be  entirely  expelled  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  boiling. 

Ammonia  does  not  bum  in  the  air  but  does  in  oxygen;  in  addi- 
tion to  water  and  nitrogen  traces  of  ammonium  nitrite,  NH4NO2, 
and  nitrogen  dioxide,  NO2,  are  also  formed.  A  mixture  of 
ammonia  and  oxygen  explodes  violently  when  it  is  ignited.  ITie 
oxygen  conveyed  by  soil  bacteria  may  also  cause  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia,  producing  nitric  acid.  Chlorine  takes  fire  when  passed 
into  ammonia,  forming  nitrogen,  N2,  and  hydrochloric  acid;  the 
latter  then  unites  with  the  remaining  ammonia  to  form  sal  am- 
moniac, NH4CL  The  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaceable  by 
metals.  Magnetdimi,  e.g.  bums  in  ammonia,  forming  magnefiiuni 
nitride,  Mg3N2.  When  ammonia  is  conducted  over  hot  potassium 
or  sodium,  potassium  amide,  NH2K,  or  sodium  amide,  NH2Na,  is 
formed.  These  and  analogous  metal  compounds  are  decomposed 
by  water,  yielding  ammonia  again  and  also  metal  oxide  or 
hydroxide.  At  high  temperatures  (produced  by  induction  sparks) 
ammonia  splits  up  almost  completely  into  its  elements,  the  volume 
bdng  doubled: 


On   the  other  hand,   nitrogen   and   hydrogen   can    unite  to  form 
ammonia  under  the  influence  of  induction  sparks  ({  106).    Equilibrium 
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is  reached  when  3%  of  ammonia  is  formed  in  the  gas  mixtuie,  N,+3H„ 
i.e.,  6%  of  the  theoretical  j-ield.  This  is  the  reason  why  ammonia  cannot 
be  split  up  by  electric  sparks  to  more  than  97% : 


Nevertheless  N,+3H,  ctm  be  completely  converted  into  2NH,  by 
induction  sparks  if  the  gas  mixture  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  acid, 
for  by  this  means  ammonia  is  constantly  withdrawn  from  the  gaaeous 
system  N, + 3H,  ^  2NH, ;  the  remaining  gaa  mixture  will  therefore  form 
new  NH,  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  and  so  on,  until  all  the 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  have  combined. 

Attempts  to  maoufacture  ammonia  commercially  by  direct  synthesis 
have  at  last  been  successful.  Some  metal,  such  as  uranium,  iron,  manga- 
nese, or  molybdenum,  is  utilized  as  a  catalyzer  and  the  process  is  carried 
OD  at  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres  and  a  temperature  above  500".  The 
yield  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  pressure.  Certain  foreign  aub- 
etaoces  ore  found  to  act  as  promoters,  others  as  poisons,  of  the  catalysis. 

113.  ComponHon  of  Ammonia. — If  an  aqueous  ammouia  solu- 
tion (to  which  has  been  added  a  little  sodium  chloride  to  aid 
conduction)  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen 
are  generated  in  the  volume  ratio  of  1:3;  from  this  it  follows 
that  the  molecule  must  contain  3  H-atoms  to  every  1  N-atom, 
i.e.,  the  empirical  formula  is  NH,,  Since  the  specific  gravity 
of  ammonia  gas  is  8.5  (0— 16),  the  molecular  weight  is  17,  which 
corresponds  to  the  above  formula. 


HTDRAZME,  OR  DIAMIDE,  V^ 

114.  This  compound  is  now  manufactured  by  the  process  of  Raschiq. 
He  showed  that  the  reaction  of  sodium  hypochlorite  and  ammonia 
yields  chloramine; 

NH.+NaOa-NHJ^l+NaOH. 

At  a  low  temperature  in  a  vacuum  this  chloramine  distils  in  the  form  of 
pale  yellow,  oily  drops  having  the  odor  of  nitrogen  chloride.  It  decom- 
poses slowly  in  dilute  solutions,  faster  in  concentrated  solutions,  yielding 
nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  hydrochloric  acid : 


3NH^-N,+NH,+3HC1. 
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If  a  large  excess  of  ammonia  is  present,  it  acta  upoQ  the  chloramiDe  with 
the  formation  of  hydrazine  hydrochloride: 

NH,C1+NH,-NH,-NH,-Ha. 

The  addition  of  certain  eubstances,  e.g.,  a  small  amount  of  albumen, 
increases  the  yield,  giving  as  much  as  80%  of  the  theoretical  yield. 

By  fractional  distillation  of  the  aqueous  solution  the  hydrate 
N|H,-H,0  is  obtained,  which  boils  constant  at  118.5°;  it  is  a  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  freezes  below  —40°. 

Lobby  db  Bruyn  showed  that  the  molecule  of  water  can  be  removed 
by  treatment  with  barium  oxide  and  that  the  free  kydratine  can  be 
obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  distillation  under  reduced  pressure.  This 
substance  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  congeals  at  1.4°  and  boils' 
under  ordinary  pressure  at  113.5°.  Sp.g.  =  1.014  at  15°.  It  unites  with 
water  to  form  tbc  above  hydrate  with  the  evolution  of  heat.  Both  the 
free  hydrazine  and  its  aqueous  solution  have  a  strong  reducing  action. 
The  former  gradually  oxidizes  in  the  air,  reacts  vigorously  with  the 
halogens,  etc.  The  aqueous  solution  precipitat«8  the  metals  from 
solutions  of   salts   of  copper,  mercury,  silver,  etc.,  at  ordinary  tem~ 

Hydrazine,  like  ammonia,  unites  with  acida  directly  to  form  salts;  it 
can  take  up  either  one  or  two  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid,  N,H,-  HCl 
and  N,H,-2HC1  being  both  known.  The  aqueous  solution  of  hydra- 
zine is  strongly  basic.  Its  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  excepting 
the  sulphate,  N,Hi-H^O(,  which  is  rather  difGcultly  so. 


HYDRAZOIC  ACID,  B^ 

IIS.  This  interesting  compound,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  first 
discovered  by  Cubtius  in  the  decomposition  of  an  organic  compound. 
It  can  now  be  prepared  iik  a  good  yield  by  treating  hydraaine  hydrate 
with  nitrous  acid.  This  is  best  done  by  boiling  an  alcohoUc  solution  of 
hydrazine  hydrate  with  amyl  nitrite  and  sodium  alcoholate,  which  gives 
the  sodium  salt  of  the  hydrazoic  acid. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  ttie  free  acid  is  beat  obtained  by  distilling 
lead  hydrazoatc,  Pb(N,)j,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  By  fractional 
distillation  of  this  solution  the  pure  acid  can  be  obtained. 

Pure  hydrazoic  acid  is  a  liquid  with  a  penetrating,  unbearable  odor;  it 
boils  at  37°  and  is  extremely  explosive,  even  in  aqueous  solution. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  hydrazoic  acid  displays  more  or  less  analt^y 
with  the  hydrogen  adds  of  the  halogens;  it  forms,  like  them,  difficultly 
soluble  salts  of  silver,  mercury  (ous)  and  lead.    These  are,  howevo'. 
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soluble  in  strong  mineral  acids.  They  ore  also  very  explosive,  hence 
extremely  dangerous,  the  sodiiun  salt  being  the  least  so.  An  aqueous 
IVc  solution  of  the  acid  is  uiily  O.OOS  ionized;  it  is  thus  a  rather  weak 
acid;  it  gives  off  hydrogen  in  contact  with  many  metals,  e.g.  Zn,  Fe, 
Cd,and  Mg.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  metal  hydrazoates  (or  "azidea") 
that  they  crystallize  anhydrous  and  yield  the  pure  metal  when  heated. 

Compotmds  of  Nitrogen  with  tlie  Halogens, 

ii6.  When  chlorine  gas  is  allowed  to  act  on  a  concentrated 
Bolution  of  ammonium  chloride,  most  conveniently  by  inverting  a 
flask  full  of  chlorine  over  the  warm  (SO^-^O")  solution,  oily  drops 
are  formed,  which  are  best  collected  in  a  leaden  saucer  placed 
under  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  These  drops  contam  some  hydrogen 
as  well  as  nitrogen  and  chlorine.  By  treating  with  chlorine  once 
more  pure  nitrogen  trichloride,  XCIg,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish 
oil  with  a  disagreeable  pungent  odor  luid  a  specific  gravity  of  1 .65. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  substances,  because  it 
explodes  in  a  moat  violent  manner,  not  only  on  contact  with  certain 
organic  substances  (e.g.  turpentine),  but  very  often  spontaneously. 
It.dissolves  in  carbon  disulphide,  benzene  and  other  solvents,  form- 
ing yellow  solutions.  These  solutions  are  relatively  harmless;  they 
decompose  in  the  sunlight. 

Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  nitrogen  trichloride 
ticcording  to  the  equation : 

NCIa + 4HC1  -  NH^a + SQa ; 

aqueous  .ammonia  also  breaks  it  up  in  a  similar  way: 

NCl3+4NH3-3NH4a+N2. 

Nitrogen  trichloride  b  strongly  endothermic : 

N  +  3a-Na3--41.9Cal. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  aside,  NaN„  is  mi.\e<i  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  hypochlorite  in  the  relation  of  molecule  for  molecule  and  the 
mucture  is  acidified,  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  color  and  gives  off  a 
colorless  gas  with  an  odor  tike  thut  of  hypochlorous  acid  and  having 
the  composition  NtCI,  showing  it  to  be  chlorazide.     On  being  passed 
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Into  caustic  soda  it  fonns  Bodium  azide  and  aodium  Iiypochlorite  !a 
equivalent  amounts: 

N^  +2NaOH  -  NaN,  +NaOa  +HA 

The  chlotazide  is  likewise  extremely  explotdve. 

117.  mtrogen  Iodide. — If  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium 
iodide  b  mixed  with  ammonia  solution,  a  precipitate  is  usually- 
obtained  of  the  composition  NI2H;  if  the  conditions  are  sUglitly 
altered  another  compound,  N2I3H3  (i.e.  NH34-NI3),  is  deposited 
which  breaks  up  on  continued  treatment  with  water  into  ammonia 
and  nitrogen  tri-iodide.  These  compounds  are  hkewise  very 
explosive. 

Another  method  ia  to  digest  pulverized  iodine  with  ammonia 
water.  The  product  ao  obtained  is  still  more  explosive,  often 
exploding  even  when  damp  or  when  it  is  being  washed  with  water 
or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  presence  of  ammonia 
solution  it  is  stable. 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  ammonia  and  chlorine  iodide: 

NHaI+HCl  =  NH3+ia 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  also  decidedly  endothermic. 

Hydrozylamine,  HH2OH. 

118.  Hydroxylamine  is  a  reduction  product  of  many  oxygen 
compounds  of  nitrogen  intermediate  to  the  formation  of  ammonia; 
e.g.  it  is  formed  when  tin  acts  on  dilute  nitric  acid.  Here  the 
nascent  hydrogen  effects  the  reduction: 

HN03+3H3-NH30+2H20. 

It  is  manufactured  by  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  nitric  aeid  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid. 

The  free  hydroxj'lamine  is  best  prepared  by  heating  the  phosphate. 
It  is  a  crystallized  solid,  melting  at  30°  and  boiling  under  60  mm. 
pressure  at  70°.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  explodes  with  a  yellow 
Same. 
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Hydroxykmine  is  easily  soluble  in  water;  its  solution  reacts 
strongly  alkaline.  It  forms  salts  in  the  same  way  as  ammonia,  i.e. 
by  direct  addition  of  the  acid:  NHaOH-HCl,  NHaOH-HNOa,  etc. 
These  salts  are  rather  stable;  the  hydrochloride,  however,  must 
be  preserved  over  lime,  else  it  slowly  decomposes,  for  the  following 
reason.  The  salt  is  epUt  up  to  a  very  small  d^ee  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  hydroxylamine.  Now  free  hydrochloric  aoid  accelerates 
eatalytieally  the  decomposition  of  the  salt.  When,  however,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  lime,  the  decomposition 
becomes  so  slow  that  it  is  imperceptible.  The  free  hydroxylamine 
and  its  aqueous  solution  are  somewhat  unstable,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  alkalies;  it  decomposes  easily  into  ammonia,  water  and 
nitrogen. 

A  further  characteristic  of  hydroxylamine  is  its  great  reducing 
power;  it  precipitates  reddish-yellow  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline 
copper  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  when  strongly 
diluted;  mercuric  chloride,  HgCla,  is  reduced  to  calomel,  HgaCla; 
silver  nitrate  to  silver,  etc. 

The  following  reaction  is  also  peculiar:  A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
ia  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  warmed;  if 
hydroxylamine  (or  one  of  its  salts)  is  now  added  to  the  green  ferrous 
hydroxide,  red  ferric  hydroxide  is  formed  very  quickly,  the  hydrox- 
ylamine being  reduced  in  this  alkaline  solution  to  ammonia.  On  acidify- 
ing, an  acid  eolution  of  a  ferric  salt  is  obtained;  if  this  is  treated  with 
a  hydroxylamine  salt,  it  is  suddenly  decolorized  because  of  reduction 
to  ferrous  salt,  the  hydroxylamine  being  now  in  the  oxi^zed  condition 
in  the  acid  solution. 

CompoundB  of  Nitrogen  with  Oxygen. 
Those  included  under  this  title  are:   nUrous  oxide,  N2O;  nitric 
oxide,  NO;  nitrogen  triande,  or  nitrous  anhydride,  N2O3;  nOrogen 
dioxide,  NOa,  or  tetroxide,  NjO*,  and  nitrogen  pentoxide,  or  nitric 
anhydride,  NjOs. 

niTROnS  OXIDE,  R2O. 
119.  This  compound  cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  its  ele- 
ments;   the  ordinary  method  of  preparation  consists  in  heating 
ammonium  nitrate  to  about  250°: 

NHpfOB-NaO+QHsO. 
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This  method  is  analogous  to  that  of  preparing  nitrogen  £rom 
ammonium  nitrite  (§  105).  If  the  nitrate-  is  heated  above  250°, 
the  gaseous  product  partially  decomposes. 

Physical  Properties. — Nitrous  oxide  is  a  colorless  and  odorless 
gas,  which  when  liquefied  boils  at  —87°  and  solidifies  at  —102°. 
The  evaporation  of  the  liquid  produces  a  great  depression  in  the 
temperature,  which  may  even  reach  — 140°  under  reduced  pressure. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.52  (based  on  air),  or  21.89  for  0  =  16.  1  L 
N2O  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  1.9657  g.  It  is  rather 
soluble  in  water  {1  vol.  HjO  dissolves  1 .305  vol.  N2O  at  0°) ;  hence 
it  must  be  collected  over  hot  water.  In  alcohol  it  is  still  more 
soluble.  ^ 

Ckemical  Propertiea.  —  Nitrous  oxide  supports  combustion. 
Phosphorus,  carbon  and  a  glowing  splinter  bum  in  it  as  in  oxygen. 
A  mixture  of  nitrous  oxide  and  hydrogen  explodes  like  detonating- 
gas  when  it  is  ignited,  only  not  quite  so  loud.  These  properties 
might  lead  one  to  confuse  it  with  oxygen  on  a  superficial  examina^ 
tion.  However,  it  is  very  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
the  fact  that  it  gives  no  red  fumes  when  mixed  with  nitric  oxide 
(5  120)  and  always  leaves  residual  gas  (nitrogen)  after  a  combustion. 
A  fwntly  burning  piece  of  sulphur  is  moreover  extinguished  by 
nitrous  oxide. 

Nitrous  oxide  is  endothermic:  2N+0— NjO— — 17.7  Cal. 
Berthelot  has  made  the  general  observation  that  endothermic 
substances  can  suffer  an  explosive  decomposition;  in  this  case  this 
may  be  brought  about  by  touching  off  the  gas  ■with  fulminating 
mercury.  It  is  easy  to  explain  Berthelot's  observation.  'When 
an  endothermic  substance  decomposes,  heat  is  evolved.  Now,  we 
saw  in  \\  13  and  104  that  chemical  reactions  are  accelerated  in  a 
very  high  degree  by  rise  of  temperature.  Suppose  that  a  sudden 
decomposition  is  caused  at  a  certain  point  in  a  mass  of  an  endo- 
thermic compound.  The  heat  given  off  raises  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  molecules  and  they  too  split  up  suddenly, 
evolving  still  more  heat,  and  so  on.  The  whole  mass  will  thus 
reach  a  condition  of  sudden  decomposition,  that  is,  it  will  explode. 
To  bring  this  about  it  is  only  necet^sary  that  the  first  impulse  l>e 
vigorous  enough  for  the  sudden  decomposition  of  so  many  mole- 
cules that  the  heat  evolved  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  surrounding 
ones  to  the  temperature  of  decomposition. 
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Composition. — Under  the  protracted  action  of  induction  sparks 
the  gas  splits  up  into  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  volume 
of  which  ia  half  again  as  great  as  that  of  the  nitrous  oxide.  When 
potassium  and  sodium  are  burned  in  the  gas,  potassium  and  sodium 
oxides  respectively  are  fonned,  together  with  nitrogen;  the  gas 
volume  after  cooling  ia  unchanged.  Both  of  these  observations  point 
>o  the  same  formula,  NjO,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  relative  density  of  the  gas,  which  should  theoretically  be 


was  found  to  be  21.89. 


HITKIC  OnoE,  HO. 

120.  Tlus  gas  is  only  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  nitric  or 
nitrous  acid.  The  ordinary  method  of  preparation  is  by  allowing 
copper  to  act  on  nitric  acid  or  else  by  covering  copper  (in  the  form 
of  thin  sheets)  with  a  saturated  solution  of  saltpetre  and  adding 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop  (§  127) : 

3Cu + 8HNO3  -  3Cu{N03)  2 +4H2O + 2N0. 

In  this  reaction  the  hydrogen,  which  would  be  expected  to  be 
given  off,  reduces  another  portion  of  the  acid. 

In  order  to  prepare  nitric  oxide  by  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid 
or  a  nitrate  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  EeCIa,  in 
hydrochloric  acid  ia  found  very  satisfactory;  the  ferrous  chloride 
is  converted  into  the  ferric  chloride,  FeClg,  by  the  reaction: 

HX03+3Fea2+3Ha-3Fea3+2H20+NO. 

Perfectly  pure  nitric  oxide  ia  obtained  by  treating  a  mixture  of  yellow 
prusuate  of  potasL  and  potassium  oitrita  with  acetic  acid: 

2K,FeCCN)s+2KNO,+4(yiA-K,Fe,{CN)„+4K(yi,0,+2H,0+2NO. 

Vcllov  piw        Pot.  ni-      Acet.  acid:        Ked  pnis-  Pot.  AMtaM. 

Physical  ProperHea. — Nitric  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas,  whose 
specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  be  1.039  (air=l).  It  can  be 
condensed  to  a  blue  liquid,  which  boils  under  ordinary  pressure  at 
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—153.6°.  The  critical  temperature  is  —93.5",  the  critical  pressure 
71.2  atiD.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  a 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO*;  strange  to  say,  this  solution  is 
quite  dark  brown  in  color,  although  the  ferrous  salt  solution  is  pale 
green  and  nitric  oxide  colorless.  The  compound  which  is  formed 
here  has  not  been  isolated,  but  it  has  been  shown  to  consist  of 
FeSO,  and  NO  in  equimolecular  proportions. 

Chemical  Properties. — It  is  characteristic  of  this  gas,  above  all 
other  properties,  that  it  combines  with  oxygen  immediately, 
forming  nitrogen  dioxide,  a  reddish-brown  gas.  On  heating  it 
with  hydrogen  no  explosion  occurs;  the  mixture  burns  with  a 
white  flame,  forming  water  and  nitrogen.  If  burning  phosphorua 
is  introduced  into  the  gas,  it  continues  to  bum;  alighted  candle 
is,  however,  extinguished;  sulphur  and  charcoal  do  not  burn  in 
it  either.  A  mixture  of  nitric  oxide  and  carbon  disulphide  burns 
with  an  intensely  luminous  blue  flame,  that  is  very  rich  in 
chemically  effective  rays. 

Nitric  oxide  is  a  strongly  endothermic  compound;  it  can  be 
made  to  explode  by  fulminating  mercury  (§  119).  According  to 
J  103  NO  must  be  formed  at  a  high  temperature.  Nernst 
proved  that  the  reaction  N2  +  02i^2NO  accords  strictly  with  the 
law  of  mass-action  (§  49);  from  whichever  side  one  starts,  the 
results  are  in  agreement  with  those  calculated,  assuming  both 
reactions  to  be  bimolecular.     See  further  §  127. 

The  formation  and  the  decomposition  of  NO  are  much  slower 
than  in  the  case  of  ozone.  Accordingly  a  short  heating  of  air, 
followed  by  a  rapid  cooling,  produces  ozone,  while  a  slower 
heating  and  cooling  yield  NO,  ozone  being  broken  up  during  the 
extended  period  of  cooling.  The  following  experiment  illustrates 
this:  When  moist  air  is  directed  with  a  velocity  of  less  than  7  m. 
per  sec,  against  an  incandescent  Nehnst  filament  (J  291)  NO  is 
formed;   a  more  rapid  current  gives  ozone. 

Composition. — When  sodium  is  heated  in  contact  with  ameasured 
amount  of  nitric  oxide,  sodium  oxide  and  nitrogen  are  formed ;  the 
latter  takes  up  exactly  half  the  volume  of  the  original  gas.  The 
specific  gravity  of  nitric  oxide  is  15  (H  — 1),  hence  its  molecular 
weight  is  30.  According  to  the  above  decomposition  the  gas  con- 
tains one  atom  of  nitrogen  (14  parts  by  weight).  There  remain 
for  the  oxygen,  therefore,  16  parts  by  weight,  i.e.  just  one  atom. 
Hence  the  formula  b  NO. 
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Since  nitrogen  is  trivalent  or  quinquivalent  (the  latter  in  ammonium 
salts,  e.g.  NHfCI)  and  oxygen  is  bivalent,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there 
18  a  free  valence  bond  in  NO,  i.e.  -N— O.  The  same  appliea  to  NO^ 
Flee  bonds  like  these  are  very  rare. 

ITitrout  Anhydride,  ITjO^ 

III.  Upon  allowing  nitric  acid  of  1.3  specific  gravity  to  react  with 
arsenic  trioxide  and  drying  very  car^ully  the  gas  that  cornea  off  and 
finally  condensing  this  gas,  a  liquid  is  obtained  of  the  composition  N,0|. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  the  liquid  is  green  but  below  —2°  it  is  deep 
indigo-blue.  When  cooled  by  liquid  air  it  sohdifiee  in  dark  blueciystala. 
2X14  +3  X16 

The  compound  NjO,  should  have  the  vapor  density ^"^ 38. 

In  a  perfectly  dry  state  its  vapor  density  was  (ound  to  vary  in  a  series 
of  experiments  between  38.1  and  62.2,  so  that  the  compound  appears 
in  that  condition  to  be  partly  polymerized.  The  least  trace  of  moisture, 
however,  causes  a  dissociation  into  NO,  and  NO.  For  instance,  it  was 
found  to  be  sufficient  merely  to  leave'  a  small  bulb  f'lll  of  it  with  a 
capillary  tube  open  a  few  seconds  in  the  air;  upon  reaeaUng  the  tube 
the  vapor  density  was  found  to  have  fallen  to  28.2. 

This  very  striking  property  of  water,  whereby  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  it  brings  about  dissociations  which  are  not  observed  in  the 
perfectly  dry  state,  will  be  met  with  in  several  examples  In  later  chapters. 
The  phenomenon  waa  discovered  by  Bberbton  Baker. 

HITROGEH  DIOXIDE  AHD  TETROXIDE,  ITO,  AHD  H^^ 

122.  Nitrogen  dioxide  is  formed  from  nitric  oxide  plus  oxygen, 
or  more  conveniently  by  heating  well-dried  lead  nitrate: 

PbCNOa)  2 = PbO  +  O -I- 2N0a. 

When  so  prepared  it  is  a  very  deep-brown  gas.  On  leading  it 
into  a  strongly  cooled  vessel  it  condenses  to  a  bright-yellow  hquid, 
which  solidifies  at  —20°  to  colorless  crystals,  that  melt  at  —12", 
The  color  becomes  darker  on  warming  and  at  4-26"  the  liquid 
b^;in3  to  boil,  changing  back  again  into  the  brown  gas.  The 
vapor  density  of  this  gas  at  26°  is  found  to  be  3S.0,  w^le  that  cal- 
culated for  N'304  is  45.9  and  that  for  XOa  22.9  (H=l).  Since 
the  value  found  is  between  the  two.'it  may  be  assumed  that  at  this 
temperature  the  vapor  consists  partly  of  N2O1  molecules  and  partly 
of  XO2  molecules.    A  simple  calculation  indicates  the  percentage 
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of  the  former  to  be  34.4%.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  vapor 
density  steadily  decreases  till  about  150°  is  reached,  when  it  becomes 
constant  at  22,9.  There  ia  evidently  complete  dissociation  of  N2O4 
molecules  in  this  case, 

N304f=i2XOs, 

1  vol.         2  vols. 

and,  inasmuch  as  the  color  of  the  gaa  grows  darker,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  NO2  is  dark  brown,  while  N2O1  is  colorless,  which  is  true 
of  the  latter  in  the  solid  state.  This  sup|X)sition  is  supported  by 
tiie  fact  that  not  only  can  the  degree  of  dissociation  be  estimated 
from  the  intensity  of  the  color,  but  that  it  can  even  be  measured 
quantitatively  in  this  way. 

According  to  J  51  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  gases  ia 
expressed  by  the  equation 

where  P  is  the  total  pressure  of  the  gas  mixture  and  x  that  of  the 
dioxide,  k  being  a  constant.  From  this  equation  it  follows  that 
the  dissociation  (at  a  constant  temperature)  depends  on  the  prea- 
sure  (§  51),  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case.  This  also  fol- 
lows from  the  theorem  of  Le  Chatelier  (§  1021, 

On  bringing  nitrogen  tetroxide  in  contact  with  water  or,  better, 
with  alkalies,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  are  formed;  we  may  therefore 
consider  itasa  mixed  anhydride  of  these  two  acids: 

JJ9^>0+H20-JJD2-DH+NO-OH. 

'■^^  '  Nitric  Mid.      Nit™™  Mid. 

Both  NO2  and  ^^t  possess  strong  oxidizing  power;  many 
substances  bum  in  their  vapor;  they  precipitate  iodine  from  solu- 
ble iodides. 

The  composition  of  nitrogen  dioxide  follows  from  its  synthesis- 
equation,  2NCH-02,  and  from  the  vapor  density. 

ffitrogen  Pentoxide,  RgOg. 

133.  This  compound  can  be  obt^ned  by  the  acti<Hi  of  chlorine  mi 
silver  nitrate  or  by  distilling  fuming  nitric  acid  with  phosphorus  peDt- 
oxide.  It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  solid.  It  melts  at  30°,  and  at  45-50° 
breaks  up,  giving  off  brown  fumes.     If  the  heating  takes  place  rather 
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rapidly  the  decompo^tion  \s  explosive  in  nature;   sometimes  a  spon- 
tAoeous  explosion  takes  place,  hence  it  can  not  be  kept  long. 

As  nitrogen  pentoxide  is  strongly  endothermic,  its  apontaneoua 
explosion  must  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  is  indicated  in  {  119. 
Only  we  must  conclude  in  this  case  that  the  decomposition  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  rigorous  enough  to  sufGciently  heat  the  neighboring 
molecules. 

It  unites  with  water,  forming  nitric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  much 
heat.  As  might  be  expected,  it  has  strongly  oxidizing  properties.  Phoa- 
pborus  and  potassium,  for  instance,  burn  with  great  brillianco  in  the 
slightly  warmed  anhydride. 

The  comfMisition  of  nitrogen  pentoxide  is  ascertained  by  heating  with 
powdered  copper;  the  amount  of  nitrogen  evolved  corresponds  to  the 
formula  N,0( 

Oxygen  Acids  of  llitiogeii. 

134.  Four  acida  of  nitrogen  are  known:  hyponitrous  acid, 
HjNjOa;  nilrohidroxj/laniimc  add,  112^203;  niirous  octd,  HNO2; 
nitric  acid,  HNO3.  The  nitrous  acid  is  known  only  in  dilute 
aqueous  solution;  nitrohydroxylaminic  acid  is  known  only  in  its 
salts;  but  the  others  are  known  in  the  pure  state. 

Only  certain  ones  of  the  above  nitrogen  oxides  can  be  regarded 
as  acid  anhydrides.  The  pentoxide  is  undoubtedly  one  and  the 
tetroxide  may  be  considered  as  a.  mixed  anhydride  of  nitric  and 
nitrous  acida  (§  122).  Nitrogen  trioxide  gives  a  solution  of  nitrous 
acid  when  mixed  with  water  at  a  low  temperature;  however,  this 
solution  undergoes  a  decomposition  slowly  at  ordinary,  more  rapidly 
at  higher,  temperatures,  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide  being  formed: 

3HNO2 = HNO3 + 2N0 + H2O. 

The  acid  corresponding  to  nitric  oxide,  NO,  is  nitrohydroxyl- 
aminic acid.  However  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain  this 
acid  from  nitric  oxide  and  water.  The  same  is  true  for  nitrous 
oxide,  to  which  hyponitrous  acid  corresponds. 

Hjponitrous  Acid,  B^fij. 

135.  This  add  is  formed  when  nitrogen  trioxide  is  introduced  into  a 
methyl-alcoholic  solution  of  hydroxylaniine.  The  free  acid  does  not 
liberate  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  at  once;   the  reaction  is  delayed 
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for  a  time,  probably  on  account  of  a  decompoBition,  by  which  nitrous 
acid  is  formed. 

Hyponitroua  acid  belongs  to  the  class  of  weak  acids;  its  aqueous 
solution  is  a  poor  conductor.  Both  neutral  and  acid  salts  of  this  acid 
are  known. 

mtrobydioxyUiiiinic  Add,  H,ir,0,. 

This  acid  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state,  being  known  only  in  salts. 
Its  sodium  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  containing 
sodium  elcoholate  and  hydroxylamine  with  ethyl  nitrate: 

C,H,0NO,  +NH,OH  -  CH.OH  +  H,N,0^. 

Ethyl  Nitrale 

The  alcoholate  is  added  in  order  to  convert  the  free  acid  directly  into  its 
sodium  salt.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to  liberate  it  by  adding  a  stronger 
add,  it  is  iuunediately  decomposed  according  to  the  equation; 

N  a,N,0,  +  2Ha  -  2XaCI  +  2K0  +  H,0. 

The  sodium  salt,  heated  in  aqueous  solution,  gives  sodium  nitrate  :and 
nitrous  oxide.  When  the  sodium  salt  is  heated  dry  imtil  it  begins  to 
melt,  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrite  and  byponitrit«: 

2Na,N  A  -  2NaN0,  +Na,NA- 


HITROnS  ACm,  HITO,. 

126.  It  was  remarked  above  that  this  acid  is  only  known 
in  dilute  solution  at  ordinary  or  low  temperatures:  its  salts 
are,  however,  stable.  In  order  to  prepare  them  we  usually 
employ  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate,  which  gives  off  oxygen 
when  heated  and  is  converted  into  nitrite.  This  decomposition 
takes  place  more  readily  if  lead  is  added  during  the  heating 
as  a  reducing  agent: 

2KN03  =  2KN02+02. 
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Its  salts  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water,~~with  the  exception  of 
silver  nitrite,  AgNOj,  which  is  rather  difficultly  soluble  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  it  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  when 
not  too  dilute  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  are  mixed  with  a  nitrite. 

The  addition  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  a  nitrite  at  once  pro- 
duces red  fumes;  in  this  way  a  nitrite  can  be  distinguished  from 
a  nitrate,  for  the  latter  does  not  produce  them.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  in  this  reaction  free  nitrous  acid  is  primarily  formed;  this  is, 
however,  broken  up  directly  into  water  and  nitrogen  trioxide,  the 
latter  of  wiuch  at  once  splits  up  again  into  NOz  +  NO;  thereupon 
the  nitric  oxide  unites  immediately  with  the  surrounding  oxygen 
to  form  dioxide.  The  red  fimies  thus  consist  solely  of  nitrogen 
dioxide,  NOj. 

On  treating  a  very  dilute  nitrite  solution  with  the  equivalent 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  a  dilute  solution  of  free  nitrous  acid  is 
obtained.  This  solution  can  act  either  oxidizing- or  reducing.  As 
examples  of  the  former  action  we  have  the  hberation  of  iodine  from 
a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  acid  in 
dilute  solution  to  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate, FeS04,  to  ferric  sulphate,  Fe2(S04)3,  and  the  conversion  of 
thayellow  to  the  red  prussiate  of  potash.  In  all  of  these  cases  lower 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  chiefly  nitric  oxide,  are  formed.  An  example 
of  its  reducing  action  {in  which  nitrous  acid  is  oxidized  to  nitric 
acid)  is  the  bleaching  of  potassium  permanganate,  KMn04,  in  sul- 
phuric acid  solution: 

2KMn04+5HN02+3H2S04-K2S04+2MnS04  +  5HN03+3H20. 
Thb  last  reaction  offers  a  means  of  determining  quantitatively 
(volumetrically,  see  £  93)  the  strength  of  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrous 
acid. 

HITRIC  ACID,  HHO^ 
127.  This  is  the  best  known  acid  of  nitrogen.  It  is  maniifac- 
tured  on  a  large  scale,  since  its  uses  are  many  and  varied;  in  the 
of^ganic  dyestuff  industry,  for  example,  large  quantities  are  employed. 
The  coimnercial  process  of  manufacture  depends  on  the  decom- 
position of  Chili  saltpetre,  NaXOa,  by  strong  sulphuric  acid: 

NaNOa + HaSO^ = NaHSOi + HNO3 
One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  carrj'ing  it  out  is  as  follows: 
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In  the  cast-iron  retort  (C,  Fig.  35),  saltpetre  and  sulphuric  acid 
(chamber-acid)  are  mixed  in  proportions  corresponding  to  the  above 
equation,  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  however,  being  added, 
because  this  makes  the  residue  easier  to  remove  from  the  retort. 
The  retort  is  connected  with  a  row  of  earthenware  bottles  (EE") 
containing  a  little  water.  These  receive  the  distilled  acid.  The 
last  bottle  connects  with  a  coke  tower  through  which  water  is 


Fia.  3fi.— Manufacture  of  Nftbic  Acid. 

trickling  down  to  dissolve  the  uncondensed  acid  vapor.  By  this 
process  a  liquid  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.35  and  cont^ning  60% 
acid  b  obtained.  If  the  saltpetre  is  previously  dried  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  is  used,  a  nitric  acid  of  sp.  g.  1.52  and  almost 
100%  pure  can  be  obtained. 

In  some  cases  two  molecules  of  saltpetre  are  used  to  one  of 
sulphuric  acid.  If  heat  is  moderately  applied,  the  reaction  pro- 
ceeds according  to  the  above  equation,  hut  on  heating  to  a  higher 
temperature  the  acid  sodium  sulphate  that  is  formed  acts  on  the 
second  molecule  of  nitrate,  also  forming  nitric  acid: 

NaNOa  +  NaHSO*  -  NaaSO,  +  HNO3. 

A  large  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  however,  dissociates  at  the  same 
time  as  follows: 

2H\03=2NOa+H20  +  0.- 

The  NOa-fumes  dissolve  in  the  distillate.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  red  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1.52-1.54;  it  fumes 
strongly  in  the  air  and  is  known  as  "red  fuming  nitric  acid." 
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For  some  yedis  the  distillation  of  saltpetre  vnth  Bulpburic  acid 
has  been  carried  on  'ti  a  vacuum.  The  yield  of  acid  in  auch  a  case 
approaches  closely  to  the  theoretical  and  the  product  obtained  is 
entirely  free  from  nitrous  fumes. 

An  enUrely  distinct  method  for  the  industrial  preparation  of 
nitric  acid  was  i^iv  nted  a  few  years  ago  by  Birkeland  and 
Etdb.  They  make  use  of  the  nitrogen  and  o^'gen  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  problem  of  making  nitric  acid  from  this  rather  iQ> 
exhaustible  source  bas  been  studied  for  many  years,  but  these 
men  are  the  first  to  handle  it  with  success  on  a  commercial  scale. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  became  a  really  pressing  matter, 
because  the  principal  matoiial  .'uv  the  preparation  of  nitrogen 
compounds.  Chili  saltpetre,  bids  fair  to  be  exhausted  in  thirty- 
fire  yearn,  and  saltpetre  has  not  only  a  large  sigmficaoce  in  the 
industrial  world  but  a  still  larger  one  in  agriculture  as  a  nitro* 
genous  fertil!zer._ 

The  method  of  Birkglano  and  Eydb  is  based  on  the  long 
established  fact  that  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  formed  in  an  electric 
arc  burning  in  the  air.  The 
reason  why  previous  investiga- 
tions did  not  succeed  Ues  in 
thefact  thatan  ordinary  electric 
arc  has  too  small  avolume,  and 
therefore,  cannot  let  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  pass.  This  dif- 
eulty  is  now  obviated  by  mount- 
ing the  arc  between  the  poles 
PP  of  a  very  powerful  electric 
magnet  EE  (Fig.  36).  The  arc 
is  produced  between  two  hol- 
low bars  of  copper,  which  are 
kept  cool  by  circulating  water 
in  them.  When  an  alternate 
current  is  used  for  producing 
the  arc,  the  latter  spreads  out  Fio.  36.— Duoaui  or  Bjrkeland  and 
in  the  shape  of  a  flat  disc  that  Etob  Nrraic  Acid  Affabatdb. 
reaches  a  diameter  of  2  m.  in 

the  industrial  form  of  the  apparatus;    the  tension  employed 
is  5000  Yolta. .  This  Same  disc  is  inclosed  in  a  box  throng 
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which  a  rapid  current  of  air  is  forced,  and  the  contact  with 
the  flame  is  sufficient  to  form  somewhat  more  than  1%  of  NO. 
Instead  of  broadening  out  the  electric  arc  to  a  eun-ehaped  disc 
by  the  action  of  powerful  magnets,  Schomherb  (Badiache  Anilin- 
und  Sodafabrik)  forms  an  arc  in  the  inside  of  an  iron  pipe 
through  which  air  is  passed.  Under  these  circumstancea  the 
arc  is  developed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  When  the  current  is 
turned  on,  the  arc  forms  at  the  first  instant  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  metal  pipe,  between  the  pipe  itself,  which  serves  as  an 
electrode,  and  a  second  electrode,  which  is  separated  by  only 
a  few  millimeters  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe.  Forthwith, 
however,  the  arc  is  carried  along  upward  in  the  pipe  by  the 
current  of  air,  which  is  given  a  tangential  motion  as  it  is  passed 
into  the  pipe,  so  that  the  arc  comes  to  occupy  the  portion  of 
air  along  the  axis  of  the  pipe  and  does  not  touch  the  wall  of 
the  pipe  {or  the  efflux  end  of  the  pipe  or  a  specially  devised 
separate  electrode)  until  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lower 
electrode  is  reached.  Thus  there  is  established  in  the  axis  of 
the  pipe  a  continuous  and  quietly  burning  column  of  light  of 
very  powerful  actinic  effect.  In  this  long-drawn-out  arc  the 
passing  air  is  partially  transformed  into  nitric  oxide.  This  is 
quickly  chilled  by  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  pipe,  which  ie 
externally  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  so  prevented  from 
re  decomposition.  The  gaseous  product  is  half  again,  if  not 
twice,  as  rich  in  nitric  oxide  (yield  about  2%)  aa  by  the  Birke- 
land-Eyde  process. 

The  NO  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary  product,  which 
subsequently  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  NOj,  the  latter  being 
carried  to  water-absorption  towers  much  like  the  Gay-Lussac 
towers  in  sulphuric  acid  plants.  The  XO,  cannot  be  the  primary' 
product,  for  it  dissociates  at  about  600°  into  NO  and  0,.  With 
the  water  the  NO,  forms  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  acid: 

N204  +  HaO  =  HNO3  +  HNO2. 

The  latter  yields  NO2  and  NO,  however,  when  the  liquid  becomes 
more  concentrated: 

2HNO2  =  HaO  +  NO2  +  NO. 
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XO  is  once  more  converted  into  NOj  and  the  NO2  again  pves 
nitric  acid;  eventually  all  is  converted  into  that  acid.  Instead 
of  marketing  sodium  nitrate,  to  duplicate  the  Chili  saltpetre, 
calcium  nitrate  is  produced  by  saturating  the  nitric  acid  with 
lime  and  the  resulting  calcium  nitrate  is  used  for  fertilizing  and 
other  purposes. 

Nitrites  are  also  manufactured  directly  by  leading  NaOi  into 
caustic: 

■      NaOi  +  2K0H  =  KNO3  +  KNOj  +  HaO. 

The  nitrate  and  nitrite  are  separable  by  fractional  crystallization. 

Physical  Properties. — ^Absolute  nitric  acid,  i.e.  the  compound 
HN'Oa  in  the  pure  state,  b  prepared  by  distUling  the  nearly  pure 
acid  of  commerce  (sp.  g.  1.5)  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
in  racuo.  The  liquid  distillate  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.559  at 
0°  and  becomes  solid  at  —40";  it  boils  under  ordinary  pressure 
at  86",  but  with  partial  decomposition. 

Chemical  Properties  .^Nitric  acid,  especially  when  pure,  is  a 
rather  unstable  compound;  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  decom- 
posed by  sunlight  to  a  slight  extent,  turning  yellow  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  nitrogen  dioxide  formed.  At  an  elevated 
temperature  the  acid  also  breaks  up,  decomposition  into  nitrogen 
dioxide,  water,  and  oxygen  being  complete  at  260". 

Whea  strong  nitric  acid  is  subjected  to  repeated  diatillation  under 
atmospheric  preaaure,  its  boiling-point  gradually  rises,  while  the  acid 
becomea  proporUonat«ly  weaker,  until  finally  a.  68%  acid  is  obtained, 
which  boils  constant  at  120.5°.  The  same  mixture  is  obtained  when 
one  starts  with  dilute  acid  and  distils  it.  In  both  cases  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  original  liquid  is  lower  than  that  of  the  product;  it  rises 
during  the  boiling  to  a  maximum  at  120.5°.  We  have  here,  therefore 
the  case  of  a  liquid  mixture  ivith  a  maximum  boiling-point,  which  is 
discussed  in  Ono.  Chem.,  522.  The  mixture  of  hydrogen  chloride  and 
water  also  has  a  maximum  boiling-pcint  (110°). 

Xitric  acid  is  very  extensively  ionized  in  aqueous  solution; 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  acids  known. 

When  it  comes  in  contact  with  metals,  the  salts  of  nitric  acid 
(nitrates)  are  formed,  but  without  any  evolution  of  hydrogen,  ■ 
since  part  of  the  acid  present  is  reduced  by  the  nascent  hydrogen. 
The  nitrates  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water.    The  action  of  nitric 
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acid  on  the  metals  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  It  does  not  attack 
gold  or  platinum.  Silver,  mercury,  and  copper  are  only  imper- 
ceptibly dissolved  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  on  warming  they 
dissolve  with  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide.  This  and  the  other 
NO-compounds  are  powerful  catalyzers  in  the  dissolving  of  the 
above-named  metals,  for  nitric  acid  which  is  perfecty  free  from 
them  does  not  dissolve  these  metals,  while  the  reaction  immediately 
begins  as  soon  as  a  little  of  these  substances  is  added.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  on  warming  nitric  acid  traces  of  NO-compounds 
are  formed,  which  together  with  the  elevation  of  the  temperature 
accelerate  the  reaction.  Iron,  zinc,  and  magnesiimi  reduce  nitric 
acid  to  nitrous  oxide  and  even  to  ammonia.  Under  the  action  of 
iron  Slings  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid 
to  ammonia  in  dilute  solution  is  quantitative.  There  are  also 
various  denitrifying  bacteria  known,  Bacillus  ■pyocyaneus  being  the 
best  studied  of  them. 

Nitric  acid  frequently  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent, 
especially  at  an  elevated  temperature  If  sulphur  is  boiled  with  it, 
the  sulphur  is  converted  to  sulphuric  acid,  similarly  phosphorus  to 
phosphoric  acid.  A  glowing  piece  of  charcoal  dropped  upon  the 
concentrated  acid  continues  to  bum  with  a  bright  glow.  In  all 
these  cases  the  highest  oxidation  stages  are  formed.  Nitric  acid 
is  used  particularly  in  the  organic  branches  of  chemical  industry. 

The  composition  of  nitric  acid  can  be  deduced  from  that  of  its 
anhydride.  A  weighed  amount  of  the  latter  is  introduced  into 
water;  nitric  acid  is  formed,  which  is  neutralized  with  baryta 
water.  By  evaporation  it  is  possib-e  to  determine  how  many 
parts  by  weight  of  barium  oxide,  BaO,  combine  with  the  anhydride. 
It  is  found  that  153.37  parts  (=lBaO)  combine  with  108,02 
parts  (=  INjOj)  of  the  anhydride;  the  formula  of  barium  nitrate 
thus  becomes  Ba(NOs)j,  hence  that  of  nitric  acid  itself  ovist  be 
HNO,. 

Pemitric  Acid,  BUG,. 

Pernitric  acid  is  formed  in  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  by  the 
oxidation  of  nitrous  acid  with  hydrogen  peroxide: 

2H,0,  +  HNO,  =  HNO. +2H,0. 

Nitric  acid  docs  not  yield  it  when  treated  in  the  same  way;  on  the 
contrary,  the  pemitric  acid  breaks  up  even  in  a  cold  dilute  aqueous 
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solution  in^de  of  about  an  hour  completely  into  nitric  acid  and  hydrogen 
peroxide : 

HNO.+H,0-HNO,+HA. 
Pemitrio  acid  has  the  very  characteristic  property  of  liberating  bromine 
from  potas^um  bromide  solutions,  something  that  neither  hydrogen 
peroxide  nor  nitrous  acid  nor  nitric  acid  does. 

Derivatives  of  the  Nitrogen  Adda. 

138.  In  discussing  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  (g  S6) 
we  already  referred  to  the  chamber  crystals,  HSOsN.  They  are 
formed  in  the  lead  chambers  in  case  not  enough  steam  is  supplied. 
The  following  equation  expresses  the  action  that  takes  place: 

2S02 + N204 + O  +  HaO  -  2S06NH. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparing  this  substance  is  by  conduct- 
ing carefully  dried  sulphurous  oxide  into  cooled  fuming  nitric  acid: 

S02  +  HN03-=S06NH. 

The  crystalline  mass  obtained  is  spread  out  on  porous  earthenware 
to  allow  the  adhering  liquid  to  be  absorbed. 

The  chamber  crystals  have  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  crystal- 
line, colorless  mass;  they  melt  at  73°.  They  are  at  once  deeom- 
poeed  by  water  into  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids: 

SO5NH + H2O  -  HaSOi  +  HNO2. 

For  this  reason  the  compound  is  considered  as  the  mixed  anhy- 
dride of  tidphuric  and  nitrous  adds.  According  to  §  90  the  struc- 
ture SOa<QTT  can  be  ascribed  to  sulphuric  acid;  to  nitrous  acid  the 
structure  HO-NO,  since  a  hydroxy]  group  is  assumed  (5  129)  to 
exist  in  it.    For  the  chamber  crystab  we  therefore  have 


Chamber  oryttali. 

Since  the  atomic  group  NO  is  known  as  nitroayl,  the  rational 
name  for  the  compound  is  nitro^yl  tuljAuric  add. 
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Nitros^  sulphuric  acid  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the 
lead-chamber  process.  In  its  decomposition  by  water  it  forms 
sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids,  according  to  the  equation  given 
above.  Nitrous  acid  reacts  with  sulphur  dioxide,  forming 
nitroso-sulpbonic  acid : 

HNO,+SO,=0\SO,H, 
which  is  very  unstable,  however,  and  imites  at  once  with  a 
second  molecule  of  nitrous  acid  to  form  nitrosi-sulphonic  acid 
and  nitric  oxide : 

/OH 
ONSO^+HNO,  =  ONC  +N0; 

\SO,H 

but  the  nitrosi-sulphonic  acid,  likewise  very  unstable,  soon  splits 
up  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  lead  chambers  into 
nitric  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid : 
/OH 
0N<  =NO-l-H^O,. 

^SO.H 

The  nitric  oxide,  finally,  oxidizes  very  quickly  in  the  oxygen 
always  present  in  the  lead  chambers,  back  again  into  nitrous 
acid: 

2N0-f-O+H,0  =  2HN0,. 

These  four  equations  explain  the  whole  lead-chamber  process, 
according  to  Raschiq.  He  succeeded  in  preparing  the  nitroso- 
and  nitrosi-sulphonic  acids;  see  §  130. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid 
without  change.  This  solution  is  very  stable;  it  can  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.  It  is  formed  in  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  factory  and  b  called  "nitrated  acid"  or 
"nitrous  vitriol."  On  dilution  with  water  this  solution  is  not 
altered  until  its  specific  gravity  reaches  1.55-1.50  (51'*-48°B.); 
then  the  nitric  oxides  begin  to  escape,  especially  when  warmed. 
Water  and  sulphurous  oxide  act  on  the  nitrated  acid,  producing 
the  following  reaction: 

2SO2<Qg*^-l-2H2O-|-S03=3S02<gg-|-2NO, 
This  action  takes  place  in  the  Glover  tower. 
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It  is  of  great  importance  industrially  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  that  the  nitrat«d  acid  contains.  This  can  be  done 
as  follows:  The  acid  is  agitated  with  mercury,  whereupon  all  nitrogen 
compounds  in  solution  are  given  off  in  the  fonn  of  nitric  oxide,  and 
the  gas  evolved  is  measured.  Another  method  consists  in  decomposing 
the  nitrated  acid  with  a  large  excess  of  water  and  titrating  the  resulting' 
nitrous  acid  with  permanganate  ({ 126). 

120.  Nitrosyl  chloride,  NOCl,  is  a  reddish-yellow  gaa  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  by  cooling  it  cao  be  condensed  to  a  red  liquid, 
that  boils  at  —5.6°.  Its  melting  point  lies  at  —60°.  Its  critical 
temperature  is  164°.  This  compound  is  formed  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  nitric  oxide  and  chlorine.  Bone-black  is  a  good  cata- 
lyzer of  this  reaction,  making  this  method  of  preparation  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  Another  method  is  that  of  carefully  warming 
chamber  crystals  with  thoroughly  dried  sodium  chloride: 

S0,<  g^°-i- NaCl= SO,  <  °-5*+ ^'OCl. 

Xitrosyl  chloride  is  broken  up  by  water  into  nitrous  and  hydro- 
chloric acids: 

XOCl+HjO-XO.OH-l-HCI; 

hence  it  may  be  regarded  ae  the  chloride  of  nitrous  acid  ( S  130) . 

Only  when  the  temperature  exceeds  700°  is  there  any  dissocia- 
tion into  NO  and  Clj.  ^Muminium  is  not  attacked  by  it  until  500° 
is  reached;  however,  silver  powder  decomposes  it  quantitatively  at 
this  temperature  into  nitric  oxide  and  chlorine,  the  latter  forming 
silver  chloride  with  silver.  This  method  is  used  for  the  analysis  of 
the  gas. 

On  mixing  hydrochloric  acid  with  nitric  acid  a  liquid  is  pro- 
duced which,  in  addition  to  these  two  acids,  cont^ns  chlorine  and 
nitroeyl  chloride: 

HNO3 + 3Ha  -  2H2O + NOCl + Cla. 

This  Uquid  (in  virtue  of  the  free  chlorine  it  contains)  dissolves 
the  precious  metals,  including  gold,  the  "king"  of  the  metals,  and 
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therefore  bears  the  name  aqaa  regia.  It  was  known  even  to  the 
alchemists,  particularly  Geber,  who  prepared  it  by  dissolving  sal 
ammoniac,  NH4CI,  in  nitric  acid. 

OTHER  HITROGEU  COMPOUNDS. 

130.  In  organic  chemistry  acid  derivatives  are  known  which  ara 
formed  through  the  substitution  of  the  hydroxy]  group  by  a  halogen 
atom  or  the  amido  group,  NH,.  The  former  clasa  are  called  acid 
chlorides,  the  latter  amides.  Of  the  inorganic  acid  chlorides 
we  have  already  become  acquiunted  with  those  of  sulphuric  acid  ({  90). 
Nitrosyl  chloride  is  also  an  acid  chloride. 

Upon  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  sodium  nitrite  and  sodium 
bisulphite  the  liquid  heats  strongly  and  a  reaction  takes  place  according 
to  the  folloning  equfttion: 

NaNO,+3NaHSO,-NCSO^a),+NaOH  +  H,0. 

The  resulting  compound,  to  which  has  been  assigned  the  structural 
formula  N(S0,Na),+2H,0  after  Haschig,  is  regarded  as  ammonia  in 
which  three  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  sulpho-groupa 
(S0,1I) ;  it  t>ears  the  name  sodium  nitrilo-soIphODate.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water;  but,  if  the  liquid  mixture  is  poured  into  a  cold-saturated 
potassiiun  chloride  solution,  the  difhcultly  soluble  N(SOiK),  is  pre- 
cipitated. On  boiling  it  for  a  short  time  with  water,  or  better,  by  letting 
it  stand  for  a  day  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms 
potassium   imidosulpbonate: 

N(SO,K),+HiO-NHCSO^,+KHSO,. 

If  the  boiling  ia  continued  for  a  long  period,  amldosnlphoiiic  add  18  [HIH 
duced: 

N  CSO3K), + 2H,0  -  NH^OjH  +  KjSO,  +  KHSO,. 

Similar  derivatives  of  hydroxylamine  are  also  known.  The  potassium 
salt  of  hydroxylamine-disulphonic  acid,  H0'N{S0,K),+2H,0,  is  formed 
when  solutions  of  acid  potassium  sulphite  and  potassium  nitrite  are 
mixed: 

KN(^+2KHSO3-H0N(S0,K),+K0H. 

By  boiling  this  compound  with  water  hydroxylamine  is  set  free: 

HON  (SO,K), + 2H,0  =  HONH,  +2S0,KH. 
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Oxidation  of  sodium  bydroxylainine-disulptionate  with  permanganate 
solution  gives  an  intensely  riolet-colored  liquid.  This  coloration  is  due 
to  the  Na  salt  of  the  nitrosi-sulphonic  acid  mentioned  in  i  128.  Addi- 
tion of  cold-saturated  potassium  chloride  solution  causes  the  separation  of 
orange  crj'stAls  oF  the  corresponding  potassium  salt,  which  is  also  soluble 
in  water  with  a  riolet  color. 

If  a  solution  of  chamber  crystals  in  concentrat«d  sulphuric  acid  is 
shaken  with  mercuiy,  the  solution  becomes  sky-blue  on  account  of 
the  reduction  of  the  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid  to  nitrosi-sulphonic  acid, 

/OH 
ON^  The  copper  salt  of  the  latter  is  more  stable  and  can  be 

obtained  by  shaking  the  above-mentioned  solution  with  copper  foil 
clippings.  The  addition  of  water  or  oxidizing  agents  (e.g.,  nitric  acid) 
destroys  the  blue  coloration. 

The  amide  of  nitric  acid,  idtnunide,  NH,~NO„  has  so  far  been  obtained 
only  from  an  organic  compound,  nitrourethane,  NO,NH-CO,CiH|. 
This  amide  appears  in  colorless  crystals  that  melt  at  72°  with  decom- 
position, The  aqueous  solution  reacts  strongly  acid.  It  is  a  very 
unstable  substance,  decomposing  on  being  mixed  with  copper  oxide, 
powdered  glass  or  the  like.  It  is  immediately  broken  up  by  alkalies 
and  even  by  sodium  acetate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nitrous  oxide 
and  water  being  formed  in  the  latter  case. 


PHOSPHORUS. 

131.  Pho8phorua  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
combines  very  easily  with  oxygen.  Nevertheless  salts  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  widely  distributed  and  occur  in  large  quantities. 
Tricalcium  phosphate,  Ca3(P04)2,  ■phos'phorite,  is  found  in  lai^e 
deposits;  other  phosphates  which  are  frequently  niet  with  are: 
apatiie,  3Ca3(P04)2  +  CaCl2  (or  CaFz);  waveUite,  4AIPO4-I- 
2A1(0H)3  +  9H20;  and  vivianite,  re3(P04)2+SH20.  Phosphates 
are  also  found  to  a  small  extent  in  granite  and  volcanic  rocks; 
when  these  weather  the  phosphates  enter  the  soil.  About  0.1% 
of  phosphates  (calculate<l  as  P2OS}  is  pi-esent  in  soil  of  average 
fertility.  Bones  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  tricalcium 
phosphate. 

Phosphorus  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  In  1674  the 
alchemist  Brand  discovered  it  at  Hamburg  by  evaporating  urine 
and  heating  the  residue  with  sand  in  an  earthen  retort.     Scheele 
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first  prepared  phosphorus  from  bones  by  a  process  which  in  the 
main  is  still  employed. 

For  the  manufacture  of  jAosphoms  bones  or  phosphorite  are 
used.    By  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  gypsum  and  monocalcium 

phosphate  are  formed.    As  the  latter  remains  soluble  while  the 
former  is  precipitated,  the  phosphate  solution  is  readily  poured  off. 


On  being  heated  this  phosphate  loses  water  and  is  converted  into 
calcium  metaphosphate: 

CaHi(PO0a=Ca(PO3)2  +  2H2O. 
The  latter  [or  in  some  processes  the  original  phosphate  material] 
is  mixed  with  powdered  coal  and  sand  and  reduced  in  a  con- 
tinuously operated  electric  arc  furnace,  whereupon  phosphorus 
distils  over: 

2Ca(P03)  2  4- SSiOg + IOC  -  2CaSi03  +  lOCO + 4P. 

The  phosphorus  thus  obtained  is  black  because  of  adhering 
particles  of  charcoal,  and  contains  still  other  impurities.  It  can  be 
purified  by  distilling  with  steam  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Finally  the  phosphorus  is  cast  into  sticks  and  in  this  form  enters 
the  market. 

132,  Physical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  phos- 
phorus is  a  crj-stalline  solid  of  a  light  yellow  color  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1..S3  at  10°.  When  cold  it  is  brittle  on  account 
of  its  crystalline  texture;  above  15°  it  becomes  soft  and  waxy  and 
melts  at  44.4°  to  a  yellow,  strongly  refractive  liquid.  Its  boiling- 
point  is  290°;  it  then  turns  to  a  colorless  vapor.  In  the  sunlight 
it  becomes  yellow  and  coated  with  an  opaque  pink  layer.  Phos- 
phorus is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  easily  soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  from  which  it  cn>'stallizes 
in  crj-stals  of  the  regular  system. 

The  vapor  density  of  phosphorus  at  temperatures  between  515° 
and  1040°  is  4.5S-4.50  (air  =  l).  Its  molecular  weight  is  there- 
fore 123,84,  Inasmuch  as  the  smallest  amount  of  phosphorus  that 
is  found  in  one  grara-molecule  of  any  of  the  numerous  phosphorus 
compounds  investigated  is  31  g.,  this  number  therefore  represents 
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the  atotnic  weight  of  the  element;  hence  the  molecule  must  consist 

of  — ^3 — =4  atoms.    Between  1500°  and  1700*  the  vapor  density 

decreases  considerably,  but  does  not  quite  reach  the  value  corre- 
sponding to  p2  molecules.  By  the  cryosoopic  method  also  (§  43) 
it  has  been  found  that  the  molecule  of  phosphorus  consists  of 
four  atoms  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

133.  AUotropic  Fffrms.—Ov&naiy,  or  yellow,  phosphorus  can 
be  transformed  by  heating  to  250°-300°  (in  absence  of  air,  neces- 
sarily) into  a  reddish-brown  powder,  red  phosphorus.  Iodine 
b  an  accelerator  of  this  process,  so  that  a  very  small  quantity  makes 
it  possible  for  thb  transition  to  take  place  even  below  200°.  Red 
phosphorus  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  the  yellow 
form  in  sealed  iron  cylinders  for  a  few  minutes  at  250^-300°. 
After  cooling,  the  product  is  treated  with  carbon  disulphide  and 
nith  caustic  soda  in  order  to  extract  the  unchanged  yellow  phos- 
phorus- 

Ked  phosphorus  is  considerably  different  in  its  properties  from 
the  yellow  form.  It  is  not  poisonous,  while  the  latter  is  very 
much  80.  Red  phosphorus  oxidizes  very  slowly  in  the  air; 
it  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide.  Moreover  it  is  odorless, 
while  yellow  phosphorus  gives  off  a  peculiar  odor  because  of 
the  formation  of  ozone  (5  36).  When  heated  in  the  air,  it 
does  not  ignite  till  a  temperature  of  260°  is  reached.  On 
the  whole  it  is  chemically  much  less  active  than  yellow  phos- 
phorus. 

The  yellow  modification  can  be  kept  for  an  unlimited  period 
at  ordinary  temperatures ;  nevertheless  it  must  be  r^arded  as  an 
unstable,  or,  rather,  metaslable,  form,  just  like  "detonating-gas," 
for  at  an  elevated  temperature  (the  higher,  the  faster),  both  pass 
over  into  more  stable  forms  with  the  evolution  of  heat.  The 
relative  stability  of  the  yellow  phosphorus  is  merely  a  consequence 
of  the  extraordinarily  small  velocity  with  which  the  transfor- 
mation into  the  red  form  takes  place  at  ofduiarj'  temperatures, 
notwithstanding  that  the  caloric  effect  of  the  change  is  consider- 
able, viz.,  32  Cal,  Yellow  phosphorus  can  be  regained  from 
the  red  form  by  distilling  the  latter  and  cooling  the  vapor  rapidly. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  substance  which  is  capable  of  existing  in 
different  forms  appears  in  the  least  stable  one  first.     \ow,  if  the 
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teiDperature  is  low,  the  velocity  of  transformation  of  the  yellow 
form  is  so  small  that  it  seems  perfectly  stable. 

The  red  phosphorus  is  not  a  homogeneous  substance;  if  it  is  stirred 
up  with  water  some  violet-colored  particles  of  metallic  lustre  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  2,34  are  left  on  the  bottom.  HrrrOEF  prepared 
this  metallic  plunphorua  many  years  ago  by  heating  phosphorus  with 
lead  in  a  sealed  tube;  the  phosphorus  dissolves  in  molten  lead  and 
crystallizes  out  in  the  metallic  form  on  cooUng.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  red  phosphorus  varies  between  2.1  and  2.28,  according  to  the  duration 
and  tem|)erature  of  the  heating.  It  is  probable  that  it  represents  n 
solid  solution  of  white  phosphorus  in  metallic  phosphorus.  The  ratio 
in  which  these  two  modifications  occur  in  red  phosphorus  changes  with 
the  temperature;  an  equilibrium  establishes  itself  between  them  for 
every  temperature.     At  about  500°  the  proportion  of  white  phosphorus 


Accordingly  only  the  white  and  the  metallic  phosphorus  are  to  be 
regarded  as  well  characterized  allotropic  modifications. 

134.  Chemical  Properties. — Phoephonis  has  a  great  afiinity  for 
many  elements;  it  combines  directly  with  all  elements  except 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  the  combination  occurring  with  great  vigor 
in  many  cases,  e.g.  when  phosphorus  is  brought  in  contact  mth 
sulphur  or  bromine.  Certain  compounds  of  the  metals  (phos- 
phides) are  known,  which  are  called  phosphor  bronzes  (§  199). 
Especially  characteristic  of  phosphorus  is  its  very  strong  affinity 
for  oxygen;  yellow  phosphorus  takes  fire  in  the  air  at  40°,  so 
tii&t  contact  with  a  hot  glass  rod  is  sufficient  to  ignite  it.  Tlie 
burning  is  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
phosphorus  pentoxide,  P20g,  being  fonned.  On  account  of  Haa 
Btrong  affimty  for  oxygen  phosphorus  is  a  powerful  reducing^agent'. 
Sulphuric  acid,  when  warmed  with  it,  is  reduced  to  sulphur  dioxide; 
concentrated  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  with  explosive  violence;  dilute 
acid  evolves  nitrous  fumes,  oxidizing  the  phosphorus  to  phos- 
phoric acid.  Many  metala  are  precipitated  by  phosphorus  from 
their  salts,  phosphides  being  formed  to  some  extent.  Silver 
nitrate,  for  instance,  gives  silver  and  silver  phosphide,  AgsP,  with 
phosphorus;  on  warming  phosphorus  with  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  copper  phosphide,  CU3P2,  is  deposited. 

135.  The  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  by  oxygen  at  ordinary 
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temperatures  is  accompanied  by  the  emiasion  of  a  bluish  light. 
Tliis  luminomty  of  phmj^iorua  ia  very  plain  in  the  dark. 

This  phenomenon  is  due  to  various  dreumstancea,  some  of  which 
■n  very  myBterious.  The  oxidation,  and  hence  the  luminosity,  is 
prevented  by  the  preaence  of  traces  of  certun  sutetances,  such  as  hydro- 
carbons, ammonia,  etc.  Further,  the  luminoraty  depends  on  the  tem- 
pOTature;  Ijelow  10°  it  ia  extremely  weak.  Tlie  gas  pressure  has  a 
peculiar  influence;  at  ordinary  temperatures  phosphorus  does  not  emit 
li^t  in  pure  oxygen  of  atmospheric  pressure,  but  if  the  pressure  is 
reduced,  a  point  is  reached  at  wliich  luminosity  commences;  this  is  at 
666  mm.. for  15°,  and  at  760  mm.  for  19.2°.  TIm  oxidation  is  there- 
fore more  vigorous  in  dilute  oxygen  (i.e.  oxygen  mixed  with  another 
gas,  such  as  nitrogen)  tlian  in  concentrated.  Van  Marum  observed 
as  early  as  1798  that  a  piece  of  phosphorus  laid  on  wadding  (which 
serves  as  a  poor  conductor  of  heat)  in  a  closed  vessel  shinea  the  more 
bristly  as  the  oxygen  ia  pumped  out,  and  may  even  take  fire  in  very 
dilute  gas. 

The  fact  that  oxidations  are  more  enei^etic  under  reduced  oxygen- 
pressure  has  been  observed  in  many  other  cases.    See  i  137. 


DeUdion  of  Pkospkorus, — Poisonings  by  yellow  phosphorus 
occur  now  and  then.  In  order  to  detect  it  in  such  cases,  use  is 
made  of  its  luminosity.  For  this  purpose  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  which  are  to  be  tested  for  phosphorus,  are  diluted  with 
■water  in  a  dietilling-flask,  connected  with  a  condenser  by  a  tube 
doubly  bent  at  right  angles.  On  heating  the  ilaak  water  distils 
over  with  a  little  phosphorua  vapor;  if  the  whole  apparatus  is 
placed  in  a  dark  room,  a  luminous  ring  is  noticed  during  this 
distillation  at  the  place  where  the  steam  ia  condensed,  i.e.  where 
the  phosphorus  vapor  comea  in  contact  with  air  in  the  condenaer. 
The  distillate  contains  phosphoric  acij  (M[tscherlich':j  test). 

Use. — Phosphorus  is  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 
m.itcbes.  The  mr.tfhes  in  use  to-day  may  be'classed  ns  safety  matches 
and  "Orike  anywhere"  matches,  vfhkh  latter  maybe  of  the  (a)  parlor 
aingle-dip  type,  or  (b)  double-dip  with  combustible  bulb  or  (c)  double- 
dip  with  safety  bulb.  In  the  Swedish  safety  matches  the  head  consists 
chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  antimony  sulphide. 
They  are  lighted  by  striking  them  on  a  surface  coated  with  red  phos- 
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phoms.  On  account  of  their  requiring  a  special  ignition  surface  and 
their  quick  burning  and  dropping  they  are  not  aa  popular  in  America 
aa  the  strike-anywhere  matches.  Of  the  latter  the  double-dip  aafety 
bulb  matches  are  best  l>ecause  they  can  be  ignited  by  friction  of  the 
tip  only,  not  by  aide  friction. 

Phoaphorua,  in  aome  form,  is  uaed  in  the  production  of  all  tnatcbea. 
Yellow  phosphorus  ia  generally  utilized  in  the  production  of  American 
matches,  but  ^ce  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen, 
moat  European  countries  forbid  its  use  and  employ  non-poisonous 
substitutes.  The  red  phosphorus  and  phosphorus  "sesqui-sulphide," 
P,S„  are  the  chief  non-poisonous  substitutes  for  yellow  phosphorus 
and  are  to  be  utilized  in  American  strike-anywhere  matches  as  fast 
as  practicable.     Compare  f  133. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Hydrogen. 

There  are  three  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  known: 

(1)  gaseous  hydrogen  phosphide,  PH,  (also  called  phosphine); 

(2)  liquid  hydrogen  phosphide,  PaH^ ;  and  (3)  s<^id  hydrogen 
phosphide,  {PaH)^, 

HYDROGEK  PHOSPHIDE.    PHOSPHHIB,  PH,. 

136.  This  compound  can  be  prepared  from  the  elements  by 
bringing  phosphorus  together  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
i.e.,  with  nascent  hydrogen;  when  thus  prepared,  it  is  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

The  generation  of  hydrogen  phosphide  by  heating  phoBphorous 
and  hypophosphorous  acids  is  another  example  of  its  formatioQ  by 
the  direct  decompoeitioa  of  phosphorus  compounds; 

4H3P03-PH8-1-3H3P04. 

Phospharaia  Fhoagboria 

The  ordinary  method  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus OQ  caustic  potash: 

P4+3KOH+3HaO  -PH3+3H2KPO8. 

Pot.  hypopli» 

The  reaction  ia  really  more  complicated  than  this  equation  indicates, 
for  in  addition  hydrogen,  P^H,  and  Other  subatancea  are  formed.  (See 
aJaailU.) 
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By  reason  of  the  presence  of  gaseous  PgH,,  which  is  self-inflammable, 
each  bubble  of  gas  ignites  as  it  breakea  into  the  air,  forming  usually  a 
smoky  ring  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  (Fig.  37).  On  account  of  thif 
inflammability  the  vessel  in  which  the  gas  ia  generated  from  phosphonif 
and  caustic  potash  must  be  as  full  of  liquid  as  possible.  Moreover,  the 
delivery'tube  (preferably  with  a  wide  mouth)  must  open  in  warm  water, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  become  clogged  with  particles  of  phosphorus 
carried  over.  By  passing  the  gas  through  hydrochloric  acid  or  alcohol, 
the  hydrogen  phosphide  is  freed  from  P,H(  and  ia  then  no  longer  spon< 
taneously  combustible. 


^ 


Fia.  37.— PBsyABATioN  OF  Htdrooen  Phosphide. 

According  to  Sbndersns  phosptune  can  be  very  advantageously 
prepared  by  heating  red  phosphorus  at  240°-250°  in  a  current  of  steam. 
Perhaps  phosphorus  or  metaphosphorous  acid  is  formed  primarily. 

No  method  of  producing  hydrogen  phosphide  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  on  phosphonia  compounds  ia  known;  however,  we 
have  one  by  the  interaction  of  hydrogen  compounds  ajid  phos- 
phorus compounds.  Calcium  phosphide,  when  decomposed  by 
water  or  dUute  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  hydrogen  phosphide: 

'  CasPa + 6HC1  =  SCaCla + 2PH3. 

llie  phoBpbidee  of  zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  magnesium  are  decom- 
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posed  by  dilute  acids  with  the  fonnation  of  hydrogen  phos- 
phide. 

The  perfectly  pure  gas  is  now  best  obtained  by  condensa- 
tion and  subsequent  fractionation  at  a  very  low  temperature,  &a 
was  described  in  §  29. 

Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  phosphide,  or  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  PH3,  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures;  it  becomes 
liquid  at  —85°  and  solid  at  — 133.5°.  It  has  a  peculiar  disagree- 
able odor,  that  reminds  one  of  spoiled  fish.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol.  Sp.  g.  =  17  (0  =  16) .  1  liter  weighs 
1.5293  g.  at  0°  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

137.  Chemical  Properties. — Hydrogen  phosphide  is  very  poison- 
ous; it  bums  very  easily,  yielding  phosphoric  acid.  In  the 
presence  of  oxygen  of  ordinary  pressure  it  remains  unchanged; 
if,  however,  the  pressure  is  diminished,  an  explosion  results.  This 
conduct  reminds  one  of  phosphorus,  which  is  luminous  (because 
of  oxidation)  only  below  a  certain  limit  of  pressure  (§  135), 

The  combustion  of  hydrogen  phosphide  may  be  expressed  by 
the  equation: 

2PH3  +4O2  =  PaOs  +  3H2O. 

Accordingly  the  reaction  would  be  hexamolecular  (§  50).  Van 
DER  Stadt  demonstrated  by  a  method,  similar  to  that  referred 
to  in  5  51,  that  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  is  bimolecular  and 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  following  equation: 


if  the  gases  slowly  diffuse  mto  each  other  in  a  diluted  condition. 

In  general,  experience  has  taught  that  the  mechanism  of  a 
reaction  is  decidedly  simple  and  that  chemical  processes  are  almost 
always  mono-  or  bimolecular.  Accordingly,  when  the  quantita* 
tive  course  of  a  reaction  is  represented  by  an  equation  indicating 
the  participation  of  several  molecules,  it  is  probable  that  several 
intermediate  reactions  are  mvolved. 

Hydrogen  phosphide  can  unite  with  halogen-hydrogen  acids 
directly  to  form  compounds  of  the  type  PH4X  (X  — haolgen),  in 
analogy  with  ammonia.    The  best  known  of  these  compounds 
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is  PH4I,  phosphonium  iodide,  a  colorless,  well-crystallized  com- 
pound, which  ia  formed  when  dry  hydrogen  phosphide  and  hydro- 
gen iodide  are  mixed.  In  contact  with  water  it  breaks  up  into 
PH3  and  HI;  the  former  escapes  as  a  gas,  while  the  latter  remains 
dissolved  in  water. 

Phosphonium  iodide  is  very  unstable.  This  is  even  more  the 
ease  with  phosphonimn  bromide,  which  is  also  a  solid,  but  ia 
completely  dissociated  into  the  two  hydrogen  compounds,  PH3 
and  HBr,  as  low  as  30".  Phosphonium  chloride  is  dissociated 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressiires  and  can  only  exist 
below  14°  or  under  more  than  20  atm.  pressure.  Considering 
these  properties,  it  ia  not  surp'rislng  that  phosphonium,  PH4, — 
like  ammonium,— -should  be  impossible  to  isolate.  No  other  acids 
except  those  mentioned  unite  with  hydrogen  phosphide.  The 
general  behavior  of  the  latter  thus  shows  that  it  is  very  much  less 
basic  than  a 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  FH,I  is  decomposed  by  water.  The  weak 
bade  character  of  phosphonium  hydroxide  allows  the  iodide  to  be 
hydrolyzed  into  PHjOH  and  HI,  whereupon  the  PHjOH  breaks  up 
forthwith  into  PH,  and  H,0. 

Hydrogen  phosphide  possesses  reducing  properties.  From 
Bolutions  of  silver  nitrate  of  copper  sulphate  it  precipitates  a 
mixture  of  metal  and  phosphide;  this  property  can  be  made  use 
of  to  separate  the  gas  from  other  gases.  "When  mixed  with  chlo- 
rine it  explodes  vigorously,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and  phos- 
phorus trichloride. 

The  composition  of  hydrogen  phosphide  was  determined  by 
passing  a  known  volume  over  copper  turnings  in  a  heated  tube. 
The  copper  combines  with  the  phosphorus,  so  that  the  increase 
in  weight  of  the  tube  shows  the  proportion  of  phosphorus.  The 
escaping  hydrogen  is  collected  and  measured.  In  the  experi- 
ment it  was  found  that  hydrogen  phosphide  contains  !)1.2% 
phosphorus  and  8.8%  hydrogen.  The  specific  gravity  for  0  =  16 
was  found  to  be  17;  the  molecular  weight  is  therefore  34.  In 
34  parts  there  are,  according  to  the  above  composition,  31  parts 
of  phosphorus  and  3  parts  of  hydrogen;  the  composition  of  the 
compound  is  therefore  expressed  by  PH3.  This  agrees  with  the 
results  of  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  phosphide  by  induction 
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sparks  or  by  the  electric  arc;  1  vol.  PH3  yields  li  vols,  hydrogen 
and  also  amorphous  phosphorus,  which  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  the  tube  and  on  the  platinum  wires  (or  carbons). 


Hquid  Hydrogen  Phosphide,  P^Hf 

138.  In  certun  cases  this  compound  is  formed  as  a  by-product  in 
the  preparation  of  phosptiine.  Especially  is  it  formed  in  the  decom- 
position of  calcium  pbmphide  with  water.  It  also  results  from  the 
txidation  of  phosphine  by  various  substances,  for  instance,  nitrogea 
dioxide,  by  which  ordinary  hydrogen  phosphide  can  be  made  spon- 
taneously inflammable.  The  mixture  of  PH,  and  F2H,  can  be  separated 
by  passing  it  through  a  well-cooled  tube;  the  latter  substance  con- 
denses to-  a  colorless  liquid,  which  boils  at  57°-58°  (under  735  mm.) 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.01.  It  is  easily  decomposable  and  can- 
not be  preserved,  because  it  rapidly  changes  to  the  gaseous  and  the 
solid  hydrogen  phosphides.  The  same  decomposition  is  also  effected 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  must  be  condensed  in  the  darlt,  as  sunhght 
aids  decomposition.  The  empirical  composition  is  indicated  by  the 
formula  PH,;  but  since  phosphorus  is  trivalent,  we  take  Pt^i  '■^■ 
HJ'-PHj,  as  the  formula  of  the  molecule.  Liquid  hydrogen  phosphide 
thus  becomes  analogous  to  hydrazine. 


Solid  HTdrogen  Riaspbide,  P„Hp 

i3p.  This  substance  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  preceding 
one, — especially  easily  when  phosphine  charged  with  P,H,  vaptor,  as  it 
is  evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  Ca,Pj  with  water,  is  led  over  granu- 
lated calciumchloride.  The  solid  hydrogen  phosphide  separates  out  as  a 
bright  yellow  powder  of  the  empirical  formula  PjH.  whose  molecular  weight 
has  been  determined  cry socopic ally  to  be  P,]!!,  (using  yellow  phosphorus 
as  a  solvent).  On  being  heated  to  about  200°  it  breaks  up  into  phos- 
phine and  a  new  solid  hydrogen  phosphide  of  the  empirical  formula 
P|H|.  This  latter  compound  is  also  formed  when  Pi,H,  is  treated  with 
liquid  ammonia.  When  heated  in  the  air  PuH|  catches  &ie  at  160°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water. 
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Halogen  Compounds  of  Phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  unites  with  all  four  of  the  halogens  to  form  com- 
pounds of  the  types  PXa  and  PXs;  the  most  important  are  the 
chlorides. 

I^OSPHORTJS  TRICHLORIDB,  PCI^ 

140.  This  compound  can  only  be  obtained  by  direct  combina- 
tion of  the  elements.  In  preparing  it  a  rapid  current  of  dry 
chlorine  is  led  over  phosphorus  in  a  retort.  The  phosphorus  bums 
with  a  pale  yellow  flame  and  a  mixttire  of  trichloride  and  penta- 
chloride  distils  over  into  the  receiver,  which  is  kept  cold.  A  little 
phosphorus  is  added  to  the  distUlate  in  order  to  convert  the  pen- 
tachloride  to  trichloride,  and  the  liquid  is  redistilled.  An  easier 
method  is  to  introduce  phosphorus  into  a  flask  with  some  phos- 
phorus trichloride  and  lead  chlorine  into  the  mixture. 

Physical  Properties. — Phosphorus  trichloride  is  a  colorless 
liquid  of  a  very  pungent  odor;  it  bolls  at  76°  and  renuuns  liquid 
as  low  as  -115".    Sp.  g.  =  1.6129  at  0°. 

Chemical  Properties. — ^Water  decomposes  it  very  rapidly  with 
the  formation  of  hydrochloric  and  phosphorous  acids; 

PQa + 3HaO  -  HaPOs + 3HCL 

It  is  because  of  this  decomposition  that  it  fumes  in  moist  air. 
Continued  treatment  with  chlorine  converts  it  into  the  peQt&* 
chloride. 
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PHOSPHORUS  PEITTACHLORIDE,  PCI,. 

141.  This  substance  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  phos- 
phorus trichloride.  Fine  light-yellow  crystals  at  once  appear  and 
the  entire  mass  finally  becomes  solid,  indicating  that  all  is  con- 
verted into  pentachloride.  This  compound  fumes  strongly  in 
moist  air,  being  immediately  decomposed  by  water  with  the  forma- 
Uon  of  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids.  When  heated  it  sub- 
limes without  meltii^.  In  the  transition  to  the  gaseous  state  it 
breaks  up  at  a  rather  low  temperature  mto  the  trichloride  and 
chlorine;  this  dissociation  is  complete  at  300°,  for  at  that  point 
the  vapor  density  is  juat  half  of  that  calculated  for  the  penta- 
chloride. The  vapor,  which  at  moderately  low  temperatures  is 
almost  coloriess,  takes  on  the  yellow  color  of  chlorine  for  the  above 
reason,  as  the  temperatiue  rises.  The  dissociation  products, 
phosphorus  trichloride  and  chlorine  can  be  separated  by  diffusion. 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  evaporates  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  tri- 
chloride with  almost  no  dissociation  (cf.  §  51). 

By  the  addition  of  a  little  water  it  is  converted  into  phosphorus 
oxychloride: 

PCag + HsO  -  POCI3 + 2HCL 

With  more  water  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  produced. 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  is  used  in  organic  chemistry  to 
replace  hydroxyl  groups  with  chlorine.  In  inoi^nic  chemistry, 
it  can  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose;  thus  sulphuric  add 
reacts  with  it  in  the  following  manner  (§  S9) : 

SGa<3i+PCl6=S08<(^  +  POa3+Ha 

PHOSPHORUS  OXYCHLORIDE,  POdt. 

142.  The  best  method  of  preparing  this  compound  is  by  ibe 
oxidation  of  the  trichloride  with  sodium  chlorate: 

3PCT3 + NaaOg = 3POCI3 + Naa. 

In  order  to  moderate  the  great  \-igor  of  this  reaction  sodium  chlorate 
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is  placed  under  phosphorus  oxychloride  and   the  trichloride  is 
then  added  slowly  by  means  of  a  dropping-funnel. 

Phosphoma  oxychloride  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  that  boils 
at  107.2°  and,  when  solid,  melts  at  -1.5°.  Sp.  g.  =1.7118  at  0°. 
la  the  presence  of  water,  with  which  it  is  not  miscible,  it  alowly 
changes  to  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids: 

POag + 3HaO = H3PO4+ 3Ha. 

THS  COHPOUimS  OF  PHOSPHORTTS  WITH  THE  OTHER  HAL00EH3. 

143.  These  are  very  analogous  to  the  chlorine  derivatives.  They  are 
likewise  prepared  by  direct  synthesis  from  the  elements.  Inasmuch  aa 
the  reaction  is  very  vigorous,  It  haa  to  be  moderated  by  dissolving  the 
phoaphorus  and  the  halogen  separately  in  carbon  disulphide,  slowly 
adding  one  to  the  other  and  then  diEtilling  o(T  the  solvent.  The  fluorides 
have  special  methods  of  preparation.  All  these  compounds  are  brokea 
up  by  water  like  the  corresponding  chlorides,  the  fluorides,  however, 
quite  slowly. 

The  compositum  of  these  corn-pounds  can  be  ascert^ned  in  the 
following  way:  on  being  decomposed  by  water  they  yield  phos- 
phoric or  phosphorous  acid  and  a  halogen  acid,  so  that  the  quan- 
tities of  phosphorus  and  halogen  present  can  be  found  by  deter- 
mining the  amounts  of  these  acids.  Moreover,  the  molecular 
weight  can  be  obtained  by  measuring  the  vapor  dei^ty,  though 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  compounds  of  the  type 
FXs  are  iisually  dissociated  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Phosphorus. 

144.  Three  compounds  of  this  class  are  known:  pAospftorus 
trioxide,  P2O3;  phosphorus  tetroxidc,  P2O4;  and  phosjJiorua  pent- 
oxide,  or  phosphoric  anhydride,  P2O6.  Only  the  last  is  of  any  great 
importance. 


Photphonu  Trioxide,  P^O). 
This  compound  is  produced  when  phosphorus  bums  in  a  slow  cur< 
rent  of  dry  air  in  a  tube.    The  principal  product  is  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide,  which  can  be  collected  by  a  wad  of  glass  fibers.     The  phosphorus 
trioxide  passes  through  as  a  vapor  and  is  condensed  In  a  well-cooled 
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tube.  It  !s  a  white  waxy  substance  when  thus  formed,  but  it  can  also 
be  obtained  in  crystals;  the  latter  melt  at  22.5°  and  boil  at  173.1°  (in 
a  nitrogen  atmosphere).  The  vapor  density  has  been  found  to  be  109,7, 
while  that  calculated  for  P^O,  is  110.  On  being  heated  to  440°  it  is 
decomposed  into  red  phosphorus  and  phosphorus  ^tetro jcide.  It  turns 
yellow  in  the  Ught,  which  explains  the  fact  that  ^Ssphorua  pentoxide 
sometimes  takes  on  a  yellow  color.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water 
forming  phosphorous  acid;  with  hot  wat«r  it  produces  red  phosphorus, 
self-inflammable  hydrogen  phosphide  and  phosphoric  acid  in  a  vigor' 
oua  reaction.  When  heated  to  50°-€0°  in  the  air  it  takes  fire  and  burns 
to  the  pentoxide. 

PhotpIionM  Tetrozide,  Pfiu 
is  obtuned  from  the  P,0,  compound,  as  n-as  stated  above.    It  forms 
colorless  glistening  crystals,  that  break  up  in  water  into  phosphorous 
and  phosphoric  aads.     In  this  respect  its  conduct  is  analogous  t«  that 
of  nitrogen  tetroxide,  which  yields  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  with  water, 

PHOSPHORUS  PENTOXIDE,  P^.. 

This  compound  is  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  phosphorus 
in  oxygen  or  an  excess  of  dry  air.  It  forms  a  white,  voluminous, 
snow-like  mass,  that  takes  up  water  rapidly  to  produce  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  the  most  powerful  desiccating-agent  known.  Morlet 
ascertained  that  it  dries  the  air  down  to  1  mg.  water  vapor  in 
40,000  1.  air.  It  exists  in  two  modifications,  both  of  which  are 
formed  simultaneously  in  the  above  process.  The  one  is  crystal- 
line, subliming  at  250°;  the  other  amorphous  and  not  volatile 
below  red  heat;  the  vapor  condenses  crystalline.  When  heated 
above  250°  the  crystalline  modification  passes  over  into  the 
amorphous  form. 

Healing  with  charcoal  reduces  it  to  phosphorus. 

The  vapor  density  of  phosphoric  anhydride  at  bright  rednesE 
WHS  found  to  correspond  to  the  formula  (PaOa)2. 

Acids  of  Phospbonis. 
145.  Only  two  of  the  above  described  oxides  of  phosphorus. 
viz.  PsOa  and  PaOj,  form  corresponding  acids;   these  oxides  can 
unite  with  different  amounts  of  water  to  form  acids.    From  P2O5 
we  have: 
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P2O6+  HsO=2HP03,  TnelapkoapkoHc  acid, 
P2O5+2H2O-H4P3OT,  ■pyro-phospkoric  acid,  and 
p206+3HaO  =  2H3p04,  orthophosphoric  acid. 

From  the  othe^^xide  two  acids  can  be  derived:  metajAos- 
phorous  acid,  HPOi|Phd  phosphorous  acid,  H3PO3.  Besides  these 
there  are  two  acids  of  phoaphorua,  whose  anhydrides  are  unknown, 
viz.  hypophosfiiorous  acid,  H3PO2,  and  hypophosphoric  acid,  H4P2O6. 

The  relation  between  ortho-,  meta-,  and  pyropfaoaphoric  acids  can 
be  shown  in  another  way,  which  leads  us  to  make  some  general  obser- 
vations. It  was  remarked  in  S  HI  that  phosphorus  pentachloride  is 
transformed  by  water  into  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The 
action  of  water  on  the  pentachloride  may  be  regarded  as  .consisting 
fiiBt  of  a  substitution  of  atl  five  chlorine  atoms  by  hydroxyl: 

F;cit+5H|0H  -sua + p{oh).. 

This  compound,  which  would  strictly  be  regarded  as  orthophos- 
phoric acid,  b  unknown;  a  molecule  of  water  is  at  once  split  off,  form- 
ing the  ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  H,PO„  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  orthophosphoric  acid.  In  a  similar  way  the  metaphosphoric 
acid  can  be  derived  from  the  acid  PCOH)j  by  the  spUtting  off  of  two 
moleculea  of  water: 

OfH  OfH 

[OH  OH  |0H 

P  0  H  -.  OP^OH;  P  OiH  -<■  OjP-OH; 
OH           ^OH  [OH     M«uph™iphorio 

0  H       OrthophM-  OH  '"  ' 

while  the  pyropboapboric  acid  can  be  regarded  as  2P(OH)g-3I^O: 

OiH    IfjO 

(OH    HOl  /OH  -  ,0H 

POH    HOP-*OP^OH      .OP^OH 

gg   "g  \o/ 

1. 1  PyrophoflphoiiD  ackt 

OrthoiiAosphoric  acid  can  also  be  derived  from  phosphorus  oxy- 
cbloride: 

0F1C1,+3HI0H-*  OP(OH),. 
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This  way  of  looking  at  them  makes  plain  not  only  the  connection 
between  the  different  acids,  but  also  their  structural  formula.  The 
same  method  can  be  applied  to  many  other  cases.  As  an  example 
we  may  select  the  pa--iodie  acids.  In  {  62  only  one  was  mentioned. 
There  are  salts,  however,  of  various  peModic  a<^,  e.g.  MIO^,  M,I(^ 
M^IO,,  etc.  These  can  be  derived  from  a  hypdKetical  acid  I(OH), 
in  which  iodine  is  joined  to  as  many  hydroxyls  as  correspond  to  its 
maximum  valence.  M^IO,  would  come  from  I(OH),— 1H,0;  M^(^ 
from  I(0H),-2H,0;  and  MIO,  from  1(0H),-3I^0. 

ORTHOPHOSPHOKIC  ACID,  H,PO,. 

146.  This  acid  can  be  obtained  by  direct  syntbesia  from  its 
elements;  phosphorus  burns  to  the  pentoxide  and  the  latter  yields 
the  acid  on  dissolving  in  water.  Its  formation  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  phosphorus  was  mentioned  in  g  134.  It  can  also  be 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  compounds  containing  phosphorus 
and  hydrogen;  phosphine  and  the  lower  acids  of  phosphorus  are 
oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid. 

Ordinarily  this  acid  is  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus 
with  nitric  acid  or  by  liberating  it  from  its  salts,  particularly  the 
calcium  salt,  Ca3(P04)2-  The  latter  is  stirred  into  the  theoretical 
amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  forming  calcium  sulphate,  which 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  goes 
into  solution.     On  evaporating  this  solution  the  acid  remains. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  orthophosphoric  acid  is  a  crystalline 
solid.  It  melts  at  38.6°,  is  odorless  and  extremely  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  strongly  acid  solution. 

It  has  the  character  of  a  strong  acid;  howe^'cr,  it  is  consider- 
ably less  ionized  than  hydrochloric  acid;  a  solution  of  1  mole 
phosphoric  acid  in  10  1.  water  contains  about  one-fourth  as  many 
hydrogen  ions  as  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  same  molecular  con- 
centration. It  is  ionized  chiefly  into  H'  and  H2PO4'.  It  generates 
hydrogen  with  metals,  all  three  hydrogen  atoms  being  replaceable 
by  metallic  atoms;  it  is  therefore  tribasic.  Three  classes  of  salts 
arc  possible  and  known  to  exist;  these  are  the  primary,  secondary 
and  tertiary  salts.  Of  the  alkali  salts  all  three  kinds  are  soluble; 
of  the  alkaline  earth  salts  only  the  primary,  the  tertiary  and 
secondary  being  insoluble.  The  other  phosphates  are  insoluble 
in  water  but  are  dissolved  by  mineral  acids. 
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This  latter  property  is  due  to  the  fact  that  phosphoric  acid  is 
aweaker  acid  than  the  strong  mineral  acids,  hydrochloric,  nitric 
and  sulphuric.  On  treating  an  insoluble  phosphate  with  one  of 
these  acids,  e.g.  'hydrochloric,  undissociated  molecules  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  formed  in  the  liquid;  the  more  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  more  the  association,  since  the  hydrochloric  acid  reduces  the 
ionization  of  phosphoric  acid.  H2PO4'  and  H'  iona  thus  disappear 
and,  in  case  enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  the  concentration 
of  the  H2PO4'  ions  remaining  will  not  be  great  enough  together 
with  that  of  the  metal  ions  present  to  reach  the  value  of  the  solu- 
bility product;    hence  all  the  phosphate  must  dissolve  (§  73). 

For  the  same  reason,  aa  a  general  rule,  salts  that  are  inso/ubfe 
in  water  will  only  dissolve  in  adds  thai  are  stronger  than  the  acid 
of  the  salt.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  case  when  the  value 
of  the  solubihty  product  of  the  insoluble  salt  is  very  small,  examples, 
of  which  we  have  seen  in  certain  sulphides  (§  73). 

When  heated  to  213°  orthophosphoric  acid  gives  off  water, 
forming  mainly  the  pyro-acid  but  also  a  little  meta-acid  through- 
out the  reaction.  The  pyro-acld  on  the  other  hand  is  converted 
by  further  heating  into  the  meta-acid. 

With  silver  nitrate  orthophosphates  give  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  sUver  phosphate,  AgsPOi,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  ammo- 
nia. In  the  case  of  a  primary  or  secondary  phosphate,  the  pre- 
cipitation is  not  complete,  since  nitric  acid  is  liberated  in  the 
reaction: 

NasHPO*  -|-3AgN03  -  AgaPO*  -|-2NaN03  +HNO3, 

or,  expressed  in  Ions: 

HPO4"  +  3Ag-  *^  Ag3P04+  H-. 

If,  however,  an  excess  of  sodium  acetate  is  added,  the  precipi- 
tation is  practically  complete. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  By  the  addition  of  acetate  the 
acetic  anions  C2H3O2'  are  forced  to  combine  with  the  H'  ions,  for 
acetic  acid  is  only  very  slightly  ionized  and  its  ionization  is,  more- 
over, considerably  lessened  by  the  excess  of  sodium  acetate.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  equilibrium  HP0i"+3Ag' p^  AggPOi-l-H' 
the  H'  ions  are  removed.    The  inverse  reaction  4-  is  then  no  long^ 
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p03sible,  and  the  direct  reaction  — •  must  tlierefore  Ijecome  com- 
plete, or  in  other  words,  aU  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated 
as  silver  phosphate. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  alkah  salts  of  phosphoric  acid 
are  soluble  in  water.  These  aqueous  solutions  differ  markedly 
in  reaction.  The  solution  of  a  primary  salt,  KH2PO4,  is  acid, 
that  of  a  secondary  salt  feebly  alkaline,  and  that  of  a  tertiary 
salt  strongly  alkaline.  The  cause  of  this  variation  must  be  more 
fully  explained. 

The  acid  reaction  of  a  salt  such  as  KH2PO4  must  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  its  anion,  H2PO4'  {analogous  to  the  anion  HS04')i 
is  capable  of  spUtting  up  into  the  ions  H'  and  HPO4",  the  former 
producing  the  acid  reaction.  The  feebly  alkaline  reaction  of  a 
salt  like  K2HPO4  is  accounted  for  by  hydrolysis  {§  66).  Such 
a  salt  is  extensively  ionized  in  dilute  solution  into  2K'  and  HPO^". 
However,  while  H3PO4  is  rather  highly  dissociated  (into  H'  and 
H2PO4'),  H2PO4'  is  but  slightly  ionized  into  H"  and  HPO4". 
In  this  case  HaPO*'  behaves  as  a  weak  acid.  Hence,  if  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  HPO4"  ions  in  a  solution,  they  will  tend 
to  unite  with  H'  ions,  because  the  system  H' +  HP04"*=iH2p04' 
is  only  in  equilibrium  when  the  right-hand  side  preponderates. 
The  necessary  H'  ions  are  supplied  by  the  water,  which  is  split 
up  to  a  very  slight  extent  into  H'  and  OH'.  But  when  the  H- 
ions  unite  with  HPO4"  iona  we  have  a  surplus  of  OH'  ions  in 
the  solution  and  the  latter  takes  on  an  alkaline  reaction.  Entirely 
analogous  is  the  explanation  of  the  strongly  alkaline  reaction  of 
the  tertiary  phosphates,  such  as  K3PO4.  Their  aqueous  solutions 
contain  the  ions  PO4'",  which  have  a  still  stronger  tendency  to 
unite  with  H'  iona  than  the  HPO4"  ions.  The  PO4'"  ion,  there- 
fore, causes  the  presence  of  an  even  larger  proportion  of  OH'  ions, 
not  compensated  by  H'  ions,  so  that  the  result  is  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  from  an  ammoniacal  solution 
by  a  magnesium  salt  as  white  crystalline  ammonium,  magnesium 
pho3j)hate,  NH4MgP04-l-6H20.  Another  very  characteristic  test 
for  phosphoric  acid  is  that  in  nitric  acid  solution  a  finely  crj-stal- 
line,  yellow  precipitate  is  produced  by  ammonium  molybdafe, 
especially  on  warming.  This  precipitate  has  approximately  the 
composition    14Mo03+CNH4)3P04-l-4H20,    i.e.   it   is   an   ammo- 
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nium  phoepho-molybdate.  Precipitation  in  acid  solution  ia  of 
great  advantage  here,  since  most  of  the  phosphates  are  soluble 

only  in  acids. 

PYROPHOSPHORIC  ACID,  H,Pp^ 

147,  One  method  of  producing  this  acid  was  ^ven  in  the  pre* 
ceding  paragraph.  In  preparing  it,  it  is  more  practicable,  however, 
to  heat  the  secondary  sodium  phosphate  (the  ordinary  sodium 
phosphate  of  commerce),  because  in  this  case  only  one  molecule 
of  water  can  be  driven  o£E  from  two  moIecuW  of  the  salt: 

2Na3HP04=H20+Na4P307. 

After  being  heated  the  sodium  pyrophosphate  is  dissolved  in  water 
aad  lead  acetate  is  added  to  precipitate  lead  pyrophosphate,  which 
is  then  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  can  be  obtained  from  its  solution  as  a 
colorless  vitreous  mass  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. When  dissolved  in  water  of  ordinary  temperature,  the 
acid  remains  unchanged  for  quite  awhile;  on  warming  this  solu- 
tion, especially  after  the  addition  of  a  little  mineral  acid,  it  is 
converted  in  a  few  hours  into  ortho-acid  (§  145), 

All  four  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaceable  by  metals;  we  should 
therefore  expect  to  find  four  classes  of  salts.  In  reality  only  two 
are  known,  M4P2O7  and  M2H2P2O7.  The  neutral,  as  well  as  the 
acid,  salts  of  the  allcalies  are  soluble  in  water;  the  neutral  salts  of 
other  bases  are  insoluble,  the  acid  salts  chiefly  soluble. 

PvTophosphoric  acid  is  distinguished  from  the  ortho-acid  by 
the  fact  that  solutions  of  its  salts  give  a  white  precipitate,  Ag4p^7, 
with  silver  nitrate,  and  from  the  meta-acid  by  not  coagulating 
albumen  and  giving  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride. 

METAPHOSPHORIC  ACID,  BPO^ 

148.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  tJie  ortho-  or  the  pyro- 
acid  till  no  more  water  passes  off,  or  by  heating  anmionium  phoa- 
phate  (NH4)2HP04.  Moreover,  on  dissolving  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide  in  cold  water,  the  product  is  at  first  chiefly  meta-acid. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  metaphosphoric  acid  is  a  vitreous 
solid  (hence  the  name  glacial  pliosphoric  acid),  which  can  be  melted 
and  easily  drawn  out  into  threads.     On  being  heated  strongly 
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it  volatilizes  without  breaking  up  into  water  and  pentoxide.  When 
boiled  in  aqueous  solution  it  goes  over  into  orthophosphoric  acid. 
It  is  very  deliquescent;  use  is  made  of  this  property  occasionally. 

Uetaphosphoric  acid  is  monobasic,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
HPO3.  Its  alkali  salts  only  are  soluble  in  water.  In  solution 
the  meta-acid  can  be  distinguished  from  the  ortho-  and  the  pyro- 
acids  by  its  ability  to  coagulate  albumen  and  give  white  precipi- 
tates with  chlorides  of  barium  or  calcium. 

The  vapor  of  this  substance  at  bright-red  heat  consists  chiefly 
of  H2p2()fl  molecules  {di-metaphosphoric  acid) ,  which  are  apparently 
liable  to  imdergo  partial  dissociation  and  even  to  lose  a  small 
quantity  of  water. 

There  are  salts  of  various  acids  known,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
polymers  of  metaphosphoric  acid,  e.g.  KjPjOj,  potassium  di-raetaphoe- 
phate;  there  exiat  also  tri-,  tetra-,  and  hexa-metaphosphates,  i.e.  salts 
of  the  acids  H,P,0„  U^Pfia,  and  H,PsO,s. 

Hypophosplioric  Acid,  H,P,0(. 

149-  When  sticks  of  phosphorus  are  suspended  In  a  solution  <* 
sodium  acetate  in  such  a  way  that  only  0.5  cm.  is  exposed  above 
the  level  of  the  liquid  and  the  temperatui'e  is  kept  between  G° 
and  8°,  the  phosphiirus  oxidizes  slowly  and  the  difficidtly  s:)1uble 
acid  sodium  salt  of  hypophosphoric  acid,  Na,H,PiO,  +  6H1O  soon 
begins  to  crystallize  out.  It  can  be  purified  by  crystallization  from 
a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid.  If  this  salt  ia  dissolved  in 
water  and  barium  chloride  added,  a  precipitate  of  barium  hypophos- 
phate  is  formed,  from  which  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  free  acid  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  can  be  evajKirated 
at  30°  to  a  sirupy  consistency  without  decomposition  and,  when  left 
in  a  vacuum,  yields  wystals  of  the  acid.  At  an  elevated  temperature 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids 
are  formed.  This  behavior  justifies  the  consideration  of  hypophoB- 
phoric  acid  as  a  mixed  anhydride  of  the  two  last-named  acids: 

OH        HO  OH  OH 

OPQH        HOP  —  OPOH        POH 
lOH HJO  \  ^  / 
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However,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  prepare  the  hypoplio?phorio 
add  by  melting  together  the  other  two  acids. 

From  the  detennination  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  methyl  ester 
it  scema  probable  that  the  formula  of  the  acid  is  H,PO,  and  not  H,P,0« 

H«taphMphorcms  Acid,  HPO,. 
ijo.  This  compound  was  discovered  by  van  dee  Stadt  during  the 
slow  oxidation  of  phosphine  under  reduced  pressure  (S  137) : 

PH,+Oj=H,  +  HPO,. 

The  aides  of  the  vessel  become  covered  with  feather-like  crystals  of  HPO,. 
These  melt  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  crystals  of  phos- 
phorous add  and  are  converted  into  the  latter  by  the  action  of  water 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID,  HjPO^ 

151.  In  §  149  it  was  mentioned  that  this  acid  is  formed  by  the 
alow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air.  It  is  more  easily  pre- 
pared by  ileconiposing  phosphorus  trichloride  with  water: 

Paa+SHaO-HaPOa+SHa. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  can  be  expelled  by  evaporating  at  180" 
and  the  phosphorous  acid  crystallizes  out  on  coohng. 

The  melting-point  of  phosphorous  acid  is  70.1°.  It  is  a  very 
hygroscopic  substance  Heating  decomposes  it  into  phosphoric 
acid  and  phosphine.  It  has  a  strong  reducing  action,  being  itself 
oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  acts  on  it  very 
slowly.  It  precipitates  the  metals  from  solutions  of  gold  chloride, 
mercuric  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  etc.  A  characteristic  reaction  ia 
the  reduction  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  sulphur,  which  takes  place  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  when  solutions  of  the  two  substances  are 
mixed. 

In  spite  of  its  three  hydrogen  atoms,  phosphorous  acid  acts  as 
a  dibasic  acid.  As  we  have  alrea<ly  observed,  the  ionization  of 
polybasic  acids  sometimes  affects  only  one  H'  ion  at  first,  the  others 
bemg  split  off  with  increasing  difficulty.  According  to  Ostwald 
it  may  be  supposed  that  ionization  beyond  2H'  and  HPO3"  is  in 
this  case  so  difficult  that  the  acid  seems  to  be  only  dibasic.  The 
phosphites  are  not  oxidized  by  the  air,  but  they  yield  to  the  action  of 
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oxidizing-agente;  e.g.  they  liberate  the  precious  metals  from 
their  salts,  as  does  also  the  acid  itself.  Heating  breaks  them  up 
into  hydrogen,  pyrophosphates  and  phosphide.  The  double 
phosphites  give  precipitates  with  baryta-  or  lime-water. 


Hypophotphorou*  Acid,  H,PO,. 

153.  Salts  of  thu  acid  are  produced  by  heating  phosphDrus  with  caustic 
Boda,  lime-wat«r  or  baryta-water  (f  136): 

3BftCOH),  +  8P  +  6H,0  -  3Ba(H,P0i),  +  2PH,. 

It  can  be  set  free  from  these  saltB  by  sulphuric  acid;  the  aqueous  solution 
ia  cancentr&t«d  at  80°-^90°  and  then  cooled  strongly,  whereupon  the  acid 
crystallizes  out.  Melting-point,  20.5°.  On  being  heated  at  I30°--140^ 
the  acid  splits  up  into  phosphorous  acid  and  phosphine;  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature  the  latter  acid  yields  phosphine  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  equations  are: 

3H,PO,-2H,PO,+PH,;    3H,PO,-2H,POj+PH,. 

Hypophosphorous  acid  is  a  very  strong  reducing-agent.  Gold,  silver 
and  mercury  arc  precipitated  from  solutions  of  their  salts  by  the  free  acid 
as  welt  as  its  salts.  Sulphur  dio^iide  is  reduced  to  sulphur  at  ordinary  teni' 
peratures.  In  these  reactions  the  acid  ilself  is.  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid.  It  ie  distinguished  from  phosphorous  acid  by  its  behavior  towards 
copper  sulphate  solution ;  when  it  is  warmed  with  the  latter,  a  red  precipi- 
tat«  of  copper  hydride,  Cu,H,,  is  formed.     Hypophosphorous  acid  is  mono- 

Compoundi  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur. 

153.  Various  compounds  of  this  sort  are  known;  all  of  them  are 
obtiiined  by  warming  the  two  elements  together.  As  the  reaction  is 
very  vigorous  with  yellow  phosphorus,  the   red  form  is  usually  employed. 

The  compound  P,H„  which  is  of  ser^-ice  iti  organic  chemistry,  is  a  yellow 
crystalline  Bubstance,  melting  at  27i''-27iy  and  boiling  at  518°.  On  being 
warmed  with  water  it  yields  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
P]S(  unites  with  3  molecules  of  K.S  to  form  a  sulphoj^sphate,  K,PSj,  i.e.  a 
phosphate  whose  OJty|![en  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

Several  compounds  containing  a  halogen  in  addition  to  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  are  known,  e.g.  PSTl,,  Tliis  phosphorus  sulphocMoruU  can  be  pre- 
pared by  treating  phosphorus  pentachloride  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  method 
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ao^ogous  to  that  of  forming  the  oxychloride  from  the  pentachloride  and 
water.  A  more  convenient  method  is  hy  the  action  of  the  pentachloride 
on  the  pentasulphide,  which  carries  out  the  analogy,  to  oxy-compounds 
■till  farther  ({  142) ; 

3PCl,  +  PA-5PSa,. 

It  ifl  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  125°.  Water  decomposes  it  into 
phosphoric  acid,  hydrochbric  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Ctanpottodi  coDtaining  Phospbonu  and  Kitiogen. 

154.  The  compounds  of  this  class  are  also  numerous.  Among  them 
are    amidophoBphorie     add,    OP|>tt  ^,    and    diamidophoephoric    acid, 

OP  .1^  jj .  .  As  their  names  indicate,  these  compounds  behave  like  acids. 
If  dry  ammonia  b  conducted  over  phosphorus  pentachloride,  a  white 
mass  is  obtained  which  consists  supposedly  of  ammonium  chloride, 
XHjCl,  and  a  compound  PClj(NHj)j.  With  water  it  forms  phospkamide, 
PO<XH)(NH^,  a  white  insoluble  powder.  On  being  boiled  with  water 
aecondary  ammonium  phosphate  is  formed: 

POCNH)  (NH^  +  3H,0  -  OPjJJ;  jj^^ 

The  name  phoapham  is  given  to  a  compound  P,H,X„  which  is  formed 
from  the  product  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
when  it  is  heated  in  the  absence  of  air  till  no  more  aromoniura  chloride 
fumes  appear.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  fused  with  potassium 
hydroxide,  it  breaks  up  as  follows: 

P»fI,N,+9KOH+3H,0  -3K^,  +6NHy 

By  the  interactia:!  of  PjS,  and  NH,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  com- 
pound P]N,,  pkogphorua  nitride. 

ARSENIC. 

155.  Arsenic  occurs  in  nature  in  the  free  state — native.  More 
frequently  it  is  found  in  combination  with  sulphur  (realgar,  AS2S2, 
and  orpiment,  As2Sc)  and  with  metals  {arsenopyrile,  or  mispickel, 
FeAsS,  and  coballite,  Co.\sS) ;  also  with  oxygen  as  A32O3  {aTsenoUle) . 

The  extraction  of  the  element  from  these  minerals  is  simple 
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Arsenopyrite  yields  arsenic  on  mere  heating,  the  latter  subliming. 
Arsenolite  is  reduced  with  carbon: 

2  AsaOa + 6C = As + 6C0. 

Physical  Properties  and  Allotropic  Conditions. — The  eonditioa 
in  which  arsenic  usually  occurs  ia  the  crystalline.  It  then  has  a 
steel-gray  color  and  a  specific  gravity  of  6.727  at  14°  and  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity.  It  sublimes  under  ordinary  pressure 
without  melting;  under  increased  pressure,  however,  it  melts  at 
500°.  By  sublimation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  a  second  crjstal- 
lized  form  can  be  obtained  together  with  a  black  modification, 
which  according  to  Retgers  is  also  crj'stallized.  An  amorphous 
modification  results  from  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  arsenitle 
by  heat,  the  arsenic  appearing  as  a  dark  brown  deposit  on  the  sides 
of  the  glass.  Finally  there  is  a  yellow  modification  which  is  formed 
when  arsenic  vapor  is  condensed  in  a  dark  room  by  liquid  air. 
This  yellow  arsenic  is  verj'  sensitive  to  light;  even  at  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  air  ( — 180°) — at  which  it  is  stable  in  the  dark — 
it  is  converted  into  the  black  modification  by  the  light  of  a 
Welsbach  burner.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  solution  of  the 
yellow  modification  in  chlorine  is  much  more  stable  toward 
light  and  heat  than  is  the  pure  substance.  Such  solutions  are 
obtained  in  concentrations  up  to  7%;  when  they  are  cooled 
yellow  arsenic  crystallizes  out.  The  relation  between  yellow  and 
black  arsenic  is  very  analogous  to  that  between  yellow  and 
red  phosphorus,  except  that  in  the  case  of  arsenic  the  yellow 
form  is  much  less  stable.  At  an  elevated  temperature  (360°) 
all  the  modifications  pass  over  into  the  ordinary  crystaUine 
form. 

Vapor  Density. — The  lemon-yellow  vapor  of  arsenic  has  a 
density  of  10.2  {air=l)  at  about  860°,  which  makes  the  molecular 
weight  293.8.  At  1600°-1700°  the  vapor  density  is  less  by  half, 
being  5.40.  Since  the  atomic  weight  of  areenic  is  75,  its  molecule 
therefore  contains  four  atoms  at  about  860°  and  two  at  1600°-1700°. 

Chemical  Properties. — Arsenic  is  not  affected  by  dry  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  in  moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
coating  of  oxide.  At  180°  it  burns  with  a  bluish  flame  to  the 
oxide  AS4OB,  giving  off  a  peculiar  garlic-like  odor.    At  an  elevated 
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temperature  it  combines  -with  many  elements  directly;  it  unites 
with  chlorine  without  the  aid  of  heat,  producing  sdntillatioiiB. 

HTDROGEH  ARSENIDE.    AKSEHE,  AaH,. 

156.  Direct  synthesis  from  the  elements  is  not  possible  with 
this  compound.  It  is  formed  when  almost  any  arsenic  compound 
eomes  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  +  sulphuric  acid). 
When  thus  prepared  it  contains  considerable  hydrogen,  however. 
Pure  arsine  is  obtained  by  treating  zinc  arsenide  or  sodium  arsenide 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid:  /]( 

AsaZna + 3H^04~  2  AsHg + 3ZnS04. 

Physical  Properties. — Hydrogen  arsenide  is  a  gas;  it  liquefies 
at  -40°,  but  does  not  solidify  as  low  as  -110°.  Sp.  g.  =  38.9 
(H-1).  It  must  be  handled  with  great  care,  as  it  is  very  poison- 
ous. Fortunately  its  presence  can  be  easily  detected  by  its  peculiar, 
disagreeable  odor. 

Chemical  Properties. — Arsine  can  be  decomposed  into  its  ele- 
ments by  heat.  If  the  gas  is  passed  through  a  hot  glass  tube, 
arsenic  is  deposited  on  the  sides  in  the  form  of  a  mctalUc  mirror. 
Induction  sparks  also  decompose  it.  By  the  latter  means  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  resulting  volume  of  hydrogen  is  IJ  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  gas  itself,  in  accord  with  the  formula  AsHg. 
It  is  an  endothermic  compound, 

As+3H-AsH3  =  -36.7Cal., 

and  has  been  made  to  explode  by  fulminating  mercury  (§419). 
Hydrogen  arsenide  bums  with  a  pale  flame,  yielding  water  and 
arsenious  oxide,  AS2O3,  if  sufficient  air  is  present;  if  such  is  not  the 
case,  or  if  the  flame  is  cooled,  arsenic  b  deposited.  On  heating 
potassium  or  sodium  in  the  gas,  an  arsenide,  AsKg  or  AwN'as,  is 
formed.  Hydrogen  arsenide  precipitates  the  yellow  compound 
AaAg3-3AgN03  from  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  silver  nitrate: 

AsH3+6AgX03  =  AsAg3-3AgX03. 

This  is  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  water  into  arsenious  acid 
nitric  acid  and  metallic  silver,  the  latter  Iwing  deposited. 
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Thia  Inaction  ia  called  Gutzect'h  UH.  It  is  usually  carried  out  in  the 
following  way:.  A  drop  of  50%  AgNO^  solution  is  placed  on  a  piece  of 
filter  paper  and  the  moist  spot  is  held  over  a  test-tube  containing  Bome 
zmc,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  substance  to  be  tested  for  arsenic. 
A  plug  of  cotton  is  inserted  near  the  top  to  protect  the  paper  from  being 
spattered  by  the  effervescing  solution.  If  arsenic  is  present,  the  spot 
becomes  yellow,  and  turns  black  when  moistened  with  water. 

Composition  of  Arsine. — If  arsine  is  passed  over  hot  copper 
oxide,  water  and  copper  arsenide  are  formed.  The  ratio  of 
hydrogen  to  arsenic  in  arsine  is  determined  from  this  reactaoa. 
For  1  part  (by  weight)  of  hydrogen  24.97  parts  of  arsenic  are 
obtained.  The  molectilar  weight  of  the  compound,  as  found  from 
the  specific  gravity  (see  above),  is  77.9;  since  the  atomic  weight  of 
arsenic  is  75,  the  formula  of  arsine  must  be  AsHs. 

Detection  of  Arsenic. 
157.  The  majority  of  arsenic  compounds  are  very  poisonous.  Several 
of  them  are  of  practical  use  and  hence  are  on  the  market,  e.g.  white 
arsenic,  4Si^  (rat-poison);  orpiment,  As^;  Schweinfurt  green,  or 
copper  araemie.  Poisonings  mth  these  sul»tancea  happen  occasion- 
ally. Some  arsenic  compounds,  because  of  their  pretty  green  color, 
are  still  used,  though  much  less  than  formerly,  in  dyeing  tapestries, 
porti&res,  and  the  hke.  Rooms  in  which  these  are  hung  usually  con- 
tain particles  of  arsenical  matter,  which  are  injuriouf  to  the  healtL 
Further,  a  certain  species  of  mould,  penicillium  brevicaule,  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  such  tapestries,  has  the  power  of  generating  volatile 
and  very  poisonous  arsenic  compounds.  The  chemist  is  therefore  quite 
frequently  called  upon  to  analyr^  a  given  sample  (of  dyed  materials 
or  the  like,  or  the  contents  of  a.  stomach)  for  arsenic.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  method  has  been  devised  which  enables  him  to  detect  with  cer- 
tainty extremely  small  amounts  of  arsenic.  It  involves  the  following 
operations:  The  organic  substance  in  question  is  at  first  disintegrated 
as  well  as  possible,  ua\ially  by  digestion  n-ith  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
water  bath,  a  little  potassium  chlorate  being  added  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  the  arsenic  compound  is  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid.  When  the 
chlorine  has  been  expelled  by  wanning  and  the  liquid  has  been  filtered, 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  in  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  about 
80°  to  precipitate  the  arsenic  as  sulphide.  The  sulphide  is  then  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid  (in  case  the  presence  of  antimony  is  suspected  it 
must  first  be  removed^ :  this  solution  is  evaporated  to  drjTiess  to  get 
rid  of  tho  excess  of  acid,  the  drj-  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  this 
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liquid  is  then  tested  in  tlie  Mabsb  apparatua,  a  Mmple  form  -oi  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  38. 

This  consists  of  a  small  flask,  in  which  hydrt^a  is  generated  from 
zinc  and  sulphuric  add;  the  liquid  to  be  investigated  is  poured  down 
the  thistle-tube;  if  areenio  Is  present,  arsine  ia  formed.  The  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  arsine  is  dried  by  calcium  chloride  in  the  wide  tube 
and  then  enters  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  which  is  narrowed  at  several  places 
and  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  further  end.  As  the  gas  leaves  the  ta- 
pering end,  which  is  bent  upward,  it  is  lighted.  Thereupon  the  tube  ia 
heated  with  a  flame  on  the  near  side  of  a  narrowed  place.  The  arsine 
is  broken  up  and  arsenic  is  deposited  as  a  bright  metallic  mirror  in  the 
narrowed  part.  From  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  deposit  one  can 
estimate  the  number  of  milligrams  of  arsenic  present.     If  the  hydro- 

B  not  lieated,  it  passes  on  to  the  flame  and  is  burned.    A    j^ 


Fig.  38.^Marsh  Appabatcs. 


cold  porcelain  dish  held  in  the  flame  is  Boon  coated  with  a  deposit  of 
arsenic,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  sodium  hypochlorite  solution  {sodium 
arsenate  being  formed).  This  solubihty  enables  us  to  distinguish  arsenic 
from  antimony. 

Arsenic  is  very  widely  distributed,  although  in  small  amounts; 
hence  we  always  have  to  reckon  witb  the  possiblity  of  traces  of  it  being 
present  in  the  reagents  and  glass  utensils  of  the  laboratory.  In  order 
to  test  this  a  "blank  experiment"  is  performed,  i.e.  all  the  operations 
are  carried  out  with  duplicate  amounts  of  the  required  chenucals  but 
without  the  addition  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed.  Not  until  the 
materials  used  are  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic  ia  it  permissible  to 
use  them  in  an  actual  test. 

Whether  or  not  textile  fabrics  and  the  like  have  been  dyed  with 
Scbweinfurt  green  (copper  arsenite)  can  be  determined  easily  by  the 
GirrzEiT  test.  Another  method  is  to  use  the  above-mentioned  jierii- 
dllium  brevicauU.     This  is  cultivated  on  bread  which  is  soaked  wiUi 
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the  liquid  to  be  tested  for  arsenic.  The  least  trace  of  the  latter  reveals 
itself  by  a  characteristic  garlic-like  odor,  caused  by  the  erolution  of 
arsenical  gases. 

Compounds  of  Anemc  with  the  Halogens. 

158.  Three  arsenic-halogen  compounds  of  the  type  AsXj  are 
known;  viz.,  the  pentachloride,  AsCls,  the  penta-iodide,  Aslg, 
and  the  pentafiuoride,  AsFs-  Aside  from  these  only  compounds 
of  the  type  AsXa  are  known. 

Arsenic  trichloride,  AsClg,  can  be  obtained  by  direct  synthesis 
or  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  white  arsenic.  The  latter 
way  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  metal  chlorides  from  the  oxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  compound  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.205  (dj).  It  freezes  at  —18°  and 
boils  at  130.2°,  It  is  extremely  poisonous.  When  exposed  to  the 
air  it  throws  oft  dense  white  fumes,  W\i\i  a  little  water  it  forms 
an  oxychloride,  As(0H)2Cl;  with  much  water  hydrochloric  acid 
and  arseniotia  oxide.  In  this  latter  system  a  rise  of  temperature 
results  in  partial  re-formation  of  the  trichloride,  which  is  volatUe 
with  the  water  vapor.    The  following  equilibrium  seems  to  exist: 

AsaOa+ena  ?a  2AsCl3-l-3HaO. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Arsenic. 

Two  such  compounds  are  known:  AsaOa,  arsenioux  oxide,  and 
AfljOs,  arsenic  oxide. 

ARSEinOUS  OXIDE,    fafif 

159.  Arsenious  anhydride  (commonly  called  "arsenic"  or 
"white  arsenic")  is  found  in  nature.  If  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  arsenic  in  air  or  oxygen  and  by  the  oxidation  of  arsenic 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  manufactured  commercially  by 
roasting  arsenical  ores;  the  oxide  volatilizes  and  is  condensed  in 
brick- walled  chambers,  where  it  collects  as  a  white  powder 
("arsenic  meal ")    .It  is  rcfineil  by  sublimation  from  iron  cylinders. 

Physical  Properties. — Arsenious  oxide  is  an  odorless  solid,  that 
does  not  melt  under  ordinan,-  pressure,  but  sublimes.  Under 
higher  pressure  it  is  possible  to  melt  it.     At  800°  its  vapor  dendty 
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is  198  (0-16),  which  makes  the  molecular  formula  AsiOe. 
Above  this  temperature  dissociation  begins  and  at  1800°  the  vapor 
density  corresponds  to  the  formula  AsaOg.  By  the  ebullioseopic 
method  (elevation  of  the  boiling-point)  the  molecular  formula  has 
been  found  to  be  As^Oe  at  205°  also  (in  boiling  nitrobenzene). 

VariouB  Modi^ca^ions. —Arseoioua  oxide  is  known  in  a  vitreous 
iorm  as  well  as  in  crystals  of  the  regular  and  monaclinic  systems. 

The  vitreous  modilication  is  produced  when  the  compound  la  sub- 
limed or  tieated  to  the  sublimation-point.  Sp.  g.  "3.738.  After  stand- 
ing for  some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures,  this  form  becomes  white 
like  porcelain  because  of  conversion  into  isometric  crystals.  The  latter 
form  is  better  obtained  by  dissolving  the  vitreous  modification  in  water 
or  hydrochloric  acid  and  letting  it  crystaUize  out.  During  the  crystal' 
lisation  the  strange  phenomenon  of  I»%ht  luminescence  is  observed, 
which  is  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  crystals.  This  phenomenon, 
which  is  also  noticed  in  other  crystallizations,  is  called  tribolumine«- 
cence.  The  transformation  of  the  amorphous  into  the  regular  variety 
ia  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat  (5.330  Cal.).  The  monoclinic 
form  ia  obtained  by  conducting  the  crystallization  above  200°  instead 
of  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  lower  half  of  a  sealed  glass  tube 
containing  arscnious  oxide  be  heated  above  400°,  it  will  be  found  after 
cooling  that  the  lower  heated  part  contaiiia  ^-itreoua,  the  middle  mono- 
clinic,  and  the  upper  octahedral,  arsenioua  oxide. 

Since  the  transformation  of  amorphous  into  crystallized  arsenious  o\ide 
takes  place  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  (rapidly  at  100°)  and  with 
the  evolution  of  heat,  the  octahedral  form  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  stable 
one  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  glassy  form  is  only  able  to  exist 
at  these  temperatures,  because  the  velocity  of  transformation  is  then 
very  small.  According  to  the  above,  if  octahedral  arsenioua  oxide  is 
gradually  wanned,  we  have  first  a  transformation  into  monoclinic  and 
then  another  into  amorphous  arsenious  oxide.  The  transition  tem- 
peratures have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Chemical  Properties. — Arsenious  oxide  is  easily  reduced  to 
arsenic;  for  example,  by  heating  with  charcoal  or  nascent  hydrogen. 
It  is  also  easily  oxidized  to  arsenic  oxide  and  is  therefore  useful  as 
a  reducing-agent.  This  oxidation  can  be  brought  about  by  chlorine, 
bromine  (bromine-water),  iodine  solution,  potassium  perman- 
ganate, strong  nitric  acid,  etc.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water;  the 
solution  has  a  salty  metallic  taste  and  a  weak  acid  reaction.  In 
acids  it  dissolves  much  more  easily,  because  it  acta  towards  them 
as  a  basic  oxide.    It  was  stated  above  (§  158)  that  a  solution  of 
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the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  off  arsenlous  chloride.  White 
arsenic  is  a  rank  poison;  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide 
serves  as  an  antidote. 

ASSEinC   OXIDE,  (Aap^x. 
i6o.  This  compound  cannot  be  prepared  like  the  correspond- 
ing phosphorus  compound  by  burning  arsenic  in  the  air,  for  the 
oxidation  goes  no  farther  than  to  arsenious  oxide.    The  higher 
oxide  can  only  be  prepared  by  heating  arsenic  acid  in  the  eir: 

2H3As04-3HaO  ^AsaOs- 

This  arsenic  anhydride  is  a  white  glassy  substance,  that  dis- 
solves in  water  slowly,  going  over  into  arsenic  acid.  By  heating 
with  carbon  it  is  easily  reduced  to  arsenic.  At  an  elevated  tem- 
perature it  breaks  up  into  oxygen  and  arsenious  oxide.  Its  molec- 
ular weight  b  not  known;    the  formula  AsaOg  is  simply  empirical. 

Ozyacids  of  Anenic. 

Two  of  these  are  known:    arsenious  acid,  HsAsOs   (only  in 

aqueous  solution  and  salts)  and  aTsenic  add,  H3ASO4. 

ARSEHIOUS  ACID,  H^AsOr 

161.  This  acid  e.\ists  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  anhydride. 
It  still  remains  to  l>e  discovered,  however,  which  hydrate,  H3ASO3, 
HAsOa  or  some  other,  is  present.  On  evaporation  the  anhydride 
and  not  the  acid  separates  out.  This  acid  forms  three  classes  of 
salts,  according  as  one,  two,  or  three  of  ite  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  "by  metals;  it  is  therefore  tribasic.  Certaui  salts  are 
known  which  are  derived  from  a  mda-orsenioiis  acid,  HAsOj. 

The  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water;  those  of  the  other 
metals  are  not,  but  dissolve  easUy  in  acids,  however.  A  neutral 
arsenite-  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arsenite, 
AgsAsOs,  with  silver  nitrate. 

The  solution  of  the  free  acid  is  easily  oxidiBed  to  arsenic  add  by 
iodine  solution: 

H,AbO,+I,  +  H,0  -   H^0<+2HI. 

Such  a  solution  can  therefore  also  be  employed  for  the  titration  of  iodine 
Ci93). 
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ARSEKIC  ACID,  HjAgO*. 

i6a.  This  acid  is  most  easUy  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  a 
eolution  of  arseniouB  acid  by  wanning  it  with  nitrie  acid.  On 
concentrating  the  solution  the  compound  2H3As04+HgO  separates 
out  (below  15");  this  substance  gives  off  its  water  of  crystalUzation 
at  100°  and  yielda  orthoaraenic  add,  HgAsOi,  which  crystallizes  in 
fine  needles.  When  heated  further  it  gives  off  water  (at  180°)  and 
goes  over  into  pyroanemc  add,  H^AsjOt,  which  separates  in  the 
form  of  bard  glistening  crystals.  On  being  heated  still  higher 
the  latter  compound  g^ves  up  another  molecule  of  water,  the 
final  product  bong  white  crystalline  meta-arsenic  acid,  HAsOs, 
This  conduct  is  completely  analogous  to  that  of  phosphoric  acid; 
however,  metaphosphoric  acid  cannot  be  converted  into  the  anhy- 
dride by  heat  as  can  arsenic  acid  (S  160).  The  pyro-  and  metar- 
arsenic  acids  are  stable  only  in  the  solid  state;  when  treated  with 
water  they  are  converted  into  the  ortho  acid,  the  transformation 
being  much  quicker  than  with  the  corresponding  phosphorous  acids. 

Orthoaraenic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  Its  salts,  the 
arsenates,  exist  in  three  classes;  of  the  tertiary  only  those  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble  in  water.  The  reactions  of  arsenic  acid  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  phosphoric  acid  (§  146);  in  this  case  also 
a  mixture  of  ammonia,  ammonium  chloride  and  magnesium  sul- 
phate (magneiia  mvzture)  precipitates  a  white  crystalline  am- 
monium magnesium  salt,  Mg(NH4)As04+6H20.  Ammonium 
molybdate  produces  a  yellow  finely  crystalline  precipitate,  whose 
composition  and  appearanco  correspond  to  those  of  the  phos- 
phorus compound.  The  precipitates  formed  with  silver  nitrate 
are,  however,  tmlike  in  color:  AgsPO^  is  yellow,  AgsAfi04  reddish 
txownu 

Sulphur  Compounds  of  Arsenic. 

163.  Three  are  known:  arsenic  disulphide  {realgar),  As^g; 
anaiic  trisuijAide  (orpiment),  As^Sa;  araernc  perUasidphvde,  As^g. 

Aitenic  dimlphtde,  AbjS], 
occurs  in  nature  as  realgar  (f  155).     It  forma  beautiful  ruby-red  crystals 
of  a  specific  grwity  of  3.5.    It  ia  used  as  a  pigment.    It  is  manufactured 
artifidally  by  fu«ng  sulphur  and  arsenic  together;  the  resulting  products 
vary  in  composition,  however. 
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ARSEinC  TRISOLPHIDE,  At,% 
Arsemc  ia  precipitated  from  the  acid  Bolution  of  arsenioua 
oxide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  sulphide;  in  this  respect  too 
it  behaves  aa  a  heavy  metal.  In  the  above  reaction  atsenic  tri- 
sulphide  is  deposited  as  an  amorphouB  yellow  powder.  A  pure 
solution  of  arseniouB  acid  givee  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  shnply  a  yellow  liquid  (§  196).  Arsenic  trisulphide 
occurs  in  nature  as  orpimenl  (§  155),  having  a  laminated  crystal- 
hne  structure;  it  owes  its  name  to  its  beautiful  golden  lustre. 
By  fusing  artificial  aiBenic  trisulphide  a  product  is  obt^ned  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  natural  orpiment,  but  has  a  lower  specific 
gravity  (2.7  instead  of  3.4).  Commercially  the  trisulphide  is 
prepared  by  fusing  white  araenic  with  sulphur;  the  product  still 
contains  the  oxide,  however,  and  is  therefore  poisonous.  Aisenic 
trisulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids. 

ARSEHIC  PEHTASULPHIDE,  Acj^ 
After  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  been  led  into  a  warm  acidu- 
lated solution  of  arsenic  acid  for  some  time,  arsenic  is  precipi- 
tated as  an  amorphous  yellow  powder  of  the  composition  AS2S5. 
The  latter  is  also  obtained  by  fusing  arsenic  trisulphide  with  the 
required  amount  of  sulphur.  In  the  absence  of  air  it  can  be 
sublimed  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids. 

Sm.PHO-SALTS  OF  ARSENIC. 
164.  The  trisulphide  and  the  pentasulphide  of  arsenic  dissolve 
easily  in  alkali  sulphides,  forming  salts  of  sulpho-adds: 

As2S3+3KaS=2K3AsS3; 
A32S6+3K2S=2K3AsS4. 

Pol.  aulph- 

The  formation  of  these  sulpho-salts  can  be  regarded  as  analo- 
gous to  that  of  an  oxy-salt  from  a  basic  oxide  and  an  acid  anhy- 
dride, e.g. : 

BaO+S03=BaSOi. 
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The  trisuJphide  and  the  pentasulphide  are  therefore  to  be  coa- 
adered  as  sulpho-avhydrideg  of  those  sulpho-acids. 

The  sulpharsenatea   can  also  be   obtained  from  aisemo  tri- 
sulphide  with  the  aid  of  an  alkali  polysulphide: 


This  reaction  can  be  explfuned  by  suppoeing  tliat  the  arseoic 
trisulphide  is  converted  into  the  pentasulphide  by  the  exceaa 
of  sulphur,  just  as  the  trioxide  is  oxidized  to  the  pentoxlde. 

They  are  also  produced  by  treating  an  arsenate  vith  hydro- 
gen sulphide: 

KsAsOi+iHaS-KsAsSi+fflaO. 

The  sulpharsenates  and  sulpharsenites  of  the  alkalies  di»> 
solve  easily  in  water  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form 
from  the  solution;  those  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble.  The 
free  sulpho-acids  are  unknown.  On  the  addition  of  an  acid  to 
the  solution  of  a  sulpho-ealt,  the  hberated  aulpho-acid  breaks  up 
into  hydrogen  sulphide  and  arsenic  tri-  or  pentaaulphide. 

AMTIMONY. 

165.  Antimony  occurs  in  nature  in  sti&ntfe,  SbsSg,  as  well  as 
in  many  ieae  common  minerals.  Stibnite  was  known  to  the 
ancients.  In  Japan  it  is  found  in  magnificent  large  crystals. 
Antimony  was  frequently  employed  by  the  alchemists.  Basilius 
VAMNTiNoa  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  described 
its  extraction  from  atibnite  in  a  monograph  entitled  "  The  tri- 
umphal car  of  Antimonium," 

The  element  is  at  present  obtained  from  stibnite  by  two 
processes.  In  one  the  mineral  is  roasted,  being  thus  transformed 
into  antimonious  oxide.  This  oxide  is  then  reduced  with  charcoal 
to  metallic  antimony : 

L  2Sb2S3+903=2Sb303+6SO8; 
n.  2Sb30»+3C  -4Sb-l-3C03- 
Ite  other  method  is  to  fuse  the  mineral  with  Innii 
SbaS8+3Fe-2Sb+3FeS. 
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The  crude  antimony  thus  obtained  usually  still  contains  arsenic, 
lead,  sulphur,  etc.  It  can  be  refined  by  fusing  with  a  little  salt- 
petre, the  impurities  beii^  oxidized. 

Physical  Properties. — Antimoay  is  siivery-white  and  has  a 
high  metallic  lustre  and  a  lamina te-cryatalline  structure  (rhombo- 
hedral) ;  as  a  result  of  the  latter  it  is  very  brittle  and  can  be  easily 
pulverized.  Gp.  g,  — 6,71-6.86.  Melting-point,  629°  ■  boiling- 
point,  1440°.  Mex.^chixg  and  V,  Meyer  succeeded  in  determin- 
ing the  vapwr  density  at  1437°,  i.e.  slightly  below  the  boiling-point, 
and  found  that  the  molecule,  unlike  that  of  phosphorus  or  arsenic, 
consists  of  less  than  four  atoms. 

Like  arsenic  antimony  has  a  bliick  and  a  yellow  modification;  the 
latter  is  obtained  by  passing  air  into  liquid  stibine,  cooled  to  —90",  It 
is  even  less  stable  than  the  yellow  arsenic. 

Chemical  Properties.-^ At  ordinary  temperatures  the  element  is 
not  affected  by  the  air;  when  heated,  it  biu-ns  with  a  bluish-white 
flame  to  the  trioxide.  It  combines  with  the  halogens  directly, 
producing  scintillations  (§  27),  It  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  although  very  slowly,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  thus 
asserting  its  mctalhc  character.    Aqua  r^a  dissolves  it  readily. 

Uses. — Antimony  is  a  constituent  of  various  alloys.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  type-metal,  from  which  printer's  type  is 
made.  Its  approximate  compostion  is  lead  (50%),  antimony  (25%) 
and  tin  (25%). 

HTDROGEIT  AITTDtOinDE,  STQUTE,  SbH^ 

i66.  Stibine  is  formed  when  nascent  hydrogen  acts  on  a  solu- 
ble antimony  compound.  It  is  best  prepared  by  treating  an  alloy 
of  one  part  of  antimony  and  two  parts  of  magnesium  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  product  consists  principally  of  hydrogen, 
but  contains  10-14%  SbHg.  If  this  gas  mixture  is  passed  through 
a  U-tube  and  the  whole  is  plunged  in  liquid  air,  stibine  con- 
denses to  a  white  solid  mass,  that  soon  melts  after  the  tube  is 
removed  from  the  liquid  air.  It  vaporizes  to  a  relativelj'  stable 
gas.  The  least  trace  of  oxygen,  however,  causes  some  antimony 
to  be  deposited. 

If  an  electric  spark  b  passed  through  stibine  gas  it  explodes, 
antimony  is  set  free  and  the  volume  of  hydrogen  liberated  is  found 
to  be  IJ  times  that  of  the  stibine,  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
formula  SbHg.  It  is  also  decomposed  rapidly  by  beating  the 
containing  vessel  above  150°. 
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Sabine  has  a  characterbtic  musty  odor,  quite  unlike  that  of 
phoaphine  or  arsine. 

When  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  stibiue  evolved  from  the 
alloy  of  antimony  is  heated,  as  in  the  Marsh  experiment  (§  157), 
it  produces  a  metallic  mirror  and,  when  ignited,  the  flame  gives  a 
spot  on  cold  porcelain  similar  to  that  of  arsenic,  but  differing  from 
the  latter  in  its  darker  color,  insolubility  in  hypochlorite  solution 
and  less  volatility  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Stibine 
precipitates  a  black  powder  from  silver  solution,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  silver  and  silver  antimonide,  AggSb. 

The  decomposition  of  stibine  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
Stock.  He  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  decomposition  velocity 
in  clean  glass  vessels  at  room  temperature  proceeds  at  first  with  extreme 
slowness  but  increases  more  and  more  as  more  antimony  separates  out. 
Furthermore,  mirrors  of  antimony  produced  by  heating  stibine  and 
mirrois  of  black  antimony  made  by  subhming  antimony  in  a  vacuum 
and  condensing  the  vapor  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  and  mirrors 
of  sublimed  metallic  antimony,  all  had  different  effects.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  mirrors  varied  not  only  with  the  size,  but  in  large  measure  also 
with  the  form  of  the  antimony  surface. 

It  was  found  that  the  stibine  dissociation  in  the  layer  adsorbed  by 
antimony  was  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  layer;  under  this  assump- 
Uon  the  progress  of  the  dissociation  could  be  calculated  theoretically, 
and  was  found  to  agree  well  with  the  experimental  results.  Smce  the 
amounts  of  adsorbed  gas  depend  on  the  surface  tension  and,  therefore, 
on  the  form  of  the  adsorbing  surfaces,  the  explanation  of  the  influence 
of  the  different  antimony  mirrors  is  obvious. 

The  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  vessel  influence  the  velocity  of  a 
reaction  has  also  been  established  in  many  other  Instances. 

Halogen  Compounds  of  Antimony. 

167.  Two  compounds  of  this  element  with  chlorine  are  known: 
SbCla  and  SbClc 

Antimony  trichloride,  SbClg,  is  obtained  by  treating  antimony 
sulphide  or  oxide  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms 
a  colorless  laminar-crj'Stalline  maBs,  which  is  so  soft  that  it  was 
formerly  known  as  "antimony  butter"  (butyrum  antimonii).  Its 
melting-point  is  73.5°  and  its  boiling-point  223.5°;  its  vapor 
density  7.8  (air  =  l)  makes  the  formula  SbCla, 

It   dissolves   in   water   containing   hydrochloric   acid.     Water 
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decomposes  it,  forming  difficultly  soluble  oxychlorides.  The 
composition  of  the  precipitate  depends  on  the  amount  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  used  in  the  decomposition.  There  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  compotmds  SbOCl  and 
SbjOsCla  (-2SbOa,  SbaOa),  both  of  which  crystallize.  The  pre- 
cipitated oxychlorides  on  being  repeatedly  boiled  with  water  eventu- 
ally lose  all  their  chlorine  and  go  over  into  the  trioxide,  SbjOg. 

Powder  of  Algaroth,  once  used  in  medicine,  is  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  antimony  trichloride  with  water  and  has  nearly 
the  same  formula  as  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  oxy- 
chlorides. 

Anttmony  pentachloride,  SbCle,  is  prepared  by  heating  anti- 
mony in  a  current  of  chlorine  or  treating  fused  trichloride  with 
chlorine,-  It  is  a  yellow,  fuming,  ill-smelling  liquid,  which  crys- 
tallizes at  —6°.  When  heated  it  dissociates  into  the  trichloride 
and  chlorine.  It  unites  with  water,  forming  SbCla-HaO  and 
SbCls  41120.  Hot  water  decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric  and 
pyroantimonic  acids. 

0]Q^;en  Compounds  of  Antimony. 

i68.  Three  are  known:  antimony  triainde,  Sb203,  antimoni/ 
tetroxide,  ^^^  and  antimony  penlactide,  SbjOs- 

Antimony  trioxide  occurs  as  a  mineral,  senarmorUite.  It  can 
be  obtained  by  burning  antimony  in  the  air,  as  well  as  by  the 
oxidation  of  antimony  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  dimorphic, 
occurring  in  both  regular  and  rhombic  crj-stals. 

It  is;.e  light  yellow  crj'sfalline  powder,  almost  insoluble  in 
water.  It 'volatilizes  at  1560°;  the  vapor  density  at  this  tem- 
perature corresponds  to  the  formula  Sb40e.  It  is  insoluble  in 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  but  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
tartaric  acids  and  in  alkalies.  On  being  heated  in  the  air  it  turns 
to  the  tetroxide. 

The  corresponding  hydroxide  is  Pb(0H)3.  This  hydrate  sepa- 
rates oitt  when  tartar  emetic  (see  below)  is  decomposed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  gi\-c8  up  one  molecule  of  water  readily 
and  passes  over  into  the  hy{lroside  PbO  OH,  mfta-antimonious  acid. 

The  latter  is  more  easily  obtaineil  by  treating  a  solution  of  the 
trichloride  with  soda  solution: 
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2SbCl3 + SNasCOa + H3O  -  2SbO  -  OH + ONaCl  +  3CO3. 

It  appears  aa  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  converted  into  an- 
timonic  oxide  by  boiling  with  water.  This  meta-antimonious 
acid  is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  forming  salts  of  the  acid.  One  of 
them  which  has  been  obtained  crystallized  is  the  sodium  meta- 
antiinonite,  NaSbOa+SHjO.  The  latter  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  and  decomposes  on  concentration  of  its  solution. 

On  the  other  hand,  antimony  hydroxide  displays  basic  proper- 
ties by  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts.  There  are  salts  known  of_ 
Sb(0H)3,  as  well  as  of  SbO-OH.  Examples  of  the  former  kind 
are  the  crj-stallized  antimony  sulphate,  Sb2(S04)3,  and  the  niiTule, 
Sb(N03)3.  In  analogy  with  other  trivalent  metals  double  salts 
are  known,  e.g,  KSb(S04)2.  As  to  the  salts  derived  from  SbO-OH, 
we  may  look  upon  the  group  SbO  as  taking  the  place  of  a  uni- 
valent metal.  Thus  SbO-OH  may  be  compared  with  KOH.  For 
this  reason  the  group  (SbO)  has  been  given  the  name  antinumyl; 
one  of  its  salts  is  antvmonyl  sulphate,  {SbO)^04.  The  most 
familiar  antimony!  compound  is  tartar  emetic,  potassium  aatimonyl 
tartrate, 

(sK„C.H.O.+iH,0, 

which  is  employed  in  medicine.     See  Ohg.  Chsu.  J  192. 

autihony  pehtoxide  abd  AnTwonic  acid. 

Antunonic  acid,  HsSbO^,  is  obteuned  by  warming  antimony 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  also  by  decomposing  the  pentar- 
chloride  with  water.  It  is  a  white  powder,  almost  insoluble  in 
water  and  nitric  acid;  nevertheless,  when  moist,  it  turns  litmus 
paper  red.  On  heating  saltpetre  with  powdered  antimony  the 
potassium  salt  of  m^Orantimonic  acid,  KSbOs,  ia  formed  in  an 
explosive  reaction.  When  this  is  boiled  with  water  it  dissolves, 
producing  manopoUusium  orUwantimotaate,  KH^bO^;  on  fusing 
with  potash  potassium  pyroarUimoniate,  K^bjOv,  is  formed,  which 
dissolves  in  watCT,  pving  2K0H  and  KaH2Sb307+6H20.  In  the 
case  of  antimtHiy,  as  in  that  of  phosphorus,  we  meet  with  three  kinds 
of  acids  belon^ng  to  the  highest  stage  of  oxidation ;  their  formuls 
correspond  to  those  of  the  analogous  phosphorus  compounds. 
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Antimo&y  pentozide,  Sbj^B  (molecular  wdght  unknown),  can 
be  obtained  by  heating  antimonic  acid  at  300°.  It  ib  a  yellow 
amorphous  powder,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  If  heated 
strongly  it  gives  up  part  of  its  oxygen  and  goes  over  into  anti* 
mony  tetrozlde,  Sb:04,  a  white  powder  that  turns  yellow  on 
heating  but  resumes  its  original  color  on  cooling.  This  tetn»dde 
can  be  regarded  aa  anlimonyl  meta-atUimoniate,  SbOj-SbO. 

Sulphur  Compounds  of  Antimony, 

169.  Antimony  trisulphide,  SbaSa,  is  found  in  nature  (§  165). 
It  can  be  made  by  leading  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  the  trichloride,  firom  which  it  is  depodted  as  an 
amorphous  red  powder.  It  can  be  melted;  on  cooling  it  crystal- 
lizes and  takes  on  the  appearance  (rf  stibnite. 

Antimony  pentasulphide,  SbaSsi  is  precipitated  when  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  into  the  acidified  solution  of  antimonic  acid. 
It  is  more  easily  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  sodium  suiph- 
antimoniate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  an  amorphous 
■  orange-red  powder,  which  splits  up  into  sulphur  and  the  trisulphide 
on  being  strongly  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids;  boiling- 
hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  antimony 
toiehloride,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur.  In  aqueous  solutions 
of  alkalies  and  their  sulphides  it  dissolves  easily  with  the  formation 
<A  sulphantimoniateR,  M3.'^bS4  The  best  known  of  these  is  sodium 
etdpharUimoniaie,  Na3SbS4+9H20  ("Schlippe's  salt").  It  can 
be  obtained  by  boiling  antimony  trisulphide  with  sulphur  and 
caustic  soda  solution.  It  crj-stallizea  in  large  colorless  tetrahedrons, 
is  easily  soluble  in  water  (1  part  by  weight  in  2.9  parts  water  at 
15**)  and  reacts  alkaline.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  depositing 
pentasulphide;  even  carbonic  acid  causes  this,  hence  the  crystals 
become  covered  with  a  yellowish-red  coating  of  pentasulphide  after 
having  stood  some  time  in  the  air.  The  free  sulphantimonic  acid 
is  not  known. 

BISBIUTH. 

170.  This  element  belongs  undoubtedly  among  the  metals,  so 
far  as  its  physical  character  ia  concerned;  its  chemical  properties 
also  class  it  with  them  in  almost  every  respect,  inasmuch  as  its 
oxides  are  mtunly  basic  in  their  behavior. 
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It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  native  state;  but  a  sulphide,  BiaSs, 
bismuth  glance  and  a  telluride,  tetradymite,  also  occur  in  nature. 
Bismuth  is  obtained  from  the  latter  by  roasting  to  the  oxide  BiaOs 
and  reducing  with  charcoal.  The  native  metal  is  usually  very 
pure.  If  refining  is  necessary,  the  fused  metal  ia  allowed  to  flow 
over  a  hot,  somewhat  inclined  iron  plate,  so  that  the  impuritiea 
are  oxidized.  The  amount  of  bismuth  found  in  nature  is  not 
ver\-  great. 

Physical  Properties. — Bismuth  is  externally  very  similar  to 
antimony;  it  ia  crystallized  and  very  brittle  and  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  but  differs  from  antimony  iii  having  a  reddish-white  color. 
Sp.  g.  =  9.S23.  It  melts  at  2S0.3°  and  boila  at  1420°.  It  can 
be  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Chemical  Properties.— At  ordinary  temperatures  bismuth  is 
unaffected  by  the  air.  On  being  heated  it  turns  to  the  trioxide. 
It  combines  with  the  halogens  directly.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  readily  to  form  the  nitrate.  On  being  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  sulphur  dioxide  and  forms  the  sul- 
phate.    No  hydrogen  compound  of  bismuth  ia  known. 

Bismuth  ia  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  easily  fusible  alloys 
such  as  are  used  in  making  casts  of  woodcuts,  stereotypea,  etc. 
The  most  common  of  these  alloys  are  Newtfon's  metal  (8  bismuth, 
5  lead,   3  tin;    melting-point  94,5°),  Rose's  metal   (2  bismuth, 

1  lead,  1  tin ;  melting-point  93  75"^  and  Wood's  metal  (4  bismuth, 

2  lead,  1  tin,  1  cadmium;   melting-point  60.5°). 

Halogen  Compounds, 

171.  Compounds  of  the  type  BiXa  only  are  known.  Bismuth 
chloride,  BiOj,  is  formed  by  direct  eynthesis  from  the  elements, 
but  more  easily  by  dissolving  bismuth  in  aqua  regia.  It  is  white 
and  crystallized.  Its  melting-point  is  between  225°  and  230°  and 
its  boiling-point  at  435°.  Its  vapor  density,  11.35  (air— 1),  gives 
it  the  formula  BiClj.  On  being  dissolved  in  a  little  water  it  forms  a 
sinipy  liquid ;  an  excess  of  water  gives  bismuth  ozychloride,  BiOCI, 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  oxychloride  is  a  white  powder,  ia- 
soluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  acids. 
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Oxygen   Compounds. 

172.  Three  oxides  are  known:   BiO,  BiaOa,  and  Bi02. 

Bismutlioui  ozids,  BiO,  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alkaline  etannoua 
chloride  solution  to  a  solution  of  bismuth  chloride.  It  is  deposited 
03  a  dark-brown  precipitate  of  BiO.  When  heat«d  in  the  air  it  smolders 
like  tinder.  It  ia  doubtful  whether  this  precipitate  is  a  homogeneous 
substance  or  a  mixture  of  BijO,  with  finely  divided  bismuth. 

Bismutii  trioxide,  BijOa,  is  the  most  familiar  oxide  of  this  ele- 
ment. It  has  strictly  basic  properties.  In  order  to  prepare  it  we 
can  heat  the  nitrate  or  carbonate  or  we  can  precipitate  the  hydroxide 
from  the  solution  of  a  bismuth  salt  by  means  of  a  base  and  heat 
the  precipitate.  If  a  boiling  solution  of  a  bismuth  salt  is  treated 
with  caustic  potash,  the  trioxide  separates  out  in  glisteoing  needles 
of  microscopic  dimensions.  Like  the  corresponding  oxides  of 
arsenic  and  antimony,  it  is  dimorphic. 

Bismuth  dioxide,  BiO„  has  been  little  studied;  it  is  a  reddish-yellow 
powder. 

BiBmuth  pentozide,  Bi,0|,  appears  as  a  reddish-brown  powder,  which 
is  very  unstable  and  evolves  oxygen  on  heating,  as  it  also  does  when 
warmed  with  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  convert  it 
into  the  corresponding  pentachloride,  BiCl^  but  produces  the  trichloride 
BiCl,  and  free  chlorine. 

Hydroxides  and  Salts. 

173.  Bismuth  hydroxide,  Bi(0H)3,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
a  bismuth  salt  with  an  alkali.  It  is  an  amorphous  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  potassium  hydroxide  or  ammonia.  At  100°  it  goes 
over  into  the  compound  BiO 'OH  with  the  loss  of  a  molecule  of 
water.  Both  of  these  hydroxides  are  wholly  basic  in  character. 
The  salts  derived  from  Bi(0H)3  are  called  neutral,  those  from 
BiO  OH  basic. 

The  neutral  nitrate,  Bi(N03)3,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  bis- 
muth in  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  with  five  molecules  of  water 
in  large  translucent  triclinic  prisms.  It  is  deliquescent.  The 
addition  of  much  water  converts  it  into  the  bamc  nitrates,  several 
of  which  are  known.  By  treating  the  neutral  nitrate  with  about 
20  parts  of  boiling  water  a  product  is  obtained  whose  composition 
is  not  perfectly  constant  for  different  preparations,  but  corresponds 
nearly    to    the    formula   (Bi303)6(N305)6(H20)s,    or    2BiON03 
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SUMMARY  OF   THE  NITROGEN  GROUP. 


+  Bi(N03)3+3Bi(OH)3.    Tlus  is  the  biamutii  subnitrate,  which 
ia  used  in  medicine. 

BismuA  sulphate,  612(804)3,  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous 
white  substance  when  the  metal  is  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.     With  water  it  forms  a  basic  sulphate,  Biz(0H)4S04, 

Sulphur  Compounds, 

174.  Bismuth  trisulphide  is  found  in  nature  (S  170);  artificially 
it  can  be  prepared  by  heating  bismuth  with  sulphur  or  by  leading 
hydn^en  sulphide  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  bismuth  salt. 
In  the  latter  case  it  comes  down  ss  an  amorphous  black  powder 
that  is  easily  soluble  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alkalies  and  their  sulphides,  hence  forms  no  sulpho-salts.  When 
heated  with  an  alkali  sulphide  solution  to  200°  it  takes  on  a  crys- 
talline form  similar  to  that  of  the  natural  mineral. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  NITROGEN  GROUP. 

175.  Like  the  halogens  and  the  elements  of  the  oxygen  group, 
the  elements  just  discussed,  viz.  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
antimony  and  bismuth,  also  form  a  natural  group.  Their  family 
relation  shows  itself  even  in  the  formula  types  of  their  compounds. 
The  hydrogen  compounds  have  the  type  RH3  (lacking  with  bis- 
muth), the  halogen  compounds  RX3  and  RXg  (the  latter  also  lack- 
bg  with  bismuth),  the  oxygen  compounds  R2O3  and  R206.  In 
other  words,  the  elements  of  this  group  are  trivalent  or  pentivalent. 
We  find  here,  just  as  in  the  groups  previously  studied,  that,  as  the 
atomic  weight  increases,  a  gradual  change  occurs  in  the  physical 
properties.    This  is  shown  by  the  following  small  table: 


N. 

P. 

Aa. 

Sb. 

Bi. 

Atomic  weight.  .  . 

Specific  gifivity. . . 

(Water- 1) 

14.01 
0-8SA 
Uquid 

31,0 
1.8-2.1 

+  44.4° 

+  278° 

yellow  or  red 

74.  D6 
4.7-5.7 

ca.  smr 

120.2 

R.7 

629= 
1440° 
whiu 

:o8.o 

9.8 

Bolling-prant. . . . . 

-194.4° 
colorlcm 

gray 

pink 

In  the  chemical  properties,  also,  regular  variations  are  to  be 
observed,  all  of  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the  general  statement 
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that  the  metalloid  character  gives  way  to  the  metallic  character 
as  the  atomic  weight  increases.  Nitrogen  forms  either  indifferent 
or  acid-forming  oxides  only;  so  does  phosphorus;  arsenic,  on  the 
contrary,  displays  a  very  feebly  basic  character  in  arsenious  oxide, 
since  this  oxide  forms  the  trichloride  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
trichloride  reacting  inversely  with  water,  however,  and  breaking 
up  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  araenious  oxide.  In  antimony 
trioxide  thb  basic  character  is  a  little  stronger;  some  salts  and 
double  salts  of  it  with  acids  are  known.  The  corresponding  chlo- 
ride does  not  suffer  an  immediate  hydrolytic  dissociation  with 
water,  but  oxychloridea  are  formed,  which  require  a  great  deal 
of  water  to  convert  them  entirely  into  the  trioxide.  While  the 
highest  oxides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  have  strictly  acid  prop- 
erties, with  bismuth  the  acidic  nature  has  practically  disappeared; 
the  oxide  JliaOj  has  exclusively  ba^c  properties  and  the  higher 
oxide  BiaOfi  acts  like  a  peroxide,  giving  off  oxygen  readily  (it 
generates  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid)  and  going  over  into 
the  lower  oxide  BiaOg.  Bismuth  trichloride,  BiCls,  gives  the  oxy- 
chloride,  BiOCl,  with  water  and  this  b  not  decomposed  by  an 
excess  of  water. 

In  the  hydrogen  compounds,  too,  the  gradual  change  of  the 
properties  is  very  apparent.  Consider  the  stability  for  example: 
ammonia  requires  a  very  high  temperature  for  decomposition; 
phosphine  and  arsine  a  much  lower  temperature;  stibine  is  unstable 
at  ordinary  temperatures  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  oxygen, 
and  the  hydrogen  compound  of  bismuth  is  so  unstable  that  the 
conditions  for  its  formation  and  existence  have  not  yet  been 
ascertainable.  A  similar  change  is  noticeable  in  their  ability 
to  form  XHi  ions  in  aqueous  solutions;  it  is  strong  In  ammonia, 
much  weaker  in  phosphine  and  wholly  absent  in  arsine  and 
stibine. 

In  the  sulphur  compounds  a  progressive  change  of  color  la 
observed.  VSi  is  bright  yellow,  AsaSs  deep  yellow,  SbaSg  red 
and  Bi2S6  black.  The  first  three  are  sulpho-anhydrides  of  sulpho- 
acids  (§  164);  bismuth  sulphide  is  not,  however,  thus  displaying 
again  the  more  basic  nature  of  bismuth. 
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CARBON. 

176.  Carbon  occurs  in  nature  both  free  and  combined.  In 
combination  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Baits  of  carbonic 
acid,  atmve  all  in  calcium  carbonate,  limestone,  which  is  of  the 
nidest  occurrence  and  is  even  known  to  form  great  mountains. 
Farther,  carbon  is  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  animals  and 
planta.  It  is  found  in  these  in  numerous  compounds.  Still  larger 
is  the  number  of  artificially  prepared  carbon  compounds.  The  com- 
pounds of  carbon  exceed  in  number  all  other  compounds  together. 
For  this  reason  and  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  carbon 
compounds  it  is  customary  to  treat  them  by  themselves,  as  "  organic 
chemistry."  However,  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  general 
sarvey  of  the  elements,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  discuss  certain 
compounds  of  carbon  in  inorganic  chemistry  as  well. 

AUotropic  Forms  of  Carbon. 

We  know  of  three:   diamond,  graphite  and  amorphous  carbon. 

(a)  Diamond. — Lavoisier  found,  in  1773,  that  this  mineral 
can  be  burned  to  carbon  dioxide.  In  1S14  Davy  proved  that, 
when  diamond  bums,  nothing  else  thail  this  gas  is  formed,  so 
that  diamond  must  be  pure  carbon.  Furthermore  when  the 
carbon  dioxide  given  off  by  the  combustion  of  diamond  is  absorbed 
by  sodium  hydroxide,  a  soda  is  produced  which  is  in  every  respect 
identical  with  ordinary  soda.  Indeed,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  manufacture  diamonds  from  amorphous  carbon  (see  below). 

The  diamond  crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system.  Usually  it 
is  colorless,  but  yellow  and  black  diamonds  are  also  known;  the 
black  ones  are  called  carbonado.  The  specific  gravity  of  diamond 
is  3.50-3.55.  It  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  The 
refractive  index  is  very  high:  n=2.42.  Thg  diamond  is  so  hard 
that  it  scratches  all  other  substances.  If  it  is  subjected  to  a 
very  high  temperature  in  the  absence  of  air,  it  gradually  turns  to 
graphite.  It  resists  the  action  of  the  strongest  oxidizing-agents, 
e.g.  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 

In  1893  M0188AN  succeeded  in  makmg  diamonds  artificially, 
although  they  were  very  small,  the  largest  being  about  0.5  mm.  in 
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diameter.    His  method  consists  essentially  in  dissolving  carbon 
in  molten  iron  at  a  high  temperature  and  then  cooling  It  rapidly. 


^JU 


Flo.  39, — Artificial  Diamonds  (Maonifibd). 

This  is  accomplished  as  follows:  Iron  is  brought  in  contact  with 
pure  carbon  (sugar  charcoal)  in  the  electric  furnace  at  a  high  tem- . 
perature.  After  the  iron  has  become  saturated  with  carbon  at 
about  3000°,  the  fused  mass  is  suddenly  cooled  by  pouring  it  into 
a  hole  drilled  in  a  copper  block,  which  is  kept  cold  by  water,  and 
at  once  covering,  the  cavity  with  an  iron  stopper.  When  the  iron 
is  all  cold  it  is  dissolved  away  by  acids,  leaving  the  carbon  which 
did  not  combine  with  the  iron.  This  residual  carbon  consists 
partly  of  snmll  diamonds,  which  are  identical  with  the  natural 
diamond  in  hardness,  crystal  form,  etc.  Fig.  39  presents  an 
enlarged  view  of  some  artificial  specimens;  they  display  the  same 
properties  as  the  rough  natural  diamonds,  particularly  the  rounded 
edges  and  angles  and  the  striations. 

The  formation  of  the  diamond  by  this  method  has  been  explained 
by  Bakhuis  Roozi:boom  as  follows :  In  all  probability  the  transition 
of  diamond  into  graphite  is  endotherniic.  For  this  reason  diamond 
is  the  more  stable  form  at  lower  teinperatures,  graphite  at  higher 
ones,  in  analogy  to  the  rhombic  and  monoclinic  modilications  of 
sulphur.  But,  whilc'the  velocity  of  transformation  of  monoclinic 
sulphur  is  fairly  great  at  low  temperatures  and  the  monoclinic 
sulphur  can  thus  exist  only  for  a  short  time  below  its  transition 
point,  the  transition  velocity  of  graphite  into  diamond  is  practically 
zero  for  temperatures  below  1000".  Carbon  that  has  cr^'Stallized 
from  molten  iron  in  the  form  of  graphite  cannot,  therefore,  pass  over 
into  diamond.     The  rapiti  cooling  of  the  molten  iron,  however. 
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has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  carbon  into  the  region  of  temperature 
in  which  diamond  is  the  stable  modification;  it  can  therefore 
separate  in  this  form  from  its  solution. 

The  electric  furnace  that  Moissan  used  for  these  and  numerous 
other  experiments  ia  very  simple  in  construction.  It  consists  of  two 
blocks  of  unslaked  lime  that  fit  tightly  together.     In  the  lower  block 


Pia.  40. — Moissan's  Electric  Furnace  (CROSS-SEcnoif). 

there  is  a  trough  in  which  the  carbon  terminals  are  laid.  The  upper 
block  is  slightly  hollowed  out  on  its  lower  side  bo  as  to  reflect  the  heat 
rays  on  to  the  crucible.  Fig.  40  shows  a  cross-section  of  an  electric 
furnace,  Fig.  41  a  picture  of  the  same  apparatus  in  operation. 

The  temperatures  obtained  in  the  electric  furnace  are  as  follows: 

Current  of   30  amperes  and  55  volts  with  a  steam-engine  of   4H.P.,  2250° 
"       "  100       "         "    45    "       "   ■'  "  "    8    "       2500° 

"       "450       "         "    70    "       "   "  "  "50   "       3000° 


Fio.  41. — Moissan's  Furnace  in  Operation.     (After  Moibsan.) 
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The  lost-named  temperature'  caa  however  only  be  mamtained  for  a 
brief  period,  aa  the  imalaked  lime  soon  melts  and  flows  like  water.  At 
2500°  the  lime  becomes  crystalline  in  structure  after  a  few  minutes. 

(b)  Graphite  ia  also  crystallized  carbon.  Unlike  diamond,  it  is 
very  soft  and  opaque  and  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 
Sp.  g.  =2.09-2.23,  As  was  stated  above,  graphite  can  be  pre- 
pared artificially  by  the  crj'stallization  of  carbon  from  molten  iron 
and  by  heating  diamond  strongly.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
graphite.  If  graphite  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  perfectly  diy 
potassium  chlorate  and  very  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  turns  to  a 
yellow  crystallized  substance  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in 
addition  to  carbon,  and  called  grafiiilic  acid.  This  substance  is 
peculiar  in  that  it  decomposes  explosively  on  heating  and  yields  a 
large  volume  of  extremely  fine  amorphous  carbon.  Graphite  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils,  crucibles,  electrodes. 


(c)  Amorphous  Carbon. — This  is  obtained  In  the  purest  state 
by  charring  sugar.  The  resulting  mass  is  boiled  with  acids  to 
remove  the  mineral  matter  and  finally  heated  red-hot  in  a  current 
of  chlorine  for  quite  a  while  to  remove  all  the  hydrogen.  It  can 
also  be  prepared  from  soot.  Amorphous  carbon  is  opaque,  black 
and  infusible.  At  the  highest  temperature  that  Moissan  could 
reach  with  his  furnace  by  employing  a  current  of  2000  amperes 
and  80  volts  (obtained  with  a  300  horse-power  engine)  it  was  barely 
possible  to  make  carbon  sublime.  The  sublimate  was  graphite. 
Amorphous  carbon  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5-2.3. 

Various  sorts  of  amorphous  carbon  are  known.  JTiey  are 
probably  different  allotropic  modifications,  or  mixtures  of  such. 
GffiS  carbon  and  coke  arc  obtained  as  residues  in  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  coal.  They  conduct  heat  and  electricity.  Wood  charcoal 
is  very  porous  and  can  condense  large  quantities  of  gases  in  its 
pores,  e.g.  90  times  its  own  volume  of  ammonia  (see  also  g  111), 
When  warmed  or  when  the  pressure  is  reduced,  these  gases  all 
escape  again.  Bone-black  is  obtained  by  heating  bones  away 
from  air;  the  resulting  black  mass  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  to  remove  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  present.  It  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  coloring- matter  and  certain  salts,  e.g.  lead 
salts,  from  liquids.  The  charcoal  obtained  from  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  sugar  is  noted  for  its  peculiar  lustre.      These  different 
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aorta  of  charcoal  do  not  consist  of  pure  carbon  but  contain  other 
substances  in  small  proportions.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  carbon 
conducts  heat  and  electricity  better  the  longer  it  has  been  exposed 
to  a  high  temperature. 

177.  The  various  kinds  of  carbon  all  find  their  respective  uses.  Soot, 
or  lampblack,  serves  for  the  preparation  of  India  ink  and  black  paint. 
Ga»  carbon  {coke),  being  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  is  used  in  the 
electrical  industry.  Wood  charcoal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder ;  animal  charcoal,  or  bone-black,  as  a  water-filter  to  remove  color- 
ing-matter, ill-amelling  gases  or  injurious  salts  (lead  salts)  from  drink- 
ing-water; it  is  also  emploj-ed  in  enormous  quantities  in  sugar  reAneriea 
to  decolorize  si^ar  liquids. 

By  far  the  most  important  use  of  carbon  is  as  a  f  u  e  I .  The  heat 
generated  by  the  burning  of  coal  warms  our  houses,  drives  our  steam- 
engines,  etc. 

The  principal  kinds  used  as  fuels  are  charcoal,  coke,  anthracUe  coal, 
bUuminous  coal,  brown  coal  (lignile)  and  peat. 

Charcoal  (wood  charcoal)  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the  colliers. 
Long  sticks  of  wood  are  piled  in  a  lai^e  heap,  covered  with  sod  and 
ignited  at  the  bottom.  The  wood  smolders  away  slowly  and  becomes 
completely  charred.  This"  charcoal-pit"  process  is  not  at  all  economical, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  volatile  products  are  lost;  it  is  carried  on  exten- 
Kvely  (Fig.  i'2),  but  it  is  being  more  and  more  replaced  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  wood  from  iron  retorts,  in  which  process  the  gaseous  and 
tarry  products  are  recovered. 


Fio.  i'l. — Charcoal  Ptt. 

Coke  is  the  re^duc  in  the  retorts  of  the  gas  fictories  after  the  coal 
has  been  deprived  of  its  volatile  products  by  heating.  It  is  also  manu- 
factured on  a  targe  scale  for  metallurgical  and  other  purposes.  Coke  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  a  great  future  as  a  fuel,  siuce  it  is  a  hard- 
burning  smokeless  fuel,  manufactured  from  the  cheap  soft  coal. 
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Peat  and  the  varimu  coats  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  geological 
process,  the  slow  decay  of  plant-remains  in  the  absence  of  air.  Peat  ia 
the  youngest  formation  and  anthracite  coal  the  oldest.  During  this 
transition  carbon  dioKide  and  methane,  CH,,  are  given  oS  and  the  residue 
becomes  richer  in  carbon  and  poorer  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  than  the 
corresponding  chief  constituent  of  plant  tissues,  cellulose.  The  fallow- 
ing table  shows  this: 


Cirbon. 

Hydro«w. 

Ojtrgmi. 

60,0% 

60.0 

67.0 

85.8 

94.0 

6.0% 

5.9 

5.8 

5.8 

3.4 

44.0% 

The  plants  of  which  these  formations  ori^nally  consisted  are  different. 
Peat  appears  from  its  structure  to  have  come  chiefly  from  swampy 
growths,  mosses  and  the  like;  mineral  coal  from  extinct  plants.,  gigantic 
hOTsetails  (equiseta),  lepidodendra  and  ugillarin. 

Molecular  and  Atomic  Weight  of  Carbon. — Chemical  Properties. 

178.  The  carbon  molecule  probably  contains  a  large  number  of 
atoms.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  determine  how  large  this 
number  is.  It  is  supposed  that  graphite  has  a  larger  number  of 
atoms  to  the  molecule  than  amorphous  carbon,  and  diamond  more 
than  graphite,  since  graphite  and  diamond  are  less  easily  attacked 
by  chemical  reagents  and  because  they  are  denser.   ■ 

A  determination  of  the  vapor  density  of  carbon  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  The  measurement  of  the  melting-point 
depression  that  carbon  produces  in  iron  is  also  impracticable; 
however,  it  is  known  that  even  a  small  percentage  of  carbon  causes 
a  considerable  lowering  of  the  melting-point  of  iron  {see  §  304). 

It  can  be  shown  in  the  following  way,  however,  that  the  number 
of  atoms  in  the  carbon  molecule  must  be  very  great.  By  the 
oxidation  of  amorphous  carbon  with  potassium  permanganate 
meUitic  acid  is  formed,  which  contains  12  carbon  atoms  to  the 
molecule.  This  makes  it  quite  probable  that  the  carbon  mole- 
cule contains  at  least  12  atoms,  for  in  the  oxidation  of  organic 
Bubstaneea  the  products  almost  always  contain  either  a  smallo: 
or  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  to  the  molecule.     For  the 
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following  reason  it  ia,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  number 
ot  atoms  in  the  carbon  molecule  is  much  greater  than  12.  When 
mar»h-gas,  CH4,  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  ethylene,  G2H4, 
is  formed  among  other  things.  If  this  is  then  treated  in  the  same 
ft-ay,  acetylene,  CaHg,  is  obtained,  and  from  this  again  benzene, 
CeHe-  On  conducting  benzene  vapor  through  a  glowmg  tube, 
naj^halene,  CioHg,  -ptfrem,  CiaHio,  etc.,  are  formed.  If  cither 
of  the  latter  b  heated  still  higher  (in  the  absence  of  air)  carbon 
is  deposited.  We  thus  see  that  as  the  temperature  rises  the  num- 
bw  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule  steadily  increases.  The 
final  product  of  these  operations,  carbon,  will  therefore  probably 
contain  a  considerably  larger  number  of  atoms  in  its  molecule 
than  naphthalene  or  pyrene. 

Carbon  can  unite  directly  with  many  elements.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  combines  with  fluorine  only,  Moissan  intro- 
duced lampblack  into  fluorine  gas,  and  the  carbon  commenced 
to  glow;  when  fluorine  was  present  in  excess  carbon  tetrafluoride, 
CF^,  was  formed. 

Hydrogen  combines  with  carbon  directly  to  form  acety- 
lene and  a  small  quantity  of  marsh-gas,  when  an  electric  arc  is 
passed  between  two  carbons  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Of 
all  the  many  compounds  consisting  of  only  carbon  and  hydrogen 
these  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  obtained  by  direct  synthesis. 
T'nder  analogous  conditions  carbon  unites  with  chlorine  to 
form  perchloroethane,  C2Cla,  and  hexachlorobenzene,  Cede. 

Oxygen  unites  with  carbon  at  an  elevated  temperature  to 
form  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  or  carbon  dioxide,  CO2,  according  as 
carbon  or  oxygen  is  in  excess.  If  sulphur  vapor  is  passed  over 
red-hot  coals,  carbon  disulphide,  CS2,  is  produced. 

The  elements  of  the  nitrogen  group,  N,  P,  As,  Sb  and 
Bi,  do  not  combine  with  carbon  directly.  Silicon  and  car- 
bon unite  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  furnace  to  form  CSi, 
carborundum,  which  ia  so  hard  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  powder  for 
polishing  glass  and  precious  stones. 

Moissan  also  found  that  many  metals  are  able  to  combine 
*itii  carbon  at  a  very  high  temperature,  forming  carbides.  This 
was  previously  known  to  be  true  of  iron  and  certain  other 
metals. 
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The  difference  in  the  behavior  of  these  carbides  (owarda  water  is 
int«resting.  Iron  carbide  is  unaffected  by  it;  calcium  carbide  gives 
acetylene,  C,H,;  aluminium  carbide  yields  methane;  other  carbides 
gi\'e  mixtures  of  the  two  hydrocarbons;  uranium  carbide  produces 
methane  and  also  liquid  and  sohd  hydrocarbons. 

179.  The  atomu:  weight  of  carbon  has  been  determined  with 
great  accuracy  by  Dumas  and  Stas.  The  averages  for  the 
different  series  of  experiments,  each  of  which  showed  little 
variation,  were  as  follows: 

Ratio  by  weight  of  carbon  to  oxygen  in  carbon  di- 
oxide  from   the    combustion   of: 


Natural  graphite 2.9994: 

Artificial       "       2.9995; 

Mamond 3.0002 


0000 
8.0000 
8.0000 


The  ratio  of  carbon  to  oxygen  in  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  very 
close  to  3:8.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  carbon  dioxide  points  to 
a  molecular  weight  of  44  for  this  gas,  it  must  contain,  according 
to  this  ratio,  12.00  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  and  32  parts  of 
oxygen.  The  formula  is  therefore  CjOa.  Inasmuch  as  no  carbon 
compound  is  known  whose  molecular  weight  includes  less  than  12 
parts  of  carbon,  we  have  COj  as  the  formula;  hence  the  atomic 
weight  of  carbon  must  be  12.00  for  0'"16, 

Compounds  with  Hydrogen. 

180.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  form  a  very  large  number  of  com- 
pounds (hydrocarbons),  which  are  more  fully  discusaed  in  organic 
chemistry.    Two  of  them  will  be  treated  here  briefly. 

Hethane,  also  called  marsh-^as  and  fire-damp,  is  the  only  hydro- 
carbon with  just  one  atom  of  carbon.  It  occurs  in  nature  in 
volcanic  gases;  moreover,  it  gushes  out  of  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  oil-wells  at  Baku  and  various  places  in  America. 
It  is  an  important  constituent  of  "natural  gas."  It  owes  the 
name  "marah-gaa"  to  the  fact  that  it  arises  from  swamps,  especially 
when  the  decaying  vegetation  at  the  bottom  is  stirred  up.  It 
is  called  "fire-damp  "  because  it  occurs  in  coal  beds  {§  177),  from 
which  it  escapes  when  they  are  broken  up.  It  forms  a  violently 
explosive  mixture  with  air,  which  is  frequently  the  cause  of  mine 
explosions.  For  its  modes  of  formation  and  its  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties  reference  should  be  had  to  Oho,  Chem.,  §  29. 
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i8i.  Acel::^eiu,  C,H],  is  a  colorless  gas  of  a  disagreeable  odor.    It  is 
soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  18°  and  becomes  liquid  at  18° 
under  83  atmospheres.    Its  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaceable  by  metab. 
It  is  manufactured  by  decomposing  calcium  carbide  with  water; 
CaC, +2H,0-  Ca(OH), +C,H,. 

Calcium  carbide  is  jwepared  by  heating  coke  with  unslaked  lime 
(CaO)  in  the  electric  furnace.  The  calcium  formed  by  the  action  of 
carbon  on  Ume  unites  with  carbon  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace to  form  CaC^.  Acetylene  burns  with  a  vivid  ilame  on  coming 
out  of  a  small  orifice  under  pressure.  Since  it  can  be  prepared  from 
calcium  carbide  pretty  cheaply,  it  is  used  rather  extensively  in  small 
s^'stems  for  illuminating  purposes.  When  mixed  with  air  and  ignited 
it  explodes  vehemently;  the  compounds  with  metals  are  also  explosive. 
It  is  endothermic  and  can  be  exploded  by  fulminating  mercury. 

The  combustion  of  acetylene  is  another  iUustration  of  the  rule  of 
{ 137,  that  reactions  are  in  most  cases  of  a  simpler  nature  ttuin  the 
chemical  equations  indicate.    The  equation  here  is: 

2CijH,  +5p,-4COj  +2H,0. 
According  to  this  equation  the  combustion  should  be  septi  molecular. 
BoKB  and  Cain  proved,  however,  that  the  reaction  has  more  than  one 
stage,  the  first  stage  being  represented  by  the  bimolecular  equaticn; 

C-Il,+0,-2C0+H,; 
CO  and  H,  then  bum  further  to  COj  and  HjO. 

From  a  kinetic  standpoint,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  polymolecular 
reactions  should  be  rare,  for  the  probability  of  a  large  number  of  mole- 
cules coming  together  in  just  such  a  way  that  a  reaction  can  take  place 
is  indeed  very  alight.  The  reaction  is  more  likely  to  proceed  in  a  way 
which  involves  the  interaction  of  only  very  few  molecules. 

Compounds  with  Oxygen. 
Three    oxygen    compounds    of    carbon   are   known:     carbon 
monoxide,  CO,  carbon  dioxide,  CO2,  and  carbon  suboxide,  CgCj. 
For  the  latter  compound,  see  Org.  Chem.  §  166. 

CARBON  HOHOZIDE,  CO. 
i8a.  This  gaseous  compound  is  always  formed  when  carbon 
bums  in  a  limited  supply  of  air  or  oxygen.  A  number  of  carbon 
compounds  also  yield  carbon  monoxide  when  burned  under  this 
same  condition.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  carbon 
on  oxygen  compounds,  e.g.,  by  heating  zinc  oxide,   ZnO  with 
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carbon.  On  passing  steam  over  red-hot  coals  a  mixture  of  hydrc^n 
and  carbon  monoxide  is  produced : 

C+HuO-CO+Ha. 

ThiB  mixture  goes  by  the  name  of  water-gat.  It  is  used  on  a  large 
scale  for  heatJng  and  lighting,  especially  in  America.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  charged  with  the  vapor  of  hydrocarbons  rich  in  carbon, 
since  its  own  flame  is  not  luminous.  The  use  of  the  incandescent  gas- 
light (S291)  makes  this  "  carburetting  "  unnecessary.  Water-gas  cuii- 
taiuing  50%  of  carbon  monoxide  is  very  poisnnoU3(ORO.CHEU.  }  241). 

Carbon  monoxide  b  also  formed  by  the  reduction  of  carbon 
dioxide  with  red-hot  carbon: 

C-I-C02-2CO. 

Thb  reaction  is  limited  by  the  reverse  one  and  we  have  here  a 
case  of  balanced  action  expressed  by 

C  +  C02j=t2CO. 

In  view  of  the  caloric  effect  of  the  reaction, 

2CO-'C-l-CO3-l-3900  Cal., 

an  elevation  of  temperature  must,  according  to  Le  Chateuer's 
rule  (5  51),  Increase  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide;  a  depression 
of  temperature,  the  opposite.  Experience  has  shown  this  to  be 
actually  the  case.  As  the  temperature  rises  the  quantity  of  carbon 
monoxide  increases  rapidly  and  at  1000"  there  is  still  a  very  small 
amount  of  dioxide.  At  445°,  on  the  other  hand,  practically  aU 
the  carbon  monoxide  is  changed  into  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon. 
This  result  is  surprising,  because  the  same  change  should  also 
occur  at  lower  temperatures;  nevertheless,  carbon  monoxide  seems 
perfectly  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  as  high  as  200°. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  must,  as  in  analogous  cases,  be 
sought  in  the  very  great  retardation  of  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
2C0— *C02  +  C  when  the  temperature  sinks.  On  using  certain 
catalyzers,  e.g.  finely  divided  nickel,  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
2CO— »C02-I-C  becomes  measurable  as  low  as  256°. 

These  measurements  have  shown  that  the  decomposition  of 
carbon  monoxide  Into  carbon  dioxide  and  carbon  b  not  a  bimolecu- 
iar  reaction,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  above  equation,  but 
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a  unimolecular  one.  To  explain  this  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  decomposition  takes  place  in  two  stages:  I.  CO-C+0; 
II.  CO  +  0  — CO2.  If  we  assume  that  the  second  stage  has  an 
infinite  velocity,  it  is  only  the  first  that  is  really  measured,  i.e.  a 
unimolecular  reaction. 

The  reduction  of  salts  of  carbonic  acid  also  furnishes  a  method 
of  preparing  carbon  monoxide.  If  chalk  (Ca(X)3)  or  magnesite 
(MgCOa)  is  heated  with  zinc  dust,  pure  carbon  monoxide  is  formed: 

CaCOa  +  Zn  -  CaO + ZnO + CO. 

Physical  Properties. — Carbon  monoxide  is  a  colorless,  odorless 
gas  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0.967  {air  =  l).  It  is  hard  to  condense, 
its  critical  temperature  being  —139.5°  and  its  critical  pressure 
35.5  atmospheres.  It  boils  at  —190°  and  solidifies  at  —211°,  It 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

183.  Chemical  Properties. — Carbon  monoxide  bums  with  a 
characteristic  blue  flame  to  carbon  dioxide.  It  can  unite  with 
chlorine  directly  to  form  phosgene,  COCI2,  and  also  with  sulphur 
(at  an  elevated  temperature)  to  form  carbon  oxysulphide,  COS; 
both  compounds  are  gaseous,  .^gain,  it  unites  directly  with 
nickel  and  iron,  giving  the  compounds  Ni(C0)4  and  Fe(C0)5 
(£S  214  and  311). 

On  account  of  its  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen,  it  displays 
strong  reducing  power,  especially  at  high  temperatures.  Thus 
metallic  oxides,  like  FejOg,  CuO,  etc.,  are  easily  converted  into  the 
metals  when  hot.  Some  compounds  are  reduced  by  carbon  mon- 
oxide even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Palladium  is  precipitated 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  palladious  chloride  and  an  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  (prepared  by  dissolving  silver  oxide  in  ammonium 
hydroxide  to  the  point  of  saturation)  is  turned  black  by  the  gas 
on  account  of  formation  of  the  metal.  Both  of  these  reactions  serve 
for  the  detection  of  carbon  monoxide. 

An  ammoniacal  cuprous  chloride  solution  absorbs  the  gas 
because  of  the  formation  of  a  compound,  Cu2ClaCO+2H20, 
which  can  be  isolated  in  the  crjstalline  state  but  decomposes  again 
very  readily. 

The  compomtion  of  carbon  monoxide  can  be  determined  by 
exploding  a  mixture  of  the  gas  -with  oxygen.  It  is  then  found  that 
2  vols.  CO  unite  with  1  vol-  0;  to  form  2  vols.  CO2.  This  together 
with  the  vapor  density  establishes  the  formula  as  CO. 
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CAItBOF  DIOXIDE,  CARBOHIC  ACID  AITETDRIDE,  CO^ 

184.  This  compound  occurs  not  only  by  itself  but  also  in  com- 
bination. It  is  a  regular  constituent  of  the  air  (5  106);  many 
mineral  waters  contain  the  free  gas;  in  some  places  of  the  earth 
(in  the  Dog's  Grotto  at  Naples  and  the  famous  Poison  Valley  in 
Java)  it  comes  up  out  of  the  ground  and  it  is  also  found  in  volcanic 
exhalations.  The  most  minerals  and  rocks  contain  numerous 
extremely  small  cavities,  partly  filled  with  liquid  carbon  dioxide. 
Combined,  it  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  (§  176). 

Carbon  dioxide  results  from  the  combustion  of  carbon  in  an 
excess  of  oxygen  and  also  from  the  direct  decomposition  of  many 
salts  of  carbonic  acid  (carbonates)  by  heat: 

2NaHCO3=-Na2C03+H2O+CO2;  CaCOs-CaO  +  COa. 

caiboa&te. 

Moreover,  it  is  formed  when  a  carbonate  ie  decomposed  by  an 
acid: 

Na2COs+2Ha=2NaCH-H20  +  C03. 

By  the  action  of  oxygen  at  high  temperatures  all  carbon  com- 
pounds are  burned  with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  carbon  on  oxygen  compounds,  e.g. 
by  heating  powdered  charcoal  with  an  excess  of  copper  oxide; 
finally  also  by  the  interaction  of  carbon  compounds  and  oxygen 
compounds.  This  latter  action  is  the  basis  of  the  general  method 
for  determining  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  organic  substances; 
they  are  heated  together  with  copper  oxide  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed  is  absorbed  in  a  weighed  amount  of  caustic  potash. 

Physical  PToperiies. — Carbon  dioxide  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  pressures  is  a  gas  with  a  somewhat  pungent  odor  and  taste. 
Sp.  g.  =  1.529  (air=l).  It  is  thus  about  half  again  as  heai.7  as 
air,  so  that  in  those  places  where  it  comes  out  of  the  earth,  as  in 
the  Dog's  Grotto  at  Naples,  it  stays  in  a  laj-er  close  to  the  ground 
and  a  dog,  for  instance,  is  suffocated  while  a  man  can  breathe 
with  comfort.  Carbon  dioxide  is  easily  condensed,  becoming  liquid 
at  0°  under  35  atmospheres  pressure.  Its  critical  temperature  is 
31.35°  and  its  critical  pressure  72.9  atm.  Liquid  carbon  dioxide 
("  liquid  carbonic  acid  ")  is  manufactured  in  great  quantities  and 
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brought  on  to  the  market  in  steel  bottles  (bombs).  It  is  a,  very 
mobile  liquid,  which  is  not  misclble  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
If  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  bomb  into  a  coarse 
linen  bag  (by  inverting  the  bomb  and  opening  the  valve),  part  of 
it  vaporizes,  absorbing  hereby  so  much  heat  that  the  remainder 
Bolidifies  in  white  flakes.  A  mixture  of  this  solid  carbon  dioxide 
with  ether,  alcohol  or  acetone  is  often  used  as  a  freezing-mixture; 
it  enables  us  to  obtain  a  temperature  of  —80°,  and  even  —140° 
in  vacuo.  When  liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  cooled  down  in  a  sealed 
tube,  it  congeals  to  aji  icy  mass,  which  melts  at  —65°. 

At  15°  carbonic  acid  gas  dissolves  in  its  own  volume  of  water 
(more  accurately  1.0020  vol.);  at  0°  in  1.7967  vol.  In  alcohol  it 
is  still  more  soluble. 

Chemical  Properties. — Carbon  dioxide  is  a  very  stable  com- 
pound ;  it  is  only  decomposed  by  intense  heat  (see  §  182)  or  by  the 
continued  action  of  induction  sparks,  breaking  up  into  oxygen  and 
carbon  monoxide.  This  decomposition  never  completes  itself,  for 
just  so  soon  as  a  certain  amount  of  these  gases  have  been  formed, 
they  reunite  with  explosion.  At  the  moment  before  the  explosion 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  still  present  becomes  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  dilute  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  monoxide  enough  to 
hinder  an  explosion;    the  explosive  limit  is  reached. 

Carbon  dioxide  cannot  be  farther  oxidized;  it  is  therefore  not 
combustible.  In  general  it  cannot  support  combustion  either. 
There  are,  however,  certain  substances  that  take  up  oxygen  from 
it  when  hot;  if  carbon  dioxide  is  mixed  with  hydrogen  and  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  carbon  monoxide  and  water  are  formed; 
when  led  over  glowing  carbon  or  when  heated  with  phosphorus  it 
is  reduced  to  carbon  monoxide.  If  a  burning  magnesium  ribbon 
is  lowered  into  carbon  dioxide,  the  oxide  of  the  metal  is  formed 
and  free  carbon  is  deposited ;  the  same  thing  happens  when  sodium 
or  potassium  is  heated  in  dr\-  carbon  dioxide. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  carlxm  dioxide  reacts  slightly  acid;  it 
is  supposed  that  this  solution  contains  a  compound  HaCOa,  of 
which  many  salts  are  known.  This  acid,  carbonic  acid,  has  not 
yet  been  isolated  in  the  free  state,  however,  since  it  gives  off  gaseous 
carbon  dioxide  ("carbonic  acid  gas")  when  its  solution  is  boiled 
or  frozen.  If  its  salts  (carbonates)  are  treated  with  an  acid,  no 
HjCOa  is  obtained  either,  for  it  breaks  up  forthwith  into  water 
and  carbon  dioxide.     Carbonic  acid  Ls  a  very  weak  acid;    it  is 
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liberated  from  its  salts  by  almost  every  other  acid.  By  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  a  carbonate  H'  ions  are  introduced  into  the 
Uquid  and  they  unite  with  the  COs"  ions  to  form  integral  H2C03 
molecules.  These,  however,  break  up  largely  into  water  and 
carbon  dioxide,  the  latter  of  which  can  only  remain  in  solution 
up  to  a  certain  amount  at  a  constant  pressure,  so  that  all  in  excess 
of  this  passes  out.  As  a  result  the  concentration  of  the  H2CO3 
molecules  cannot  exceed  a  definite  and,  in  this  case  low  limit. 
Since,  however,  the  ionization  of  these  molecules  is  very  weak, 
in  reality  all  of  the  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  acid 
(5  73). 

The  neutral  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water, 
giving  an  alkaline  reaction,  as  a  result  of  partial  hydrolysis  (§  66). 
The  acid,  H2CO3,  is  a  weak  acid,  although  its  salts,  e.g.  K2CO3, 
are  strong  electrolytes.  A  solution  of  such  a  salt,  therefore,  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  COz"  ions,  part  of  which  must  unite  with 
the  H'  ions  of  the  water  in  order  to  establish  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween carbonic  acid  and  its  ions.  The  result  of  this  is  that  other 
molecules  of  water  must  be  split  up  into  ions  in  order  to  com- 
pensate the  toss  of  H*  ions.  This  leaves  in  the  liquid  a  certain 
number  of  OH'  ions,  which  are  not  balanced  by  an  equal  number 
of  H'  ions.    The  liquid  therefore  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  carbonates  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble  in  water; 
however,  the  acid  carbonates  are  mostly  soluble.  Calcium  carbo- 
nate, e.g.,  dissolves  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  The  solu- 
tions of  such  acid  carbonates  give  off  carbon  dioxide  on  merely 
boiling,  however,  and  the  neutral  carbonates  are  precipitated. 
In  the  solid  state  also  the  acid  carbonates  give  off  carbonic  acid 
gas  very  readily  on  warming. 

Composition  of  Carbon  Dioxide. — In  connection  with  what  was 
stated  in  {  179  it  is  an  important  fact  that  no  change  of  volume 
occurs  when  carbon  bums  in  an  excess  of  oxygen: 
C+Oa-COg. 

I  vol.     1  vol. 

When  a  very  conceit trutol  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  is  elec- 
trolyzed  with  high  current  density  at  30°-40°,  potassium  percarbonale, 
KiC,0„  is  formed  at  the  anode.  In  aqueous  solution  it  sets  free  iodine 
from  KI  solution  at  once,  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  H,Oi,  since 
a  dilute  solution  of  the  latter  liberates  iodine  only  very  slowly. 
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Other  Carbon  Compotmdfi. 
185.  Cyanogen,  (CN);,  can  be  prepared  by  heating  mercuric 
cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,  or  by  treating  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
nith  copper  sulphate  solution.  It  ia  possible  that  first  cupric 
cyanide  is  formed  and  that  this  at  once  breaks  up  into  cuprous 
cyanide  and  cyanogen: 

4KCN  +  2CuSOi=2K2S04+Cu2(CN)2+(CN)a. 

Cyanogen  has  a  penetrating  odor.  When  lique&ed  it  boils  at 
-20.7°.  It  is  unaffected  by  high  temperatures.  It  dissolves  in 
Water,  but  the  solution  deposits  amorphous  brown  flaiies  after  a 
while.  It  burns  with  a  purple-tinged  flame  according  to  the 
equation 

C3N2  +  202  =  2C02-|-N2. 

The  reaction,  however,  ia  not  trimolecular,  the  first  stage  being 
C2N2  +  02  =  2CO  +  N2. 

i.e.  a  bimolecular  process. 

Thb  wa«  proved  by  Dixon  by  determining  the  velocity  of  propagatiun 
o[  the  explosion  of  mixtureB  o(  cyanogen  and  oxygen.  When  exploeive 
gas  mixturea  are  introduced  into  a  long  tube  and  their  explosion  started 
at  one  end  (by  an  electric  spark,  tor  example)  a  flame  results,  which  is 
propagated  through  the  tube  with  a  deflnit«  and  nieaaurable  velocity. 
Berthblot  called  this  Belf-propagating  flame  the  e.zphsion  ware. 

Drxov  ignited  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  cyanogen  and  1  vol.  oxygen,  obtaining 
sfter  the  explosion  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen;  the  velocity  of  the 
explosion  leave  was  found  to  be  2728  m.  per  sec.  Thereupon  he  mixed  1  vol. 
cyanogen  with  2  vols,  oxygen  in  one  instance  and  with  1  vol.  oxygen  and 
1  vol.  of  an  iadifferent  gas  in  another  instance;  in  both  cases  the  velocity 
of  the  explosion  wave  was  nearly  the  same,  viz,  2;i2l  m.  and  2'198  m,  per 
sec.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  second  volume  of  oxygen  influenced 
the  explosion  wave  in  the  same  way  as  the  indifferent  gas,  viz.  as  a  diluent. 
The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  in  the  explosion  wave  itself  only  carbon 
monoxide  and  nitrogen  are  formed,  even  in  the  prcKencc  of  an  excess  of 
oxygen.  However,  since  the  tube  contains  only  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
after  the  combustion,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  combustion  of  carbon 
monoxide  to  carbon  dioxide  is  a  secondary  process. 
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Hydrogen  cyanide,  HCN  {prussic  add),  is  important  in  inor- 
ganic chemistry  because  of  the  numerous  complex  salts  which  it 
forms.  Those  of  the  alkaUes  are  soluble  in  water  and  crystallize 
beautifully;  see  §  308.  The  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and 
mercuric  cyanide  are  also  soluble  in  water,  the  other  salts  in- 
soluble. 

The  Flame. 

i86.  A  Same  ia  produced  by  the  burning  of  a  gas;  eolids,  like 
iron,  carbon,  etc.,  burn  without  a  flame.  If  a  fiune  is  observed 
during  the  burning  of  mineral  coal,  a  candle  or  the  like,  it  la  due 


Flo.  I!.— tlBVBRSE  Flame.      Fta.  44. — Potassium  Ceilorate  FljUU 

to  the  fact  that  at  that  high  temperature  gaseous  decomposition- 
products  are  formed,  which  btun.  If  a  gas  burns  in  the  lur,  it  is 
called  a  combustible  gas  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  called  the  sup- 
porter of  the  combustion.  These  expressions  in  common  use  are 
only  relative  terms;  it  is  possible  to  light  the  oxj-gen  and  have  it 
burn  with  a  flame  in  a  gas  which  is  ordinarily  called  combustible. 
This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  in  a  way  by  the  reverse  ffame. 

This  can  be  easily  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  of  ¥Jg.  i'i- 
A  lamp-chimney  is  fitted  with  a  two-hole  cork  at  its  lower  end.    Through 
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the  narrower  hole  of  the  cork  &  small  tube  a  is  inserted  for  conducting 
in  the  gaa;  through  the  wider  hole  a  tube  b  for  the  admission  of  air, 
Hie  chimney  ia  first  removed  and  tlie  gas  luming  out  of  tube  a  lighted 
and  Bo  regulated  as  to  produce  a.  small  flame.  Then  the  chimttey  is 
replaced;  the  flame  continues  to  bum  quietly,  inasmuch  as  plenty  of 
air  ij  supplied  by  the  wider  tube.  Thereupon  the  gas  supply  is  gradu- 
ally  increased  and  at  a  certain  moment  the  small  flame  at  the  end  of  a 
is  extinguished  and  a  large  pale  flame  appears  at  the  end  of  b;  it  is  ab 
burning  in  the  gas  which  fills  the  chimney.  This  is  the  reverse  flame 
of  air  in  illuminattng-^as.  At  the  same  time  the  excess  of  gas  escaping 
at  the  top  ignites  in  the  outside  wr,  so  that  the  apparatus  presents  both 
a  (iUrect  and  a  reverse  flame  at  the  same  time.  That  it  is  really  air 
that  bums  at  the  mouth  of  b  is  proved  by  introducing  a  tiny  gas-flame 
by  means  of  the  tube  c  into  the  flame  of  tlie  wide  tube  b;  the  small 
flame  continues  to  bum. 

Substances  that  give  up  oxygen  are  capable  of  burning  when  sur- 
roundod  by  a  combustible  gas.  The  experiment  can  be  carried  out 
with  potassium  (borate  as  follows:  Illuminating-gas  b  conducted  into 
a  glass  cylinder  (Fig.  44)  and  lighted  at  the  top,  where  the  cylinder 
ia  covered  by  a  thin  piece  of  metal  with  a  hole  in  it.  A  Uttle  potassium 
chlorate  is  then  lowered  into  the  flame  by  means  of  a  deflagrating  spoon 
and  heated  till  oxygen  comes  off  freely.  If  the  bowl  is  then  dipped 
down  in  the  cylinder,  the  oxygen  burns  with  a  very  luminous  flame, 
which  is  colored  violet-blue  by  the  vaporization  of  some  pota&'iium  salt. 

We  saw  above  (|  27)  that  a  hydrogen  fiame  continues  to  burn  in  chlo- 
rine with  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid;  on  the  other  hand  chlorine 
can  also  be  made  to  burn  in  hydrogen.  For  this  purpose  a  cylinder 
closed  at  the  top  ia  filled  with  hydrogen  and  lit  at  the  lower  edge.  A 
tube  through  which  chlorine  is  supplied  is  then  brought  ia  contact  with 
this  flame  and  inserted  in  the  cylinder.    The  chlorine  bums  on. 

187.  A  flame  may  be  luminous  or  non-luminous.  It  gives 
light  when  solid  particles  are  suspended  in  it.  An  ordinary  gas- 
flame  is  luminous  because  particles  of  carbon,  set  free  by  the  com- 
bustion, are  made  to  glow.  On  intro<lucing  a  cold  object  into  the 
flame  they  are  deposited  as  soot.  The  light  of  the  Welshach 
incandescent  gas-light  is  produced  by  the  glowing  incombustible 
mantle  (§  291). 

Such  flames  give  a  continous  spectrum  (§263).  Many 
gases,  which  yield  only  gaseous  products  on  burning,  give  either  a 
very  faint  light  or  none  at  all,  e.g.  hytlrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
etc.    However,  when  hydrogen  burns  in  oxygen  of  20  atmospheres 
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pressure,  itB  flame  is  strongly  luminotis.  Other  incandescent  gases, 
8uch  as  the  vapors  of  certain  metals,  can  render  a  flame  luminoiu 
even  at  ordinary  pressure,  imparting  to  it  a  definite  color.  Colored 
flames  of  this  sort  give  a  line  spectrum  (5  263). 

A  gas-flame,  whose  light  is  due  to  incandescent  particles  of  cai^ 
bon,  is  made  non-luminous  by  mbdng  the  gas  with  air  before  the 
combustion.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  Bunsen  burner  (Fig.  45), 
which  is  used  in  all  laboratories  and  quite  extensively  also,  with  some 
variation  or  other,  in  heating  and  cooking  apparatuses  |£as  stoves). 

The  Bunaen  burner  consists  of  a  base  in 
which  is  a  tube  for  supplying  the  gas,  wMch 
escapes  from  a  narrow  orifice  at  a.  Here 
it  mixes  with  aii  that  enters  through  the 
lateral  holes  in  c,  the  proportion  of  air  being 
regulated  by  the  collar  b.  This  mixture 
bums  with  a  colorless  flame  when  ignited 
at  the  top  of  c. 

The  opinion  was  originally  held  that  the 
loss  of  luminosity  of  the  flame  is  due  to 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  latter  causing  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  particles. 
As  has  since  been  shown,  however,  the 
dilution  of  the  burning  gas  with  nitrogen  also 
has  a  part  in  it:  if  illuminating-gas  is  mixed 
with  two  or  three  times  as  much  nitrogen, 
the  former  burns  with  a  colorless  fiame. 

With  the  aid  of  a  wire  gauze  a  burning  gas  mixture  can  be 
cooled  80  low  that  the  combustion  cannot  propagate  itself  through 
the  gauze;  in  other  words,  the  flame  does  not  get  through  the 
gauze  (Fig.  46).  If  gas  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  a  Bunsen  burner 
and  a  wire  gauze  is  held  across  the  current  a  short  distanoe  from 
the  oriflce,  the  gas  can  be  lit  above  the  gauze  without  the  flame 
springing  back  to  the  burner. 

It  was  by  experiments  such  as  these  that  Datt  was  led  to  discover 
his  miner^s  safely-lamp.  As  Fig.  47  shows,  this  consists  of  an  oil-lamp, 
the  flame  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wire  cage.  A  combustible  gas 
mixture  may  catch  fire  inside  of  the  lantern,  but  the  fire  cannot  pass 
through  the  gauze  to  the  outside. 


Fio.  45. — Bdnsen  Bcrnek. 
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i88.  The  temperaiure  of  the  flame  is  much  lower  tlmn  we  might 
Buppoae.  Since,  when  hydrogen  burns  in  oxygen,  57.2  kg.-calories 
are  produced  by  every  18  g.  of  the  mixture,  and  the  specific  heat  of 


Fir  46. — Effect  of  a  Wire  Gauze 


FlAUB. 


steam  is  0.48,  this  amount  of  heat  ought  to  raise  the  18  g.  steam  to 
ft  temperature  Q^  ATfiovn'jg"^^*^''-  I"* '^''lity  the  temperature 
of  the  flame  does  not  exceed  2500°.  This  difFerence  between 
calculation  and  observation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  on  account 
of  dissociation  only  a  partial  combination  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  takes  place  in  any  part  of 
the  flame.  The  temperature  of  6600°  could  indeed 
be  obtained  at  any  point,  if  the  gases  united  there 
completely  and  instantaneously;  but  this  is  im- 
possible, for  above  1300°  the  formation  of  the  com- . 
pound  is  checked  by  the  opposite  process,  the  dis- 
sociation of  steam.  Therefore  what  occurs  must 
be  this :  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  when  brought  to- 
gether at  the  aperture,  combine  and  effect  a  certain 
rise  of  temperature;  in  the  same  measure  as  the 

system  in  equilibrium  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  steam) 

—Mineb'b  cools  off,  fresh  portions  of  the  gases  unite.  Their 
Sa^bjt-i.aio'.  combustion  cannot  therefore  take  place  at  any 
particular  point  but  must  be  gradual  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  flame  and  at  any  one  point  the  temperature  cannot  ex- 
ceed a  certain  limit,  which  is  determined  by  the  d^ree  of  dissocia- 
tion of  the  combustion  product. 
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189.  Zones  of  a  luminout  flame.    Let  us  take  a  candl^fiame,  for 
iuuple.    la  the  c  e  d  t  r  a  1  zone  (1  in  the  diagram  Fig.  48) 


Fv3.  48.— Zones  of  a  LtnaiNors  Flake. 

there  is  no  combustion.  The  stearin  of  the  candle  is  here  con- 
verted by  the  heat  of  the  flame  into  volatile  combufitible  products. 
In  a  large  candle  this  can  be  proved  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig. 
4S.  The  narrow  tube  conducts  off  the  inflammable  gases  and  they 
can  be  lit  at  the  outer  end. 

The  hoilownesa  of  a  flame  can  be  demonstrated  in  various  ways; 
in  a  Bunsen  burner,  for  instance,  by  placing  a  match-head  in  the 
center,  where  it  does  not  ignite,  or  by  holding  a  thin  platinum  wire 
across  a  flame;    the  wire  only  glows  at  the  edges  of  the  flame. 

The  dark  central  zone  of  the  flame  is  next  surrounded  by  the 
luminous  zone  (2),  Here  the  volatilized  hydrocarbon  is  decom- 
posed with  the  separation  of  carbon,  because  the  air  supply  is 
insufficient  for  complete  combustion.  These  carbon  particles 
become  incandescent  and  so  make  the  flame  luminous.  Finally 
there  is  the  blue  outer  zone  (3),  in  which  the  glowing  particles 
of  carbon  are  burned  by  direct  contact  with  the  air.  It  radiates 
very  little  light. 

The  amount  of  soUd  carbon  in  a  flame  which  is  rwsed  to  incandes- 
cence and  hence  gives  light  is  very  small,  as  the  following  calculation 
shows-  The  substances  in  burning  illuminating-gas  which  break  up 
with  the  liberation  of  carbon  are  chiefly  benzene  and  ethylene.  The 
former  makes  up  about  1,  the  latter  about  4,  per  cent  by  volume  of 
the  gas.    If  we  assume  that  the  benzene  19  completely  broken  up  and 
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the  ethylene  only  half,  then  the  total  amount  of  carbon  deported  by 
I  liter  of  burning  illuminating-gaa  ia  about  54  mg.  The  volume  of 
the  lumtnoua  part  of  a  gas  flame  with  a  consumption  of  150  liters  per 
hour  amounta  to  about  2  c.c.  (redueed  to  0°),  so  that  the  mass  of  solid 

icc&ndescent  carbon  present  in  it  is  only  ^nQg~  ~0.1  mg; 

SILICON. 

XQO.  This  element  in  combination  with  oxygen  is  one  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust  (§  S).  In  the  free  state, 
however,  it  does  not  occur  in  nature,  being  found  almost  exclusively 
as  silica,  SiOj,  or  in  the  ailiaitea.  Sand  and  the  many  varieties  of 
quartz  are  diHerent  forms  of  natural  siUcon  dioxide;  the  number  of 
silicates  is  very  large.    . 

Free  silicon  ia  obtuned  by  beating  sodium  fluosilicate,  NagSiFa, 
with  sodium: 

NaaSiFa + 4Na  -  6NaF + Si, 

or  by  he«.ting  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  silicon  tetrafluoride: 

4Na+SiF4-4NaF+Si. 

The  sodium  flutnide  can  be  removed  by  water. 

Another  method,  which  is  far  easier,  is  to  mix  400  g.  alumimum 
fihngs  with  500  g.  sulphm'  and  360  g.  sand.  This  mixture  is  ignited, 
whereupon  it  bums  with  a  large  flame.  The  mass  fuses  and  I^ecomes 
white-hot.  When  cooled  it  consists  principally  of  aluminium 
sulphide  and  free  silicon.  It  is  then  treated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  which  decomposes  and  dissolves  the  sulphide,  leaving 
the  silicon  behind.     {Kuhnf.  method.) 

Alhtropic  Forms. — The  silicon  obtained  by  the  two  first-named 
methods  is  a  brown  amorphous  powder;  it  can  be  fused 
under  a  layer  of  molten  sodium  chloride  and  obtained  crystal- 
line on  cooling.  The  latter  form  is  best  prepared  bj'  KiiHNF.'s 
method.  The  crystals  are  regular,  black,  and  of  a  high  lustre. 
If  silicon  is  heated  in  the  electric  furnace,  it  vaporizes  and  con- 
denses again  in  small  globules,  mixed  with  a  little  gray  powder 
and  some  silica. 

Chemical  Properties. — Silicon  takes  fire  only  when  heated  in 
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the  Mr  to  a  very  high  temperature,  burning  to  silica.  It  umt€3 
with  fluorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  combustion  being 
marked  by  a  glow;  combination  with  chlorine  takes  place  on  gently 
warming.  At  an  elevated  temperature  silicon  combines  with  nitro- 
gen and  some  metala;  these  silicidea  have  been  prepared  m^n!y 
by  Moiss.^N  in  his  electric  furnace. 

U  is  indifferent  towards  sulphuric,  nitric  and  hj-drochloric 
acids.  Hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  it,  however,  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Hydrogen  chloride  gas  reacts  with  it  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, forming  silicon  tetrachloride  and  silico-chloroform.  It 
dissolves  in  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide,  pro- 
ducing hydrogen  and  a  silicate: 

Si-I-2K0H + HaO  -  KjSiOa + 2H2. 
Hydrogen  Silicide,  SiH4. 

191.  This  gas  is  obtuned  by  adding  freshly  prepared  magnedum 
silicide  to  hydrochloric  acid.  The  magnesium  silicide  is  prepared 
by  heating  sand  with  an  excess  of  magnesium  powder,  or  better  by 
fusing  40  parts  of  anhydrous  magnesium  chloride  with  a  mixture 
of  35  parts  of  sodium  fluosilicate,  10  of  sodium  chloride  and  20  of 
sodium.  The  hydrogen  silicide  so  obtained  is  mixed  with  hydro- 
gen. A  purer  product  results  from  heating  an  oiganic  derivative 
of  silicon,  tri-ethyl  silicof ormate : 

4SiH  (OC2Hb)3 = 3Si  (OCsHs),  -t-  SiH*. 

Hydrogen  silicide,  or  silicon  tetrahydride,  is  a  gas,  which 
becomes  liquid  at  —  1°  under  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres.  It  has 
a  disagreeable  odor.  It  takes  fire  in  the  air;  each  bubble  that 
escapes  from  the  generator  forms  a  cloudy  ring  of  hydrated  silica. 
If,  however  the  hydrogen  silicide  is  perfectly  pure,  it  does  not 
ignite  spontaneously  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  except 
imder  reduced  pressure.  The  spontaneous  ignition  in  the  air 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  other  compounds, 
probably  also  composed  of  silicon  and  hydrogen.  We  have 
therefore  in  this  case  phenomena  similar  to  those  in  the  ease  of 
hydrogen  phosphide  (J  136).  Heat  decomposes  the  hydrogen 
silicide  readily  into  Si  and  2H3.  It  bums  in  a  chlorine  atmosphere 
and  is  decomposed  bj-  an  alkali  solution  according  to  the  equation: 
SiHi+2KOH+H20=4H2  +  K2Si03. 
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SUico-ethaiie,  Si,H(,  is  formed  by  the  decompositioo  of  magnesium 
eilidde  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  gas,  which  can  be  liquefied  below 
-7". 

Halogen  Compoundfi  of  Silicon. 

193.  SQicon  tetrachloride,  SiCU,  is  prepared  by  heating  silicon 
in  a  current  of  chlorine  at  SW-SIO^".  It  is  a  colorleaa  liquid  with 
the  specific  gravity  1.5241  at  0°  and  the  boiling-point  59.6°.  It 
is  instantly  decomposed  by  water,  forming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
hydrated  silica. 

aiico-chlorofonn,  SiCl,H,  ia  obtained,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  silicon  tetrachloride,  on  heating  silicon  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric 
acidgas(S  190).  From  this  mixture  it  is  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. It  is  a  colorless,  strongly  smelling  compound  which  fumes  in 
the  air,  boila  at  34°,  and  is  decomposed  by  water. 

By  the  action  of  dark  electrical  discharges  on  a  miicture  of  dry 
hydrogen  and  silico-chloroform  vapors  chlorine-silicon  compounds  are 
formed  of  the  order  SinCln,+„  e.g.,  perchloro-eHico-ethane,  Si,Cl«,  etc. 

Silicon  tetrafluoride,  SiFi,  can  be  obtained  by  warming  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  calcium  fluoride  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid: 

2CSF2  -I-  SiOa + 2H2SO4 = SiF* + 2CaS04 + 2H2O. 

It  is  a  colorless  gas  with  a  very  pungent  and  suffocating  odor; 
it  condenses  under  9  atm.  pressure  or  by  cooling  to  —160°.  When 
perfectly  dry,  it  does  not  attack  glass, 

Silicon  fluoride  ia  also  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  Suoride 
on  silicates;  the  silica  is  firet  set  free  from  them  and  then  attacked 
in  the  way  just  described.  Glass-etching  (§  53)  depends  on  this 
action. 

By  the  repeated  treatment  of  silicates  with  hydrous  hydrofluor. 
acid  all  the  silicic  acid  is  driven  off  as  silicon  fluoride.  The  bases  which 
were  in  combination  with  the  silicic  acid  are  left  behind  in  the  form 
of  fluorides.  They  can  be  transformed  into  sulphates  by  warming 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  converted  into  a  form  suitable  for  avalysis. 
We  have  here  a  very  useful  veana  of  determining  the  metals  present  in 
the  alicates. 

Water  decomposes  silicon  fluoride  as  follows: 
3SiP4 + 3H2O  =  HaSiOa  +  2H2SiF8. 
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Tbe  compoimd  H2SiF8  is  called  hydrofluosilicic  acid;  it  is 
known  only  in  aqueous  solution.  If  the  latter  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  silicon  tetrafluoride  escapes  but  hydrogen  fluoride 
stays  in  solution.  When  the  concentration  corresponds  to  13.3% 
HaSiFa  tbe  vapor  contains  2HF  to  ISiF*;  but  dilute  solutions 
yield  a  vapor  which  contains  much  more  hydrogen  fluoride.  If, 
therefore,  a  concentrated  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  par- 
tially evaporated,  the  residual  liquid  is  able  to  dissolve  silica  because 
of  the  presence  of  free  hydrofluoric  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  dilute  solution,  after  partial  evaporation,  leaves  a  residue,  from 
which  silicic  acid  is  deposited,  because  the  excess  of  silicon  tetra^ 
fluoride  which  it  contmns  is  decomposed  by  water  according  to 
the  above  equation. 

The  decomposition  of  silicon  fluoride  by  water  is  usually  demon- 
Btrated  in  the  following  way:  The  compound  is  generated  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner  io  a  flask  (Fig.  49),  whereupon  it  is  conducted  through 
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a  doubly-bent  glaas  tube  into  a  cylindrical  jar  containing  a  little  mer- 
cury (into  which  the  tube  open^  and  on  top  of  this. some  water.  Every 
bubble  of  gas  that  risca  from  the  mercury  into  the  wafer  generates  in 
the  latter  a  cloud  of  silicic  acid.  If  the  glaas  tube  opened  directly  in 
water,  it  would  soon  become  stopped  up  because  of  this  decomposition. 
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The  solution  of  hydrofluoeilicic  acid  reacts  add;  it  dissolves 
metals  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  behaves  In  all  respects 
like  an  acid.  A  hydrate,  H^iFg+SHsO,  is  known  in  the  solid  state. 
It  melts  at  19°,  and  is  obtained  by  leading  silicon  fluoride  into  con- 
centrated hydrofluoric  acid.  Most  of  the  salts  of  hydrofluosiUcio 
acid  are  soluble  in  water;  the  potassium  salt  is  difficultly  so,  how- 
ever, and  the  barium  salt  is  insoluble. 

Hydrofiuosilicic  acid  is  used  in  hardening  objects  made  of  gyp- 
sum (this  is  due  probably  to  the  formation  of  calcium  fluoride)  and 
also  in  analytical  chemistry. 

Oi^gen  Compounds  of  Silicon. 

193.  Only  one  such  compound  is  known;  silicon  dioxide,  or 
sdica. 

SILICA,   Si<V 

This  compound  occurs  in  astonishingly  large  quantities  and  in 
a  great  number  of  varieties  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  It  is 
found  crystallized  as  rock  crystal,  quartz  (when  colored  brown, 
called  gmoky  quartz),  amethyst  (the  more  beautiful  sorts  being  used 
for  ornament),  tridymite,  onyx,  cat's-eye,  etc.  Sand  is  largely 
silica;  sandstone  also  belongs  here  and  so  does  jasper  (usually 
colored  red  with  ferric  oxide  and  having  a  conchoidal  fracture). 
Opal  is  an  amorphous  variety,  containing  varying  amounts  of 
water. 

Silica  can  be  prepared  artificially  as  an  amorphous  whit«  powder 
by  heating  sihcic  acid. 

Physical  Properties. — In  the  crystallized  state  silica  is  very  hard 
and  insoluble  in  water  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.6.  It  is  very 
difficultly  fusible;  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  it  softens  and  passes 
over  into  a  vitreous  modification.  When  heated  strongly  this  can 
be  drawn  out  into  extremely  fine  threads  that  are  so  tenacious  and 
display  so  regular  a  torsion  that  they  are  frequently  used  in  sus- 
pending magnets,  etc.,  in  physical  instruments.  It  can  be  made 
to  boil  vigorously  in  the  electric  furnace;  the  vapor  condenses 
in  woolly  flakes.  Quartz  that  has  been  fused  has  a  very  small 
coefiicient  of  expansion  (about  ViT  of  that  of  platinum);  this 
explains  why  objects  made  of  it  can  endure  very  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.     They  can  be  heated  very  hot  and  then  thrust 
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into  cold  water  at  once  without  cracking.  Tbey  are  attacked  only 
by  metallic  oxides  and  at  a  high  temperature.  Recently  it  has 
become  possible  to  utilize  fused  (vitreous)  quartz  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  apparatus.  It  is  interesting  that  quartz 
vessels  are  transparent  to  ultraviolet  rays,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  glass  vessels. 

Chemical  Properties. — Especially  in  the  crystallized  condition 
silica  is  very  little  acted  upon  by  acids  except  hydrofluoric  acid 
(S  193).  Fused  alkalies  dissolve  it,  forming  alkali  silicates.  It  can 
be  reduced  by  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace,  carborundum  (5  178) 
being  formed.  It  is  also  reduced  by  heating  with  magnesium 
(§  190). 

Silicic  Acids. 

I94<  When  a  solution  of  potaasiiun  or  sodium  ulicate  (water- 
glass)  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  very  voluminous,  gelat- 
inous mass  separates  out;  this  consista  of  hydrous  silicic  acid  ctuv 
responding  to  the  general  formula  SiOgaq.  After  bdng  washed 
with  water  and  dried  in  the  air  it  is  a  fine  white  amorphous  powder 
of  the  approximate  composition  HjSiOa.  Freshly  precipitated 
silicic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  If,  therefore,  water-glass  is  introduced  into  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicic  acid  stays  in  solution;  it  can  be  aep^ 
rated  from  the  sodium  chloride  simultaneously  formed,  by  the  fol- 
lowing process: 

The  solution  is  put  into  a  piece  of  parchment  tubing,  which 
is  tied  at  both  ends,  and  the  whole  submerged  in  pure  water,  the 
latter  being  frequently  renewed.  It  is  found  that  the  salt  goes 
through  the  parchment,  but  that  the  silicic  acid  does  not.  This 
process  is  called  dlalyus  and  any  arrangement  for  carrying  it  out  is 
known  as  a  dialyzer.  Graham  found  that  crystallizable  substances 
in  solution  {crystalloids)  are  able  to  pass  through  such  a  membrane, 
while  other  substances,  which  he  called  colloids,  are  not.  In  the 
latter  class  are  glue,  gums,  gelatine,  albumen — in  short,  many 
amorphous  substances  occurring  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

The  silicic  acid  which  separates  from  the  colloidal  solution 
dries  in  the  air  to  a  white  amorphous  powder,  still  containing  a 
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good  deal  of  water,  however.  The  water  can  be  slowly  extracted 
in  a  sulphuric  acid  desiccator. 

Since  silicon  tetrachloride  is  changed  to  silicic  acid  by  water, 
just  like  phoephorua  pentachloride  to  phosphoric  acid  (S  145),  we 
can  consider  the  compound  as  the  basis  from  which  the  remtuning 
silicic  acids  are  derived.  The  latter  caD  in  general  be  represented 
by  the  formula  mSi(OH)4-nH20. 

These  polysUidc  acids  themselves  have  not  been  isolated,  but 
many  of  their  salte  and  double-salts  are  known,  which  occur  as 
minerals  in  nature. 

The  silicates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  soluble  in  water,  those 
of  the  other  metals  insoluble,  as  are  also  most  of  the  double  silicates 
of  the  alkalies. 

In  the  soil  hydrous  silicates  are  found  whose  bases  are  usually  lime 
and  alumina.  In  contact  with  alkali  salts  these  undergo  a  double  decom- 
position, an  insoluble  potassium  aluminium  silicate,  for  example,  being 
tonned  together  with  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  taken  off  by  the  under- 
ground water.  This  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  soil;  it  plays  an  important  rdle  in  the  determination  of  soil- 
values.  It  is  this  that  holds  back  the  potash,  an  Invaluable  nutrient, 
which  is  furnished  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  potassium  salte  and  would 
otherwise  be  quickly  washed  off  by  the  rain  because  of  its  solubility. 

The  soluble  phosphates  are  "absorbed"  by  the  soil  in  the  same 
way.  This  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lime  they  contain,  with  which 
iiaoluble  tri-  or  dicalcium  phosphate  is  formed;  to  some  extent  this  ab- 
sorption may  be  caused  also  by  basic  lime  silicates. 


Silicon  Compounds  of  Other  Elemmts. 

195.  Silicon  Bnlphids,  SiS„  is  produced  when  carbon  disulpbide  vapor 
19  led  over  a  mixture  of  chitrcoal  and  silica  at  red  beat.  It  forma  long, 
silken  needles,  which  are  broken  up  by  water  into  SiO,  aq  and  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Silicon  nitride,  SiiN,,  a  white  amorphous  substance,  res}i]te  from  the 
heating  of  sSicon  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  (For  metal  silicidea  cf. 
[190.) 
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COLLOIDS. 


196.  In  silicic  acid  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a  sub- 
Btance  that  occurs  in  a  special  form,  viz.,  aa  a  colloid.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  such  substances  is  now  known,  and  the 
atudj'  of  them  has  latterly  been  so  active  and  prolific  that  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  results  is  fitting  at  this  point. 

Graham  discovered  that  in  aqueous  solution  a  number  of 
substances,  principally  amorphous  materials,  such  as  the  glues, 
albumen  and  dextrin,  have  a  very  small  power  of  diffusion, 
quite  contrary  to  most  salts.  Accordingly  he  distinguished 
between  colloids  and  crystalloids.  Subsequent  investigations 
served  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  colloids,  i.e.,  substances 
of  small  difTusibilitj',  Gradually  the  view  developed  that  the 
colloidal  condition  is  not  something  peculiar  to  certain  com- 
pounds, but  that  all  sorts  of  substances,  even  the  crystalloids, 
can  be  obtained  colloidal  by  suitable  treatment.  Hence  the 
colloidal  state  is  now  regarded  as  a  general  property  of  matter. 
Just  as  we  have  substances  in  the  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  states, 
30  we  can  also  transform  them  into  the  colloidal  state. 

The  question  that  arises  first  is:  How  may  this  condition 
be  brought  about?     The  following  methods  serve  the  purpose: 

In  the  first  place,  colloids  may  be  prepared  by  simply  dis- 
solving certain  substances,  such  as  glue,  in  water. 

Secondly,  they  are  formed  in  many  cases  instead  of  pre- 
cipitates, when  no  ions  are  present.  For  example,  if  hydrogen 
sulphide  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide,  there  results, 
instead  of  a  precipitate  of  AsaSa,  a  yellow  liquid  containing  the 
arsenic  sulphide  in  colloidal  solution.  However,  if  the  arsenic 
trioxide  solution  is  first  acidified  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
(a  highly  ionized  substance),  the  As^Ss  separates  out  as  a  yellow 
precipitate.  Again,  we  may  take  mercuric  cyanide,  a  compound 
that  is  hardly  ionized  at  all  in  aqueous  solution.  If  a  solution 
of  it  is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  also  a  very  feebly 
'  ionized  substance,  the  mercuric  sulphide  that  is  formed  is 
retained  in  colloidal  solution;  jet,  the  usual  precipitate  can  be 
obtained  by  adding  previously  a  small  amount  of  a  strong  mineral 
acid. 
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A  third  way  of  preparing  colloida  is  by  dialysis,  a  process 
described  in  connection  with  silicic  acid.  In  thia  way  hydroaols 
(see  below)  of  ferric  oxide,  aluminium  oxide  and  many  other 
substances  can  be  obtained.  Ferric  oxide  hydroaol,  for  instance, 
is  formed  when  ferric  chloride,  FeClg,  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
just  a  little  less  ammonia  added  than  would  produce  a  precipitate, 
and  the  whole  then  dialyzed.  The  ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  (resulting  from  a  partial  hydrolysis  of 
FgCHs  in  aqueous  solution)  pass  through  the  membrane,  while 
FejOg  aq.  remains  inside  in  colloidal  solution. 

A  fourth  method  is  the  comminution,  or  dusting,  of  metals 
under  water.  This  is  accomplished  by  connecting  wires  or  rods 
of  platinum,  gold  and  other  metals  with  the  poles  of  a  110-volt 
circuit;  if  the  wires  are  moved  toward  each  other  under  water, 
a  small  arc  is  formed  when  they  are  a  short  distance  apart,  and 
dark  clouds  of  the  metal  proceed  out  into  the  liquid  from  the 
cathode.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered;  the  coarser  bits  of  metal 
remain  on  the  filter  and  the  filtrate  is  a  clear,  dark-colored  solu- 
tion containing  the  metal  as  hydrosol. 

Metals  can  often  be  converted  into  the  colloidal  state  by  treat- 
ing a  very  dilute  solution  of  one  of  their  salts  with  certain  reduc- 
ing-agents  at  ordinary  temperature.  Thus  from  a  very  dilute 
gold  chloride  solution  the  colloidal  gold  can  be  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  or  acetylene. 

Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  by  means  of  protective  colloids 
many  substances  can  be  obtained  colloidal  when  other  means 
fail.  For  instance,  if  a  silver  nitrate  solution  and  a  potassium 
bromide  solution,  each  containing  about  1%  of  gelatine,  are 
mixed  together,  the  silver  bromide  is  not  precipitated,  but  comes 
out  colloidal.  "  Collargol,"  a  therapeutic  preparation,  is  a  silver 
colloid,  made  stable  by  a  protective  colloid. 

Colloids  can  be  divided  into  two  groups,  reversible  and 
irreversible.  The  reversible  colloids  comprise-  among  other  sub- 
stances the  agglutirtants,  as  they  are  called, — gelatine,  agar-agar, 
albumins,  starch,  etc.  When  they  are  mixed  with  water  they 
swell  up  and  on  being  gently  warmed  form  a  solution.  When 
cooled  they  ge'atinize,  i.e.,  they  congeal  to  a  soft,  viscous  mass 
which  retains  all  the  solvent  water.     The  solution  itself  is  called 
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a  hydrosol  (or,  in  case  alcohol  is  the  solvent,  an  alcosol)  and  the 
gelatinized  mass  a  hydrogel. 

When  the  solvent  water  is  extracted  from  a  reversible  colloid 
by  evaporation  at  a  tow  temperature  a  hydrogel  is  at  first  formed, 
which  still  contains  a  great  deal  of  water.  This  water  is  partially 
lost  on  exposure  to  the  air.  More  rapidly  in  a  desiccator, — and 
its  vapor  tension  does  not  differ  perceptibly  from  that  of  pure 
water.  When,  however,  a  certain  stage  of  dehydration  is  reached 
the  vapor  tension  begins  to  diminish.  If  water  is  added  to  the 
hydrogel  before  this  stage  is  reached,  a  hydrogel  is  again  obtained 
with  the  same  properties  as  originally.  The  process  of  sol- 
and  g  e  1-formation  is  thus  a  reversible  one. 

Other  interesting  properties  are  attached  to  hydrosols. 
Crystalloid  salts,  for  example,  diffuse  in  them, — even  in  the  con- 
gealed mass, — almost  as  easily  as  in  water.  If  a  piece  of  jelhed 
agar-agar  is  immersed  for  some  time  in  a  dark  blue  ammoniacal 
solution  of  a  copper  salt,  the  agar-agar  becomes  stained  through- 
out its  entire  mass.  Colloids,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  diffuse. 
This  can  be  shown  by  a  colloidal  solution  of  Prussian  blue,  which 
does  not  penetrate  at  all  into  the  agar-agar,  as  above.  The 
electrical  conductance,  too,  is  practically  the  same  for  a  gel 
containing  crystalloid  salts  in  solution  as  for  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  same  salts  at  like  concentration. 

Oftentimes  large  amounts  of  crj'stalloid  salts  can  be  added  to 
a  reversible  hydrosol  without  the  formation  of  gel.  This  is  very 
different  with  the  second  class  of  colloids,  the  irreversible  colloids, 
for  they  are  in  many  cases  very  sensitive  to  additions  of  salts. 
When  the  salt  is  added  the  irreversible  hydrosol  begins  to  appear 
cloudy,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  cannot  be  reconverted 
offhand  into  hydrosol. 

Irreversible  hydrosols  can  be  prepared  in  the  various  ways 
already  mentioned.  They  comprise  the  colloidal  metals,  sul- 
phides, hydrated  oxides,  etc.  Most  of  them  are  mobile  liquids, 
in  contrast  to  many  reversible  colloids,  such  as  glue. 

The  quantity  of  an  electrolj'te  that  is  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
cipitate an  irreversible  hydrosol  is  connected  with  the  valence 
of  the  electrolyte,  the  quantity  decreasing  rapidly  with  m- 
creasing   valence.     The   AS2S3   hydrosol   is  just  coagulated   by 
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71  miU-equiva!ents  of  KaCI  per  liter,  2.0  of  MgCla  and  0.39 
of  AlOa. 

Certain  irreversible  colloids  are  capable  of  mutually  pre- 
cipitating each  other;  others  are  not.  The  hydrosols  of  ferric 
oxide  and  arsenious  sulphide  give  a  precipitate  when  mixed, 
but  the  hydrosols  of  gold  and  arsenious  sulphide  mix  without 
precipitation.  These  phenomena  have  been  shown  to  be  connected 
with  the  behavior  of  the  substances  toward  the  electric  current. 
If  a  solution  is  introduced  into  a  U-tube  supplied  with  electrodes 
at  the  upper  ends  and  a  strong  current  (say  110  volts)  is  passed 
through  it,  the  colloid  is  seen  to  separate  out  and  wander  either 
to  the  anode  or  to  the  cathode.  At  one  of  the  two  electrodes  an 
aqueous  layer  appears,  which  is  entirely  free  from  colloid  and  is 
separated  sharply  from  the  hydrosol.  This  convective  trans- 
ference, or  electrical  endosmose,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confused 
mth  the  ionic  migration  in  electrolytes.  For,  while  in  the  elec- 
trolytes there  is  an  electrical  opposition  between  the  dissocia- 
tion products  of  the  dissolved  substance,  the  electrical  opposi- 
tion exists  in  this  case  between  the  colloid  and  the  solvent. 
In  general,  mutual  precipitation  is  only  possible  with  colloids 
whose  electrical  charges  are  opposite  with  respect  to  that  of  a 
common  solvent. 

The  colloidal  state  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  fine  divi- 
sion, or  distribution,  of  one  substance  in  another.  This  follows 
from  the  great  analogy  which  exists  between  suspensions  (e.g., 
clay  and  water)  and  colloids.  Both  can  be  separated  out 
by  centrifuging  and  both  display  the  Tyndall  effect.  This 
effect  may  be  described  as  follows:  When  a  beam  of  light 
passes  through  a  body  of  air  that  is  free  from  dust  it  is 
invisible  transversely;  the  gas  is  "optically  a  vacuum."  But, 
so  soon  as  dust  particles  enter  the  air,  the  path  of  the  beam  can 
be  followed  through  the  dispersion  of  the  light  by  the  particles. 
Optically  vacuous  liquids  and  optically  vacuous  solutions  of 
crj-Btalloid  salts  can  also  be  prepared.  But  if  a  beam  of  light  is 
passed  through  a  hydrosol  the  path  of  the  beam  can  be  seen. 
The  hydrosol  is  therefore  not  an  optical  vacuum;  it  must  con- 
tain floating  particles,  but  these  are  so  small  that  they  can  not  be 
seen  even  with  the  best  microscopes. 
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Ho^'cver,  Siedentopp  and  Zsigmondy  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  these  submicroscopie  particles  visible  with  an 
apparatus  that  they  call  the  idtramicroscope.  In  it  the  hydrosol 
ia  illuminated  tranaversely  so  that  the  luminous  rays  do  not  blind 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  submicroscopie  particles  bend  (dif- 
fract) the  light  rays*  in  all  directions,  so  that  T\-ith  sufficiently 
intense  illumination  the  light  effect  produced  by  each  individual 
particle  cornea  within  the  range  of  microscopic  visibility  and  can 
be  separately  observed  without  however  revealing  its  form. 

Suspensions  resemble  colloids  further  in  that  they  exhibit 
electrical  endosmose  and  can  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
electrolytes. 

When  a  liquid  is  distributed  through  another  in  exceedingly 
Email  drops  we  have  an  emulsion.  The  most  familiar  example  is 
milk,  an  emulsion  of  butter  fat.  There  is  reason  for  assuming 
that  many  reversible  colloids  are  extremely  fine  emulsions;  for 
instance,  an  emulsion,  like  a  gelatine  solution,  cannot  be  coag- 
ulated by  the  addition  of  an  electrolyte. 

The  knowledge  that  in  the  colloidal  state  we  have  to  do  with 
a  very  fine  distribution  of  one  substance  in  another  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  set  of  terms.  The  substance  distributed 
as  a  colloid  is  now  generally  spoken  of  aa  the  disperse  phase, 
distributed  in  the  dispersion  medium.  Further,  the  words  dis- 
persoids  and  emulsoids  are  replacing  the  word  "colloids." 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  a  sharp  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  colloids  and  real  solutions.  Grahau  spoke  of 
two  different  worlds  of  matter.  In  contrast  to  the  true  solu- 
tions colloids  exhibit  practically  no  diffusion,  no  vapor  pressure 
lowering,  no  boiling-point  elevation  or  freezing-point  depres- 
sion,— in  short,  no  osmotic  phenomena.  The  researches  of  recent 
years  have,  however,  shown  that  essential  differences  do  not 
really  exist.  To  begin  with,  we  have  come  upon  many  cases 
of  transition  between  colloidal  and  real  solutions.  Furthermore, 
it  was  previously  observed  by  Lobry  de  Bruyv  that  salt  solu- 
tions can  be  separat<'d  by  centrifugal  force  into  portions  of  unlike 
concentration.  More  important  still,  the  investigations  of 
Einstein,  Perhin,  S'vedberg  and  others  have  shown  that 
colloids,  just  like  true  solutions,  are  subject  to  the  osmotic  laws. 
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From  the  moleculiir-kinetic  point  of  view  there  is  no  difference, 
according  to  these  investigations,  between  a  "  dissolved  molecule  ' 
and  a  "suspended  particle";  consequently  a  mechanical  sus- 
pension must  exert  exactly  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  a  "  true 
solution  "  of  the  same  number  of  particles  per  unit  volume. 
The  fact  that  the  colloidal  solutions  display  no  properties  cor- 
responding to  osmotic  pressure  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  same  concentration  the  number  of  freely  moving  particles 
in  solutions  is  enormously  greater  than  with  the  colloids,  i.e.,  an 
mdividual  colloid  particle  has  gigantic  dimensions  as  compared 
mth  those  of  a  molecule.  This  makes  the  freezing-point  lower- 
ing, etc.,  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be  measured  by  present  exper- 
imental means. 

In  order  to  test  the  applicability  of  the  osmotic  laws  to  colloidal 
solutions  we  are  therefore  forced  to  employ  indirect  methods. 
The   methods  employed   are  associated  with  four  phenomena: 

(1)  the  translatory  and  rotatory  movements  of  the  particles. 

(2)  diffusion;  (3)  the  change  of  concentration  under  the  influence 
of  gravity;  and  (4)  the  local  temporary  changes  of  concentration. 
The  possibility  of  testing  the  osmotic  laws  by  such  measurements 
is  a  result  of  developing  formulie  for  these  phenomena  that  are 
deduced  upon  the  assumption  that  the  osmotic  laws  are  applic- 
able. 

These  investigations  also  serve  to  corroborate  the  reality  of 
atoms  and  molecules,  supporting  the  information  gained  in  many 
other  ways,  as  has  been  set  forth  in  S  35. 

GERHAHnJH. 

197.  This  element  is  ot  extremely  rare  occurrence.  It  waa  discovered 
by  Winkler  in  an  argentiferous  mineral,  argyrodite,  GeS,.4Ag^,  found 
in  Freiberg,  in  Saxony.  Germanium  forms  grayish-white  octahedrona  with 
tt  metallic  lustre  and  a  specific  gravity  ot  5.469  at  20".  It  melts  at  900°. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  unaffected  by  the  air;  at  red  heat  it  bums, 
forming  white  fumes  of  germanium  oxide,  GeOj.  Two  series  ot  compounds 
of  this  element  are  known,  which  are  derived  from  the  oxides  GeO  and 
GeOj;  the  out  compounds  are  easily  oxidized  to  the  higher  form,  germanic 
acid.     The  hydrogen  compounds,  GeH,  and  GeHCl,,  ore  known. 

G«niumlc  chloride,  GeCl,,  can  be  prepared  directly  from  the  elements. 
It  is  broken  up  by  water  forming  Ge(OH),. 
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Germuliuiii  diodde,  GeO,,  is  produced  by  heating  the  corresponding 
hydroxide,  or  by  roasting  the  element  or  its  eulphids  or  by  treating  it  with 
nitric  acid.  It  is  a  white  powder  of  a  specific  gravity  of  4.703  at  18°  and 
is  unaffected  by  heat. 

Germanium  disulpliide,  GeS„  aeparateH  as  a  white  precipitat«  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  germanium  dioxide  in 
strong  hydrocliloric  acid.  In  moist  air  it  decomposes,  giving  off  hydrogen 
sulphide.    It  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  alkali  sulphides  to  form  sulpho-aalts. 

For  germanium  cf.  also  f  218. 

TDT. 

198.  This  metal  is  not  very  widely  distributed  on  the  earth;  in 
some  places,  however,  it  is  found  in  quite  large  quantities.  The 
principal  tin  mines  of  Europe  are  those  in  Cornwall;  even  the 
rbcenicians  obtained  tin  there.  The  most  important  present  locali- 
ties are  on  the  group  of  islands  lying  east  of  Sumatra  (Banca,  Bil- 
liton,  Sinkop,  etc.).  There  the  metal  occurs  in  the  form  of  tin- 
stone {casaiterite,  SnOs);  it  is  found  in  quadratic  crystals,  which 
are  usually  colored  brown  or  black  by  a  small  amount  of  iron.  In 
order  to  extract  the  metal,  the  ore  is  at  first  roasted,  to  eliminate 
any  sulphur  or  arsenic  it  may  contain,  and  then  reduced  with  car- 
bon. The  tin  thus  obtained  is  refined  by  liquation,  i.e.  by  fusing 
again  at  a  low  temperature  and  pouring  it  off  from  the  less  fusible 
alloy  of  tin  with  iron  and  arsenic.  It  is  then  melted  once  more 
and  stirred  with  a  wooden  pole  (branch  of  a  tree),  whereby  the 
oxide  still  remaining  is  reduced.  The  Banca  tin  is  nearly  chemic- 
ally pure. 

Physical  Properties. — ^Tin  is  a  silvery-white  metal,  melting  at 
232.7"  and  volatilizing  between  1450°  and  1600°.  Sp.  g. -7.293 
at  13°.  It  has  a  crystalline  structure  which  can  be  made  visible 
by  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereupon  peculiar  frost- 
like  etch-figures  are  produced  on  the  surface  (tin-moirfe).  When  tin 
is  bent,  a  characteristic  crackling  sound  (cry  of  tin)  is  heard,  which 
is  probably  caused  by  the  grating  of  the  crystal  faces  on  each  other. 
Tin  is  very  malleable  and  ductile;  it  can  be  beaten  into  very  thin 
leaves  {tin-}oU)  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  at  100"  it  can  be 
drawn  out  into  wire.  At  a  very  low  temperature  and  in  contact 
with  an  alcohoUc  pink-salt  solution  (§  201),  tin  passes  spontaneously 
into  another  modification,  gray  tin,  which  has  a  lower  specific  gravity. 
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5.8.     Above  20"  tius  form  changes  back  to  white  tin.     If  the  latter 

is  brought  in  contact  with  gray  tin  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(below+ZO"),  it  turns  very  slowly  into  gray  tin,  falling  to  powder, 
probably  becatue  of  the  increase  in  volume  (this  phenomenon  is 
called  the  "tinniisease").  If  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  gray 
modihcation,  the  transformation  does  not  take  place  at  all  at 
ordinaTy  temperatures,  or  at  least  not  for  centuries.  Evidently 
there  is  a  transition  point  of  the  two  forms  at  20°,  and  we  are 
forced  to  the  odd  conclusion  that,  except  on  warm  summer  days, 
tin  is  in  the  metastable  condition. 

The  reason  why  tin,  even  in  contact  with  gray  modification, 
passes  so  slowly  into  that  form  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  that 
the  velocity  of  transformation  is  small  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
transition  point;  it  is  accelerated  on  moving  away  from  that  point. 
When  the  temperature  sinks  this  acceleration  is  counteracted, 
however,  by  the  retardation  that  all  reactions  undergo  by  a  lower- 
ing of  temperature.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  there  must  be  a 
noaximum  of  the  velocity  of  transformation,  such  as  we  have  here 
at  —48°;  below  that  temperature  the  transformation  again  becomes 
slower. 

Ordinary  tin  cryatalliieB  in  the  tetragonal  syBtem.  In  fiddition  to  flie 
gray  modilicatiiin  there  is  aiiia  a  third  one,  the  rhombic  tnodificBition,  The 
transition  point  tetragonal  j^±rhombic  is  about  170°. 

This  point  was  determined  in  a  unique  way,  namely,  by  measuring  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  the  metal  under  high  presaure.  For  this  purpose  the 
solid  metal  was  placed  in  a  cylinder  ha^nng  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
quantity  of  metal  was  measured  that  was  forced  out  under  constant  pre»- 
sure  in  the  unit  of  time.  In  general,  this  quantity  increases  rapidly  with 
rising  temperature,  but  with  tin  it  was  found  to  diminish  considerably  when 
the  temperature  reached  about  200°.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
the  metal  has  another  (third)  modification.  At  200°  tin  is  so  brittle  that 
it  can  be  easily  pulverized. 

Chemical  PropertUs.—Tm  is  unaffected  by  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  if  heated  strongly,  it  bums  with  an  intense  white 
light  to  tin  oxide,  Sn02-  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming 
stannous  chloride  and  hydrogen.  It  is  also  attacked  by  nitric  acid 
(5  201).  A  boilmg  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  converts  it 
into  a  stannic  acid  salt  (s  t  a  n  n  a  t  e)  with  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen: 

Sn+ 2K0H + HaO  -  KaSnOs + 2H2. 
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Iq  the  presence  of  weak  acids  (acetic  acid)  and  alkalies  it  is  very 
stable. 

199.  Uses. — On  account  of  its  permanence  tin  is  used  as  a  pro- 
tective covering  for  metals  which  are  attacked  by  the  air  and  the 
above-named  agencies.  Many  kitchen  utensils  are  "  tinned."  Sheet 
iron  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  tin,  to  protect  it  from  rusting  (§  279), 
and  is  then  known  as  tin-plate,  or  sheel-iin.  'Oiis  ia  done  by  simply 
dipping  the  sheet  iron,  which  has  been  cleaned  by  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  in  molten  tin. 

Many  alloys  of  tin  are  in  use.  Solder  consists  of  tin  and  lead 
(in  the  ratio  2:1  or  1:1  or  1:2),  and  is  harder  than  either  of  its 
components  but  more  easily  fusible.  The  alloys  of  c  o  p  p  e  r  and 
t  i  n  are  called  bronzes;  their  compo^tion  varies  according  to  the 
purpose  they  serve.  At  present  the  bronzes  usually  contain  a 
little  lead  and  zinc  as  well.  Bronze  is  hard  and  tough,  can  be 
easily  worked  and  fuses  to  a  mobUe  liquid,  hence  it  is  particularly 
suitable  for  easting.  Gun  meUU  contains  90%  copper  and  10%  tin; 
bell  metal  20-25%  tin,  the  rest  being  copper.  Phosphor  brome  is 
prepared  by  fusing  copper  with  tin  phosphide  (§  202).  The  result- 
ing mass  is  remarkably  homogeneous  and  contains  0.25-2.5% 
phosphorus  and  5-15%  tin.  Its  great  hardness  and  firmness  render 
it  especially  valuable  for  certain  parts  of  machines  (axle-bearings). 
Silicon  brome  contains  silicon  in  place  of  phosphorus,  is  very  hard 
and  conducts  electricity  well,  hence  it  is  used  for  making  telephone 
wire.    Tin  amalgam  forms  the  metaUic  coating  of  mirrors. 

Compounds  of  Tin. 

Tin  forms  two  sets  of  compounds;  they  correspond  to  the 
oxygen  compounds,  stannoits  oxide,  SnO,  and  stannic  oxide,  SnOj, 

STAiraOUS  COMPOUNDS. 

200,  StannouB  chloride,  SnClg,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  tin  in 
hydrochloric  acid: 

Sn-l-2HCl  =  2SnCl2-l-H2. 

It  crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of  water,  which  are  given  off  at 
100°.  .  It  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water  (1  part  in  0.37  at  ordinary 
temperatures).  Anhydrous  stannous  chloride  is  white  and  traie- 
parent;  it  melta  at  250°  and  boils  at  606°.    A  little  above  the 
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boiling-point  the  vapor  density  corresponds  to  the  formula  Sa^^CU; 
above  900°,  however,  to  Sn02. 

The  aqueous  solution  acta  strongly  reducing.  It  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  the  air  with  the  partial  formation  of  basic  chloride  (a 
white  powder),  if  the  liquid  is  not  too  acidic: 

3Sna2 + H2O  +  0  -  SnCU + 2Sn{0H)a. 

Basic  chlorida. 

But  if  the  liquid  is  strongly  acid  the  tetrachloride  SnCU  is  also 
formed  in  this  oxidation. 

This  same  basic  chloride  also  results  from  hydrolytic  dissociation, 
whcQ  a  neutral  stannous  chloride  solution  is  strongly  diluted. 

SnClj  +aq  -Sn(OH)a  +Ha+aq. 

The  reducing  power  of  stannous  chloride  is  further  seen  in  its 
action  on  potassium  permanganate,  potassium  dichromate,  cupric 
chloride,  mercuric  chloride,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  converted  into 
lower  stages  of  oxidation  in  acid  solution. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  from  the  ionic  point  of  view, 
oxidation  amounts  in  many  cases  to  raising  an  ion  to  a  higher 
positive  potential,  and  reduction  to  the  reverse.  I^t  us  consider, 
for  instance,  the  reaction  between  stannous  chloride  and  mercuric 
chloride.    This  can  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

SnCla + HgOs  =  SnOi + Hg. 

Stannous  chloride  is  oxidized  to  stannic  chloride;  at  the  same 
time  mercuric  chloride  is  "reduced"  to  the  metal.  Written  in 
ions,  this  equation  becomes 

Sn"+Hg"=Sn---l-Hg; 

(hat  is,  the  electrical  charge  of  the  mercury  ion  is  taken  by  the 
bivalent  tin  ion,  the  former  losing  its  electrification. 

Another  example  is  the  action  of  chlorine  on  stannous  chloride, 
by  which  the  latter  is  "oxidized"  to  stannic  chloride; 

Sna2+a2  =  SnCl4. 
The  ionic  reaction  is 

Sn"+2a'+a2=Sn""+4Cl', 
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lia  takes  up  two  more  positive  charges,  but  this  necessitates  that 
tiie  two  CI  atoms  become  ions;  they  thus  require  two  negative 
charge;  but  when  these  axe  formed  two  positive  charges  are  ob- 
tained at  the  same  time.  However,  the  Sn""  and  CI'  ions  unite 
to  form  stannic  chloride,  SnCI«,  which  is  a  very  weak  electrolyte 
(c/.  5  201). 

In  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid  is  "oxidized  " 
by  manganese  dioxide : 

MnOa + 4HC1 = MnOa + 2HgO + CI2, 

or  Mn02+4H'+4Cl'-Mn"+2Cl'+2H20+aa; 

the  positive  charge  of  the  four  H'  tons  is  thus  transferred,  half  to 
the  manganese  and  the  rest  serving  to  discharge  two  chlorine  ions, 
i.e.  to  equalize  their  negative  charges. 

Various  double  eaUe  of  stannous  chloride  are  known,  e.g. 
SnCl3-2Ka;  SnCl2-2XH4Cl. 

Stannous  hydroxide,  Sn(0H)2  is  precipitated  when  &  solution 
of  stannous  chloride  is  treated  with  soda: 

Snaa+Na2C03+H20=Sn(OH)2+2NaCl+002. 

This  hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  lunmonia,  but  soluble  in  alkalies; 
when  the  latter  solution  is  boiled,  tin  is  deported  and  alkali  stan- 
nate,  e.g.  K2Sn03,  formed.  The  hydroxide  is  also  soluble  in 
acids,  thus  displaying  a  basic  as  well  as  an  acidic  nature.  Such 
compounds  are  able  to  give  hydroxyl  ions  (Sn"+20H')  on  the 
one  hand  and  hydrogen  ions  CSn02"+2H)  on  the  other.  They 
are  termed  amphoteric  compounds. 

Stannous  onde  is  obtained  by  heating  the  hydroxide  in  a  cur- 
rent of  carbon  dioxide;  it  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  which  takes 
fire  in  the  air,  burning  to  stannic  oxide,  SnOa. 

Other  salta  of  stannoua  oxide  than  the  above-mentioned  stannoua 
chloride  are  also  known.  The  sulphate,  for  instance,  is  obtained  by  ^- 
Bolving  the  hydroxide  or  the  metid  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  a 
basic  salt  readily. 

Stannous  sulphide,  SnS,  is  predpitated  as  an  amorphous  brown 
powder  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  stan- 
nous salts.     It  is  insoluble  in  potassium  sulphide,  KaS,  but  it 
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dissolves  to  form  a  Bulpho-stannate  -when  brought  in  ctmtact 
with  the  poly  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  potassium,  K2Sx(z~2-5). 

SnS+KaSa-KzSnSg. 

Stannous  sulphide  can  also  be  prepared  by  fusing  tin  with  sul- 
phur.   It  then  fonns  a  bluish-gray  crystalline  mass. 

STAinnc  coMPoxniDS. 

201.  stannic  chloride,  SnCl4,  was  prepared  as  early  as  1605.  It 
was  named  apirUus  fumans  Libavii,  after  its  discoverer.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  tin  or  stannous  chloride. 
Stannic  chloride  is  a  liquid  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  «r;  it 
boilfl  at  113.9°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.234  at  15°.  When 
broi^ht  in  contact  with  a  little  water  or  on  taking  up  moisture 
from  the  air,  it  goes  over  into  a  semi-solid,  crystallized  mass, 
SnCl4-3H20,  the  so-called  linrbutter.  A  (reeh  Bolution  of  stannic 
chloride  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  electricity.  However,  the  con- 
ductivity increases  slowly  at  ordinary,  faster  at  higher,  tempera- 
tures; after  several  days-it  reaches  a  maximum.  In  the  case  of 
more  dilute  solutions  this  maximum  is  much  higher.  These  facta 
can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  stannic  chloride  is  but  feebly 
ionized  and  that  it  reacts  with  water  in  the  fpllowing  way; 

SnCl4+4HaO  ^  Sn(OH)4+4HCl; 

in  other  words,  that  it  undergoes  hydrolytic  dissociation.  It  is 
the  liberated  hydrochloric  acid  that  causes  the  conductivity. 
The  solution  conttuns  tin  hydroxide  in  the  colloidal  state.  The 
water  has  thus  split  up  the  stannic  chloride  into  a  basic  hydroxide 
and  an  Eicid. 

Stannic  chloride  forms  well-crystallized  double  salts  with  the 
alkali  chlorides,  e.g.  SnCU-2KCl  and  SnCU-2NH4a.  The  latter 
is  known  as  pink  sail  (because  of  its  color)  and  is  used  as  a  moi^ 
dflnt  in  dyeing.  Tin  tetrachloride  also  unites  with  the  chlorides  of 
the  metalloids  to  form  crystallized  substances,  e.g,  SnClj-PClo; 
SnCU-POCla;  SnCU-SCU,  etc.  It  combineswith  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  leafy-crystalline  mass,  HjtSnCle  ■  6H2O,  which  melts  at  9". 

Tin  fluoride,  SnF,,  itself  is  not  known,  but  there  is  a  compound, 
K^nF,,  which  correeponda  to  potaaeium  fluo-eilicate;  the  salts  of  hydro- 
fluoetanuic  add  are  isomorphous  with  the  analogous  silicon  compounds. 
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Stanoic  oxide,  SnOa,  can  be  prepared  synthetically  by  heating 
tin  in  air.  It  iaan  amorphous  whitepowder,  insoluble  inacidsand  al- 
kalies; thelatter,  however,  dissolve  it  whcnf used, foraj^gstannates. 

Stannic  Acid  and  Hetastannic  Acid. — The  hydroxides  corre- 
sponding to  SnOa  have  only  very  weakly  basic  properties;  here  the 
acidic  properties  are  prominent.  The  normal  hydroxide,  Sn{0H)4, 
is  unknown,  but  there  is  a  hydroxide  of  the  empirical  composi- 
tion H2Sn03('=Sn(OH)4— HjO),  corresponding  to  carbonic  acid, 
HaCOg.  Strangely  enough  this  exists  in  two  modifications,  which 
differ  from  each  other  both  chemically  and  physically;  they  are 
called  stannic  and  metastannic  acids. 

The  stannic  acid  is  precipitated  when  ammonia  is  added  to  an 
aqueoussoiutionofstannic  chloride  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  potas- 
sium stannat«  solution.  This  precipitate  reacts  acid  when  moist 
and  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  as  well 
as  in  alkahea.     It  gradually  changes  into  metastannic  acid. 

Metftstannic  acid  is  generally  prepared  by  treating  tin  with 
strong  nitric  acid;  it  is  then  formed  in  a  vigorous  reaction  as  a 
dense  white  powder.  Metastannic  acid  is  insoluble  in  sodium 
hydroxide,  but  nevertheless  unites  with  it  to  form  sodium  metastan- 
nate ;  this  is  dissolved  by  water,  although  with  difficulty,  but  is  insolu- 
ble in  the  caustic  soda  solution.  When  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  metastannic  acid  goes  over  into  a  chloride,  which  is  insoluble 
in  the  concentrated  acid  but  soluble  in  water.  Thb  solution  does 
not  contain  the  ordinary  tin  chloride,  but  another  one,  met  a-t  i  n 
chloride,  having,  however,  the  same  composition,  SnCl^.  Itia 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  stannic  chloride  by  giving  a  yellow 
coloration  with  stannous  chloride  solution;  the  solution  of  the  ordi- 
nary chloride  does  not  do  this  till  after  some  time,  during  which 
the  metachloride  is  formed  in  it. 

Stannic  acid  and  the  corresponding  chloride  thus  pass  over  mto 
the  meta-K;ompounds  spontaneously;  on  the  other  hand,  metastan- 
nic acid  can  be  converted  into  the  ordinary  tin  compounds  by  boil- 
ing it  for  some  time  or  fusing  it  with  a  caustic  alkali. 

The  difference  between  Btaanic  and  metastannic  acids  was  pointed  out  br 
BtRZEuns  as  early  as  the  begmniriK  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Hey  an 
both  coUoida.  The  salts  of  metaetanaio  acid  have  in  general  a  v^y  com- 
idicated  composition,  similar  to  the  polyailicatcB  (i  195),  for  which  retfoo 
roetastannio  acid  is  r^arded  as  a  polymer  of  the  ordinary  stannic  acid,  Le-i 
that  it«  molecule  is  repreaented  by  (H^dOi)i,  stanmc  add  itself  being  Q^C^ 
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Of  the  salts  of  stannic  acid,  the  sodium  stancate,  NajSnOa  + 
3H2O,  is  especially  well  kbown.  It  comes  on  the  market  under 
the  name  of  "preparing-salt"  and  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing. 
It  is  made  by  fusing  tin-stone  with  caustic  soda  and  crystallizes 
in  hexagonal  crystals,  which  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in 
warm  water. 

Purple  of  CusiuB  is  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  the  hydrosols  of  tin 
dioxide  and  gold  is  precipitated  by  adding  some  such  electrolyte  as  am- 
monium chloride.  This  mode  of  formation  proves  that  the  substance  is 
not  a  compound  of  the  two  components,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but 
only  a  mixed  gel. 

203.  Stannic  Bul|>hide,  SnSz,  falls  out  as  a  yellow  amorphous 
powder,  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the  acid  solution  of 
a  stannic  compound.  It  can  be  synthesized  by  heating  tin  amalgam 
with  sulphur  and  ammonium  chloride,  being  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  of  transparent  golden  leaves  and  known  as  aurum  musi'irum, 
or  mosaic  gold;  it  Is  used  for  gilding.  Stannic  sulphide  is  a  sulpho- 
anhydride;  the  corresponding  sulpho-acid,  H2SnS3,  is  not  known 
in  the  free  state,  but  exists  in  the  form  of  salts. 

Sodium  sulphoBtannate,  Na2SnS3+2H20,  ciyatallizes  m  color- 
less octahedrons.  When  its  solution  is  treated  with  an  acid,  stan- 
nic sulphide  is  precipitated. 

Tin  phosphide  serves,  as  was  Btat«d  above,  for  the  manufacture  of 
phosphor  bronxe.  Of  the  varioue  compounds  of  tin  and  phosphorus, 
the  best  known  is  the  compound  Sn^.  It  forms  a  coarsely  cryatal^ne 
maas,  which  melts  at  170°. 

LEAD. 
203.  Among  the  lead  ores  the  most  important  is  gdUniU  (PbS) ; 
it  occurs  in  isometric  crystals  (cubes)  of  a  graphitic  color.  Other 
ores  are  cerussite  (PbCOa),  crocotie  (PbCr04),  wulfenite  (PbMo04), 
etc.  For  the  extraction  of  the  metal  galenite  is  used  almost  exclu- 
mvely.  This  is  roasted  to  convert  the  sulphide  partially  into  oxide, 
and  partially  into  sulphate: 

PbS+SO-PbO+SOa;  PbS+202-PbS04. 
In  roasting  care  is  taken  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ore 
remains  as  sulphide.    On  farther  heating,  the  latter  reacts  with  the 
oxygen  compounds  in  the  following  way: 

2Pb0  +  PbS-3Pb+S02;  and  PbS04-t-PbS-2Pb-l-2SOa, 
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Phyaical  Propertiea. — Lead  is  a  soft  ductile  metal  of  a  bluish 
color.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  loses  its  lustre  rapidly,  becoming 
coated  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  oxide.  It  baa  a  specific  gravity  of 
11.254,  melts  at  327°,  and  boils  at  1525°. 

Chemical  Properties. — ^The  thin  coating  fomied  by  the  oxide  on 
the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metal  protects  the  lead  from  further 
attack  by  the  air.  If,  however,  it  is  prepared  in  a  very  finely 
divided  state,  e.g.,  by  heating  lead  tartrate  or  citrate  in  the  absence 
of  air,  it  takes  fire  in  the  air  e\eii  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Other 
metals  can  be  reduced  in  a  similar  way  to  a  fine  state  of  division, 
whereupon  they  ignite  spontaneously  in  the  air.  A  substance 
which  exhibits  this  phenomenon  is  called  a  pyropborus.) 
When  lead  is  melted,  it  becomes  coated  with  red  oxide  of  lead; 
by  constantly  removing  the  latter,  the  lead  can  be  entirely  oxidized. 
A  compact  mass  is  unaffected  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
but,  when  finely  divided,  it  reacts  to  form  the  corresponding  salts. 
Nitric  acid  easily  dissolves  it  to  form  the  nitrate.  Acetic  acid 
3nd  various  vegetable  acids  attack  it;  since  all  lead  salts  are  very 
piosonous  and  very  serious  effects  result  from  chronic  poisoning 
with  insignificant  but  successive  amounts,  it  Is  not  admissible  to 
use  tin  containing  lead  in  tin-plating  vessels  for  use  in  the  kitchen. 

Zinc  and  iron  precipitate  the  metal  from  solutions.     A  piece  of 
zinc  becomes  covered  with  a  dendritic  crystalline  mass  ("  lead- 
tree  ").    This  reaction  can  be  expressed  by: 
Zn-|-Pb-=Zn- +Pb, 

i.e.  zinc  is  changed  into  the  ionic  condition,  and  the  lead  ions  are 
discharged.  How  it  comes  about  that  one  metal  thus  assumes  the 
electrical  charge  of  another  may  be  explained  by  a  hypothesis  of 
Nern-st.  Hia  supposition  is  that  every  metal  on  coming  in  con- 
tact with  water  or  a  solution  tends  to  send  positive  ions  into  it. 
This  emLssion  of  ions  continues  until  the  positive  charge  acquired  by 
the  solution  and  the  negative  charge  created  on  the  metal  balance 
by  their  mutual  attraction  the  tension  (called  the  eledrd^ic 
ioltiiion-tension)  with  which  the  ions  are  driven  into  the  soluticra. 
ThU  tension  differs  considerably  for  different  metals;  for  zinc  it 
is  much  greater  than  for  lead.  When,  therefore,  a  strip  of  line 
is  dipped  in  a  lead  solution  it  forces  zinc  ions  into  the  solution  and 
the  zinc  thus  becomes  much  more  negatively  charged  than  wotiM 
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a  piece  of  lead  by  the  emissioo  of  lead  ions.  The  lead  loos  are 
therefore  attracted  by  the  zinc  and  discharged,  i.e.  lead  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  Bolution.  This  process  stops  only  when  all  the 
lead  of  the  solution  has  been  replaced  by  zinc. 

Distilled  water,  from  which  the  air  has  been  entirely  removed 
by  boiling,  has  no  effect  on  lead,  but  the  simultaneous  action  of  air 
and  water  produce  lead  hydroxide,  which  is  somewhat  soluble  in 
water.  This  hydroxide  is  converted  into  insoluble  basic  carbonate 
by  carbonic  acid. 

From  a  hygienic  standpoint  these  properties  of  lead  are  of  vast  impor- 
tance, because  drinking-water  is  almost  universally  conducted  through 
pipcB  made  of  lead  or  material  containing  lead  ("compo-pipes'').  The 
absorption  of  lead  from  such  pipes  by  water  and  the  continuation  of 
the  process  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  proportion  of  salt  in  the 
water.  As  a  rule,  the  less  of  salts  it  contains,  the  more  lead  it  takes 
up.  Rain-wat«r,  which  is  almost  entirely  free  from  solid  matter,  but 
contains  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  and  traces  of  ammonia,  is,  therefore, 
moat  likely  to  dissolve  lead.  The  lead  ea\'e-troughs,  etc.,  which  were 
once  extensively  used,  should,  therefore,  be  rejected,  in  case  the  rwn- 
water  is  uaed  for  drinking.  Well-water  usually  contains  acid  calcium 
carbonate  and  g)T»um;  as  a  result,  the  lead  pipes  soon  become  coated 
.with  an  insoluble  layer  of  lead  sulphate  and  basic  carbonate  (as  weD 
as  calcium  carbonate),  so  that  after  a  while  the  lead  can  no  longer  bo 
absorbed  by  the  water. 

Lead  is  used  for  many  purposes,  not  only  in  the  elemental  con- 
dition, but  also  in  the  form  of  alloys  (see  S  199).  ■ 

Oxides  of  Lead. 

304,  The  following  oxides  of  lead  are  known:  Pb20,  PbO, 
PbjOa,  PbaOi,  PbOa. 

Lead  oxide,  PbO,  is  the  only  one  of  these  oxides  with  basic  prop- 
erties. It  is  formed  by  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements  (§  203). 
It  is  fusible,  and  congeals  again  to  a  reddish-yellow  mass  called 
liifiarge.  By  carefully  heating  lead,  lead  hydroxide  or  lead  nitrate, 
the  oxide  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  brown  powder  {massicot). 
It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  forming  the  hydroxide.  It  dis- 
solves in  caustic  potash,  and  ci^^stallizes  out  in  rhombic  prisms  on 
cooling. 
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Lead  hydroxidei  Pb(0H)2,  is  fonned  by  precipitating  a  lead 
solution  with  an  alkali.  It  is  amphoteric,  since  it  is  soluble 
in  caustic  alkalies;  ammonia,  however,  does  not  dissolve  it. 
On  being  warmed  to  145°  it  gives  up  water  and  turns  to 
oxide.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  imparting  to  the  latter 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air. 

Minium,  or  red  lead,  Pb304,  b  prepared  by  heating  lead  oxide 
or  white  lead  in  the  wr  for  quite  a  while  at  300-400°.  Because 
of  its  pleasing  red  color  it  is  used  as  a  pigment  In  painting. 
Gentle  heating  makes  the  color  a  brighter  red  at  first;  stronger 
heating  turns  it  violet  and  finally  black;  on  cooling,  however, 
the  original  color  returns.  By  treating  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
lead  nitrate  and  lead  peroxide  are  formed,  hence  minium  may  be 
r^arded  as  2PbOPb02. 

Lead  peroxide,  Pb02,  is  obtained  hi  the  way  just  stated;  more 
easily,  however,  by  passing  chlorine  mto  an  alkaline  lead  solution 
or  adding  a  hypochlorite  to  a  lead  salt,  thus: 

2Pba2+Ca(OCl)2+2H20-2Pb02+CaCl2+4Ha. 

Milk  of  lime  is  then  added  to  neutralize  the  free  acid. 

Lead  peroxide  is  an  amorphous  dark-brown  powder.  It  has  the 
property,  common  to  most  peroxides,  of  giving  up  oxygen  easUy. 
At  an  elevated  temperature  it  splits  up  into  lead  oxide  and  oxygen. 
On  warming  it  'with  sulphuric  acid,  lead  sulphate  and  oxygen  are 
formed;  on  warmit^  with  hydrochloric  acid,  lead  chloride  and 
chlorine  are  produced. 

Lead  peroxide,  like  the  oxides  CO2  and  SnOs,  has  the  character 
of  an  acid  anhydride;  it  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  potassium 
hydroxide  and  this  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  the  com- 
position K2Pb03+3H20  (which  are  thus  entirely  analogous  in  com- 
position to  potassium  stannate).  This  plumbate  is  easily  decomposed 
by  water  into  potassium  hydroxide  and  lead  peroxide.  If  we  regard 
lead  peroxide  as  an  acid  anhydride,  minium  can  be  considered  as 
the  lead  salt  of  the  normal  plumbic  acid,  Pb(0H)4,  i.e.  Pb2'Pb04. 
This  idea  ia  confirmed  by  the  following  method  of  formation:  If  a 
solution  of  lead  oxide  in  potassium  hydroxide  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  the  plumbate  K2pb03,  a  yellow  substance  is  precipitated  having 
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the  composition  Pb304-HjO,  which  gives  off  water  readily  and 
forms  mininm  ' 


If  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  calcium  carbonate  is  heated  in  a  current 
of  air  at  700°,  carbon  dioxide  ia  given  off,  oxygen  abeorbed  and  cal- 
cium plumbate,  CaPbO^  formed.  If  this  plumbate  is  treated 
with  carbon  dioxide  at  about  the  same  temperature,  calcium  carbooate 
and  lead  oxide  are  again  formed,  while  oxygen  escapes.  This  process 
(discovered  by  Kabsner)  serves  for  the  commercial  manufacture  of 
oxygen.  The  latter  is  brought  on  the  market  compressed  in  iron  bottles 
(c/.  also  {  262). 

The  oxide  PbaOa  is  obtained  by  adding  aodium  hypochlorite  to 
a  sotutiun  of  lead  oxide  in  potassium  hydroxide.  It  can  be  r^arded 
aa  the  lead  salt  of  a  lead  acid,  HjPbOj,  i.e.  as  Pb-PbOa,  for,  on 
treatment  with  dilute  nitric  acid  PbOa  (the  anhydride  of  HaPbOa) 
and  lead  nitrate  are  formed. 

Halogen  Compounds, 

205.  The  halogen  compounds  of  lead  having  the  formula  PbAj 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water;  lead  fiuoride  is  almost  insoluble 
and  the  solubility  of  the  three  others  decreases  with  increasing 
atomic  weight  of  the  halogen. 

Lead  chloride,  FbClz,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  when 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  lead  salt.  At 
12.5°  it  dissolves  in  135,  at  100°  in  less  than  30,  parts  of  water 
and  crystallizes  from  the  hot  solution  in  the  form  of  white  silky 
needles  or  lamella.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  lead  chloride  is  treated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  lead  chloride  is  precipitated,  for  by 
the  addition  of  Cl-ions  the  solubility  product  of  lead  chloride  is 
exceeded ;  nevertheless,  lead  chloride  is  easily  soluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  must  be  due  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pound of  the  chlorides  of  lead  and  hydnigen,  an  analogue  of  which 
has  been  found  in  Pbl2-HI-l-10HaO,  which  has  been  isolated.  A 
characteristic  compound  of  lead  is  the  iodide  Pbia,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated from  lead  solutions  by  potassium  iodide.  It  is  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold,  but  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  crystallizes 
out  of  a  solution  in  dilute  acetic  acid  m  beautiful  crystal  flakes 
with  a  golden  lustre. 
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L«ad  tetrachloride,  PbCl,,  ia  formed  when  a  solution  of  lead  dichloride 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  coated  by  ice,  is  saturated  with  chlorine. 
From  this  liquid  ammonium  chloride  precipitates  a  lemon-yellow  crys- 
talline substance,  2NH,Ci '  FbClt,  having  a  composition  analogous  to 
pink-salt  (J  201). 

Analogous  double  salts  of  PbCl*  are  also  formed  with  the  alkali 
metals,  such  as  potassium  and  rubidium  (Rb,FbClg).  If  one  of  these 
double  salts  b  treated  with  ice-cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  lead 
tetrachloride  gradually  separates  out  as  a  heavy  yellow  Qil  (sp.  g.  3.18), 
which  is  stable  at  a  low  temperature  and  crystallizes  at  —15".  At  as 
high  a  temperature  as  room  temperature,  and  more  rapidly  on  warming, 
it  breaks  up  into  lead  dichloride  and  chlorine. 

Other  L«ad  Salts. 

206.  Lead  nitrate,  Pb(N03)2,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  lead  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  colorless,  crystallizes  isometric  and  is 
soluble  in  8  parts  of  water.  Heating  decomposes  it  (§  122). 
Several  basic  lead  nitrates  are  known 

Lead  sulphate,  PbS04,  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  can 
therefore  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  lead  solution  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate.  It  occurs  as  a  mineral  in 
crystallized  form  under  the  name  of  angtestte;  it  is  isomorphous 
with  the  sulphate  of  barium,  barite.  Lead  sulphate  is  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  hence  the  crude  acid  which  is  con- 
centrated in  lead  pans  (g  186,  3)  contains  lead  sulphate;  this  is 
precipitated  on  diluting  the  acid  with  water.  It  is  dissolved  by 
concentrated  alkalies.  Ignition  on  charcoal  reduces  it  to  sulphide. 
Lead  disulphate,  "plumbic  sulphate,"  Pb(S04)2,  separates  from 
the  acid  around  the  anode  when  sulphuric  acid  of  1.7-1.8  specific 
gravity  is  electrolyzed  between  lead  electrodes.  It  has  not  been 
obtained  quite  free  from  lead  sulphate.  It  ia  a  white  granular  sub- 
stance of  strong  oxidizing  properties.  Water  decomposes  it  readily 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  lead  peroxide.  It  is  isomeric  with  lead 
persulphate,  PbSaOg,  a  salt  of  the  dibasic  persulphuric  acid. 

Lead  carbonate,  PbCOg,  is  deposited  when  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  is  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate.  WkUe  lead,  a  basic 
carbonate,  is  used  extensively  as  a  pigment.  However,  it  soon 
turns  black,  if  any  hydrogen  sulphide  (from  drainage  pipes,  etc,) 
comes  in  contact  with  it;  moreover,  it  is  injurious  to  the  health, 
because  it  comes  off  of  the  painted  walls  in  the  form  of  dust  and 
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gets  into  the  lungs.  White  lead  is  particularly  valuable  for  ita 
covering-power,  i.e.  the  punted  Buiface  appears  perfectly  white 
when  covered  with  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  the  pigment;  it  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  other  white  pigments,  such  as  white  zinc 
and  barite,  which  are  frequently  substituted  for  white  lead  because 
they  are  hannlees. 

IW  manufactureof  white  leadis  still  carried  on  exten- 
rively  after  the  Dutch  method.  This  con^st£  in  placii^  rolls  or 
"buckles  '  of  lead-plate  into  jars  containing  a  little  acetic  acid.  The 
vessels  are  loosely  covered  with  a  leaden  lid  and  buried  in  a  heap  of 
horse-manure.  The  heat  generated  by  the  decaying  manure  causes 
a  part  of  the  acetic  acid  to  evaporate  and  converts  the  lead  into  basic 
lead  acetate.  The  latter  is  then  transformed  to  white  lead  by  the  car- 
bon, dioxide  given  off  from  the  decaying  heap.  After  about  five  or 
six  weeks  the  plates  are  almost  entirely  changed  to  white  lead.  This 
is  then  ground  moist,  washed  out  (to  remove  any  acetate)  and  dried 
whereupon  it  is  sent  to  the  market. 

Lead  sulphide,  PbS,  is  black  and  comes  down  amorphous  when 
hydn^en  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  lead  solution.  A  liquid  con- 
taining  only  traces  of  lead  is  colored  brown  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen; this  is  a  very  delicate  means  of  testing  for  lead.  Strong 
nitric  a^id  oxidizes  it  readily  to  lead  sulphate. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  CARBON  GROUP. 

207.  The  elements  carbon,  silicon,  germanium,  tin  and  lead 
form  a  natural  group,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  In  the  following  table  the 
most  important  physical  constants  are  summarized;  here, 
as  in  other  natural  groups,  the  gradual  change  of  these  constants 
with  the  rise  of  the  atomic  weight  is  very  evident; 


c. 

Si. 

Ge. 

Sn. 

Pb. 

Atomic  weight. 
Spetific  gravity. 

12.00 

{ if] 

28.3 
2.49 

1420= 

72,5 

5.5 
diTa90O" 

119.0 

7.29 
233" 

circa  1500° 

207.10 
11.39 

Itnili  ¥1  Dvnni  nf 

above  3000" 
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With  reflpect  to  the  chemical  properties  we  note  in  the 
first  place  that  all  these  elementa  have  the  same  compound-tj-pea, 
MX2  and  MX4;  in  other  words,  that  they  ore  bi-  or  quadri-valent; 
this  is  even  true  of  lead  (PbOa,  PbCU,  etc.),  which  does  not  fit 
into  the  table  of  physical  properties  with  its  boiling-  and  meltinj?- 
pointe.  Moreover,  there  is  to  be  noted  in  general  a  transition 
from  metalloid  to  metallic  character,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the 
following  facts: 

1.  Only  carbon  and  silicon  are  known  to  form  hydrogen  com- 
pounds (of  an  indifferent  nature). 

2.  Of  the  oxygen  compounds  of  the  MO  type,  that  of  carbon  is 
indifferent  and  the  others  (no  such  compound  of  silicon  is  known) 
grow  more  basic  in  character  as  the  atomic  weight  increaaes,  lead 
hydroxide  having  rather  strongly  alkaline  properties. 

3.  The  oxygen  compounds,  RO2,  however,  are  decidedly  acidic 
in  character  in  the  cases  of  carbon  and  silicon  and  also  in  the  case 
of  germanimn,  while  in  that  of  lead  the  salte  of  the  acid  HaPbOs 
are  inunediately  decomposed  by  water,  so  that  here  the  acid  proper- 
ties appear  much  weakened. 

4.  As  to  the  halogen  compounds,  those  of  carbon  (CX4)  are 
unaffected  by  cold  water — perhaps  because  of  their  insolubility 
in  it;  the  other  halogen  compounds,  MX4,  are  decomposed  by 
water. 

Lead,  in  some  of  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  does  not  di^ 

play  the  gradation  which  is  ordinarily  met  with  in  the  eleraenta  of  a 

group.    Thia  phenomenon  is  quite  often  observed  in  elements  of  very 

'   high  atomic  weight.     In  the  nitrogen  group  we  saw  it  ia  the  case  of 

btemuth. 

METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

208.  So  far  only  one  method  of  determining  the  atomic  weight 
has  been  mentioned  (§  34).  This  consists  in  investigating  as  lai^ 
as  possible  a  nunaber  of  gaKoous  compounds  of  the  element  as  to 
their  vapor  density  and  empirical  composition  and  then  calculating 
how  many  grams  of  the  element  are  contained  in  a  mole  of 
the  various  compounds.  The  smallest  figure  thus  found  is  t^en 
as  the  atomic  weight.     Although  this  method  is  quite  general. 
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it  has  the  drawback  of  afTording  only  a  cert^n  d^;r«e  of  proba- 
bility, a  probability  which  becomes  greater  as  the  ntunber  of  in- 
vestigated compoundB  increases  and  which  lessens  the  chance  ot 
finding  a  compound  that  contMns  per  mole  only  a  wnple  fraction 
of  the  ptevioualy  accepted  atomic  weight. 

There  are,  however,  other  methods.  None  of  them  is  bo 
generally  applicable  as  this,  but  they  are  of  a  more  absolute  chai^ 
acter  and  have  been  of  great  value  in  the  many  cases  in  which 
they  could  be  used.  They  fumteh  a  very  valuable  check  on  the 
determinations  made  by  the  general  method.  These  methods  are 
based  on  the  following  laws: 

1.  The  law  of  DULOHG  and  PEHT.  The  product  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  a  solid  element  and  its  specific  heat  is  about  6.4.  This 
is  evident  from  the  table  on  the  oppoeite  page. 

Most  of  the  values  of  the  product  lie  aa  the  table  shows,  very 
close  to  6.4;  the  maximum  is  6.9,  the  minimum  5.0,  Calling  this 
product  the  atomic  heat,  we  can  express  the  law  of  Dulono  and 
Petit  in  the  following  simple  way:  The  atomic  heal  of  the  solid  elc- 
ments  is  approximately  constant  and  is  about  6.4. 

A  few  deviations  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  last  column;  in 
such  cases  it  has  frequently  been  found,  however,  that  at  an 
increased  temperature  the  atomic  heat  approaches  the  value  6.4. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  temperature  (room- 
temperature)  at  which  the  measurements  of  the  specific  heat  of 
the  elements  have  been  mainly  carried  out,  the  elements  are  not 
all  in  the  proper  physical  condition  for  comparison.  It  is  notably 
the  elements  with  atomic  weights  under  35  that  show  the  greatest 
deviations. 

It  is  an  intereating  fact  that  there  ia  a  cert^n  regularity  to  be  found 
in  these  irregularities.  The  latter  become  more  marked  as  the  valence 
increases. 

Element U      Be      B       C   I  Na     Mg     Al      Si        P       S 

Valence 1        2        3        4        1         2        3        4      3(5)2(4,6) 

Atomic  heat.. 6. 6    3.7    2.8     1.9|6.7    6.1     5.8    4.6    5.9      5.7 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  law  of  Dulonq  amd  Petit  can  be 
made  use  of  for  the  determination  of  atomic  weights.     Inverting, 
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Of  course  the  result  thus  obtained  is  only  approximately 
correct,  for  the  product  6.4  is  not  strictly  constant.  The  method 
is,  however,  reliable  enough  to  determine  what  multiple  of  the 
equivalent  weight  {§  22) ,  the  exact  value  of  which  can  be  found 
by  analysis,  is  the  atomic  weight. 

209.  2.  Closely  connected  with  the  law  just  enunciated  is  that 
of  Nbl'man'N',  which  has  been  more  carefully  investigated  by  Reg- 
NAULT  and  Kopp.  This  law  says  that  in  solid  compounds  each 
element  has  a  constant  atomic  heat,  which  varies  but  liltle  jrom  that 
0/  ike  free  element.  The  molecular  heat  is  therefore  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  atomic  heats.  If  the  molecular  heat  of  solid  com- 
pounds ia  divided  by  the  number  of  atoms,  the  quotient  must  be 
about  6.4.  In  reality  this  quotient  proved  to  be:  for  bromine 
compounds  RBr,  6.9;  forRBr2,6.5;  for  iodine  compounds  RI,  6.7; 
RIj,  6.5.  The  law  of  Neumann  likewise  holds  for  many  elements 
whose  specific  heat  in  the  solid  state  has  not  been  susceptible  of 
measurement,  thus  e.g.  for  chlorine  compounds:  for  RCl  com- 
pounds the  quotient  referred  to  was  6,4,  for  RClj,  6.2,  for  certain 
double  chlorides,  6.1-6,2.  For  other  elements,  like  oxygen,  the 
atomic  heat  found  from  the  molecular  heat  of  the  compounds  is 
constant,  but  it  is  about  4.0  instead  of  about  6.4.  The  same  is 
true  of  hydrogen,  whose  mean  atomic  heat  in  solid  compounds 
is  2.3,  These  figures  were  found  by  determining  the  molecular 
heat  of  various  oxygen  or  hydrogen  compounds  and  subtracting 
from  it  the  knoTft-n  atomic  heats  of  the  other  elements.  If  the 
atomic  heat  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  atomic  weight,  we 
have  the  specific  heat  of  the  element  in  its  compounds. 

The  way  in  which  the  law  of  Neumann  can  be  applied  to 
atomic  weight  determinations  is  Ulustrated  by  the  following 
example: 

The  problem  is  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  calcium  with  the 
help  of  the  specific  heat  of  sulphate  of  lime,  CaSO^,  which  amounta  to 
0.2  according  to  Regnault. 

Analysis  has  shown  that  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  contains  29.4% 
calcium,  23.5%  sulphur,  and  47.1%  oxygen.  Since  sulphates  contain  the 
SO,  group  in  combination  mth  a  metal,  it  follows  from  the  above 
analysis  that  there  must  be  associated  with  this  group  40  parts  by 
weight    of    calcium.     The   next   question   is,   whether  40  is  really  the 
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atomic  weight  of  calcium  or  a  multiple  or  aubmultiple  of  the  atomic 
weight. 

Now  the  molecular  weight  of  calcium  sulpha(«  must  be  40 +32 +4  X 16 
-136,  no  matter  whether  40  is  the  relative  weight  of  one  or  of  more 
than  one  calcium  atom.  The  molecular  heat  is  therefore  136X0.2—27.2. 
The  atomic  heat  of  sulphur  in  compounds  is  about  5.4  and  that  of  oxygen 
about  4.0;  consequently  the  molecular  heat  of  the  SOj  group  in  its  solid 
compounds  is  5.4+4X4. 0—21.4,  For  the  atomic  heat  of  calciimi  we 
have  the  remainder,  27.2-21.4-5.8. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  formula  of  calcium  sulphat«  must  be 
CaSO„  which  means  that  40  is  the  atomic  weight  of  calcium;  for,  if  the 
atomic  weight  were  a  multiple  or  submultipie  of  this  number,  we  should 
have  found  for  the  atomic  heat  of  the  metal  a  number  much  farther 
from  the  average  atomic  heat  of  the  elements,  6,4,  than  5.S. 

VoB  value  of  the  atomic  weight  calculated  from  N£tJWANN'& 
law  therefore  serves  merely  to  decide  what  multiple  of  the  eqtii\-a- 
lent  weight  must  be  taken;  for  this  purpoee  the  number  bo  obtuned 
is  sufficiently  accurate. 

3IO.  3.  The  law  of  Hitscherlich.  The  crystal  form  of  com- 
pounds having  analogous  chemical  composition  is  the  same:  or,  in 
other  words,  eompounde  of  analogous  chemical  compoeUion  are 
isomorphous .  The  compounds  KCl,  KI,  KBr,  e.g.  are 
analogous  in  composition;  they  all  crystallize  in  cubes.  H2KPO4, 
H2KAid04,  Ha(NH4)P04  also  have  an  analogous  composition  and 
all  crjrgtallize  in  the  tetragonal  system.  The  analogous  compounds 
KClOi  and  KMnOi  both  crystallize  liiombic. 

If  two  compounds  have  been  proved  to  be  isomorphoua,  it  is 
very  probable  that  their  composition  is  analogous,  whereupon 
the  atomic  weight  is  readOy  found.  Let  us,  for  example,  take 
the  case  of  manganese,  supposing  its  atomic  weight  to  be  unknown; 
now  potassium  permanganate  is  isomorphous  with  potassium  pra^ 
chlorate,  which  latter  is  known  to  have  the  formula  KCIO4. 
Analysis  has  shown  the  formula  of  potassium  permanganate  to  be 
KMuiOi,  X  being  unknown,  for  39  parte  (by  weight)  of  potasmuni 
(1  atom)  are  combined  with  64  parts  of  oxygen  (4  atoms)  and  S5 
parts  of  manganese  (i  atoms).  From  its  isomorphism  with  KCIO4 
it  follows  that  its  formula  must  be  KMnO^  (i.e.  x-l),  hence  55 
is  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese. 
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In  det^immng  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc  we  could  iiee  the  iso- 
morphism of  the  crystallized  sulphates  of  magnesium  and  zinc.  The 
formula  of  the  former  ia  MgS04+7H20.  On  the  basis*  of  the 
analysis  of  zinc  sulphate  and  the  isomorphism  mentioned  we  have 
the  formula  ZnS04+7H20,  from  which  the  atomic  weight  is  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way  as  above. 

The  law  of  isomorphism  was  discovered  as  early  as  1819.  Since  at  that 
time  the  law  of  AvoaituRo  received  little  attention  and  the  determinatioa 
<rf  the  specifii!  beat  was  in  many  caaes  impoesible,  the  pheaomeoa  of  iso- 
moipIuBm  were  the  most  onportaat  metma  of  getting  inlOrmation  r^arding 
tiw  value  of  the  atomic  weight.  Subsequently  its  importance  for  this  pur- 
pose lessened,  mainly  because  simpler  means  were  found,  but  aieo  because 
A  proved  to  be  very  difficult  in  many  cases  to  decide  whether  two  aub- 
Btances  are  isomorphous.  Moreover  it  was  found  that  certain  subBtancea 
of  entirely  different  composition  are  isomorphous. 

A  very  delicate  test  for  isomorphism  is  the  fact  that  a  supersaturated 
Boltition  can  be  made  to  crystallize,  not  only  by  an  extremely  email  amount 
o!  the  dissolved  substance  itself  ("sowing,"  or  "inoculation"),  but  by  bodies 
that  aie  isomorphous  with  iU 


Experimental  Determination  of  Equivalent  Weights. 

3ti.  In  the  methods  above  described  the  question  is  one  of  determining 
which  multiple  of  the  equivalent  weight  is  the  atomic  weight.  In  order 
to  establish  the  atomic  weights  with  accuracy  the  equivalent  weights  must 
b«  determined  with  the  greatest  possible  precision.  The  solution  of  this 
problem,  which  is  one  of  fundamental  importance,  since  all  the  numerical 
relationships  of  chemical  reactions  are  based  on  the  atomic  weights,  has 
been  the  object  of  numerous  investigations  in  the  preceding  century  and 
to-day  it  is  still  only  partially  accomplished. 

The  first  atomic  weight  table  dates  from  Dalton  in  1805.  The  figures 
given  in  it  were  scarcely  more  than  rough  approximations.  Bbreelidb 
(1779-1848)  in  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  century  determined  a 
long  series  of  equivalent  numbers,  after  having  been  first  obliged  in  most 
essM  to  work  out  reliable  analytical  methods.  The  atomic  weights  at 
^ich  he  arrived  were  in  general  use  for  many  years  and  really  differ  from 
the  more  accurate  ones  now  employed  by  hardly  more  than  a  fraction  of  a 
per  cent.  Exceedingly  accurate  "atomic  weight  determinations"  were 
nndertaken  by  Stas  (1813-1891).  The  ten  atomic  weights  determined  by 
hfan,  via.  those  of  Ag,  CI,  Br,  1,  K,  Na,  Li,  S,  Pb,  and  N,  are  in  most  cases 
■eeurate  to  within  a  few  units  in  the  second  decimal  place.  The  researches 
called  for  most  exhausting  and  persistent  labors  during  a  long  period  of 
years. 
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In  the  last  decade  atomic  weight  determinations  have  been  carried 
out  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  refinement  by  Morlev,  RicHAnoa,  Gdtb 
and  others  and  the  aecuracy  of  tho  valuea  has  been  extended  another  decimal 
place,  BO  that  now  not  a  few  of  the  atomic  weights  are  establiEhed  with 
certainty  to  within  a  few  unita  in  the  third  decimal  place. 

In  determijiin;;  atomic  weights  either  purely  chemical  or  ptaysico- 
cbemical  methoos  may  be  employed.  Both  have  been  greatly  perfected 
in  these  latt«r  investigations  and  they  will  now  be  described  in  a  few  parar 
graphs. 

Aa  for  the  purely  chemical  methods,  there  are  four  conditions  which 
are  eeeential  to  an  accural*  determination  of  an  atomic  weight;  (a)  A 
suitable  substance  must  be  found  which  can  be  prepared  perfectly  pure. 
(b)  This  compound  must  contain  in  addition  to  the  element  under  study 
only  elements  of  accurately  known  atomic  weight.  {/•)  The  valence  of  the 
elements  in  this  compound  must  be  well  defined.  It  is  not  permissible, 
for  example,  that  the  substance  be  a,  mixture  of  two  stages  of  oxidation. 
(d)  The  compound  selected  must  be  adapted  to  an  exact  analysis,  or  else 
its  exact  synthesiB  from  the  weighed  elements  must  be  possible. 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  and  l^itimacy  of  these  demands  it  is 
often  difficult  to  satisfy  them.  The  preparation  of  a  compound  in  the  pure 
state  is  among  the  most  difGcult  of  operations,  if  by  purity  we  mean  the 
reduction  of  the  impurities  to  a  10^*  part  of  the  whole.  It  was  formerly 
believed  that  this  could  be  readity  accomplished  by  recrystallization,  but 
now  we  know  that  every  substance  that  separates  out  in  a  solid  phase  has 
a  tendency  to  retain  upon  its  surface  or  in  its  interior  a  part  of  the  oth^' 
substance  contained  in  the  phase  out  of  which  the  solid  sephrated.  All 
precipitates  or  crj^als  from  aqueous  solutions  contain  water  that  is  Dot 
in  chemical  combination.  Even  the  splendid  glistening  silver  crystals  that 
are  obtained  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  stiver  nitrate  solution  and  are  apparently 
perfectly  dry  and  pure  contain  not  only  water  but  silver  nitrate  aa  well- 
Silver  chloride,  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  by  niver 
nitrate,  may  have  included  traces  of  NaCl,  AgNO,  or  NaNO^  even  after  a 
thorough  washing.  Potassium  chlorate,  though  much  less  soluble  than 
potassium  chloride,  contains  nevertheless  0.027%  of  the  latter  after  repeated 
recrystallizations.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  sources  of  error  in  all  ' 
quantitative  researches  is  the  unsuspected  presence  of  bygroscooically 
held  water,  since  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  detect  by  chemical  teste  and  causes 
no  essential  change  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  substance  containing 
it. 

The  analysis  of  a.  substance  resolves  itself  in  most  cases  into  a  separatioii 
of  its  components  in  the  form  of  other  compounds  and  weighings  of  the 
latter.  For  example,  in  order  to  determine  the  silver  content  of  silver 
nitrate  the  metal  is  thrown  down  as  silver  chloride  and  the  latt«r  is  weighed, 
whereupon  the  quantity  of  silver  can  be  calculated  frcm  the  known  bUtu 
content  of  the  chloride.  The  analyst  generally  finds  it  also  wrMwiiiji  to 
convert  one  compound  into  another  quantitatively.     The  modem  investiga- 
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tiooB  <A  atomic  weights  have  idso  taught  ua  that  this  is  oFt«n  a  very  difficult 
problem.  Among  other  aourcee  of  error  in  this  connection  are  the  aolu- 
bility  of  the  so-called  "iDBoluble"  substances  and  the  solubility  of  glass. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  substances  like  silver  chloride,  barium  sul- 
phate,  etc.,  are  not  strictly  insoluble:  but  their  solubility  has  first  received 
proper  attention  in  connection  with  the  recent  atomic  weight  determinations. 
Iq  working  with  glass  vessels  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  silicic  acid  as  an 
impurity.  Recognition  of  this  fact  has  ted  to  the  use  of  vessels  of  quarti 
or,  bett^  still,  of  platinum,  which  has  proved  to  be  an  important  refinement 
of  method. 

313.  RiysccMihemical  methods  have  found  application  in  the  determination 
of  the  volume  weight  of  gases.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  of  modem  physical 
concepts  is  that  of  the  ideal  gas,  whose  expansion  at  constant  pressure  or 
pressure  increase  at  constant  voliime  both  have  a  coefficient  for  a  tempera^ 
ture  change  of  one  degree  of  eiactly  1/273.08.  Moreover,  the  ideal  gas 
is  iu  strict  accord  with  Boyle's  law.  A  gram  molecule  of  such  a  gas  at 
9°  and  760  mm.  Hg  pressure  would  occupy  a  volume  of  22.412  I.  However, 
tbe  actual  gases  are  more  compressible  and  expansible  than  the  ideal  gas; 
bydn^n  and  helium  are  the  only  ones  that  are  less  compressible.  For  this 
reason  22.412  1.  of  an  actual  gas  at  0°  and  760  mm.  Hg  contains  a  little 
more  than  one  gram  molecule.  If  we  let  1  +  -1  represent  the  number  of 
gram  molecules  of  an  actual  gas  which  are  contained  in  22.4121.,  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  gas  becomes 

„    22.4120 

where  Q  is  the  weight  of  a  liter  of  the  gas  under  Donnal  conditions.  The 
eetablisboient  of  the  atomic  neight  of  a  gas  thus  resolves  itself  into  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  magnitudes  G  and  X.  The  methods  for 
ascertaining  the  exact  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  a  gas  have  undergone 
important  improvements  in  recent  years.  Tbe  agreement  of  the  values 
found  by  the  different  investigators  is  within  ±0.0001.  While  formerly 
tbe  gases  were  weighed  in  huge  globes,  some  containing  as  much  as  21  I., 
later  investigators  have  been  able  to  reduce  this  volume  lo  between  one  liter 
_Bnd  half  a  liter,  or  even  less.  Nevertheless  the  concordance  between  the 
various  series  of  determinations  was  improved,  because  the  corrections  for 
the  small  globes  were  much  less.  An  additional  correction  was  applied 
for  the  contraction  of  a  globe  on  evacuation,  due  to  the  external  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  reducing  the  volume  slightly;  the  buoyancy  effect  of  th* 
air  U  somewhat  less  for  an  evacuated  globe  than  for  one  filled  with  gas. 

In  order  to  remove  completely  the  layer  of  air  that  has  Ijeen  condensed 
on  the  iriner  surface  of  the  globe,  it  is  necessary  to  evacuate  the  latter 
repeatedly  to  as  low  a  vacuum  as  possible  and  to  fill  it  with  the  gas  whose 
density  is  to  be  determined,  great  care  being  taken  meanwhile  to  exclude 
the  air. 

Furthermore,  the  purification  of  the  gases  to  be  weighed  is  much  better' 
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accomplished  by  first  liquefying  them  and  'Uien  removing  the  impurities 
by  fractional  diatillatiDQ  at  a  loq  temperature.  ' 

The  determination  ot  ibe  quantity  it  can  be  accompliahed  in  four  difTerent 
wayH,  which  are  found  described  in  the  larger  physics  manuale.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  they  have  not  yet  attained  the  exactness  that 
characteriaes  the  methodf.  of  determining  G.  Id  the  cases  of  the  leas  eanly 
(xindensed  gafles,  like  H,  N,  O,  and  CI,  hoffev«r,  very  accurate  determinations 
have  already  been  made. 

From  on  experimental  standpoint  these  physico-chemical  methoda  have 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  purely  chemical  methods  in  that  phy^ica' 
measurements  only  are  carried  out  after  the  gas  has  been  obtau  t^  pure. 
All  the  uncertainties  that  are  involved  in  chemical  tranaformations  are  thus 
.  avoided:  and  upon  such  transformationa  every  purely  chemical  detenni- 
nation  of  an  atomic  weight  is  based. 

THE  PERIODIC  SYSTEM  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 

213.  In  studying  the  elements  which  we  have  considered  so  far, 
we  have  found  that  they  can  be  arranged  into  groups  of  elements 
according  to  their  valence,  the  elements  of  each  group  shrwing 
great  similarity  in  the  types  of  their  compounds.  The  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements  of  such  a  group  are 
found  to  change  progressively  as  the  atomic  weight  increases. 
The  question  now. arises  whether  all  elements  can  be  thus  arranged 
into  groups;   the  reply  is  affirmative. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  century  there  was  do  lack  of  attempts  to  airange 
the  elements  into  groups  of  similar  elements.  Doebereiner  called  atten- 
tion to  a  simple  relation  between  the  atomic  weights  of  kindred  elemenla 
aa  early  as  1817,  and  m  1829  he  presented  the  doctrine  of  triads,  i.e.  he 
showed  that  there  are  different  groups  of  three  elements  each,  which  have 
a  great  similarity  among  themselves  and  a  constant  difference  in  the  atomic 
weights,  e.g.  CI,  Br,  I;  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  etc.  In  the  year  1865  the  law  0/ octavea 
was  proposed  by  Nkwlands,  he  having  discovered  that,  if  the  elements 
are  arranged  according  to  increasing  atomic  weight,  after  an  interval  of 
seven  elements  an  element  follows  which  has  properties  analogous  to  those 
ot  the  first,  i.e.  the  first,  eighth,  fifteenth,  etc.,  are  similar.  In  1869 
Mendel£efp  and  Lothar  Meyer  almost  simultaneously  ivached  con- 
clusions which  are  comprehended  by  the  term  "periodic  eystem." 

If  we  arrange  the  elements  according  to  increasing  atomic 
weight,  thus: 

H  1 
Li  7        Be    9.1       B  U         C  12         N  14         0 16      F  19 
Na23      Mg24         Al  27.1      Si  28.4     P31.0     S  32     035.4 
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we  see  that  there  is  a  gradual  variation  in  the  properties  of  elements 
in  a  horizontal  line;  after  fluorine,  however,  a  Bmall  increase  in  the 
atomic  weight  involves  a  sudden  change  of  properties.  Moreover 
those  elements  which  are  in  the  same  vertical  column  show  great 
similarity,  as  we  saw  above  in  the  cases  of  carbon  and  silicon, 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  etc. 

This  regular  change  makes  itself  evident  in  the  valence  toward 
oxygen,  which  rises  from  (me  (with  Li  and  Na)  to  two  (Be,  Mg), 
hree  (B,  Al),  four  (C,  Si),  five  (\,  P),  six  (S)  and  seven  (Q  in  CI2OT). 
ihe  valence  toward  hydrogen '  or  a 'halogen  increases,  however, 
from  one  (Li)  to  four  (C)  and  then  falls  again"  to  one  (F).  A  similar  ■ 
regular  change  is  to  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  physical 
properties,  e.g.  specific  gravity  and  atomic  volume. 

Na         H«         Al  SI       P(r«(]>        8      CI  (Ha.) 

S|>.gravity. 0.97     1.75    2.67    2.49    2.14    2.06     1.33 

At,  volume 24        14        10       11        14        16        27 

by  aiomic  volume  we  understand  the  atomic  weight  divided  by  the 
tccigLt  of  the  unit  volume  (based  on  water  of  4"  aa  I);  it  is  therefore 
ti^  number  of  cubic  centimeters  occupied  by  a  gram-atom. 

Here  we  observe  an  increase  of  the  specific  gravity  up  to  alu- 
Diinium,  then  again  a  decrease  to  chlorine,  while  the  atomic  vol- 
Uine,  on  the  other  hand,  decreases  from  the  beginning  of  the  series 
to  aluminium  and  then  increases.  This  steady  change  of  the 
same  pbyi^ieal  properties  is  also  observed  in  the  compounds 
of  the  above  elements.     For  the  oxides,  e.g.  we  have: 

Vmfi      HtO     Al^,      SiO,      P,0.       SO.     Ofi, 

Sf-gravity 2.8      3.7      4.0      2.6      2.7       1.9       ? 

At.  volume 22        22        25        45        55        82        ? 


Moreover,  if  we  write  down  a  series  of  elements  according  to 
increasing  atomic  weight,  beginning  with  another  univalent  metal, 
we  discover  irr^ularities  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  the  above. 
The  following  series  may  serve  as  an  example  of  this: 

Ab  Cd  In  Bn  Bb  Te      .         I 

Atonucwt 107.8     112.4      115      119.0    120.2     127.6     127.0 

Sp.gravity 10.5        8.6      7.4  7.2        6.7        6.2        4.9 

Heie  also  we  find  the  same  gradual  rise  of  valence  from  silver, 
which  is  univalent,  to  septivalent  iodine,  the  progressive  transi* 
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tion  from  metal  to  metalloid  and  a  continuoua  decrease  ia  specific 
gravity.    But  more;  if  we  put  this  last  row  under  the  first  two: 

H    1 
Id       7      Be     9.1    B     11       C     12      IJ     14      O.    16      F     19 
Na  23.1    Mg   24.4    Al    27.1    Si     28.4    P      31.0    S     32.1    CI    35.5 
Ag  107.9    Cd  112.4    In  115       Sn  119.0    Sb  120.2    Te  127.6    I    127.0, 

it  is  apparent  that  the  elements  in  the  same  vertical  colimms 
belong  to  a  group.  This  has  been  demonstrated  for  the  last  foui 
columns  in  preceding  chapters;  it  vnh  be  proved  for  the  others 
later  on. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements  are  functions  of 
their  atomic  weights;  and  when  we  consider  the  series  beginning 
with  lithium  and  sodium,  and  note  that  in  each  instance,  after  a 
difference  of  about  16,  there  follows  another  element  with  corre- 
sponding properties,  we  are  led  to  the  supposition  that  these 
properties  are  periodic  functions  of  the  atomic  weights. 

By  a  function  we  understand  in  general  a  dependent  relation  between 
two  or  more  magnitudes,  of  such  a  sort  that,  when  one  changes,  the 
other  does  likewise.  In  the  equations  y=a-kx;  y^ax;  y=x",  etc., 
y  IS  B,  function  of  x.  A  periodic  function  requires  that  the  same  value 
appear  for  one  magnitude  in  regular  intervals  as  the  other  magnitude 
steadily  increases.  An  example  of  this  kind  is  presented  by  the  gonio- 
metric  functions,  as  y=sin  x,  etc.,  for  every  time  x  increases  by  2jr,  y 
comes  to  have  the  same  value  again. 

If  we  desire  to  substantiate  the  conclusion  just  stated,  we  shall 
have  to  investigate  first  the  length  of  each  period,  in  other  words, 
determine  how  many  elements  inter\'ene  in  the  table,  according  to 
increasing  atomic  weight  between  two  with  analogous  properties. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  for  the  elements  as  far  as  chlo- 
rine, a  period  always  includes  seven  elements.  After  chlorine 
comes  potassium  (39),  which  thus  falls  into  the  column  und^ 
sodium.    The  following  elements, 

K39.2    Ca40.1     Se44.I    Ti48.1    V51.2    Cr52.1    Mn55.0, 

correspond  very  well  with  the  preceding  series, 

Na23.1     Mg24.4    A127.1    Si28.4    P31.0    S32.1     CI35.S. 
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at  least  so  far  as  the  valence  and  the  form  of  the  compound  are 
concerned  CAI2O3  and  SC2O3,  TiOz  and  Si02,  K2Cr04  and  K2SO4, 
KilnO*  and  KQO4),  although  the  similarity  of  these  elements  in 
other  respects  is  not  very  marked. 

The  dements  following  manganese,  viz.,  Fe  55.9,  Co  59.0, 
Ki  58.7,  however,  do  not  fit  in  at  all  under  K,  Ca,  Sc;  but  if  we 
pass  these  by  ihere  follows  another  series  of  seven  elements,  which 
corresponds  to  the  one  beginning  with  potassium: 

Cu63.6    Zn65.4    Ga  70    Ge  72.5    As  75.0    Se  79.2    Br  80.0. 

We  therefore  reach  the  conclusion  that,  after  the  first  two-periods 
of  seven  elements  ending  with  chlorine  must  come  one  of  seventeen 
elements  (two  of  seven  each,  and  three  elements  placed  at  the  side), 
if  the  elements  in  the  same  vertical  column  are  to  correspond  in 
their  properties. 

This  large  period  of  seventeen  elements  can,  therefore,  be 
arranged  under  the  preceding  small  period  of  seven  elements  in 
the  following  way: 

SUALL  PERIOD. 

Na23.1  Mg24.4  A127.1    Si28.4  P31.0      S32.1    C135.5 


K39.2    Ca40.1    Sc44.1   Ti48.1  V51.2     Cr52.1    Mn55.0   Fe55.9   Co59.0 
Ni5S.7    Cu63.6    Zn65.4  Ga70    Ga72.5  AsTS.O   Se79  2     BrSO.O. 

In  order  to  arrange  in  periods  the  elements  whose  atomic  weights 
exceed  eighty,  it  is  again  necessary  to  assume  large  periods,  and, 
moreover,  to  leave  several  places  vacant.  In  this  manner  we 
arrive  at  the  scheme  known  as  Menpel^ieff's  table  (see  p.  301). 

As  to  the  position  of  hydrogen  in  this  table  opinions  are  divided. 
Mendblebft  placed  this  element  in  the  first  group,  above  lithium;  its 
chemical  properties  indicate  without  doubt  that  it  belongs  with  these  / 
metals.  On  the  other  hand,  Orme  Mabson  has  presented  arguments 
for  placing  it  at  the  head  of  group  VII,  as  is  done  in  this  table.  I^iese 
arguments  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  molecule  of  hydrogen  contains  two  atoms,  as  does  a  halogen 
molecule,  while  the  molecule  of  an  alkali  metal  consists  of  one  atom. 
(2)  The  very  low  boiling-point  of  hydrogen  indicates  a  similarity  to 
the  bdogens;  moreover  the  boiling-points  of  the  alkali  metals  fall  with 
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increasins  atomic  weight.  (3)  The  difference  between  the  atoime 
weights  of  the  elements  of  a  horizontal  series  is,  on  (he  average,  3.  By 
placing  hydrc^en  in  group  VII  it  differs  by  3  from  the  next  element, 
helium;  but  it  is  then  also  in  good  agreement  with  fluorine,  for  the 
mean  difference  In  atomic  weight  between  the  successive  elements  of  a 
column  ifl  16.  The  difference  F-H -18,  while  Li -H -6,  i.e.,  there  is  no 
analogy  in  the  latter  caae.  (4)  Liquid  and  solid  hydrogen  have  no  metallic 
properties.  (5)  The  most  important  argument  for  placing  hydrogen 
in  the  Hrst  group  is  based  on  its  relation  to  the  acids,  which  may  be 
r^arded  as  salts  of  hydrogen.  But  in  organic  compounds  chlorine 
can  replace  hydrogen  without  essentially  altering  the  nature  of  the 
Aubatance.  TIus  "organic"  argument  thus  offsets  the  "inorganic" 
one,  baaed  on  the  analogy  of  acids  and  salts. 

As  to  the  elements  discovered  in  the  atmosphere  since  1894,  viz., 
kdium,  (at.  wt.  4),  neon  ^20),  argon  (40  ,  hnjpUm  (81.6)  and  xenon  (128), 
it  is  clear  that  they  form  a  natural  group,  for  their  properties  display 
great  analogy  (see  !  110).  Since  they  are  not  able  to  form  compounds 
wHh  other  elements,  they  can  be  r^arded  as  nullivalent.  In  that  case 
their  group  could  find  a  place  after  the  eighth,  or  before  the  fiist^  group 
(compare  the  table,  page  294),  .thus  forming  a  bridge,  or  transition, 
from  the  strongest  electro-negative,  to  the  strongest  electro-positive, 
elements.  However,  it  miist  be  noted  that  ai^n  with  an  atomic  weight 
of  40  precedes  potassium  with  an  atomic  weight  of  39.  As  may  be  seen 
from  Plate  I,  their  atomic  volimies  iit  into  Lotuab  Meteb's  curve 
very  well. 

Group  VIII,  as  has  been  said,  owes  its  origin  to  the  setting 
at  the  side  of  the  elements  included  in  it,  for  by  this  means  the 
corresponding  elementa  of  groups  I- VII  could  be  brought  under 
each  other.  It  will  thus  be  of  importance  to  the  system,  if  the 
nine  elements  of  this  group  display  so  much  analogy  to  each  other 
that  the  grouping  of  them  together  appears  actually  justified.  Now 
this  is  really  the  case,  as  is  seen  from  the  following  study  of  their 
properties: 

1.  All  these  elementa  are  of  a  gray  color  and  difficultly  fusi- 
ble; indeed,  osmium  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  metals  to  fuse 
(2500°) ;  iridium  melts  at  1950°,  wrought  iron  at  1500",  etc.  The 
melting-jwint  of  iron  is  higher  than  that  of  cobalt,  and  the  latter 
higher  than  that  of  nickel.  A  similar  fall  of  this  constant  is  found 
with  ruthenium,  rhodium  and  palladium,  and  also  with  oemium, 
iridium  and  platinum. 

2.  Their  atomic  volumes  are  small  in  ccmiparison  with  those 
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of  the  neighboring  elements.  The  atomic  volume  of  molybdenum 
is  11.2,  that  of  ruthenium,  rhodium  and  palladium  about  9;  that  of 
silver  10.3;  that  of  cadmium  13.0. 

3.  They  display  in  a  marked  degree  the  ability  to  let  hydrogen 
pass  throu^  at  red-heat,  or  to  condense  it  on  themselves  at  ot- 
dinary  temperatures.  The  former  property  is  especially  developed 
in  iron  and  platinum,  the  latter  in  palladium. 

4.  It  is  only  with  these  metals  that  we  find  RO4  compoimdB,  in 
other  words,  they  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  ocHvalent.  The 
compounds  OSO4  and  HuO^,  for  example,  are  known,  and  also  those 
with  carbon  monoxide,  as  Ni{CO)<  and  Fe(C30)4.  We  find  here 
a  general  tendency  to  form  compounds  with  carbon  monoxide, 
e.g.  PtCl2'3CO.  In  this  last  compound  platinum  can  also  be  con- 
sidered octivalent. 

5.  They  form  stable  and,  in  most  cases,  weU-ci^'stallizing 
double  salts  with  potassium  cyanide.  Iron,  ruthenium,  and 
osmium  give  compounds  of  the  type  K4R(CN)8;  cobalt,  rhodium, 
and  iridium  form  K3R(CN')a,  while  the  elements  of  the  last  column, 
nickel,  palladium,  and  platinum,  give  K2R(CN)4  double  salts. 

6.  They  all  form  colored  salts:  those  of  cobalt  are  red  or  blue; 
the  nickel  esita  are  green;  all  the  rest  are  of  various  shades  of 
brown. 

7;  They  all  possess  the  ability  to  condense  on  themselves 
other  gases  than  hydrogen  in  larger  or  Bmaller  amounts ;  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  platinum  metals.  Platinum  and  palladium 
absorb  carbon  monoxide  greedily. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  seven  other  groups  (vertical  col- 
umns) more  closely.  If  we  bear  in  mind  what  was  stat«d  with 
reference  to  the  laige  periods,  it  is  apparent  that  not  all  the  ele- 
ments in  such  a  group  display  perfect  ch^nical  analogy.  Such 
analogy  is  found,  however,  when  we  compare  with  each  other 
only  those  elements  that  belong  to  the  even  or  the  odd  rows  of 
the  large  periods.  The  similarity  of  the  elements  of  these  divisions 
is  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  large  periods,  from  the  following  facts: 

1.  Only  the  elements  of  the  odd  rows  give  hydrogen  or  alley] 
compounds. 

2.  In  the  even  rows  the  basic  properties  of  the  hydroxides  are 
prominent,  in  the  odd  rows  the  acidic  properties. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  passing  from  left  to  right  in  the 
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table,  we  meet  first  those  that  fonn  the  strongest  bases  and  then 
gradiially  those  that  give  acids.  The  latter  property  is  most 
marked  in  the  halogens,  since  they  even  fonn  strong  acids  on 
combination  with  hydrogen, 

A  similar  change  is  observed  in  going  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  system.  As  the  atomic  weight  increases,  the  metallic  (base- 
forming)  nature  of  the  elements  in  each  group  becomes  more 
predominant. 

314.  'Die  periodic  system  of  the  elements  is  of  value  in  four 
different  respects: 

1.  In  constructing  a  system  of  the  elements. 

2.  In  ascertaining  the  atomic  weights  of  elementa  whose  equiva- 
lent weights  only  could  be  determined. 

3.  In  foretelling  the  properties  of  elements  as  yet  undiscovaed. 

4.  In  confirming  or  correcting  atomic  weights. 

Let  us  look  at  these  various  applications  in  some  det^: 

The  Use  of  the  Periodic  Law  in  Constructing  a  System  of  the 


215.  After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  elements  M£nd£l£eff 
reached  the  following  imporfcant  conclusdon:  The  entire  character  of 
an  elemejit,  as  displayed  in  its  physical  as  well  as  in  its  chemical 
properties,  is  determined  by  the  position  which  H  occupies  in  the  sys- 
tem and  particularly  by  the  four  adjacent  elements,  the  atomic 
analogues.  If  an  element  is  in  an  even  series,  the  elements  in 
the  adjoining  even  series  are  its  atomic  analogues;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  odd  rows.  From  this  it  follows  that,  when  the  properties  of 
an  element  are  exactly  known,  its  place  in  the  system  can  be 
assigned.    A  couple  of  illustrationB  will  make  this  clear. 

The  element  beryllium  possesses  marked  analogy  to  alumin- 
ium on  the  one  hand  and  magnesium  on  the  other;  therefore  it 
was  a  much  discussed  question  whether  its  oxide  should  be  given 
the  formula  BeO  or  Be^On.  Since,  according  to  analyas,  9.1 
parts  Be  combine  with  16  parts  O,  the  atomic  weight  would  be 
in  the  former  case  9,1,  in  the  latter  Jx9.1  =  13.7  With  the  atomic 
weight  13.7  the  element  would  stand  between  nitrogen  and  oxygen; 
as  nitrogen  and  the  elements  of  the  sulphur  group  as  well  yield 
only  acid-forming  oxides,  beryllium  oxide  would  have  to  be  an 
acid  anhydride  too,  which  is  not  the  case,  it  being  a  basic  oxide 
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Thus  beryUium  would  not  fit  in  the  system  with  that  atomic  weight. 
If,  however,  it  has  the  atomic  wd^t  9.4,  it  falls  in  the  horizontal 
series  between  the  strongly  basic  lithium  and  lie  weakly  acidic 
boron  and  over  magnesium,  with  which  it  shows  real  analogy. 
This  is  indeed  its  fit  place,  i.e.  its  properties  are  those  which  must 
belong  to  an  element  in  this  position  (see  table).  Farther,  the 
properties  of  beryllium  are  to  those  of  lithium  as  the  properties 
of  boron  are  to  those  of  berylHum,  or,  in  the  form  of  a  proportion; 
BeTLi::B:Be.  Just  as  lithium  forms  a  more  strongly  basic  oxide 
than  beryllium,  so  the  basic  character  of  berj'Uium  oxide  is  BtronRer 
than  that  of  boron  oxide;  again,  beryllium  chloride  is  more  vola- 
tile than  lithium  chloride,  boron  chloride  more  volatile  thaji 
beryllium  chloride. 

We  also  have  the  relation  Be:Mg:  :Li:Na:  :B:A1,  for  berylliiun 
oxide  is  lees  basic  than  magnesium  oxide,  lithium  oxide  than 
sodium  oxide,  boron  oxide  than  aJuminium  oxide.  BerylUum 
fluoride  dissolves  in  water,  magnesium  fluoride  does  not;  simi- 
larly boron  fluoride,  but  not  aluminium  fluoride,  is  soluble  in  water. 

Finally  we  have  Be:Al:  :IJ:Mg:  :B;Si.  The  hydroxides  of 
beryllium  and  aluminiiun  are  very  similar  to  each  other;  they  are 
gelatinous  and  soluble  in  alkalies.  Both  metals  are  scarcely  act«d 
upon  by  nitric  acid  and  both  dissolve  in  alkalies  with  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  Their  chlorides  must  be  prepared  in  the  same  way 
from  the  oxides  (by  heating  with  charcoal  in  a  current  of  chlorine). 
Likewise  lithium  and  magnesium  are  analogous  in  certain  respects; 
the  carbonate  and  the  phosphate  of  lithium,  like  the  correspgnding 
salts  of  magnei^ium,  are  very  difficultly  soluble,  which  is  iofRiarked 
contrast  with  the  other  metals  of  the  lithium  group.  Boron  and 
silicon  both  form  very  refractory  oxides  and  salts;  their  fluorine 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  water  in  a  similar  r 


The  evidence  in  accordance  with  which  beryllium  was  assigned  its 
present  portion  in  the  system  was  subsequently  confirmed  directly 
by  the  determination  of  the  vapor  density  of  the  chloride,  which  led 
to  the  formula  BeClj.  The  vapor  density  of  the  beryllium  compound 
of  an  organic  substance  (acetylacetone)  also  led  to  9.1  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  beryllium. 

As  a  second  example  let  us  take  thallium.  This  element  dis- 
plays analogy  with  the  alkali  metals  and  also  with  aluminium,  as 
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well  as  with  lead  and  mercury.  According  to  its  atomic  weight  it 
must  lie  between  the  two  latter  and  belongs  in  the  aluminium  group. 
This  position  is  justified  when  the  following  relation  ia  takoi  into 
consideration: 

Tl:Al::Hg:Mg::Pb:Si. 

The  highest  stages  of  oxidation  show  unmistakable  analogy, 
since  the  oxides  have  the  same  properties  by  pairs.  The  oxides  of 
aluminium  and  thalhum  are  weakly  basic,  those  of  mercury  Oo 
and  mngnesium  more  strongly  basic,  while  lead  dioxide  and  silica 
are  slightly  acidic.  Thallium,  mercury  and  lead  all  form  lower 
oxides  of  strongly  basic  character  (TlaO,  HgjO,  PbO,)  which  alumin- 
ium, magnesium  and  siheon  are  unable  to  do.  The  oxide  TI2O 
is  comparable  with  K2O  in  its  properties,  the  lead  monoxide  with 
calcium  oxide  (TI:K:  :Pb:Ca);  see  the  table.  In  r^ard  to  the 
physical  properties,  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  matter  of 
volatility  thallium  lies  between  mercury  and  lead. 

Use  of  the  System  in  Ascertaining  the  Atomic  We^hts  of  Ele- 
ments whose  Equivalent  Weights  only  are  known. 

216.  A  good  instance  is  that  of  the  very  rare  element  indium. 
"When  the  periodic  system  was  established  only  the  equivalent 
-n-eight  of  indium  was  known,  the  analysis  of  the  chloride  having 
shown  it  to  be  3S,3,  i.e,  it  was  known  that  3S.3  parts  of  indium  com- 
bine with  35,5  parts  of  chlorine.  If  this  were  the  atomic  weight 
and  consequently  InzO  the  fonnula  of  the  oxide,  the  element  would 
have  to  occupy  the  place  which  potassium  now  has.  Not  only  ia 
this  place  taken,  but  the  oxide  is  only  weakly  basic,  while  it  should 
have  strongly  basic  properties  if  it  belonged  to  the  first  group.  If 
the  atomic  weight  were  76.6,  corresponding  to  the  oxide  InO,  the 
element  would  stan'  between  arsenic  and  selenium  in  the  table;  its 
oxide  could  not  then  have  the  formula  InO,  but  would  have  to  be 
InsOg  or  InaOa  and  have  acid  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  place  for  a  metal  with  the  atomic  weight  76,6  and  an  oxide  InO 
in  the  second  group,  where  the  oxides  have  this  type.  If  the  oxide 
be  IniCs,  the  atomic  weight  of  indium  must  be  115,  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  vacant  place  in  the  system  between 
Cd-112  and  Sn~119  for  an  element  with  an  B^s  oxide.     In 
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the  same  way  as  we  have  shown  it  for  the  oxides  R30  and  RO,  it  can 
also  be  demonstrated  that  indium  could  not  be  located  in  the  table 
with  an  oxide  InOz,  InjOs,  InOa,  etc.  There  remains,  thus,  no 
other  possibility  than  to  give  the  oxide  the  formula  InjOa  and  the 
element  an  atomic  weight  of  115. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  properties  of  the  element  and  its 
compounds  conform  to  this  location.  Two  of  its  atomic  analogues 
for  this  position  are  cadmium  and  tin.  The  oxides  of  both  are  easily 
reduced;  this  is  true  also  of  indium  oxide.  If,  now,  we  consider 
the  metals: 

Ag,  Cd,  In,  Sn,  Sb  (7th  series), 
we  notice  first  that  the  melting-point  of  silver  Uea  higher  than  that 
of  cadmium;  likewise  antimony  melts  higher  than  tin: 

Ag>Cd;  Sn<Sb. 

If  indium  fits  in  this  series,  it  must,  therefore,  have  the  lowe&t 
melting-point  of  these  five  metals.  This  is  actually  the  case;  its 
melting-point  is  176°.  In  the  color  of  the  metals  there  is  a  further 
analogy;  silver,  cadmium  and  tin  are  white,  and  so  is  indium.  As 
to  the  specific  gravity,  cadmium  has  the  specific  gravity  8.6,  silver 
10.5;  the  difference  is  thus  1.9,  The  difference  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  tin  and  antimony  is,  on  the  contrary,  small, 
7.3—6.7-0.6.  If  indium  stands  between  these  two  pwrs  of 
elements  its  specific  gravity  should  be  smaller  than  the  mean  be- 
tween cadmium  and  tin,  i.e.  J(8.6+7.3)-7.9.  In  reality  its 
specific  gravity  is  7.42. 

The  position  of  the  metal  requires  that  it«  oxide  be  feebly  ba^c, 
weaker  even  than  the  oxides  of  cadmium  and  thallium  (TlaOa), 
since  cadmium  is  at  the  left  and  thallimn  farther  down  in  the  system 
(5  215);  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  more  strongly  basic  than 
the  oxides  of  aluminium  and  tin.  This  condition  also  is  fulfilled, 
as  the  following  sets  forth:  the  oxides  of  aluminium  and  tin,  be- 
cause of  their  slightly  acid  nature,  dissolve  in  alkalies,  forming  defi- 
nite compoimds  with  the  latter.  The  oxides  of  cadmium  and 
thallium,  however,  are  insoluble  in  alkalies;  they  are  distinctly 
basic.  Indium  seequioxide  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  but  forms  no 
definite  ebmpound  with  them. 

Finally,  there  is  also  the  conduct  of  indium  salts  toward  hydro- 
gen sulphide  which  supports  the  placing  of  the  element  between 
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eadmium  and  tin,  for  indium  also  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen 
Bulpliide  from  acid  solutions. 

Prediction  of  the  Properties  of  Elements  yet  UndiscoTered. 

217.  When  Mendel^eff  eonstnicted  his  table,  the  elements 
gallimn  and  germanium  (fifth  series)  were  still  unknown.  From 
the  properties  of  the  atomic  analogues  he  ventured  however  at  that 
time  to  predict  the  properties  of  these  elements;  thirteen  yeara 
later  Winkler  discovCTed  an  element  with  the  atomic  weight  72 
(MENnEL&EFF  had  termed  such  an  one  "  ekasilicon";  the  discoverer 
named  it  germanium).  Indeed  there  proved  to  be  a  very  close 
agreement  between  the  actual  properties  and  those  predicted,  as 
the  following  summary  evidences: 


Propertiea  of  ■kuliQOn  prediBUd  by       I    PropaitiM  of  anmuuum  diaoorand  br 


1.  Tbe  fttomic  i 


1(28.4  +  118.5+65.4  +  79.   , 

2.  The  specific  gravity   (deduced  as 

for  indi'jm  above)  must  be  5.5. 

3.  The  atomic  volume  must  lie  be- 

tween those  of  ailicoD  (13)  and 
tin  (16),  but  be  only  a  trifle 
above  13. 

4.  Since  it  belongs  in  an  odd  series,  it 

must  be  able  to  form  alkyl  com- 
pounds. Judging  from  analones, 
the  boiUng-point  of  E8(CjIi), 
must  be  160  ,  its  specific  gravity 
0.96. 

5.  The  acid  properties  of  EiO,  must 

be  stronger  than  those  of  snO, 

6.  Thespeci&cgravity  ofEsO,  is4.7. 

7.  Since  the  oxides  of  indium  and 

aisenic  ore  easily  reduced,  this 
must  also  be  true  of  EaO^ 

8.  EsSp  because  of  its  analogy  with 

SnS,.  will  probably  be  soluble  in 
NH>H. 
0.  EMia,  is  liquid,,  boils  below  100" 
(since  the  boiling-point  of  SiCI,  is 
57*  and  that  of  Sna,  11,^°),  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.9. 
10.  E^nP,  bdng  more  readily  soluble 
ui  water  than  K^iF,,  the  solu- 
bility of  KjElsF,  must  also  be 
greater  than  that  of  K^iP» 


1.  At  wt -72.5. 


2.  Sp.g.-5.46dat2l 

3.  At.  vci-13.a 


4.  Alkyl  compounds  were  obtained. 

Ge(C,HJ,  boils  at  160°  and  its 
epecinc  gravity  is  a  little  lees 
than  1. 


ilod  extent  m  SnO^ 

6.  The  specific  gravity  of  GeO,  is 

4.703  at  18°. 

7.  GeO,  is  eadly  reduced  to  the  metal 

by  heating  with  carbon  or  in 
hydrogen. 
S.  GeS,  dissolves  readUy  in  NH^H- 


RjGeF,  dissolves  in  34  parts  ot 
boiling  water. 
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Use  of  the  Periodic  Systim  in  Correcting  Atomic  Weights. 

218.  In  the  group  of  the  platinum  metals  the  atomic  weights 
were  previously  determined  by  Berzelius  and  Fremy  to  be  aa 
follows:  Os  =  199,  Pt  198,  Ir  197.  In  this  order  the  metals  named 
do  not,  however,  fit  into  the  system,  for  osmium  should  be  tha 
first  of  the  three  on  account  of  its  analogy  with  iron  and  ruthenium, 
i.e.  it  should  have  the  smallest  atomic  weight  of  the  three.  On 
the  other  hand,  platinum,  which  is  more  akin  to  palladium,  ought 
to  have  the  highest  atomic  weight,  A  painstaking  investigation 
by  Seubert  showed  that  in  reality  osmium  has  the  atomic  weight 
191,  iridium  193.0,  and  platinum  194,8,  which  order  is  in  harmony 
vith  the  system. 

219.  Graphic  representation. — The  fact  that  an  arrangement 
of  the  elements  according  to  increasing  atomic  weight  also  makes 
the  gradual  change  of  the  physical  properties  apparent  can  be 
seen  most  clearly  from  a  graphic  representation  (as  proposed  by 
LoTHAH  Meyer),  in  which  the  atomic  weights  are  the  abscissas 
and  the  atomic  volumes  the  ordinates  (see  Plate  I  at  end  of  book). 

The  firet  thing  we  notice  in  the  curve  is  the  regular  rise  and 
fall  of  atomic  volumes.  At  the  beginning  of  each  period  the 
atomic  volume  is  at  a  maximum ;  it  reaches  a  minimum  half  way 
through  the  period  (in  the  large  periods  at  group  VIII)  and  then 
increases  again.  In  the  descending  portions  are  the  ductile,  on 
the  ascending  the  brittle,  elements.  On  the  ascending  poilions 
and  at  the  maxima  are,  further,  the  gaseous  and  the  easily  fusible 
elements;  on  the  descending  and  at  the  minima  the  difficultly 
and  very  difficultly  fusible.  On  the  descending  portions  are  the 
electro-positive,  on  the  ascending  the  electro-negative,  elements. 
The  periodicity  of  the  elements  thus  becomes  very  evident. 

aio.  The  discovery  of  the  periodic  Bystem  once  more  thrust  into  the 
foreground  of  interest  one  of  the  oldest  of  queetions,  viz,,  that  concerning 
the  ■unity  of  matter. 

The  striking  connection  lietween  all  the  properties  of  the  elements  and 
tbeir  atomic  weights  XcaAa  unavoidably  to  the  aasumption  of  b.  prCmardial 
or  gnmnd  eabttance.  As  to  Uie  natuie  of  this  subatance  no  evidence  ia  at 
present  obtainable.  Prodt,  in  1S16,  regarded  hydrogen  aa  such  s  But>- 
atance.  He  observed  that  the  (then  accepted)  atomic  weights  of  manj 
elements,  baaed  on  hydrogen  as  unity,  are  whole  numbers.  Later,  very 
accurate  atomic  weight  determinations,  particularly  tboee  of  Stab,  which 
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vere  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  teetiDg  this  hypothesis,  demonstrated 
with  certidnty,  however,  that  it  was  untenable.      Cf.  J  267. 

331.  The  periodic  system  of  the  elements  is  one  of  the  moat  important 
discoveries  in  the  field  of  inorgsJiic  chemistry;  it  can  never  lose  its  impor- 
tance, though  it  is  gradually  becoming  more  evident  that  the  system 
in  its  present  form  represents  the  relations  of  the  elements  to  each  other 
merely  in  an  approximate  way  and  is  only  a  crude  first  attempt  at  a  real 

There  are  indeed  serious  objections  to  the  periodic  sys- 
C  e  m.  These  objections  concern,  in  the  first  place,  the  positions  which 
certain  elements  occupy  in  the  system,  and  which  agree  very  poorly  with 
their  properties.  This  is  the  case,  e.g.,  with  gold  and  copper,  which,  indeed, 
show  some  analogy  with  lithium  and  sodium  in  their  aiu-compounds,  but 
otherwise  differ  decidedly  from  the  latter  elements.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
metals  of  the  cerium  group  (Ce,  Ia,  Nd,  Pr,  etc.).  The  analogy  with  the  other 
elements  of  the  same  group  is  feeble.  If  the  reply  be  made  that  these  elements 
are  still  too  little  known  because  of  their  rarity  and  the  great  expenditure  of 
energy  ajid  pains  required  for  their  investigation,  it  must  be  protested  that 
the  same  is  also  true  of  those  better  known,  such  as  cerium,  and  that  if  these 
elements  should  disclose  themselves  as  complexes  of  several  (which  is  not 
improbable),  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  a  place  in  the  system 
for  elements  with  approximately  those  properties  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted  with  in  lanthanum,  aeodymium,  and  praseodymium,  unless  more 
than  one  element  were  put  in  a  place,  as  has  been  proposed. 

A  second  objection  concerns  the  inability  to  fit  a  1 1  elements  into  the 
system.  This  is  particularly  the  ease  with  tellurium.  Its  physical  and 
chemical  properties  put  it  without  doubt  in  the  sulphur  group,  and  here 
there  is  a  space  for  it,  if  its  atomic  weight  were  only  about  125,  or  at  least 
smaller  than  that  of  iodine  (126.92).  Nevertheless  repeated  and  careful 
investigations  have  fixed  its  atomic  weight  at  127.5.  The  same  difficulty 
presents  itself  with  cobalt  and  nickel.  According  to  their  atomic  weights 
the  four  elements  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Cu  must  be  arranged  as  follows:  Fe,  55.85, 
Ki  68.68,  Co  5S.97,  Cu  63.57.  But  the  order  which  best  corresponds  with 
their  properties  is  the  one  given  first,  cobait  belonging  more  strictly  with 
iron,  nickel  with  copper. 

When  we  recall  that  the  newly  discovered  elements  of  the  argon  group 
fit  into  the  system  very  satisfactorily  and  that  radium,  too,  finds  a  place  in 
it,  we  have  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Periodic  System 
is  in  any  way  exhausted. 
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LITHIDH  AUD  sodium. 

Lithitim. 

a».  This  metal  is  not  found  free  in  nature ;  in  combination,  however, 
H  is  very  widely  distributed,  although  always  in  small  amounts.  Many 
mineral  waters  contain  it.  ■  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  silicate  Upidoliie,  or 
Itthia-mica,  also  as  the  phosphate  in  Iriphylite  and  in  company  with  alu- 
minium, sodium,  and  fluorine  in  amblygoniU.  Finally,  lithium  is  met 
-with  in  the  ashes  of  certain  plants,  such  as  tobacco,  indicating  that  it  is 
also  contained  in  the  soil.  With  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  it  can  be 
detected  in  very  many  minerals. 

Lithium  can  be  obtained  from  lepidoltte  by  the  following  very  simple 
process:  The  mineral  is  fused  and  then  poured  into  cold  water,  whereupon 
it  becomes  very  brittle  and  its  silicates  are  brought  into  such  a  condition 
that  they  can  be  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  finely  pwwdered 
mass  b  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  metals  Ca,  AI,  Mg,  etc., 
precipitated  by  soda  from  the  resulting  solution  (after  filtering  off  the 
silica),  lithium  and  the  other  alkali  metals  remaining  in  solution.  By 
evaporation  a  salt  mixture  is  obtained  from  which  the  lithium  chloride 
can  be  isolated  by  extraction  with  alcohol,  the  insoluble  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium  remaining  behind. 

Metallic  lithium  is  prepared  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride  or  a 
concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  in  pyridine.  Next  to  solid  hydn^eo, 
it  is  the  lightest  of  all  solid  substances,  its  specific  gravity  being  only 
0.59>  so  that  it  floats  on  coal-oil.  It  is  silvery- white,  but  tarnishes  very 
rapidly  in  moist  air.  Melting-point  180°.  When  heated  in  the  air  it 
bums  with  an  Intense  white  light  to  the  oxide ;  at  ordinary  temperatures 
it  is  not  so  readily  oxidized  as  sodium  and  potassium.  It  decomposes 
water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen:  the  heat  gtnerated  is  sufficient, 
however,  to  melt  the  metal. 

Litbium  oxide,  LijO,  and  hydroxide,  LiOH.  The  former  is  obtuned 
by  heating  the  nitrate  strongly.  It  dissolves  in  water  slowly,  forming 
the  hydroxide.  The  latter  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  dmilar 
to  camtic  soda;  it  dissolves  in  water,  producing  a  strongly  alkaline 
solution. 

Lithium  chloride,  LiCI,  crystallizes  anhydrous  in  regular  octahedra; 
below  0°  it  takes  up  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  however. 
It  dissolves  very  easily  in  wat«r  and  dehquesees  in  moist  air. 

Lithium  carbonate,  LijCOj,  unlike  the  carbonates  of  the  other  alkalies, 
is  difficultly  Foluble  in  water  (100  parts  of  water  at  13°  take  up  0.769 
part) ;  hence  it  can  be  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  solution  of 
the  chloride  by  ammonium  carlwnate. 
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Lithium  photphate,  Li,PO„  la  likewise  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
(1  part  in  2539  parts  of  water),  although  the  phoaphatee  of  the  other 
alkalies  are  freely  soluble.  The  formation  of  this  salt  serves  as  a  test  for 
lithium. 

The  UUiiutn  tpednim  consists  of  two  red  bands,  one  of  wnich  in  par- 
ticular in  easy  to  recognize. 

Sodium. 

323.  Sodium  occurs  in  nature  in  enormous  quantities 'and  ia 
verj'  widely  diffused.  It  is  a  constituent  of  countless  silicatea 
and,  as  a  result  of  rock  decay,  gets  into  the  soil,  whence  it  enters 
the  plants  and  finally  reaches  the  animal  organism.  The  nitrate 
is  known  as  Chili  saltpetre,  the  chloride  as  rock-salt  or  halite,  the 
cartwnate  as  soda;  the  cryolUe  (ice-stone)  of  Greenland  is  a  sodium  . 
aluminium  fluoride.  Common  salt,  NaCl,  constitutes  the  main 
part  of  the  saline  matter  in  sea-water.  Certain  bodies  of  water 
such  as  the  Dead  Sea  of  Palestine,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in 
North  America,  are  almost  saturated  sohitiona  of  common  salt. 

The  metal  was  first  obtained  by  Davy  in  1807  by  the  elec- 
trolyaia  of  molten  sodium  hydroxide.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard 
got  it  by  heating  sodium  hydroxide  with  powdered  iron  to  white 
heat.  The  first  named  method  is  the  one  now  generally  employed 
for  its  commercial  manufacture,  inasmuch  as  electric  power  can 
be  obtained  quit«  cheaply. 

For  this  purpose  sodium  hydroxide  is  heated  a  little  above  its  melting- 
point.  The  aodium  formed  at  the  cathode  ia  kept  away  from  the  anode 
by  an  iron  net.  At  the  anode  hydroxy!  groups  are  liberated,  which  yield 
water  and  OJtygen.  The  latter  escapes  but  the  water  dissolves  in  the  molten 
rxiaes  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  sodium  at  the  cathode,  causing  half 
of  it  to  be  changed  back  to  sodium  hydroxide,  wtiile  hydrogen  is  -evolved. 
As  a  result  the  maiimum  yield  of  metal  for  a  given  quantity  of  electricity 
is  only  50%.  If  the  temperature  gets  too  high  during  the  electrolysis, 
Bodiuro  dissolves  in  the  molten  mass  and  is  oxidized  at  the  anode. 

Sodium  is  ail  very- white,  melts  at  95.6°  and  boils  at  000°, 
turning  at  the  latter  temperature  to  a  colorless  vapor.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  very  soft,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
cut  with  a  knife.  It  can  also  be  easily  pressed  through  a  small 
hole,  coming  out  in  the  form  of  wire.      Sp.  g.  13.5°  at  =0.9735. 

Sodium,  like  the  other  alkali  metala  (Li,  K,  Rb,  Cs),  dissolves  in  liquid 
ammonia.  If  one  of  these  metals  ia  introduced  into  liquid  ammonia,  the 
bright  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  tarnished  with  an  indigo-blue  color, 
which  soon  turns  to  a  pretty  metalhc  red.  The  metal  then  liquefies  and 
fonos  ft  bronze-colored  solution,  which  is  deep  blue  at  greater  dilution.    IE 
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the  pressure  of  the  ammonia  over  the  solution  is  diminished  or  the  tem- 
perature raiaed,  the  solution  gives  off  ammonia  and  depodta  copper-red, 
crystalline  masses.  When  there  is  no  longer  a  liquid  Boltition  these  masses 
also  loae  amnionia  and  the  metal  Is  left  behind  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Ruff  has  demooatTated  that  we  do  not  have  here  a  case  of  compounds 
being  formed  between  the  metal  and  the  ammonia,  but  that  the  copper-red 
masses  are  mixtures  of  metal  and  saturated  liquid  solution;  for  the  solution 
can  be  pressed  out,  leaving  a  compact  piece  of  metal. 

The  molecule  of  sodium  contains  only  one  atom,  as  is  proved 
by  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  its  solution  in  tin.  A 
great  many  metals  have  this  same  property. 

In  moist  air  the  bright  surface  of  a  freshly  cut  piece  tarnishes 
rapidly,  but  in  air  that  has  been  dried  with  phosphorus  pentoxide 
it  keeps  its  metallic  lustre  for  days.  Sodium  can  be  heated  in  the 
air  to  melting  and  even  still  higher  vdthout  catching  fire.  It 
ignites  only  when  heated  strongly,  whereupon  it  bums  with  a  very 
bright  yellow  light  (especially  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen).  With 
water  it  generates  hydrogen,  sodium  hydroxide  being  also  formed. 
If  it  is  held  firmly  in  one  place  during  this  process  (e.g.  by  lajdng 
it  on  a  piece  of  filter-paper  floating  on  water,  or  upon  ice),  the 
hydrogen  talces  fire  because  of  the  localization  of  the  heat  produc- 
tion. 

Sodium  finds  extensive  use  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  arts. 
Because  of  its  strong  reducing-power  it  is  often  used  to  obtain 
the  elements  from  their  oxides;  magnesium  and  aluminium  were 
formerly  obtamed  thus.  In  organic  chemistry  it  is  also  frequently 
employed  for  various  purposes. 

OXIDES  AUD  HYDROXIDES  OF  SODIUM. 

224.  On  burning  sodium  in  dry  oxygen  a  mixture  of  two  oxides, 
NaiO  and  N'a202,  results.  Sodium  oxide,  NajO,  is  obtained 
pure  by  the  partial  and  slow  oxidation  of  sodium  with  oxygen 
under  reduced  pressure  and  removal  of  the  excess  of  metal  by 
distillation  in  a  vacuum.  The  oxide  dissolves  slightly  in  the 
metal  and  after  distilling  off  the  latter  the  oxide  is  left  in  the 
crjstallinc  form.  It  is  white;  it  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
sodium  hydroxide,  NaOH,  and  giving  off  much  heat. 

The  peroxide,  Na,0,,  is  obtained  by  heaUng  sodium  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  till  no  more  oxygen  is  absorbed.    With  Smols. 
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water  it  forms  a  hydrate,  Na203+8H20.  Since  it  yields  hydrogen 
peroxide  with  dilute  acids  and  is  a  vigoroua  oxidizing-agent  it  is 
manufactured  commercially. 

Sodium  hydroxide,  XaOH,  caustic  soda,  is  formed,  together 
■with  metallic  sodium,  when  sodium  monoxide  is  reduced  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen.  The  ordinary  method  of  preparing  caustic  soda 
consists  in  boiling  soda  with  slaked  lime: 

NaaCOs+CaCOH)^ -2NaOH+CaC»3; 
or  2Na-+fc03"+Ca"+20H'-2(Na-+OH')+CaC03. 

■  As  the  solubility  product  (§  73)  of  CaCOa  molecules  is  very  small, 
the  ions  Ca"  and  GO3"  must  unite  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  In  order  to  make  the  decomposition  of  sodium 
carbonate  complete,  a  alight  excess  of  slaked  lime  is  added.  Nevei^ 
thelees,  the  solution  does  not  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
calcium  hydroxide.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear:  In  the  solution 
there  are  a  targe  number  of  OH-ions;  as  a  result  the  number 
of  Ca-ions  can  only  be  very  small,  for  the  value  of  the  solubility 
product  of  calcium  hydroxide  is  reached  with  even  a  very  low 
concentration  of  the  latter  ions. 

Sodium  hydroxide  is  now  manufactured  on  a  lacge  scale  by  the 
electrolysis  of  concentrated  brine.  This  method  yields  an  almost 
chemically  pure  hydroxide  and  it  dominates  the  market  with  users 
of  high-grade  caustic.  Three  types  of  electrolytic  processes  are  in 
operation:  the  diaphragm  type,  the  amalgamation  type,  and  the 
bdl  type.  In  the  first  type  the  cathode  and  anode  compartments 
are  separated  by  a  diaphragm.  In  the  Griesheim  process,  a  suc- 
cessful representative  of  this  type,  the  cathode  is  of  iron  and  the 
anode  ferrous-ferric  oxide,  FejOii  that  has  been  fused  at  2000°- 
3000°  and  cast  into  plates.  (This  makes  an  anode  unaffected  by 
chlorine.)  In  a  freshly  charged  bath  containing  only  chloride  solu- 
tion the  current  is  carried  mainly  by  sodium  and  chlorine  ions; 
but  as  fast  as  the  sodium  is  liberated  at  the  cathode  and  reacts 
with  water  to  form  hydroxide  and  free  hydrogen,  the  ions  of 
the  hydroxide  participate  in  the  transport  of  the  current. 
The  sodium  atoms  are  reliberated  and  again  react  with  water  to 
form  hydrogen,  while  the  discharged  hydroxyl  ions  yield  water 
and  oxygen.  As  a  net  result  of  the  electrolysis  we  have,  so  to 
speak,   an  intentional  decomposition  of  alkali  chloride  accom- 
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panied  in  an  increasing  measure  by  an  unintended  decomposition 
of  water.  On  this  account  the  chloride  electrolysis  cannot  be 
carried  to  completion;  in  practice  the  process  is  interrupted 
as  soon  as  the  alkali  hydroxide  concentration  gets  up  to  S^. 
The  caustic  cathode  liquid  is  then  replaced  by  fresh  brine  and  the 
former  is  evaporated  in  vacuum  pans  to  a  concentration  of  50%, 
whereupon  the  un decomposed  chloride  separates  out  and  is 
returned  to  the  electrolytic  cell. 

The  diaphragm  process  most  favorably  known  in  America  is 
the  TowNSEx-D  process.  The  compartment  containing  the 
(graphite)  .nnodes  occupies  the  center  of  the  cell  and  on  each  side 
i ;  a  diaphragm  of  t'.iin  asbestos.  The  cathodes,  of  woven  wire, 
;  est  closely  againat  the  outside  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  cathode 
compartment  is  filled  with  warm  oil,  that  is  kept  in  lively  cir- 
culation by  the  escaping  hydrogen.  The  freshly  formed  caustic 
liquor  trickles  down  the  side  of  the  cathode  and  is  drawn  off 
from  beneath  the  oil.  The  constant  removal  of  the  hydroxide 
enables  the  electrolysis  to  be  carried  p^ractically  to  completion 
and  the  yield  approaches  the  theoretical.  A  high  current  density 
is  employed. 

The  Castner  process  is  the  most  extensively  used  of  the 
amalgamation  tjT)e.  Its  cell  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
the  two  outside  ones  containing  brine  and  the  carbon  anodes, 
while  the  middle  one  contains  the  caustic  liquor.  A  layer  of 
mercury  covers  the  bottom  of  the  whole  cell.  In  the  brine  com- 
partments the  mercury  acts  as  cathode,  taking  up  the  sodium  to 
form  amalgam.  The  amalgamated  mercurj'  is  transferred  to 
the  middle  compartment  where  it  is  decomposed  by  water  to 
form  sodium  hydroxide.  This  caustic  solution  is  drawn  off  and 
fresh  water  introduced  at  a  regulated  rate.  On  evaporation  a 
very  pure  sodium  hydroxide  results.  The  efficiency  of  the  proc- 
ess is  enhanced  by  conserving  the  electrical  energy  liberated  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  amalgam. 

In  one  successful  bell  process  the  anode  consists  of  some 
carbon  supported  in  a  bell  which  is  suspended  in  the  brine 
and  has  an  exit  tube  at  the  top  for  piping  off  the  chlorine. 
The  cathode  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  sheet  iron  encircling  the 
bell. 

For  critical  discussions  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  and 
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competitive  processes  the   reader  must  refer  to   the  technical 
journals  or  the  most  recent  works  on  industrial  chemistry. 

The  hydroxide  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  whereupon  it  is 
generally  cast  into  sticks  for  the  market.  It  is  radiate-crys- 
talline and  very  hygroscopic,  It  dissolves  in  water  with  the 
evolution  of  considerable  heat.  Sodium  hydroxide  is  a  very 
strong  base;  it  is  used  in  the  arts  for  numerous  purposes,  among 
others  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

SALTS  OF  SODIUH. 

225.  The  sodium  salts  are  of  great  Industrial  importance; 
many  of  them  are  prepared  in  enormous  quantities.  The  starting- 
point  for  their  manufacture  is  usually  common  salt. 

Soditim  chloride,  NaCl,  common  sail,  is  found  in  large  masses 
as  rock-salt,  e.g.  at  Stassfurt  and  Reichenhall  and  in  Galicia,  where 
it  ^  dug  out  by  miners.  Farther,  large,  amounts  are  obtained 
from  sea  water  and  the  water  of  salt  wells.  Three  methods  are 
employed  to  remove  salt.  In'  sufficiently  warm  countries  (e.g. 
Mediterranean  coast,  central  New  York  State)  the  brine  is  led 
into  flat  basins  of  very  large  surface  area  ("salterns,"  or  "salt 
covers  ").  In  these  the  water  is  removed  by  solar  evaporation 
and  the  salt  crystallizes  out.  Any  gypsum  that  may  be  present 
separates  out  first,  whereupon  the  brine  passes  to  further  basins 
and  yields  pure  salt.  Later  on,  the  other  salts  separate  out; 
these  are  sometimes  worked  up  commercially.  In  countries 
with  a  cold  climate  (e.g,  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea)  the 
water  is  allowed  to  freeze  in  flat  basins.  The  ice  that  forms 
is  free  from  salt  so  that  the  remfuning  liquid  is  more  con- 
centrated. 

In  countries  of  the  temperate  zone  the  sea  water  is  con- 
centrated by  letting  it  evaporate  spontaneously  from  a 
greatly  enlarged  surface.  This  is  done  by  the  "graduation" 
process  (Fig.  50).  Bundles  of  fagota  are  piled  up  together 
in  a  "rick,"  above  which  a  trough  with  small  outlet-holes 
runs  from  end  to  end.  The  brine  is  pumped  up  into  the 
trough  and  trickles  down  from  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  latter  upon  the  brush;  in  this  way  the  surface  of  the 
salt  solution  is  greatly  enlarged  and   the  evaporaticm  is   made 
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much  more  rapid.     A  very  concentrated  brine  flows  out  at  the 
bottom. 

The  salt  is  obtained  from  this  concentrated  solution  by  boiling 
("salVboiling"),  Common  salt  ia  almost  equally  soluble  in  tot 
and  cold  water,  hence  it  does  not  cn'stallize  out  on  cooling  but  falls 
out  at  the  same  rate  as  the  saturated  brine  evaporates,  even  while 


FiQ.  50. — GhaIjuation  PHocEae. 

boiling  hot.  The  salt  obt-ained  from  the  first  cTystallization  is  of 
course  impure,  containing  small  amounts  of  magnesium  salts, 
which  render  it  hygroscopic.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  rediasolved 
in  water  and  again  precipitated  by  evaporation. 

Chemically  pure  sodium  chloride  is  obtained  by  poking  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  into  a  saturated  soKition  of  the  salt  or  treating  the 
solution  mth  the  concentratod  acid.  The  sodium  chloride  is 
deposited  because  it  is  less  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  than  in 
water  (g  205). 

Common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes ;  when  the  solution  evaporates 
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slowly  the  well-known  hollow  four-elded  pyramids,  or  hopper- 
cryatala  (Fig.  51),  are  formed.  Sp.  g.=2.15.  M.-pt.-776°. 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  36  parts  NaCl  at  0°. 
39  parts  at  100° ;  a  saturated  solution  contains 
about  26%  of  Bait.  The  crystals  frequently 
enclose  some  of  the  mother-liquor;  for  this 
reason  they  decrepitate  on  heating.  On  cool- 
uig  below  —10°  a  saturated  solution  depos- 
its crystals  of  the  composition  NaCl-t-HzO, 
which  lose  their  water  at  0°.  Chemically 
pure  sodium,  chloride  is  not  hygroacopic.  It 
"c^TMliroi^sli-T""       •*  ""soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Sodinm  bromide,  NaBr,  and  *odium  io^de,  Nal,  are  more  soluble 
in  water  than  the  chloride.  From  hot  solutions  they  crystallize  in 
Anhydrous  cubes,  below  30°  in  monoclinic  crystals  with  2  mob.  HjO. 
Sodium  bromide  is  difficultly  soluble,  sodium  iodide  easily  soluble,  in 
alcohcl. 

Sodium  thiosulphate,  Na2S203-5H2O,  spoken  of  sometimes  as 
jsodium  hyposulphite  or  "  hypo>"  is  employed  in  photography 
{§  247),  in  titrating  iodine  (§  93),  and  as  an  antichlor  (§  82), 
It  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallation  at  45°  and  forma  super- 
saturated solutions  very  easily. 

Sodium  sulphate,  .\a2S04-10H20  (sal  mirabUe  Glayberi,  Glau- 
ber's salt — so  called  after  the  discoverer),  can  be  obtained  in  various 
ways;  (1)  by  heating  common  salt  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid;  (2)  by  conducting  a  mixture  of  air,  sulphur  dioxide  and 
steam  over  hot  sodium  chloride  (Hahgeeave's  method): 

2Naa  -I-  SO2 + 0 + H2O = Na2S0* + 2Ha ; 

(3)   by   the  double  decomposition  of  magnesium  sulphate  and 
sodium  chloride  at  a  low  temperature  (winter-temperature): 

MgSO : + 2XaCl  -  51ga2  +  Xa2S04. 

This  last  process  is  carried  out  at  Stassfurt,  where  large  masses  of 
magnesitun  sulphate  occur. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  Glauber's  salt  crystallizes  with  ten 
oiolecules  of  water ;  above  33°  it  goes  over  into  a  mixture  of  water 
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and  anhydrous  salt;  below  33°  the  hydrous  salt,  NaaSO* •  lOHaO, 
is  again  formed.  The  system  Na2SO4l0H2O;:±Na^O4+10H2O 
thus  has  a  transition  point  at  33°,  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  solubihty  of  Glauber's  salt  in  water  suddenly  changes  at 
33°  from  a  rapid  increase  with  rising  temperature  to  a  slow  de> 
crease. 

This  salt,  like  the  preceding  one,  forms  supersaturated  solutions 
easily.  The  solution  saturated  st  33°  can  be  cooled  down  to  room- 
temperature  without  any  deposition  if  care  is  taken  to  exclude  . 
even  the  tiniest  crystal  of  the  salt. 

When  a  crystal  of  Glauber's  salt  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  e;?Joresces, 
i.e.,  it  gives  off  water  vapor  and  becomes  opaque,  like  chalk.  This 
is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  vapor  tension  of  its  water  of 
crj-stallization  is  greater  throughout  than  that  of  the  water  vapor 
in  the  air.  Inversely,  we  say  that  a  salt  deliquetcea  when  it  takes 
«p  water  vapor  from  the  air,  as  a  result  of  the  vapor  tension  of 
its  saturated  solution  being  less  than  the  mean  tension  of  the  water 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  found  that  a  perfectly  sound  crystal 
of  NaaSOj-lOHaO  does  not  effloresce,  but  that  when  efflorescence 
has  begun  at  any  point  it  spreads  over  the  crystal.  The  phase  rule 
gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomsion.  We  have 
in  the  Glauber's  salt  two  substances,  Na2S04  and  HjO;  in  the  case 
of  a  perfectly  bright  crystal  exposed  to  the  air  we  hhve  only  two 
phases,  Ka2S04-10HzO  and  H^O  (moisture  of  the  Mr).  According 
to  the  equation  F-\-P=S-\-2  (5  71)  we  still  have  in  this  system 
two  degrees  of  freedom,  i.e.,  the  pressure  of  the  water  vapor  and 
the  temperature  can  both  be  selected  arbitrarily  (within  certain 
limits).  If,  however,  some  dehydrated  salt  is  present,  the  number 
of  phases  is  three;  then  there  b  only  one  degree  of  freedom,  or 
in  other  words,  every  temperature  has  only  one  corresponding 
pressure  and  inversely  every  pressure  only  one  corresponding 
temperature.  Accordingly  it  is  only  permissible  to  speak  of  the 
well-defined  vapor  tension  of  a  salt  with  water  of  crystallization 
when  a  second  solid  phase  is  tacitly  admitted  to  be  present:  for 
then  only  is  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  reduced  to  one. 

Glauber's  salt  is  used  in  medicine;  in  the  arts  it  is  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  soda. 

Sodium  nitrate,  NaNOg,  called  Chili  salt-petre  because  of  its 
extensive  occurrence  in  Chili,  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrona  and 
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melts  at  318°.  It  is  somewhat  hygroscopic,  hargfi  quantities  of 
it  are  used  in  fertihzing  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid 
and  potash  saltpetre. 

Sodium  nitrite,  NaNOa,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate,  the 
addition  of  a  reducing-agent  such  as  lead  or  iron  aiding  the  process. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in 
the  aniline-dye  industry. 

Sodium  phosphates.  (See  §  146.)  Tiisodium  phosphate, 
Na3P04  121120,  is  split  up  in  aqueous  solution  chiefly  into 
sodium  hydroxide  and  the  secondarj'  salt,  for  the  solution  reacts 
strongly  alkahne  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The 
ordinary  "sod'um  phosphate"  is  the  disodium  phosphate, 
Na2HP04-12H20.  It  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  large  crystals  which  soon  effloresce,  100 
parts  H3O  dissolve  9.3  parts  of  the  salt  at  20°  and  24.1  parts  at 
30°.  The  solution  is  feebly  alkaline.  By  leading  in  carbonic  acid 
gas  a  liquid  of  amphoteric  reaction  (c/.  §  224)  is  obtained,  which 
turns  blue  litmus  red  as  nell  as  red  litmus  blue.  Monosodium 
phosphate,  NaHzPOi-HsO,  reacts  acid.  It  is  converted 
by  heat  into  the  metaphosphate. 

226.  Sodium  carbonate,  Na2CO3'10H2O  (soda,  sal-soda),  is, 
next  to  the  chloride,  the ,  most  important  sodium  salt  and  it  is 
manufactured  on  an  enormous  scale.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  Egypt, 
in  America  (Wyoming),  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  elsewhere;  the 
ashes  of  many  marine  plants  contain  it. 

The  manufacture  of  soda  is  carried  on  mainly  by  two  different 
methods : 

(1)  The  Le  Blanc  soda  process. 

This  process  consists  of  three  parts.  In  the  first  place  common 
salt  is  warmed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (chamber  acid); 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  sulphate  "  salt  cake  "  are  formed. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  process  sodium  sulphate  is  heated  with 
coal  and  limestone.  The  third  section  of  the  process  consists 
in  lixiviating  the  mass  last  obtained  ("  black-ash  ")  with  water, 
whereby  sodium  carbonate  is  dissolved  out.  The  latter  is  then 
obtained  from  this  solution  by  crystallization. 

After  the  black  ash  has  been  leached  out  as  far  as  practicable, 
it  is  cast  aside  as  "  tank  waste."  The  most  valuable  constituent 
of  the  latter  is  calcium  sulphide;  it  is  conserved  by  treating  the 
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waste  with  water  and  carbon  dioxide  to  form  hydrogen  sulphide, 
which  is  then  oxidized  to  sulphur  and  the  latter  to  sulphuric 
acid.  The  process  in  its  entirety  is  thus  represented  by  the 
following  equations: 

.  2NaCH-H2S04=.\a2S04+2HCl; 

Ka2S0*+  2C=  2CO2  +  NaaS; 

NazS + CaCOs = CaS  +  Na2CX>B ; 

G02  +  H20  +  CaS=CaC03  +  H2S; 

H2S+202  =  H2S04; 
or,  summed  up: 

2XaCl  +  CO2  +  H2O  =  2HC1  +  XaaCOs- 

The  process  is  noted  for  its  high  effipienpv,  since  all  the  by-products 
are  worked  up.  Nevertheless,  thia  process,  which  for  a  long  period  of 
years  practically  controlled  the  icidustrial  market,  is  now  almost  wholly 
superseded  liy  the  other  one  and  a  few  years  more  will  probably  sec  its 

entire  abandonment. 

(2)  The    ammonia-soda   process   ofSoLVAT. 

This  process,  which  originally  presented  numerous  t«chnical 
difficulties,  is  now  so  perfected  that  about  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  total  soda  production  is  by  the  Solvay  process.  The 
chemistrj-  of  the  Solvay  process  is  very  simple.  Ammonia 
and  carbon  dioxide  are  led  alternately  into  a  cold  concentrated 
salt  solution  under  pressure.  The  following  reaction  then  takes 
place : 

NaCl-l-(NH4)HCOa=XaHC03+N"H4Cl. 

The  acid  sodium  carbonate  ("  bicarbonate ")  so  formed  sepa- 
rates out,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  the  cold 
concentrated  ammonium  chloride  solution.  It  is  broken  up,  on 
heating,  into  soda  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  latter  of  which  is 
carried  back  to  be  used  over.  The  ammonium  chloride  solution 
is  distilled  with  lime,  whereby  ammonia  is  recovered. 

The  process  as  a  whole  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equations : 
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2NaCl+2NHs+2C02+2H20  =  2\H*CI+2NftHC08; 

2NaHC03-H20+C02+Na2C03; 

2NH4Cl-l-CaO  =  2KH3+H20+Caa2; 

CaC03  =  CaO+C02; 
or,  summed  up: 

2NaCl  +  CaCOs  -  Na2C0a + CaCla. 

la  the  SoLVAT  process  there  ia  formed  together  with  the  aoda  an 
equivalent  amount  of  calfium  chloride,  for  which  there  ia  only  a  limited 
market  (thiefiy  for  refrigeration;  c/.  i  258),  so  that  one  valuable  con- 
stituent of  salt,  the  chlorine,  is  largely  lost.  Attempts  to  substitute 
magnesia  for  the  lime  so  as  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  resulting  magnesium 
chloride  for  the  recovery  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorine  have  not  been 
commercially  successful. 

Some  soda  is  also  manufactured  by  carbonating  the  electrolyt- 
ically  prepared  sodium  hydroxide. 

Sodium  carbonate  crystallizes  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
ten  molecules  of  water  of  crj-stallization  in  large  transparent 
monoclinic  crystab,  which  soon  turn  white  and  dull  from  loss  of 
water  (efflorescence).  They  melt  at  60°  in  their  own  water;  on 
continued  warming  the  hydrate  N'a2C03  +  2H20  is  deposited;  the 
latter  loses  one  molecule  of  water  in  dry  air  and  the  remainder  at 
100°.  At  30°-50°  rhombic  prisms  of  the  composition  NaaCOs 
+  7H2O  crystallize  out  of  the  aqueous  solution.  100  parts  H2O 
dissolve  6.97  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt  at  0°,  51.67  parts  at  SS". 
The  aqueous  solution  reacts  strongly  alkaline  (§  184)  because  - 
hydrolysis.  As  was  set  forth  in  5  146,  this  phenomenon  n-.. 
alwa}^  occur  when  a  salt  of  a  weak  base  and  a  strong  acid  or  .1 
salt  of  a  weak  acid  and  a  strong  base  is  formed.  In  case  both 
acid  and  base  are  wealc  the  hydrolysis  will  be  all  the  greater. 
Which  reaction  the  solution  of  such  a  salt  will  give  depends  on 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  acid  and  base. 

Soda  is  used  commercially  on  a  large  scale,  particularly  in 
the  soap  and  glass  industries.  It  is  the  "  washing-soda  "  of  the 
household. 
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Add  sodium  carbonate,  NaHCOa  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  is 
obtained  as  a  primary  product  in  the  Solvat  process.  It  dis- 
eolves  in  10-11  parts  of  water  at  room  temperature  and  reacts 
alkaline.  On  being  gently  warmed  it  breaks  up  into  carbon 
dioxide,  water  and  soda;  this  decomposition  occurs  even  on  wann- 
ing the  aqueous  solution,  and  when  a  current  of  air  is  passed 
through  the  concentrated  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  car- 
bon dioxide  escapes.  It  is  used  extensively  in  baking-powders 
and  is  the  saleraijis  of  commerce. 

Sodium  silicate  (sodium  water-glass)  is  prepared,  among  other 
ways,  by  fusing  sand  with  Glauber's  salt  and  charcoal.  This 
yields  a  vitreous  mass,  which  is  dissolved  by  boiling  water.  The 
concentrated  solution  has  the  consistency  of  glue.  It  finds  use  as 
a  fixative  in  calico  printing,  as  well  as  for  impregnating  inflam- 
mable textiles  like  theater  decorations,  ete.;  it  is  also  used  for 
"  filling  "  Soaps. 

The  sulphides  of  sodium  correspond  to  those  of  potassium  and 
are  prepared  in  the  same  way  (see  J  231). 

Sodium  borate;   c/.  Borax  (§283). 


POTASSIUM. 

227.  Compounds  of  potassium  occur  in  nature  very  extenavely 

but  not  in  such  large  quantities  as  those  of  sodium.  Potassium 
exists  principally  in  the  silicates,  especially  feldspar  and  mica. 
Upon  the  decay  of  these  minerals  it  is  carried  into  the  soil  and 
thence  into  the  plants,  to  which  potassium  compounds  are  indis- 
pensable. Potassium  salts  are  also  found  in  sea-water.  The 
largest  source  of  them,  however,  is  the  Staasfurt  "  Abraum 
sails  "  (§  44),  mainly  double-salts  of  potassium  and  magnesium, 
such  as  camallUe,  MgCla'Ka-eHaO,  kainite,  MgSO^-Ka-SHaO, 
etc.  The  large  amounts  of  potassium  in  the  feldspars  makes  its 
recovery  from  them  a  very  enticing  problem. 

The  metal  was  first  obtained  by  Davy  by  the  electrolysis  of 
molten  caustic  potash.  One  of  the  commercial  methods  is  to 
ignite  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  powdered  charcoal 
"(preferably  charred  acid  potassium  tartrate).  The  extraction  of 
the  metal  is  thus  analogous  to  thiit  of  sodium;  in  the  preparation 
of  potassium,   however,   potassium   carbonyl,  Ca(OK)a,   may   be 
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formed  under  certain  circumstances,  a  substance  which  acquires 
explosive  properties  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Potassium  has  a  silvery-white  metaUic  lustre  and  is  almost  as 
soft  as  wax  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sp.  g, -0.875  at  13°.  It 
melts  at  62.5°  and  boils  at  about  720°,  forming  a  green  vapor.  The 
mirror-like  surface  of  the  metal  immediately  becomes  dull  in  the 
air;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  bums  with  an  intense  violet  light. 
Water'  h  decomposed  by  it  Tvith  great  vigor,  the  heat  evolved 
being  Bufiicient  to  ignite  the  escaping  hydrogen  and  drive  the 
piece  of  potassium  around  on  the  water. 

Oxygen  Compounds  of  Potastium, 
328.  Potassium  oxide,  K2O,  is  formed  by  oxidizing  potas- 
sium  by  the  method  described  in  §  224.     It  is  a  white  substance, 
wbich  unites  with  water  to  form  the  hydroxide  with  the  evolution 
of  much  heat. 

Potassium  peroxide,  K02,  is  produced  together  with  the  mon- 
oxide on  burning  potassium  in  the  air.  It  is  dark  yellow.  In  con- 
tact with  water  it  yields  potassium  hydroxide,  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  free  oxygen. 

Potassium  hydroxide,  KOH,  results  from  the  action  of  pota^ 
Slum  on  water  and  is  generally  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
sodium  hydroxide,  viz.,  by  treating  potassium  carbonate  solution 
with  milk  of  lime,  Ca(0H)3.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
saltpetre  with  powdered  copper  {forming  copper  oxide  and  potas- 
sium oxide),  and  adding  water;  the  copper  oxide  can  be  removed 
by  filtration.  The  hydroxide  usually  comes  on  the  market  in 
sticks. 

The  commercial  product  ("  caustic  potash  ")  is  obtained  chiefly 
by  the  first  method  and  usually  contains  a  little  sulphate,  chloride, 
etc.,  besides  the  carbonate  which  is  gradually  formed  by  the  action 
of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide.  It  can  be  purified  by  treating  with 
strong  alcohol,  which  dissoh-es  only  the  hydroxide;  after  filtering, 
the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  in  a  silver  dish.  Caustic  soda 
is  also  purified  in  this  way. 

Potassium  hydroxide  b  one  of  the  strongest  bases.  In  the  solid 
state  it  greedily  absorbs  water  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and 
finally  deliquesces  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  carbonate, 
while  sodium  hydroxide  under  these  conditions  turns  to  a  solid 
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wbite  mass  of  soda.  For  this  reason  caustic  potash  is  a  much  more 
suitable  absorptive  agent  for  carbon  dioxide  in  analyses  than  caustic 
Boda,  for  the  use  of  the  latter  might  easily  cause  a  stopping  up  of 
the  apparatus. 

Caustic  poteah  is  used  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  soft 
soaps. 

Potassium  Salts. 

229.  Potassium  chloride,  KCl,  occurs  at  Stassfurt  in  the  min- 
eral  sylvite.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  melts  at  730°,  It  is  easily 
volatilized  at  elevated  temperatures.  100  parts  H2O  dissolve  25.5 
parts  KCl  at  0°,  57  parts  at  100°.  Like  its  sodium  analogue, 
potassium  chloride  is  precipitated  from  its  saturated  solution  by 
hydrochloric  acid.     It  unites  with  many  salts  to  form  double  salts. 

Potasdum  bromide,  KBr,  is  important  therapeutically.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  bromine  with  a  potassium  hydroxide  solution, 
the  bromide  and  bromate  being  formed;  the  bromate  is  reduced 
by  heating  the  salty  product  with  powdered  charcoal.  Potassium 
bromide  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  dissolves  readily  in  water. 

Potassium  iodide,  KI,  also  of  medicinal  value,  can  be  prepared 
like  the  bromide  and  also  in  the  following  manner:  Iodine  and 
iron  filings  are  mixed  together  under  water,  whereupon  a  solu- 
tion of  the  compound  Feglg  is  formed;  on  treating  this  with  a 
potash  solution  the  oxide  FcsO*  is  precipitated,  carbon  dioxide 
escapes  and  potassium  iodide  is  left  in  solution;  the  salt  is  then 
obtained  by  filtration  and  evaporation.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes 
and  b  very  soluble  in  water:  1  part  HjO  dissolves  1.278  parts 
KI  at  0°.  On  exposure  to  light  or  the  Mr  the  crystals  gradually 
turn  yellow  because  of  the  separation  of  iodine. 

It  was  remarked  in  §  46  that  iodine,  though  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  dissolves  to  a  much  greater  extent  when  the 
water  contains  potassium  iodide.  This  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  I3'  ions  in  the  latter  case.  That  the  iodine  has  entered  into 
combination  may  be  concluded  in  the  first  place  from  the  fact 
that  the  addition  of  iodine  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  does  not  cause  a  further  depression  of  the  frcozing-point ; 
the  number  of  molecules  is  thus  unchanged,  or,  in  other  words, 
iodine  has  combined  with  potassium  iodide:  in  the  second  place, 
from  the  fact  thut  carbon  disulphide  takes  up  nearly  all  the  iodine 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  when  it  is  shaken  with  the 
solution,  but  only  a  small  proportion  when  the  same  operation  is 
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performed  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  iodide.  The  distribution  ratio  for  iodine  between  water 
and  carbon  disulphide  is  1 :410.  If,  therefore,  we  divide  the  con- 
centration o(  the  iodine  in  carbon  disulphide  by  410  we  obtain  the 
concentration  of  the  free  iodine  in  the  potassium  iodide  solution. 
Subtracting  this  from  the  total  concentration  of  the  iodine  in 
this  solution,  we  have  the  amount  of  combined  iodine.  It  is  found 
that  IKI,  or,  rather,ll',  has  taken  up  llg,  I3'  ions  are  thus  formed 
in  the  solution. 

Nevertheless,  a  solution  of  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  in 
water  behayes  in  many  cases  as  if  all  the  iodine  were  present  in 
the  free  state,  e.g.  when  it  b  titrated  with  sodium  thio8ulphat«. 
This  must  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  in  the  liquid  we 
have  the  equilibrium: 

If  the  free  iodine  is  r&moved,  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed;  a 
new  portion  of  I3'  must  therefore  split  up,  and  so  on  till  it  b  entirely 
consumed. 

Potassium  fluoride,  KF,  possesses  a  peculiar  property,  which  is 
lacking  with  the  other  halogen  compounds  of  potassium:  it  com- 
bines with  hydrofluoric  acid  eagerly,  forming  the  double  halide 
KFHF. 

Potassiam  cyanide,  KCX  (often  also  written  KCy),  is  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  by  fusing  yellow  pruasiate  of  potash  with 
potash: 

K4Fe(CN)6+KzC03-5CNK  +  KCNO+C02+Fe. 

The  cyanate  of  potassium  KCNO  is  reduced  by  the  iron  to  potassium 
cyanide  also.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution.  On  account  of  its  great  tendency  to  form  double- 
salts,  it  is  employed  in  electro-metallurgy.  It  is  also  used  in 
extracting  gold  from  its  ores  (§  248). 

Potassitan  chlorate,  KCIO3,  can  be  obtained  by  passing  chlo- 
rine into  a  h  0  t  solution  of  caustic  potash  (§  56).  It  is  now  pre- 
pared almost  exclusively  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  hot  solution  of 
sodium  chloride.  If  in  the  GrieisHEIM  process  (§  224)  for  the 
manufacture  of  caustic  alkali  the  electrolysis  is  continued  after 
a  certain  amount  of  hydroxide  has  formed,  the  oxygen  hberatod 
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at  the  anode  oxidizes  the  sodium  chloride  to  chlorate,  N'aClOa. 
The  latter  is  converted  into  the  potassium  chlorate  by  treatment 
with  potassium  chloride.  The  advantage  of  this  method  Is  that 
sodium  chlorate  is  much  more  soluble  and  does  not  retard  the 
electrolytic  process  by  separating  from  the  solution,  as  does 
potassium  chlorate. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  a  well-cryatallized  salt,  which  is  used  for 
the  preparation  of  oxygen  {§  9) ;  furthermore,  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  matches  and  fireworks,  and  also  medicinally  as  a 
remedy  for  sore  throat.  On  being  heated  it  gives  up  oxygen, 
part  of  the  salt  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  potassium 
perchlorate,  KCIO4. 

The  last-named  salt  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  crude  Chili  saltpetre,  rendering  the  latter  unfit  for  uae  in 
fertilizing  various  cultivated  plants. 

Potassium  sulphate,  K2SO4,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  potassium  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  beautiful, 
lustrous  rhombic  prisms  and  dissolves  with  some  difEculty  in  cold 
water  (1  part  in  10  parts  H2O  at  room  temperature).  It  is  used 
principally  for  the  preparation  of  potash  according  to  the  Le 
Bi^Nc  method.  Acid  potassium  sulphate,  KHSO4,  is  very  soluble 
in  water;  it  melts  at  200°,  losing  water  and  going  over  into  potas- 
Mum  pyrosulphate,  K2S2O7.  The  latter  breaks  up  into  potassium 
sulphate  and  sulphur  trioxide  on  heating. 

Potassium  nitrate,  KNO3,  is  widely  distributed  in  nature, — 
although  usually  found  only  in  small  amounts, — for  it  is  formed 
wherever  nitrogeneous  organic  bodies  decay  in  contact  with  potas- 
sium compounds.  This  is  the  basis  of  an  artiBcial  method  of 
preparing  saltpetre,  which  method  was  formerly  much  used. 

Another  process  of  manufacture  depends  on  the  double  decom- 
position of  Chili  saltpetre  with  potassium  chloride,  which  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  at  Stassfurt: 

KCl + NaXOs  -  KXO3 + tied. 

For  this  purpose  hot-saturated  solutions  of  the  two  salts  are  brought 
together.     As  sodium  chloride  is  much  less  soluble  than  saltpetre 
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at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  it  is  the  first  to  crystallize 
out  on  evaporation,  but  when  the  solution  is  cooled  the  saltpetre 
comes  out  first,  for  it  is  much  less  soluble  than  sodium  chloride 
in  cold  water. 

Potash  saltpetre  crystallizes  in  aiihydrous  prisms,  either  rhom- 
bohedral  or  rhombic  according  to  the  temperature.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  melting-point  the  former  is  the  stable  variety, 
at  ordinary  temperatures  the  latter.  The  location  of  the  transi- 
tion point  of  the  two  forms  has  not  yet  been  determined.  100 
parts  HaO  dissolve  13.3  parts  KNO3  at  0°,  247  at  100".  It  melts 
at  338";  farther  heating  breaks  it  up  into  potassium  nitrite  and 
oxj'gen.    It  has  a  cooling  taste. 

230.  Potash  saltpetre  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  the 
manufacture  of  gun-powder.  This  is  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  charcoal 
and  potash  saltpetre,  the  proportions  varying  in  different  countries, 
but  being  in  most  cases  75%  KNO3,  10%  S  and  16%  charcoal. 

331.  Potassium  phosphates. — ^The  three  potassium  salts  of 
phosphoric  acid  are  known.    They  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

Potassium  carbonate,  K2CO3,  ■potash. — ^This  salt  was  formerly 
obtained  solely  from  wood-ashes,  these  being  soaked  in  water  and 
the  strained  liquor  evaporated.  At  present  it  is  manufactured 
extensively  from  potassium  chloride  after  the  Lb  Bi.anc  process. 
Another  source  of  potash  is  the  molasses  of  the  beet^sugar  fac- 
tories, that  contains  the  potassiiim  salts  in  which  the  sugar-beet  b 
rich. 

At  the  Neuat^issfurt  salt  mine  it  is  made  from  potassium  chloride 
by  a  patented  process  as  follows:  Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOj'SUjO, 
is  suspended  in  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  and  carbon  dioxide 
is  led  in,  whereupon  the  following  reaction  takes  place: 

3MgCO,-3H,0  +2KC1 +C0,  -MgCI,+2HgC0,-KHC0,-H,0. 

The  potassium  magnesium  carbonate  separates  out  and  is  broken  up 
by  heating  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80°  into  magnesium  car- 
bonate and  potash.  The  former  salt  is  again  obtained  with  three  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystallization,  which  form  is  the  only  one  suited  for 
the  above  reaction. 

Potassium  carbonate  is  a  white  powder,  which  deliquesces 
in  the  air  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  (1.12  parts  K2CO3  in  1  part 
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H2O  at  20°) ;  the  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  The  salt 
melte  at  838°.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  soft  soaps  and  hard 
glass  (potash-glass). 

Potassium  silicate,  potassium  water-glass,  is  formed  when  sand 
is  fused  with  potash.  Different  salts  of  this  sort  are  described. 
They  dissolve  in  water,  forming  a  thick,  mucilaginous  mass  which 
on  drying  turns  to  a  vitreous,  and  finally  opaque,  product. 
Potassium  water-glass  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  sodium 
watep-glaas. 

Sulphides  of  Potassiuiii. 

Potassium  monosulphid«,  K2S,  is  prepared  by  reducing 
potassium  sulphate  with  charcoaL  It  dissolves  in  water  ven' 
readily  and  crystallizes  out  with  five  molecules  of  water. 
It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  going  over  into  the  thio- 
sulphate  and  hydroxide: 

2X28  +  H2O  +  2O3  -  K2S303 + 2K0H. 

Acids  react  with  it,  liberating  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Potassium  bydrosulphide,  KSH,  is  obtained  by  sativating  a 
caustic  potash  sdution  with  hydrogen  sulphide: 

KOH+HaS-KSH+HaO. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  reacting  alkaline;  on 
evaporation  in  vacuo  the  solution  deposits  crystals  of  the  com- 
position 2KSH+H2O.  With  potassium  hydroxide  it  forms  the 
monosulphide: 

KSH-1-KOH-K2S-I-H2O. 

Potassium  polysulphides. — When  a  solution  of  potassium  mono- 
sulphide  is  boiled  with  sulphur,  we  obtain  the  compounds  K2S3, 
J^sSt,  KaSs-  A  mixture  of  these  substances  is  also  obtained  by 
fusing  potash  with  sulphur;  besides  these  it  contains  the  sulphate 
and  the  thiosulphate  and  is  called  hepar  sulpkuris  ("  liver  of  sul- 
phur ")  because  of  its  liver-brown  color.    These  polysulphides  are 
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decomposed  by  acids  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
the  separation  of  sulphur: 

KaS, + 2Ha  =  2KCI + HaS  +  (x  -  1)S. 


Rubidium  and  Cedum. 

131.  These  elements  are  widely  distributed,  but  ftlways  occur  In 
extremely  small  amounts.  The  silicate  lepiMiie,  or  lithia  mica,  fre- 
quently contains  a  little  rubidium.  The  exceedingly  rare  mineral  poUvx 
from  the  isle  of  Elba  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  ctesium,  and  contains 
about  30%  cseium  oxide.  In  general  these  elements  are  found  where- 
ever  potaadum  salts  are  met  with:  in  mineral  springs,  in  the  Stassfurt 
salts  (camaltile  contains  rubidium),  etc.  They  were  discovered  by 
BcNSEN  and  Kibchhofp  in  1860  with  the  aid  of  spectrum  onaly^ 
({  264)  and  obtuned  their  names  from  the  most  important  lines  in 
their  spectra  (ruWdus-dark  red;  aesiMa-sky-blue.)  The  spectrum 
lines  were  used  as  a  test  in  the  separation  of  these  elements  from  the 
others;  after  trying  a  possible  method  of  separation  tho  f-^vo  scvarts 
would  see  which  portion  showed  the  lines  of  these  elements  the  brightest; 
this  portion  was  then  examined  further. 

In  order  to  separate  them  from  the  large  amount  of  potassium  salts 
with  which  they  generally  occur,  they  are  converted  Into  chlorides 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated,  whereupon  the  dry  residue  is  extracted 
with  strong  alcohol.  Almost  all  the  sodium  chloride  and  potassium 
chloride  remains  behind,  while  the  chlorides  of  rubidium  and  cesium 
dissolve.  Platinum  chloride  is  then  added  to  precipitate  K^C1„ 
Rt^Cl«  and  Cs^PtCl,;  the  solubility  of  these  double  salts  in  water 
b  quite  different  (at  10°  100  parts  H,0  dissolve  0.9  parts  Kr^t,  0.154 
Rbr-salt,  and  0.05  Csrsalt),  so  that  they  can  be  very  well  separated 
by  fractional  extraction  with  boiling  water.  The  rubidium  iron  "alum" 
b  particularly  well  suited  for  the  purification  of  rubidium  salta,  and 
especially  for  their  separation  from  potassium  salts,  since  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  hot,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  wat«r,  and  moreover 
crystallizes  beautifully;  potassium  iron  alum,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  soluble  even  in  cold  water. 

The  metals  rubidium  and  ceesium  are  best  obtained  by  heating  their 
hydroxides  with  calcium  filings  in  a  vacuum.    The  metals  then  distil 
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oS.  Rubidium  has  a  silvery  lustre,  melts  at  38.5,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1^22  at  15°.  The  metal  oxidises  very  rapidly  m  the  mt  or 
in  oxygen,  forming  dark  brown  crystals  of  the  peroxide,  RbO^  On 
being  heated  in  current  of  hydrogen  it  yields  the  hydroxide  and  free 
oxygen; 

2RbO,+2H,-2RbOH+H,0+0. 


Rubidium  oxide,  when  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Na,0,  b  obtained 
as  transparent,  pale  yellow  crystals  which  turn  golden  yellow  on  heating 
but  lose  this  color  again  on  coaling. 

The  hydroxide  is  a  very  strong  base;  its  salts  show  much  similaritv 
to  the  analogous  potassium  compounds;  they  are  in  several  instances 
less  soluble,  e.g.,  Ub-alum,  Rb-perchlorate  (S  60),  etc. 

C  ffi  s  i  u  m  is  a  silvery-white  metal;  sp.  g.  1.85;  m.-pt.  26.5°;  b.-pt. 
670°.  It  soon  takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  oxide,  Cs/), 
obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  alkaU  oxides,  is  crystaUized  and 
is  orange-colored  at  room  temperature  but  almost  black  at  25ff*. 
The  saltsof  ca^ium  are  very  similar  to  those  of  rubidium;  some  of  them 
are  even  less  soluble,  and  are  therefore  used  for  the  preparation  of 
I>ure  casium  compounds.  This  is  i>articularly  true  of  the  platinum 
double-salt  already  mentioned  and  the  cssium  alum  and  the  acid 
tartrate. 

Rubidium  bromide  and  iodide,  and  even  more  so  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  cKsium,  have  the  property  of  combining  with  two  atoms 
of  bromine  and  iodine,  forming  yellow  or  brown  crystalline  compounds, 
e.g.  Csl,;  these  metab  can  thus  be  trivalent. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP  OF  ALKALI  METALS. 

233.  The  gradual  change  of  the  physical  properties  of  these 
metals  with  increasing  atomic  weight  is  made  plain  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


U 

Na 

K 

Rb 

c. 

Atomic  weight 

Specific  gravity 

7.00 

0.59 

180, 0= 

<1400'' 

n.8 

2-^.00 

0.97 
97.6° 
877" 
23.7 

39  10 

0.865 
62  5° 
757° 
46.3 

85-45 
1.52 
38.5° 
696° 
56.7 

132.81 
1.85 

670° 

Atomic  volume 

71.9 
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The  specific  gravity  increases  with  the  atomic  weight,  as  does 
also  the  atomic  volume;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fall  in  the 
melting-  and  boiling-points. 

From  a  chemicaJ  standpoint  we  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the 
same  general  type  in  the  compounds,  showing  that  all  these  ele- 
ments are  univalent.  The  hydroxides  all  have  the  formula  ROH, 
the  halc^en  compounds  RX,  etc.  The  salts  of  them  all,  even 
the  carbonates  and  phosphates,  are  soluble  in  water  (although  in 
different  degrees),  the  carbonates  with  basic  reaction.  The  metals 
all  oxidize  very  readily  in  the  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  metals 
potassium,  rubidium  and  ctesium,  which  are  very  similar  to  each 
other,  differ  from  sodium  and  lithium  in  many  respects.  The  last- 
named  metal,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  displays  analogy 
with  magnesium  in  several  important  points,  thus  differing  from 
the  metals  of  its  own  group.  A  slight  divergence  in  the  behavior 
of  the  first  members  of  a  group  from  that  of  the  rest  is  found  to 
characterize  almost  all  of  the  groups.  We  may  recall  carbon,  for 
instfince,  the  first  member  of  the  fourth  group,  which  differs  dis- 
tinctly from  silicon  and  the  rest  in  the  ability  of  its  atoms  to  unite 
with  each  other;  also  fluorine  with  its  soluble  silver  compound. 
Still  other  examples  of  this  sort  will  be  met  with  later. 

Sodium  differs  from  the  sub-group,  K,  Rb,  Cs,  in  the  solubility 
of  its  salts.  The  sodium  salts  are  almost  all  readily  soluble  in 
water;  this  is  true  even  of  the  platinum  double-salt,  Na^PtCle,  the 
acid  sodium  tartrate  and  others.  Soda  crystals  effloresce,  while 
potash  deliquesces  in  the  air.  The  spectra  of  sodium,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  other  alkali  metals,  on  the  other,  are  entirely  dis- 


Ammonium  Salts. 

234.  In  the  description  of  ammonia  (§  112)  it  was  already 
observed  that  it  combines  with  acids  directly,  forming  salts  which 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  potassium,  and  in  which  the  group, 
NH4,  the  ammonium  group,  is  assumed  to  exist.  In  connection 
with  the  alkali  group  a  description  of  a  few  ammonium  salts  may 
find  a  place. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  must,  because  of  its  electrical 
conductivity  and  its  alkaline  reaction,  contain  NH;  and  OH'  ions 
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and  hence  also  undisaociated  molecules  of  ammo»ium  hydroxide, 
NHiOH.  While  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  KOH,  NaOH,  etc., 
conduct  the  electric  current  very  well,  this  is  not  the  case  with  an 
ammonia  solution;  it  is  a  poor  conductor.  A  0.1  normal  solution 
contains  only  5%  of  ionized  NH4OH  molecules,  while  a  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide  of  the  same  concentration  is  91% 
ionized. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  presumed  to  cont^n: 
(1)  free  ammonia,  NH3;  (2)  hydrates  of  ammonia,  KH^-n  aq.;  (3) 
ammonium  hydroxide,  NHiOH;  (4)  the  ions  NH;  and  OH'.  The 
existence  of  these  hydrates  in  addition  to  free  ammonia  ^e^'eals 
itself  in  the  behavior  of  ammonia  solutions  on  being  shaken  with 
chloroform.  According  to  Bebthelot's  law  (Org.  Chem.,  g  25) 
the  distribution  ratio  of  the  ammonia  between  the  two  solvents 
should  be  constant.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Therefore,  just 
as  the  deviations  from  Henry's  law  lead  us  to  conclude  that  a 
dissolved  gas  exists  in  a  special  condition,  so  we  can  apply  a  simi- 
lar explanation  to  the  exceptions  to  the  Berthelot  law;  for 
Henry's  law  ia  really  the  expression  of  the  distribution  ratio  of 
&  gas  between  a  liquid  and  a  vacuum,  while  the  other  law  has  to 
deal  with  the  distribution  ratio  between  two  liquids. 

Since  in  the  case  of  ammonia  this  deviation  is  observed  only 
when  one  of  the  two  liquids  is  water,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  combination  of  the  ammonia  with  the  water.  The 
reason  for  assuming  the  existence  of  hydrates  instead  of  ammo- 
nium hydroxide,  NH^OH,  is  a  double  one.  We  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  analogy  between  the  behavior  of  ammonia  and 
amines  and,  on  the  other,  the  entirely  abnormal  behavior  of  the 
organic  quaternary  ammonium  bases.  For,  while  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  primary,  secondarj'  and  tertiary  amines  are  weak 
electrolytes,  as  is  the  case  with  ammonia,  the  solution  of  a  quater- 
nary base,  on  the  contrary,  conducts  electricity  as  well  as  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide.  We  may  thus  conclude 
that  if  ammonium  hydroxide,  NH4OH,  could  reach  the  same 
concentration  in  solution  as  a  quaternary  base  it  would  display- 
just  as  great  a  conductivity  as  the  latter.  Unlike  the  quaternary 
base,  however,  it  breaks  up  principally  into  ammonia,  NH3,  and 
water,  for  the  quaternary  base  cannot  be  thus  decomposed. 

That  an  aqueous  anmionia  solution  really  contains  at  least 
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an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  hydroxide  ia  evidenced  by  the 
existence  of  its  ions.  These  necessitate  the  establishment  of  the 
equilibrium 

NH40Ifc±NHi+0H', 
however  far  the  point  of  equilibrium  may  be  displaced  toward 
the  right. 

The  great  tendency  of  ammonium  hydroxide  to  break  up  into 
ammonia  and  water  Ls  the  reason  for  the  very  feeble  basic  reac- 
tion of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  for  undoubtedly  ammo- 
nium hydroxide,  so  far  as  it  is  formed,  is  extensively  ionized,  like 
the  strong  bases.  This  view  is  supported  by  various  observa- 
tions, among  them  the  neutral  reaction  of  the  ammonium  salts 
of  strong  acids,  such  as  the  chloride  and  the  nitrate,  and  also 
the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  carbonate  and  the  cyanide,  in  har- 
mony with  the  similar  alkaline  reaction  of  the  correspondii^  salts 
of  the  alkali  metals. 

Ammoniam  chloride,  NH4CI,  tal  ammoniac,  is  obtained  from 
the  ammonia  liquor  of  the  gas  factories  {§  112).  The  ammonia 
ia  expelled  by  warming  and  absorbed  in  hydrochloric  acid;  this 
solution  is  evaporated  and  the  solid  residue  sublimed,  whereby 
the  salt  is  obtained  in  compact  fibrous  masses.  It  dissolves  in 
2.7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  1  part  of  boiling,  water  and  crystallizes 
out  of  the  solution  in  small,  usually  feather-like  groups  of  octa- 
hedrons or  cubes.     It  has  a  sharp  saUne  taste. 

Ammonium  chloride  vaporizes  easily,  dissociating  into  ammonia 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  as  is  shown  by  the  vapor  density,  which  at 
350"  is  only  half  as  great  as  calculated. 

This  dissociation  can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner: 
Introduce  into  a  tube  sealed  at  one  end  a  little  ammonium  chloride  and, 
not  far  from  this,  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper.  In  front  of  the  latter  is 
pushed  a  plug  of  asbestos  wool  and  finally  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper. 
The  chloride  ia  then  heated.  Since  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  smaller 
diffusion  velocity  than  ammonia  the  latter  passes  through  the  wad 
Bret  and  colors  the  red  paper  blue;  as  a  result  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  left  at  the  other  end  and  it  reddens  the  blue  paper  placed  there. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  Bakeh,  that  perfectly  dry 
ammonium  chloride  (having  stood  for  a  long  time  in  a  desiccator 
over  resublimed  phosphorus  pentoxide)  has  the  normal  vapor 
density.     On  the  other  hand,  the  same  investigator  found  that 
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similariy  dried  ammonia  gas  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  do  not 
unite  to  form  ammonium  chloride  (5  38).  Traces  of  water  thus 
produce  a  marked  catalytical  acceleration,  both  of  the  formation 
and  of  the  decomposition  of  ammonium  chloride.  We  have  here 
an  illustration  of  the  general  rule  that  when  one  part  of  the 
system  in  a  revermble  reaction  is  accelerated  by  a  catalyzer  the 
other  must  be  likewise  affected.  The  proof  of  this  rule  lies  in 
the  impossibility  of  the  contrary  being  true,  since  that  would 
necessitate  a  change  in  the  equilibrium  (see  £  49). 

Id  many  other  caaea  it  is  alao  observed  that  traces  of  water  have  a 
coDBiderable  influence  on  the  velocity  of  chemical  reactions.  The  follow- 
ing examplea  may  be  cited:  (1)  Phosphorus,  that  ordinarily  takes  fire 
in  moist  air  at  a  little  above  room  temperature,  can  be  heated  in  oxygen 
to  150°  without  ignition,  provided  the  oxygen  has  been  carefully  dried  by 
phosphorus  pentoxide.  (2)  Carbon  monoxide  bums  in  moist  oxygen  much 
more  easily  than  in  dry  oxygen.  (3)  Very  carefully  dried  detonating- 
gas  can  be  heated  in  a  tube  to  red-heat  without  exploding. 

Ammonium  sulphate,  (NH4)2SO«,  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic 
prisms  and  dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  On  boiling  the  aque- 
ous solution  some  ammonia  escapes,  acid  sulphate  being  formed. 

Its  solution  in  30%  hydrogen  peroxide  yields  on  evaporation  crTstals 
of  the  composition  (NBt)]BO,-H^,.  When  these  are  heated  under  re- 
duced preesure  a  tii^  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxide  distils  off. 

Ammonium  nitrate,  NH4NO3,  deliquesces  in  the  air;  when 
heated  it  breaks  up  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide  (§  119).  This 
salt  is  known  in  three  crystallized  modifications,  the  transiticm 
points  (5  70)  of  which  have  been  determined. 

Ammonium  phosphates. — The  tertiary  salt,  {NH4)3p04,  is 
deposited  in  crystalline  form  on  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia.  It  cannot  be  dried,  however,  for 
it  then  loses  ammonia  and  goes  over  into  the  secondary  phosphate, 
(NH4)2HP04.  On  boiling  the  solution  the  salt  again  yields  ammo- 
nia and  is  transformed  into  the  primary  phosphate. 

The  best  known  of  these  salts  is  the  sodium  ammonium  phos- 
phate, NaNH4HP04  ■  4H2O,  microcosmic  sail.  It  forms  large 
traasparent  crystals.  On  being  heated  it  melts,  loses  water  and 
ammonia,  and  passes  over  into  a  vitreous  substance,  sodium  meta- 
phosphate,  NaPOs. 

Ammonium  carbonate  was  formerly  obt^ed  by  the  drydistil< 
lation  of  nitrogenous  organic  substances,  such  as  hair,  nails, 
leather,   etc.,   hence  the  name  "  salt  of  hartshorn,"  which  still 
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clings  to  it.  At  present,  however,  it  is  made  by  dry  distilling  a 
mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and  ammonium  chloride  or  sulphate. 
The  product  is  a  mixture  (molecule  for  molecule)  of  acid  salt, 
NH4HCO3,  and  ammonium  carbamate,  NH2-C03-NHi  (thi 
latter  being  the  neutral  salt  minus  IH2O).  From  its  composition, 
(NH3)3(C02)2H20,  it  takes  the  name  ammonium  scsquicarbonaie, 
On  passing  ammonia  gas  into  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  it 
the  neutral  salt,  (NH4)2C03,  separates  out  as  a  crystalline  powder; 
it  smells  strongly  of  ammonia  and  passes  slowly  over  into  the  acid 
salt,  NH4HCO3,  a  white  odorless  powder,  which  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  water.  This  acid  salt  is  also  formed  directly  from  the  sesqui- 
carbonate,  as  the  latter  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  in 
the  air  (hence  the  odor  of  ammonia)  and  goes  over  into  the  first- 
named  salt. 

Ammonium  sulphide  is  extensively  used  in  analysis  (§  73).  A 
Solution  of  ammoniiun  hydrosulphide  (or  sulphydrate),  NH4SH, 
is  obtained  by  saturating  aqueous  ammonia  with  hydrogen  sulphide; 
it  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  soon  turns  yellow  because  of  the  for- 
mation of  ammonium  polysulphides.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  oxidizes 
part  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  thus  sets  free  sulphur,  which 
combines  with  amrponium  hydrosulphide  to  form  polysulphides. 
These  polysulphides  are  also  obtained  by  dissolving  sulphur  in  a 
solution  of  ammonium  hydrosulphide. 

On  mixing  2  vols.  NI^  gas  and  1  vol.  HjS  gas  at— 18°  a  white  crystal- 
line mass  is  obtained,  which  decomposes  at  ordinary  temperatures  into 
KH^H  and  KH,.  The  compound  XH^SH  separates  out  crystalline 
when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  alcoholic  ammonia.  As  low  as 
45°  it  is  completely  dissociated  into  equal  volumes  of  NH,  and  H^. 

SALT  SOLUTIONS. 
335.  Every  solid  substance  is  soluble  in  every  liquid;  however, 
the  proportion  which  dissolves  can  vary  all  the  way  from  zero  to 
infinity.  If  only  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  the  solid  goes  into 
Bolution,  we  say  ordinarily  that  the  substance  is  "  insoluble  "  in  the 
liquid;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  howe\'er,  that,  if  our  means  of  inves- 
tigation were  sufiiciently  improved  and  large  enough  quantities  of 
liquid  were  taken,  the  solubility  would  be  perceptible.  This  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  many  cases  of  so-called  insoluble 
substances  {§  210).  Even  when  we  confine  our  attention  to 
aqueous  solutions  of  salts  (including  acids  and  bases)  we  find  the 
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same  infinite  difference  in  solubility  that  is  observed  between  sub- 
stances in  general.  Substances  such  &s  sand,  barium  sulphate 
(§  262),  silver  iodide,  etc.,  are  "  insoluble  ";  others,  like  sulphuric 
acid,  are  able  to  dissolve  in  any  given  amount  of  water. 

With  regard  to  the  eolubility  of  salts  the  following  practical  rules  are 
worth  remembering:  Potassium,  sodium  and  ammonium 
salts  are  soluble. — Normal  nitrate  8,  chlorates  and  ace- 
tates are  soluble. — Normal  chlorides  are  soluble  (except  AgCl, 
Hg,Cli,  and  PbCI,). — Normal- s  u  I  p  ha  tes  are  soluble  (except  those 
of  Ba,  Sr,  Ca,  and  Pb).— H  y  d  ro  xid  ea  are  insoluble  (except  those 
of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths)  .^Normal  carbonates,  phos- 
phates, and  sulphides  are  insoluble  (except  those  of  the  alka- 
lies).— Basic  salts  are  insoluble. — Acid  salts  are  soluble  if 
the  acid  itself  is  soluble. 

The  solubility,  i.e.  the  maximum  relative  amount  of  salt  that 
can  go  into  solution,  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  and  the 
pressure.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  solubility  increases 
with  the  temperature.  If  the  temperature  is  plotted  on  the  axis 
of  abscissas  and  the  amount  of  salt  which  dissolves  in  one  hundred 
parts  of  water  is  plotted  on  the  ordinate  axis,  a  tolubility  curve 
b  obtabed  (Fig,  52)  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  variatioD  of  the 
solubility  with  the  lemperature. 

For  some  salts,  e.g.  potassium  nitrate,  the  solubility  increases 
very  rapidly  with  the  temperature,'  for  sodium  chloride  it  remains 
practically  constant.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  those  of  calcium 
hydroxide  and  calcium  sulphate  (within  certain  limits  of  tempera- 
ture) the  solubility  decreases  with  rising  temperature.  These 
phenomena  are  connected,  as  has  already  been  explained,  with 
the  heal  of  solidion,  i.e.  with  the  caloric  effect  which  accompanies 
the  process  of  solution,  and  in  the  manner  expressed  by  van't 
Hoff's  principle  of  mobile  equilibrium  (§  103),  In  fact  saltpetre, 
for  instance,  whose  solubility  increases  very  rapidly  with  the 
temperature  (see  Fig.  52)  dissoltes  in  water  with  a  considerable 
absorption  of  heat,  (g. 

236.  The  term  Heat  of  aolviion  has  various  meaning.  We  are  obliged 
to  distinguish  between  (1)  the  caloric  effect  of  dissolving  a  salt  in  a  very 
large  amount  of  water;  (2)  the  caloric  effect  of  dissolving  a  salt  in  an 
almost  saturated  solution;  and  (3)  the  total  heat  of  solution,  i.e-  the 
whole  caloric  effect  of  dissolving  a  salt  in  water  until  the  so1utio:i  is 
saturated.  As  a  rule  these  three  magnitudes  will  have  Himimilftr 
values,  indeed  their  algebraic  signs  may  be  opposite.     This  is  the  case. 
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for  instance,  with  the  compound  CuCl,-2H,0;  1  g.-mol.  dissolved  ia 
198  g.-molB.  HjO  at  11"  ^ves  a  caloric  effect  of  +3.71  CaL;  19.56 
g.-mols.  in  the  same  amount  of  water,  —3.129  Cal. 

The  heat  of  solution  to  which   van't  Hopf's  principle  applies  is 
that  of  the  salt  in  its  saturated  solution.     We  have  here  the  system: 
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Bait  '+  Baturated  solution;  ^^n  the  temperature  changes,  the  equi- 
librium is  displaced,  i.e.  salt  either  goes  into  solution  or  crystaUtses  out, 
the  latter  action  producing  just  as  large  a  thermal  effect  numerically 
as  dissolving  in  the  saturated  solution,  but  with  the  oppoute  sign.  Since 
tioB  was  not  taken  into  consideration  when  the  matter  was  first  dis- 
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cussed,  it  was  believed  that  there  were  exceptiooe  to  the  principle,  but 
closer  inveetigatio.i  haa  proved  the  contr«ry. 

In  Bome  cases  the  solubility  of  a  salt  at  first  increases  gradually 
with  risii^  temperature  and  then  steadily  decreases,  so  that  the 
solubility  curve  has  a  maximum  (c/.  Fig.  53),  In  full  agreement 
with  van't  Hoff's  principle  the  heat  of  solution  is  negative  in 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  crirve,  zero  at  the  mnvirniim  and 
positive  in  the  descending  portion.  In  the  case  of  gypsum, 
CaS04-2H80,  for  instance,  the  maximum  was  found  to  lie  at 
about  33°  and  at  that  point  the  heat  of  solution  was  actually 
proved  to  be  0.00;  at  14°  it  is  —0.36;  above 
35°  +0.24. 

The  effect  of  pressure  on  the  solubility 
is  at  the  most  very  slight,  but  it  is  in  entire 
accord  with  the  principle  of  Le  Chateuer, 

(  Anunonium  chloride,  for  instance,  dissolves 

with  expansion ;  therefore  its  solubihty  lesens 
with  incres^g  pressure  (1%  for  an  increase 
of  160  atm.).  Copper  sulphate,  which  dissolves  with  contraction, 
baa  its  solubility  increased  3.2%  by  an  increase  of  60  atm.  pressure. 
237.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  terms  "  solvent "  and 
"  dissolved  substance  "  {"  solute  ")  should  be  kept  distinct.  How- 
ever, it  has  since  developed  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  components  of  a  solution,  and  that  aqueous  solutions 
are  therefore  better  defined  as  "  liquid  complexes,  one  of  whose 
components  is  water,"  than  as  "  water  in  which  substances  are 
dissolved." 

The  interchangeability  of  the  terms  "  solvent  "  and  "  solute  " 
is  evidenced  first  of  all  by  the  phenomena  attending  the  cooling 
of  salt  solutions.  Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  a  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  chloride  at  a  definite  temperature,  ,We  have 
in  it  two  substances  (KG  and  H2O)  and  two  phases  (|  j&),  hence 
two  d^ees  of  freedom.  We  will  suppose  that  the  solution  is  then 
cooled;  potassium  chloride  crystallizes  out  forthwith  and,  as  three 
phases  are  then  present,  the  system  becomes  univariant  We  recall 
that  changes  in  the  quantity  of  any  phase  have  no  effect  on  such 
a  system;  therefore,  if  more  salt  is  introduced  into  the  system, 
the  concentrations  of  saturated  solution  and  vapor  are  unaffected. 
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This  is  none  the  less   true  when  water   is  added  or  the  vapoi 
volume  increased,  so  long  as  the  three  phases  reniain. 

On  cooling  still  farther,  more  potassium  chloride  is  gradually 
deposited  until  a  point  is  reached  below  which  the  entire  liquid 
congeals,. to  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  This  point  b  known  as  the 
oyohydric,  or  eutectic,  point.  There  are  now  four  phases, — salt, 
ice,  solution  and  vapor; — hence  the  system  has  become  nonvamnt. 
The  opinion  was  formerly  held  that  at  this  point  a  chemical  com- 
pound between  the  salt  and  water  (a  "cryohydrate  ")  came  into  exist- 
ence. That  it  is  only  a  matter  of  mixtureB  can  be  seen  in  the  case  of 
colored  salts  {K,CtOJ,  for  instance,  with  a  microscope;  moreover  the 
composition  of  these  so-called  hydrates  may  differ  in  case  the  solidifi- 
cation takes  place  under  a  diSereat  pressure. 

If  we  start  with  a  dilute  potassium  chloride  solution  as  another 
example,  and  cool  it,  we  have  ice  formed  at  a  definite  temperature 
and  a  univariant  system  established,  ice  being  the  third  phase 
required.  Below  this  point  the  solution  can  be  regarded  as  saturated 
in  respect  to  ice,  just  as  Jt  could  be  considered  saturated  in 
respect  to  the  salt  in  the  previous  case;  for  an  increase  of  the 
solid  phase  (ice)  does  not  now  cause  a  displacement  of  the 
equilibrium  (§  71)  any  more  than  the  addition  of  the  solid  (salt) 
did  in  the  previous  instance.  The  addition  of  potassium  chloride 
causes  part  of  the  ice  to  go  into  solution  (i.e.  melt) ;  for  the 
dissolving  of  more  salt  increases  the  concentration  of  the  solution. 
Therefore,  if  the  temperature  is  kept  constant,  ice  must  melt  in 
order  to  restore  the  solution  to  its  previous  concentration.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  analogous  to  the  addition  of  water  to  a  satu- 
rated potassium  chloride  solution  in  contact  with  the  solid  salt, 
in  which  case  also  the  solid  phase  goes  into  solution.  If  the  tem- 
perature rises,  more  ice  dissolves;  if  it  falls,  more  crystallizes  out — 
just  as  with  rising  temperature  more  potassium  chloride  goes  into 
eolutioD  -opd  with  sinking  temperature  more  crystallizes  out.  On 
farther  cooling  more  and  more  ice  will  be  deposited  until,  in  this 
case  also,  the  cryohydric  point  is  reached,  below  which  the  whole 
system  solidifies  to  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  The  anali^y  is 
therefore  complete. 

The  cryohydric  point  is,  according  to  this  view,  the  point  of 
intersection  of  two  curves,  viz.:  the  solubility  curves  of  salt  and 
of  ice  in  the  salt  solution. 
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Another  argument  ag^nst  the  assumption  of  any  essential 
difference  between  solvent  and  solute  b  found  in  the  beha\'ior  of 
the  solutions  of  certain  hydrous  salts,  e.g.  CaClj-dHjO.  A  satu- 
rated solution  of  CaCl2  in  water  at  30.2**  has  exactly  the  com- 
position CaCla -61120.  At  this  temperature,  therefore,  the  hydrate 
melts  to  a  homogeneous  liquid.  //  either  H^O  or  CaCh  « 
added,  there  is  a  deposilion  of  CaClz  ■  SH^  on  cooling,  for  the  addi- 
tion of  either  causes  a  depression  of  the  point  of  solidification  (freez- 
ing-point) of  CaCl2-6H20.  In  the  first  case  this  hydrate  is  in 
equilibrium  with  a  liquid  which  contains  more  water  than  the 
hydrate  does  and  which  is  therefore  called  an  aqueous  solution 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  In  the  second  It  is  in  equilibrium  with  a 
liquid  which  contains  more  CaClj  than  CaCla-eHjO  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  solution  in  CaCla. 

On  examining  the  solubility  cun-es  of  various  salts  (c/.  Fig.  52) 
it  is  found  that  they  are  in  general  regular;  however,  in  one  of  the 
curves  (sodium  sulphate)  a  sudden  change  of  direction  is  noticed. 
This  is  often  observed  with  salts  that  contun  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. Taking  sodium  sulphate  as  an  example,  the  phenomenon  may 
be  explained  thus:  It  has  already  been  remarked  ($  225)  that  this 
salt  has  a  transition  point  at  the  temperature  of  33°,  NaaSO^  ■  IOH2O 
being  transformed  into  NaaSO*  and  lOHaO.  Up  to  33°,  therefore, 
we  have  the  hydrous  salt  as  the  solid  phase;  above  this  temperature 
the  anhydrous  salt.  This  change  must  necessarily  involve  a  sudden 
bend  of  the  solubility  curve.  Below  33°  the  curve  represents  the 
Btdnbility  of  Na2SOilOH20,  above  33°  that  of  NajSO*.  We 
can  therefore  also  regard  the  point  of  inflection  of  the  curve  {at  33°) 
as  the  point  of  intersedion  of  the  curves  for  Na^Oi-lOH^  and 
Na^SOi.  In  sodium  sulphate  the  special  case  appeara  where  the  sol- 
ubility of  the  anhydrous  salt  decreases  with  rising  temperature  and 
hence  the  solubility  curve  falls  as  the  temperature  rises  above  33**. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  the  solubility  of  a  substance  which 
has  a  transition  point  is  the  same  for  both  modifications  at  this 
point.  This  must  always  be  the  case;  it  can  be  demonstrated  in  the 
same  way  as  in  §  70,  where  it  was  shown  that  the  vapor  pressures 
become  equal  at  the  transition  point.  Indeed  the  same  figure  can 
be  employed,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  solubility  of  a 
metastable  modification  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  stable 
modification  at  one  and  the  same  temperature.  Inversely,  more- 
over, we  have  here  a  means  of  determining  the  transition  point. 
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In  general,  as  Ostwald  has  pointed  out,  the  solubility  of  any 
substance  whatever  is  dependent  on  the  condition  in  which  it  exists. 
The  solid  phase  detennines  the  equilibrium,  not  only  in  virtue  of 
its  chemical  composition  but  also  by  the  particular  modification 
in  which  the  solid  substance  is  present.  Thus,  e.g.,  each  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  same  polymorphous  substance  or  different 
hydrates  of  the  same  salt  has  its  own  solubility,  other  things  being 
equal. 

In  a  hydrous  salt  we  may  have  the  case  where  there  are  various 
hydrates,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  transition  points. 
A  salt  with  m+n  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  passes  ovef 
at  a  definite  temperature  into  another  with  m  molecules,  for  ox- 
ample.  The  latter  may,  at  a  higher  temperature,  have  a  secona 
transition  point  (to  anhydrous  salt).  At  each  of  these  points  the 
solubility  curve  will  show  a  bend,  because  the  solid  phase  changes; 
the  curve  will  therefore  assume  some  such  form  ^s  i.at  of  Fig.  54. 

Let  us  examine  such  a  solubility  curve  a  little  more  closely. 
At  0°  {A  u\  F.g,  ^4)  we  will  suppose  tliat  we  have  pure  water  and 
ice,  to  start  with,  and 
that  email  portions  of 
salt  are  then  gradually  ^  \ 
dissolved.  If  the  ice  E^ 
phase  is  tobe  preserved,  ^8 
the  temperature  must  11 
be  allowe  i  to  sink,  for  a  | 
salt  solution  has  a  lower 
freezing-point  than  pur© 
water.      We    therefore  "' 

move  along  the  curve  AK.  Soon  a  point  K  is  reached  when  no 
more  salt  dissolves,  ance  all  the  water  has  now  turned  to  ice. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  mixture  of  ice  and  solid  salt,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  cryohydric  point. 

If  we  wish  to  bring  more  salt  into  solution  after  K  is  reached 
the  temperature  must  be  raised.  The  ice  phase  then,  of  course, 
disappears  and  in  its  place  we  have  the  salt  with  m+n  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization  as  solid  phase.  If  the  temperature  is 
steadily  rwsed  and  the  solution  is  kept  constantly  saturated  by 
the  addition  of  this  salt,  we  move  along  the  curve  KB.  At  B, 
however,  we  meet  the  transition  point  from  the  salt  with  m+n 
mols.  HjO  to  the  one  with  m  mols.  H2O;   hence  the  solubility 
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curve  must  again  bend  here  and  in  sucha  way  that  at  the  point 
B  the  solubility  curve  of  the  salt  with  m+n  mols.  H3O  is  steeper 
than  that  of  the  salt  with  m  mols.,  no  matter  what  the  form  of 
the  curves  KB  and  BC  may  be.  This  is  readily  understood  by 
a  course  of  reasoning  entirely  analogous  to  that  given  for  the 
transition  of  ice  to  water  or  of  rhombic  to  monoclinic  sulphur 
(5  70).  Finally  at  C  we  have  a  second  transition  point  from  salt 
with  m  mob.  H2O  to  anhydrous  salt,  so  that  the  solubility  curve 
there  shows  one  more  bend.  Where  the  curve  CD  ends  depends 
on  circumstances.  In  many  cases,  e.g.  that  of  silver  nitrate,  it  ends 
at  the  melting-point  of  the  anhydrous  salt  (concentration  of  the 
solution  =  100%).  In  other  instances  the  anhydrous  salt  can  form 
a  second  (fused)  liquid  layer  under  the  saturated  solution.  Finally, 
mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  case  of  copper  sulphate,  which  at 
a  given  temperature  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  in  contact  with 
its  saturated  solution  and  from  that  point  .on  shows  a  decrease  in 
solubUity  with  rising  temperature,  which  finally  ends  in  almost 
total  insolubility. 

If  we  draw  a  line  ftifcg  through  K  parallel  to  the  ordinate  axis, 
the  figure  is  divided  by  this  line  and  AKBCD  into  the  following 
regions:  To  the  right  of  the  solubility  curve  is  the  r^on  of  the 
unsaturated  solutions,  AKk^  is  that  of  the  superfused,  kiKBCD 
that  of  the  supersaturated,  solutions.  To  the  left  of  fciAj  only 
ice  +  solid  salt  can  exist  under  ordinary  pressures. 

A  solubility  curve,  such  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  54,  can, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  used  to  detect  the  existence  of  compounds 
between  the  salt  and  the  water.  From  the  cryohydric  point 
upward  every  bend  in  the  solubility  curve  shows  that  a  salt  with 
a  different  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  has  been  formed. 
Each  branch  of  the  curve  thus  represents  a  separate  salt,  i.e.  a 
different  sohd  phase.  The  composition  of  these  sohd  phases  is 
by  no  means  always  self-evident.  Such  is,  however,  the  case  when 
the  phase  fuses  without  altering  its  composition,  or,  what  amoimts 
to  the  same  thing,  when  it  can  exist  in  equilibrium  with  a  liquid 
phase  of  the  same  composition.  This  does  not  often  occiir  with 
salts  in  aqueous  solution,  but  an  example  of  it  was  seen  above  in 
the  ease  of  CaCla-GHaO,  The  inspection  of  the  solubility  curve 
or  melting-point  curve  is  then  especially  valuable  for  the  discovery 
of  compounds.  In  order  to  understand  this  let  us  first  examine 
a  lystem  of  two  substances,  A  and  1^,  which  do  not  combine.     Fig. 
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5j,  represents  the  melting-point  curve  that  one  obtains  on  the 
addition  of  increasing  amounts  of  B  to  A.  At  first  the  melting- 
point  sinks  until  the  eutectic  point  *  E  is  reached.  Along  AE  A 
alone  separates  out  of  the  (used  mass  on  freezing.  At  E,  however, 
B  also  separates  out.  If  more  of  B  is  now  added  the  meltiog- 
polnt  rises;  we  obtun  the  curve  EB,  which  terminates  in  the 
melting-point  of  pure  B,  Aloi^  EB  only  B  separates  out  of  the 
fused  mass. 


Fio,  S6. 


)1  A  *  *  lb 
Fia.  56. 


Suppose  we  now  assume  that  A  and  B  form  a  compound  AB 
in  the  molecular  proportions  1:1  (Fig.  S6).  On  the  addition  of 
B  to  A  AB  is  formed  and  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  A.  This  lowers 
its  melting-point.  When  a  certain  amount  of  B  has  been  added 
this  point  ia  lowered  to  Ej.  Here  both  A  and  AB  separate  out, 
£i  is  the  eutectic  point  for  mixtures  of  A  and  AB.  If  more  of 
B  is  added  the  melting-point  rises,  just  as  in  the  case  where 
there  is  no  combination  between  the  components.  Only  AB 
now  separates  out  of  the  fused  mass.  The  continued  addition 
of  B,  however,  increases  the  amount  of  the  compound  AB;  at 
M  free  A  has  disappeared  and  the  mass  consists  wholly  of  pure 
AB,  whose  melting-point  is  M.  At  this  point  the  melting-tem- 
perature reaches  its  maximimi,  for  the  addition  of  either  A  or  B 
lowers  the  melting-point  of  the  pure  compound.  The  further 
•The  term  "eutectic  point"  is  more  general  than  "cryohydric  point,"  the 
Utter  term  being  uHually  restricifd  to  aqueoiu  solutions.  "Eutectic  mix- 
ture" and  "cryohydric  mixture"  ("ciyohydrate")  are  nmilorly  related. 
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course  of  the  curve  is  readily  seen.  As  more  and  more  B  is  added 
to  AB  the  melting-point  sinks,  AB  alone  separating  out,  until 
the  eutectic  point  E2  is  reached,  where  both  AB  and  B  crystallize 
out,  and  thereafter  the  melting-point  again  rises  along  E2B  till 
it  finally  ends  in  the  melting-point  of  the  pure  substance  B. 

If  more  than  one  compound  is  formed  between  A  and  B,  each 
one  will  cause  a  maximum  ■point  in  the  curve,  i.e.,  tach  maximum 
wiU  correapond  to  a  compound.  The  followii^  examples  will  ser\'e 
to  make  this  clear: 

1.  The  eyetem  SOs+HzO.  Here  there  are  a  number  of  hy- 
drates, which  are  indicated  by  the  melting-point  curve  (Fig.  57). 
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A  mixture  of  62%  803-1-38%  H2O  has  a  freezing-point  of  -20°. 
On  the  addition  of  sulphur  trioxide  this  point  rises  till  at  the  own- 
position  S03-I-2H20=H2S04-H20  it  reaches  its  first  maximum. 
At  this  temperature  (8°)  the  whole  mass  solidifies,  yielding  crystals 
of  the  above  composition.  The  further  addition  of  sulphur  tri- 
oxide has  the  same  effect  on  the  melting-point  of  the  hydrate 
HaSOi-HjO  as  the  ordinary  addition  of  a  foreign  substance  to 
a  pure  substance.  At  first  the  melting-point  falls;  that  which 
crystallizes  out  is  the  hydrate  H2SO4H2O.  At  a  composition 
of  about  3H2O+2SO3  a  eutectic  point  is  reached  (5  237).  The 
mass  solidifies  at  -35°  to  a  mixture  of  H2S04-HaO  and  H2S04. 
Contin\ied  addition  of  sulphur  trioxide  causes  a  rise  of  the  melting- 
point  till  at  +10°  a  second  maximum  is  reached,  where  the  whole 
solidifies  to  a  homogeneous  mass,  consisting  of  pure  sulphuric 
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acid,  H2SO4.  Along  this  ascendii^  branch  of  the  curve  HjSO* 
crystallizes  out.  The  melting-point  curve  then  proceeds  to  a 
third  maximum  point,  corresponding  to  the  hydrate  H2SO4+SO3 
-H2S2O7  (pyrosulphuric  acid),  and  comes  to  an  end  in  the  melting- 
point  of  the  asbestine  form  of  sulphur  trioxide  at  +  40°. 

2.  In  non-aqueous  liquids  the  relations  are  almost  exactly 
the  Sfone,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  system 
S-I-Cl.  It  was  remarked  in  §  75  that,  while  the  compound  SCU 
could  not  be  isolated,  the  form  of  the  melting-point  curve  left  no 


doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  compound.  This  curve  has 
a  maximum  at  the  point  C2  (Fig.  5S),  corresponding  to  20  atomic 
per  cent,  sulphur,  or  to  the  molecular  formula  SCI4.  The  points 
El,  E3,  Eg  are  the  eutectic  points  for  S+S2CI2,  S2a2-l-SCl4  and 
SCU+CI2,  respectively,  while  the  maximum  Ci  corresponds  to 
the  compound  S2C12- 

Supersaturated  Bolutions.— A  eodium  sulphate  solution  satu- 
rated a  little  below  33°  can,  if  carefully  guarded  from  contact  with 
any  of  the  solid  salt,  be  cooled  do-wn  to  room  temperature  without 
aaything   crystallizing  out,  but  contact  with  the  tiniest  crystal 
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fragment  of  NsaSO^-  lOHaO  is  sufficieat  to  cause  a  sudden  crystalli- 
zation  of  this  salt. 

Sodium  sulphate  is  only  one  of  a  lai^e  number  of  salts  capable 
of  forming  solutions  of  this  nature.  Sodium  thiosulphate  and  many 
of  the  nitrates  are  other  good  examples.  Such  solutions  are 
called  supersaturated.  They  are  perfectly  stable;  neither  rubbing 
with  a  glass  rod  nor  shaking  (which  treatment  ordinarily  tends 
to  induce  crystallization]  causes  the  formation  of  crystals,  pro\'ided 
no  trace  of  the  solid  salt  comes  in  contact  with  the  solution.  Such 
a  system,  which  is  unstable  under  only  one  conditvm,  is  called  a 
metastable  system.     (See  paga  lOS.) 

If  a  supersaturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  cooled  down 
bdow  room  temperature,  another  hydrate  crystallizes  out,  viz., 
Na2S04-7H30;  the  resulting  system  is  still  metastable,  however, 
for  contact  with  the  slightest  trace  of  NaaSO^-lOHaO  suffices  to 
convert  it  entirely  into  the  stable  system,  with  the  deposition  of 
NasSOi-lOHaO. 

The  smallest  amount  of  salt  (crystal  nucleus)  that  is  sufficient  to 
disturb  and  thus  cause  the  diaappearance  of  a  metastable  system,  such 
as  is  represented  by  a  supersaturated  solution,  ia  a  quantity  of  about 
the  order  10~'°  g.>  according  to  Ostwau).  The  extreme  minutenesa 
of  this  amount  explains  why  a  spontaneous  disappearance  of  the  meta- 
stable condition  was  formerly  regarded  as  possible.  Inasmuch  as  very 
small  bits  of  crystals  are  always  floating  in  the  mr  (especially  in  labora- 
tories), it  is  usually  only  necessary  to  op>en  a  bottle  cont^ning  a  super- 
saturated solution  or  to  rub  the  aides  with  a  glsss  rod  (which  always 
has  crystal  fragments  on  its  surface),  in  order  to  excit«  cryst&Uiiatioii 
into  the  stable  system, 

238.  For  the  reasons  stated  in  §g  65  and  66  it  is  assumed  th&t 
acids,  bases  and  salts  in  aqueous  solution  are  split  up  into  iona. 
This  dissociation  can  be  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  solute,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  and  its  con- 
centration. Examples  of  this  have  already  been  mentioned  here 
and  there  in  the  text;  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  in  tenth-normal 
solutions  are  almost  completely  dissociated,  carbonic  and  silicic 
amds  scarcely  at  all.  Among  the  bases  the  hydroxides  of  potas- 
^um,  sodium  and  the  alkaline  earth  metals  are  almost  completdy 
dissociated  at  tlus  dilution.    A  similar  difference  is  shown   by 
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flalta;  thoee  of  the  alkalies  are  practically  completely  ionized,  while 
mercuric  chloride  is  very  slightly  so.  We  shall  return  to  this  sub- 
ject more  in  detail  in  the  discussion  of  the  metals. 

The  principle  that  solutions  containing  equivalent  amounts  of  different 
electrolytes  differ  greatly  in  conductivity  and  hence  in  degree  of  ionization 
can  be  demonatrated  in  an  elegant  manner  vith  the  aid  of  an  apparatus 
devised  by  WHrrsinr  (Fig.  59). 


Fio.  69. 

Four  glass  cylinders  (3  cm.  diatn.)  are  fitted  each  with  two  horizontal 
platinum  disks  (copper  can  be  used  but  is  less  satisfactory)  to  serve  as 
electrodes,  the  upper  ones  being  movable.  Each  lower  electrode  is 
connected  with  an  incandescent  lamp  and  the  apparatus  as  a  whole 
with  the  terminals  of  a  (preferably)  alternating  110-volt  circuit.  After 
placing  in  each  of  the  tubes  120  cc.  distilled  water  they  are  filled 
with  5  cc.  of  half-equivalent-normal  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  monochlo- 
racetic  and  acetic  acids  respectively.  On  making  the  distance  between 
the  electrodes  alike  in  all  the  cylinders,  the  lamp  beneath  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  found  to  glow  brightest,  since  the  resistant  of  this  solu- 
tion is  the  least.  The  other  lamps  follow  in  brightness  in  the  order 
given  above.  The  electrodes  are  next  adjusted  so  that  all  the  lamps 
are  equally  bright,  when  it  is  seen  that  while  the  electrodes  in  the  hydro* 
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chloric  acid  are  farthest  apart,  those  in  the  acetic  acid  are  ahnoet  in 
contact. 

Id  order  to  show  that  the  alkali  salts  of  these  acids,  unlike  the  acids 
themselves,  have  nearly  the  same  conductivities  and  degrees  of  disso- 
(nation  the  solutions  are  just  neutralized  with  potas^um  hydroxide 
and  the  lamp  test  repeated.  The  lamps  are  equally  brilliaat  when 
the  electrodes  are  at  approximately  the  same  height. 

339.  In  the  solution  of  an  extensively  ionized  salt  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  properties  of  the  cation  and  the  anion.  It  must 
exhibit  the  sum  of  the  propertica  of  the  two  ions,  or,  to  use  other 
words,  its  properties  must  be  additive  with  reference  to  those  of 
both  ions.  This  is  actually  the  case,  both  physically  and  chemically. 
As  for  the  chemical  properties,  we  observe  that  solutions  of  different 
salts  of  the  same  metal  all  give  the  same  reactions ;  from  the  solutions 
of  all  lead  salts,  for  instance,  hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  black 
lead  sulphide,  sulphuric  acid  white  lead  sulphate,  etc.  Similarly 
the  solutions  of  salts  of  the  same  acid  are  all  characterized  by  the 
same  reactions;  sulphates,  for  example,  by  the  precipitate  they  give 
with  barium  chloride  solution.  All  this  appears  very  strange 
when  we  recall  that  the  solid  salts  are  markedly  different  from 
each  other  in  their  properties,  but  we  are  forced  to  just  such  a  con- 
clusion when  we  assume  that  the  salts  are  ionized  In  solution. 

Among  the  physical  properties  additi^ity  is  very  apparent  in 
the  color  of  salts  of  colored  acids  and  bases.  Ostwald  found  that 
all  permanganates  with  a  colorless  base,  when  prepared  in  equiva- 
lent solutions,  give  exactly  the  same  absorption  spectrum  (j  263). 
All  dilute  copper  solutions  are  blue.  In  the  permanganates  it  is 
the  anion  MnO/,  in  the  copper  solutions  the  cation  Cu",  which 
is  to  be  re^;arded  as  the  coloi^carriBr. 

When  the  solvent  is  one  in  which  loniKstion  does  not  occur,  the 
salts  of  the  same  base  may  differ  widely  in  color.  For  instance,  a  solu- 
tion of  cobalt  nitrate  in  alcohol  is  purple,  that  of  the  chloride  is  bluish 
violet;  but  if  both  are  poured  into  an  excess  of  water,  the  solution 
becomes  pink  in  each  case.  Another  example  is  found  in  the  alcoholic 
solutions  of  cupric  chloride  and  nitrate;  the  former  is  dark  green,  the 
latter  blue;  on  the  addition  of  water  both  become  blue. 


This  additive  nature  manifests  itself  in  \'ariou8  other  physical 
properties  also.     But  since  it  cannot  usually  be  shown  directly 
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(as  in  the  case  of  colored  salts),  we  have  to  approach  the  matter 
Bomewhat  indirectly,  as  the  following  example  will  illustrate. 
The  specific  gravity  of  a  sugar  solution  can  be  represented  fairly 
accurately  by  the  formula 

S=l+K-n, 

n  being  the  number  of  molea  per  liter  and  K  &  constant.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  the  solution  of  a  highly  ionized  salt  whose  specific 
gravity  is  raised  to  1+an  by  the  anion,  to  l+^n  by  the  cation, 
a  and  ^  being  Constanta,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution,  if 
we  assume  additivity  to  exist,  must  be 

The  values  of  a  and  j9  are  as  yet  unknown.  For  salts  with  the 
same  anion  the  specific  gravity  is  expressed  by 

Si=l+n(a+pi);  S3=H-n(a+^2};  S3=l+n(a+M  etc. 

For  salts  with  the  same  anions  as  in  the  former  case  but  with  a 
different  cation  the  specific  gravities  of  their  solutions  are  repre- 
sented thus: 

5i'=H-n{ai+pi);    S2'=H-n(ai+^2);    Ss'-l  +  nCai+^s),  etc., 

whence  it  follows  that  the  differences  Si~Si,  Sz—S/,  S3— 1?3', 
=  n{ix~ai),  must  always  have  the  same  value  in  case  additivity 
really  exists.  The  equality  of  these  differences  can  therefore  be 
used  as  a  proof  of  additivity, 

A  concrete  example  of  the  above  reasoning  is  to  be  found  in 
the  specific  gravity  values  of  the  solutions  KCl,  Na0,  XH4CI  and 
KBr,  NaBr,  NH4Br.     Here  we  actually  have  the  relationship: 

Ka-KBr=NaCl-NaBr=NH*a~NH4Br; 

however,  not  simply  in  specific  gravity  but  with  reference  to  other 
physical  constants  as  well.  Compressibility,  capillarity  and  re- 
fractive index,  for  example,  have  been  found  to  conform  to  this 
same  additive  scheme. 

The  ionization  hypothesis  also  leads  us  to  predict  that  when 
dilute  solutions  of  strong  acids  and  bases,  each  contuning  one 
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mole,  are  mixed,  the  same  caloric  effect  will  be  observed.  Tiiia 
is  found  to  be  the  case  (13.S  cal.).  The  only  change  that  takes 
place  in  the  mixing  is  the  formation  of  water  from  its  ions  (§  66). 
Further,  the  so-called  law  of  thermo-neutrality,  which  saj-a  that 
when  two  dilute  salt  solutions  are  mixed  there  is  no  caloric  effect, 
ia  a  natural  consequence;  for  the  ions  of  the  two  salts  exist  in 
the  free  state  both  before  and  after  the  mixing. 

ACIDIMETRY  AiND  ALKALIMETRY.    THEORY  OF 
INDICATORS. 

340.  The  amount  of  acid  or  base  present  in  a  liquid  can  be 
determined  most  simply  by  volumetric  analysis  (§  93).  Those  parts 
of  volumetric  analysis  which  comprise  the  methods  used  for  this 
purpose  are  known  as  acidimetry  and  aikatimdry.  Suppose  that 
we  wish  to  determine  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  in  a 
given  volume  of  Uquid.  A  known  volume  of  this  liquid  (50  cc, 
10  cc,  or  less,  according  to  the  supposed  concentration)  is  meas- 
ured out  and  sodium  hydroxide  solution  of  known  concentration  is 
slowly  added  from  a  burette.  When  the  point  has  been  found  at 
which  the  liquid  becomes  neutral,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  con- 
centration of  the  acid  from  the  nimiber  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
sodium  hydroxide  consumed. 

Example.  Determine  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  present  in  a  liter  of  a 
solution  of  this  acid  if  10  cc.  are  neutralized  by  7.3  cc.  of  a  normal  alkali 
solution.  These  7,3  cc.  are  equivalent  to  the  same  number  of  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  normal  nitric  acid.  Therefore  the  10  cc.  contain  7.3  milli- 
gram molecules  of  nitric  acid  or  63X7.3  mg.  One  liter  must  contain 
a  hundred  times  as  much,  or  45.99  g. 

Before  we  can  determine  the  concentration  of  an  acid  or  an 
alkali  in  this  manner,  we  must  first  possess  an  alkali  or  base  solu- 
tion of  known  concentration  and  further  have  a  delicate  means  of 
detecting  when  the  liquid  is  exactly  neutralized. 

1.  Preparation  of  an  add  and  an  alkali  of  knotmi  concentration. 
This  can  be  done  in  various  ways.  Oxalic  acid,  C2H2O4 -21120, 
succinic  acid,  C4HSO4,  or  tartaric  acid,  C4H60e,  can  be  used  as  the 
basis,  for  all  of  these  are  crj'stallizedsohds  and  can  be  easily  obtained 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity;  hence  the  amount  of  acid  dissoK'ed 
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can  be  very  accurately  determined  by  previously  weighing  the 
substance  on  an  analytical  balance.  We  thus  weigh  out  1  g. -equiv- 
alent (J  g.-mol.)  of  one  of  these  acids,  dissolve  it  in  water  and 
dilute  to  exactly  a  liter.  Thereupon  with  the  help  of  this  normal 
acid  a  normal  alkali  is  prepared;  a  Uttle  more  than  1  or  ^  or  ^, 
etc.,  gram-equivalent  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  potassium  hydroxide 
(barium  hydroxide  is  also  very  satisfactory)  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  this  solution  is  standardized  according  to  the  normal  acid,  i.e. 
the  concentration  is  determined  by  titration  with  normal  acid  and 
then  diluted  so  that  it  is  just  normal. 

Sodium  carbonate  can  also  be  used  aa  a  basis.  After  being  first 
heated  in  order  to  expel  all  moisture  it  is  weighed  out  and  dissolved  in . 
water.  This  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  and  covered  with  a  glass 
plate  with  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  noEile  of  a  burette  is  passed. 
The  solution  of  the  acid  whose  concentration  is  to  be  determined  is 
then  allowed  to  flow  from  the  burette  into  the  boilmg  liquid  till  neu- 
traUxation  is  effected.  Carbon  dioxide  escapes,  but  the  glass  plate 
prevents  any  loss  of  the  liquid  by  spurting. 

The  standardizing  can  also  be  accomplished  by  adding  the  acid 
solution  that  is  to  be  standardized  to  a  mixed  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  and  potas»um  iodate.  Hydriodic  and  iodic  acida  are  set  free 
and  they  react  at  once  in  the  following  manner: 

5KI+KIO,+6HX-5HI  +  HIO,+6KX;  5HI+HIO,-3HjO+6I. 

Thus  for  every  equivalent  of  acid  one  atom  of  iodine  is  set  free.  By 
titrating  with  sodium  thiosulphate  the  amount  of  iodine  liberated  can 
be  determined.    This  method  gives  very  accurate  results. 

2.  DetermiiuUion  of  the  point  at  which  the  liquid  becomes  ncuiral. 
Since  the  point  of  neutralization  of  an  acid  by  a  base  or  vice  versa, 
is  not  indicated  by  any  visible  phenomena,  a  minute  quantity  of 
some  substance  is  added  whose  color  is  altered  by  an  excess  of  the 
neutralizing  liquid.  Such  substances  are  litmus  (blue  in  alkaUne 
and  red  in  acid  solutions),  phenolj^halmn  (red  in  alkaline,  color- 
less in  acid  solutions),  jnethyl  orange  (yellow  in  alkaline,  red  in  acid 
solutions),  and  many  others.    Therefore,  on  gradually  adding  an 

— -v^  solution  to  an  -n— r —  solution  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
acid  alkaline  '^ 
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these  substances  a  change  of  color  will  be  noticed  when  the  point  of 
neutrality  is  just  passed.  Coloring-matters  like  the  above  are 
termed  indicators.  The  change  of  color  is  due  in  many  cases  to  a 
transformation  of  the  substance  into  a  salt  whose  free  acid  is  very 
unstable  and  passes  over  almost  immediately  into  an  isomer  hav- 
ing a  different  color  from  the  free  acid  or  the  salt. 

241.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  ionic  theory  the  following 
theory  of  indicators  has  been  advanced:  If  a  couple  of  drops  of 
the  indicator  are  introduced  into  an  acid  solution,  the  ionization 
of  the  indicator,  which  is  only  very  alight,  is  reduced  by  the  great 
excess  of  acid  to  practically  zero.  If  a  base  is  then  added,  the 
H-ions  of  the  acid  to  be  titrated  are  removed  by  the  OH-ions. 
However,  if  the  acid  is  very  strong,  enough  H-iona  remain  in  the 
liquid  up  to  the  last  to  prevent  anything  hke  an  extenave  ioniza- 
tion of  the  coloring-substance;  not  until  the  first  excessive  drop  of 
alkah  is  added  do  the  anions  of  the  coloring-substance  come  into 
existence,  the  alkali  compound  of  the  latter  being  strongly  disso- 
ciated. The  change  of  color  ia  therefore  sharply  defi-ned,  for  it  is 
due  to  this  difference  in  color  of  the  non-ionized  molecule  and  the 
anion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  acid  is  a  weak  one,  there  will  not 
be  enough  H-iona  present  when  the  end  of  the  titration  is  nearly 
reached  to  prevent  a  slight  ionization  of  the  coloring-substance. 
As  a  result  we  shall  have  in  the  solution  not  only  the  undissociated 
eoloring-substance  but  its  anions  as  well,  even  before  the  titration 
is  completed, — in  other  words,  the  change  of  color  becinnes  mare 
gradual  and  hence  the  end  reaction  more  indefinite.  The  effect 
will  be  the  same  if  the  alkali  employed  contains  carbonate.  In 
that  case  near  the  end  of  the  titration  the  solution  will  only  contfun 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  very  weak;  consequently  the  color  change 
will  not  be  sudden.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  titrating  soda  solu- 
tions (see  §  240)  the  carbonic  acid  must  be  expelled  by  boiling. 

If  a  weak  acid  is  to  be  titrated,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the 
above,  to  select  an  indicator  which  is  much  less  ionized  even  than 
the  acid  itself  and  whose  alkali  salts  are  sufficiently  ionized  to 
produce  a  distinct  change  of  color.  A  very  suitable  one  for  this 
purpose  is  phenolphthalein.  Acetic  acid,  fo»  example,  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily titrated  with  it,  if  a  strong  base  is  employed,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  above.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  a  weak  base 
is  to  be  titrated,  phenolphthalein  is  not  so  satisfactory.     Ammonia 
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does  not  color  a  phenolphthalein  solution  till  a  considerable  excesa 
is  added,  because  at  the  great  dilution  in  which  the  ammonium- 
phenolphthaleia  compound  exists  in  a  titration  it  la  almost  com- 
pletely split  up  by  hydrolj-sis  {§  66). 

If  a  weak  base  is  to  be  titrated,  an  indicator  must  be  selected 
which  is  a  relatively  strong  acid,  for  then  the  salt  of  the  coloring- 
substance  will  be  hydrolyzed  only  to  a  limited  extent,  even  near 
the  termination  of  the  titration  (i.e.  when  the  concentration  of 
the  base  has  become  weak),  and  the  color  of  its  ions  will  therefore 
still  predominate.  For  such  a  titration  a  strong  acid  (e.g.  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid)  must  be  used,  in  order  that  the  first  drop 
after  the  point  of  neutralization  is  reached  may  diminish  the  elec- 
trolytic disabciation  of  the  coloring-eubetanee  and  so  give  the  solu- 
tion the  color  of  the  non-ionized  molecules.  Methyl  orange  is  an 
indicator  that  answers  these  requirements;  it  serves  very  well  in 
the  titration  of  ammonia.  Alt  other  indicators  are  intermediate  to 
these  two  extremes  (phenolphthalein  and  methyl  orange)  as  re- 
gards their  ionization,  and  their  applicabiUty  is  determined  accord- 
in^y. 

COPPER. 

342.  This  metal  occrn?  nalive  in  America,  China  and  Japan, 
forming  regular  crystab.  Other  copper  minerals  are  cwprite 
(CU2O),  maiachite  and  azuriie  (both  basic  carbonates),  dwlcocUe 
(CusS)  and  particularly  chalcopyrite,  or  copper  pyriiea  (CuFeSa). 
The  L'nited  States  fiu^tishes  about  60%  of  the  world's  copper 
supply. 

The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  non-sulphurous  ores  is 
very  simple.  They  are  smelted  with  coal  and  thus  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  If  the  copper  ore  contains  sulphur,  the  metal- 
lurgical process  is  much  more  complicated  and  has  numerous  modi- 
fications. The  ore  ia  broken  up  and  "  calcined  "  so  as  to  convert 
some  of  the  copper  sulphide  into  copper  oxide.  Thereupon  it  is 
fused  with  sand  and  other  siliceous  fluxes  (as  well  as  coal  for 
reducing  copper  sulphate),  and  the  iron,  but  not  the  copper,  is 
converted  into  silicate.  The  object  of  the  flux,  here  as  with  other 
metals,  is  to  lower  the  fusing  temperature  of  the  ore  and  collect  the 
impurities  (iron  in  this  case)  into  a  "  slag  "  consisting  of  fused 
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silicates,  etc.  The  slag  floats  and  can  be  run  oS.  The  fusion 
process  is  repeated  until  all  the  iron  is  eliminated.  The  resulting 
mixture  of  impure  copper  sulphide  and  copper  oxide  is  called  matte 
(also  regidus  and  coarse  metof).  By  repeated  roasting  and  fu&iiigj 
crude  metallic  copper  is  obtained: 

2CU3O + CuaS  -  6Cu + SO2. 

Finally  it  is  fused  with  coal  to  reduce  any  copper  oxide  remaining. 

Refining.  The  copper  thus  obtained  often  contains  small  quantities 
of  other  metals.  Since  these  impurities  lower  its  conductivity,  a  better 
grade  is  demanded  for  electrical  purposes.  Crude  copper  is  now  refioed 
by  an  dectrolytic  process  which  yields  chemically  pure  copper.  If  an 
impure  copper  solution  is  electrolyzed,  it  is  possible  under  suitable  con- 
ditions to  precipitate  pure  copper  in  a  compact  maaa,  while  the  impuri- 
ties remain  in  solution  or  are  deposited  as  powder.  From  this  powder 
("slimes  ")  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  and  silver  ia  obtuned. 

The  usual  arrangement  is  to  suspend  plates  ("anodes")  of  crude 
capper  and  thin  sheets  of  pure  copper  alternately  in  a  copper  vitriol 
solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  crude  plates  are  then 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  and  the  thin  sheets  with  the  negative 
pole  of  the  dynamo  current,  pure  copper  is  deposited  on  the  sheets, 
while  an  equivalent  amoiut  of  the  crude  copper  dissolves  to  take  its 
place. 

Physical  Properties.  Copper  has  a  bright  red  color.  It  Is 
rather  hard  but  very  extensible  and  flexible;  it  can  be  drawn  out 
into  very  fine  wire  and  beaten  into  extremely  thin  sheets  (imitation 
gold-le^,  which  are  green  in  transmitted  light.  Sp.  g.  =  8.94; 
melting  point— 1083°;  boiling-point,  2310°. 

Chemical  Properties.  In  diy  air  copper  b  permanent  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  but  in  moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  basic  copper  carbonate,  which  protects  it  from  further 
rusting.  On  being  heated  in  the  air  it  turns  to  copper  oxide,  CuO. 
It  b  readily  attacked  by  nitric  acid  (§  120),  but  not  by  dUut«  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect  on  it  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures,  but  at  higher  temperatures  a  reaction  takes  place  in 
which  sulphur  dioxide  is  given  off  (g  78).  Ammonia  and  oxygen 
dissolve  it  to  form  a  blue  liquid,'  copper  oxide  ammonia.  Copper 
is  deposited  from  solutions  of  its  salts  by  iron,  magnesium  and 
other  metals. 
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Uses  and  aUoys.  Copper  finds  extensive  use  in  the  arts,  both 
as  such  and  in  alloys.  The  well-known  yellow  b  r  a  s  s  is  an  alloy 
of  1  part  zinc  and  2  parts  copper  and  is  harder  than  copper  itself. 
German  silver  consists  of  about  50%  Cu,  25%  Ni,  and  . 
25%  Zn;  its  electrical  conductivity  is  affected  very  little  by  changes 
of  temperature,  which  makes  it  valuable  for  resistance  coils,  etc. 
For  b  r  o  n  z  e  s  see  §  199. 

Copper  is  employed  in  large  quantities  ineleotrotyping. 
A  cast  is  first  constructed  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  made  a  conductor 
by  being  coated  with  graphite,  whereupon  it  is  suspended  by  the 
wire  of  a  battery  into  a  copper  sulphate  solution;  a  plate  of  pure 
copper  serves  as  the  anode.  If  the  potential  difference  at  the 
electrodes  is  properly  regulated,  the  copper  is  deposited  on  the 
plaster  cast  in  compact  form,  so  that  all  the  det^ls  of  the  original 
are  reproduced  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 

Compounds  of  Copper, 

243.  Copper  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  which  are  derived  from  the 
oxides  Cu^,  cuproiia  oxide,  and  CuO,  cupric  oxide. 

CUPROUS  COHPOUIIBS. 

Cuprous  oxide,  CujjO,  can  be  obtained  from  cupric  salts  in 
various  ways,  e.g.  by  reducing  them  in  alkaline  solution  with  grape 
sugar,  hydroxylamine,  areenious  acid,  or  the  like.  It  forms  a 
reddish-yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  is  unaffected  by  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  cuprous  oxide  is  heated,  it 
breaks  up  into  cuprous  oxide  and  oxygen;  2CuOf^U20  +  0. 
At  1025°  the  dissociation  tension  of  the  cupric  oxide  reaches 
150  mm.;  consequently  at  this  temperature  in  the  air  it  passes 
over  completely  into  cuprous  oxide,  since  the  partial  pressure 

of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  ——=152  mm.     Cuprous  oxide  dis- 


solves in  ammonia;  this  solution  rapidly  turns  blue  because  of 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  cuprous  oxide  going  over  into 
cupric  oxide.  Cuprous  oxide  is  transformed  by  sulphuric  acid 
into  copper  sulphate  and  copper: 

CugO + HaSO* = CuSOi + Cu + HaO. 
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It    is     possible    that    cuprous    sulphate     is     first     formed 
and    that     the    cuprous    ions    of    this    solution  are  forthwith 
changed  into  cupric  ions  and  non-ionized  copper: 
2Cu=Cu--fCu. 

Of  the  cuprous  salts  the  sulphate  and  halidea  are  known. 
CU2CI2,  Cu2Br2,  and  CU2I2  are  all  "  insoluble  "  (c/.  g  235) ;  their 
solubility  decreases  with  increasing  atomic  weight  of  the 
halogen. 

Cuprous  chloride,  CU2CI3  (the  vapor  density  iodicatfis  this 
doubled  formula),  separates  out  when  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride 
is  boiled  with  copper,  or  when  a  mixed  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
and  sodium  chloride  is  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  the 
resulting  liquid  poured  into  water.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, which  must  be  kept  under  water,  for  it  absorbs  oxygen 
rapidly  when  moist  and  turns  green  because  of  the  formation  of 
basic  copper  chloride,  CuG-OH.  It  melts  at  430°  and  distils  at 
about  1000°.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
in  ammonia.  These  solutions  are  at  first  colorless  but  very  soon 
become  blue  because  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  (formation  oi 
cupric  compounds).  They  also  have  the  power  of  absorbing  car- 
bon monoxide,  forming  an  unstable  compound,  Cu2Cl3-CO'2H20, 
which  crystallizes  in  colorless  lamiiue.  Use  is  made  of  this  prop- 
erty  in  gas  analysis. 

Cuproos  iodide,  CU3I21  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  is  treated  with  potassium  iodide,  half  of  the  iodine  being 
liberated: 

2CUSO4 + 4KI  -  SKsSOi -I-CU2I3 +I2. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  cupric  iodide  is  first  formed  and  that 
it  then  breaks  up  into  cuprous  iodide  and  iodine,  or,  rather,  that  the 
ions  of  cupric  iodide  interact  thus: 

Cu"+2r-CuI+I, 

the  cuprous  iodide  being  unionized  because  "insoluUe." 

According  to  Ostwalr,  however,  an  equiUbrium  ia  formed  here, 
for,  though  the  cuprous  iodide  ia  but  slightly  soluble,  the  reaction  don 
not  complete  itself  and  some  cupric  ions  still  remain  in  soluUon.    The 
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leveraibility  of  tbU  reaction  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  cuprous  iodide 
ia  dissolved  by  on  alcoholic  iodine  solution,  so  that  we  have 

Cu"+2I't±CuI+I. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  predpitation  more  complete,  a  sub- 
stance (SOj)  is  added,  which  mil  remove  the  iodine,  one  of  the  reaction 
[HiMlucts.  This  treatment  is  especially  effective  because  the  iodine  is 
thereby  converted  into  ions  and  this  ruses  the  concentration  of  one 
of  the  components  on  the  left  aide  of  the  equilibrium  equation. 

Cuprous  cjranide,  Cu2(CN)2,  can  be  obtained  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  that  described  for  cuprous  iodide,  viz.,  by  mixing  solutions 
of  copper  sulphate  and  potassium  cyanide.  Half  of  the  cyanoge*^ 
escapes  as  gas: 

2CUSO4  +4KCN  =2X280*  +CU2(CN)2  +  (CN)3. 

Cuprous  cyanide  dissolves  very  rapidly  in  an  excess  of  potab- 
sium  cyanide,  forming  a  salt,  2KCN-Cu2(CN)2,  which  contains  a 
complex  anion  [Cu2(CN)4l".  Practically  all  of  the  copper  ions  go 
to  form  these  complex  iona  on  the  addition  of  potassium  cyanide, 
for  the  solution  gives  none  of  the  ordinary  reactions  for  copper, 
not  even  that  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  although  copper  sulphide 
is  prec)pitat«d  by  this  reagent  even  when  the  concentration  of  tite 
copper  ions  is  very  slight  (§  73). 

Coin'ous  sulphate,  CU2SO4,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  methyl 
or  ethyl  sulphate  on  cuprous  oxide  in  the  absence  of  water  at 
160°: 

CuaO  +  MejSOi  -  CuaSO*  +  MeaO. 

Water  decomposes  it  rapidly  with  evolution  of  heat: 

CuaSO*  (solid) +  Aqua=CuS04  (dissolved) +Cu  (solid) +21  cals. 

/ 
This  explains   (5  101)why  many  attempts  to  prepare  the  salt 
resulted  in  failure  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  thought  incapable 
of  preparation. 
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CITPRIC  COHPODITDS. 

244.  Cupric  oxide,  CuO,  is  a  dense,  black  powder,  obtained  by 
heating  copper  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature.  It 
can  also  be  prepared  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness  or  igniting 
the  hydroxide  or  the  carbonate.  When  finely  divided  it  occludes 
on  its  surface  large  amounts  of  steam.  It  finds  extensive  use  in 
organic  analysis. 

^Cupric  hydroxide,  CuO-nHsO,  separates  out  as  a  ilocculent, 
voluminous  blue  precipitate  (hydrogel,  §  195)  when  the  solution 
of  a  copper  salt  b  treated  with  caustic  potash  or  soda.  On  boiling 
the  liquid  it  turns  black,  water  being  liberated  and  cupric  oxide 
formed, 

Cupric  chloride,  CuCla -21120,  is  obtuned  by  dissolving  cupric 
ozide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystalUzes  in  blue 
rhombic  needles,  which,  however,  often  appear  green  because  of 
mother-liquor  adhering  to  them.  It  ia  readily  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  anhydrous  salt  is  yellow;  the  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  is  green;  the  dilute  solution  is  blue.  This  differ- 
ence can  be  attributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  salt  into  its  ions, 
for  all  dilute  copper  solutions  are  blue,  no  matter  what  the  acid 
radical  is.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  copper  ion  imparts  a  blue 
color  to  solutions.  The  green  color  of  a  concentrated  solution 
seema  most  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  complex  ions, 
such  as  (CuCla)'. 

Cupric  bromide  b  analogous  to  the  chloride;  cupric  Iodide  is 
unstable,  decomposing  at  once  into  iodine  and  cuprous  iodide 
(S243), 

Copper  sulphate,  CuSO* -51120,  blue  vitriol,  is  the  most  familiar 
salt  of  copper.  It  b  obtained  as  a  by-product,  chiefly  from  gold 
and  silver  refineries,  and  is  also  manufactured  by  dissolving 
copper  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  lai^  blue  triclinic 
crystals,  which  lose  four  molecules  of  water  at  100°;  the  fifth 
is  hberated  at  200°.  The  anhydrous  copper  sulphate  b  a  white 
powder,  which  absorbs  water  greedily,  turning  blue  again.  At 
20°  100  parts  H2O  dissolve  42.31  parts  of  the  crystalhzed  sulphate. 
Blue  vitriol  is  employed  in  lai^e  quantities  in  electroplating,  etc. 
(5242). 
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Copper  nitrate,  Cu(N03)2,  can  cryBtalUze  with  three  ot  six 
QuJecules  of  water  and  is  dark  blue. 

Copper  carbonate.  The  nonnal  salt  is  unknown,  but  baoc  salts 
have  been  prepared. 

Copper  arsenite,  CuHAsOa,  is  used  as  a  pigment  tinder  the 
name  of  Scheele's  green,  Schwetnfurth  green,  or  Paris  green,  is  a 
double  compound  of  copper  arsenite  and  copper  acetate.  Since 
both  are  very  poisonous,  their  use  in  dyeing  textile  fabrics,  wall- 
paper, etc.  (§  157)  is  being  restricted. 

Copper  sulphide,  CuS,  is  formed  as  a  black  precipitate  by  pass- 
ing hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  copper  solution.  When  moist  it 
oxidizes  slowly  in  the  £ur  to  copper  sulphate.  On  being  heated 
in  a  current  of  hydrt^n  it  yields  cuprous  sulphide,  CugS,  and 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

Copper  salts  and  ammonia.  On  mixing  a  solution  of  ammonia 
with  a  copper  salt,  a  precipitate  of  copper  hydroxide  is  first  formed, 
if  not  too  much  ammonia  is  used;  this  precipitate  is  dissolved  by 
an  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  dark  blue  solution.  If  the  latter  is 
evaporated  or  treated  with  alcohol,  ammoniacal  compounds  crys- 
tallize out;  a  typical  one  is  CuS04-4NH3-H20,  which  is  trans- 
formed into  CuS04-2NH3  on  being  heated  to  150°.  The  aqueous 
solutions  of  these  substances  are  to  be  assumed  to  contain  complex 
ions  of  copper  and  ammonia,  since  they  do  not  give  some  of  the 
ordinary  copper  reactions,  e.g.  precipitation  with  caustic  potash. 
The  fact  that  certain  other  reactions  of  copper  do  however  appear, 
e.g.  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  proves  that  free  copper 
ions  are  still  present  in  the  liquid,  although  only  to  a  small  extent. 

SILVER. 

245.  This  metal  occurs  native;  nuggets  weighing  100  kilos  are 
not  unknown.  The  important  silver  ores  are  argenlite,  AgaS, 
etromeyerite,  CuaS-AgaS,  pyrargyrite,  SAgaS-SbaSg,  and  stephaniie, 
AgjSiSb.  It  is  also  found  in  smaller  amounts  in  cerargyrite,  or 
horn  silver,  AgCl.  Traces  of  silver  compounds  are  known  to  exist 
in  sea-water.  Many  lead  ores,  e.g.  galenite,  contain  a  small  per- 
centage of  silver  and  in  some  cases  it  is  extracted. 

The  chief  silver-producing  countries  are  the  United  States 
(Colorado  and  neighboring  States),  Mexico,  Australia  and  Bolivia. 
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The  present  annual  world's  production  of  silver  is  about  55,000,000 
troy  ounces  (1,710,000  kg.). 

Silver  is  now  generally  obtained  from  its  ores  by  the  cyanide 
process.  In  this  process  the  pulverized  ore  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time  in  a  weak  solution  (0.1-0.4%)  of  sodium  cyanide. 
The  silver  sulphide  dissolves  as  the  double  cyanide  according 
to  the  equation: 

AgjS+ 4NaCN  -  2AgNa(CN)2  +  NaaS. 

As  soon  as  a  certain  amount  of  silver  baa  gone  into  solution,  an 
equilibrium  is  formed,  because  the  NaaS  tends  to  react  back- 
ward with  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide.  This  is  avoided 
by  blowing  air  into  the  solution,  and  thereby  oxidizing  the  sodium 
sulphide.  Metallic  silver  is  also  taken  up  by  the  sodium  cyanide 
solution  (5  248) ;  so  ia  the  chloride,  or  horn  silver.  The  recoverj- 
of  the  silver  from  the  double  cyanide  solution  is  accomplished  by 
precipitation  with  zinc,  or  by  electrolytic  deposition. 

Lead  ores  usually  contain  some  silver.  In  the  smelting  of  lead 
the  silver  all  goes  into  the  lead  and  ia  recovered  from  it  in  the 
following  way:  The  argentiferous  ie*d  is  fused  and  then  cooled 
slowly  till  it  begins  to  congeal.  Just  as  pure  ice  crystallizes  out  of 
a.  dilute  salt  solution  on  cooling,  so  the  lead  separates  out  here 
in  crystals  free  from  silver.  These  are  removed  and  this  process — 
called  Pattinsonizing  after  its  inventor — is  kept  up  till  the  percent- 
age of  sOver  reaches  about  \%.  This  rich  lead  is  then  subjected 
to  the  cupellation  process,  i.e.  the  lead  is  fused  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  whose  hearth  consists  of  a  porous  mass  (cupel, 
or  test).  The  lead  is  oxidized  to  the  easily  fusible  oxide  PbO 
(litharge)  which  b  partly  driven  off  by  a  blast  from  time  to  time 
through  the  channel  provided  for  its  escape,  and  partly  absorbed 
by  the  porous  material  (bone-ash,  or  clay  and  limestone)  of  the 
cupel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the  film  of  litharge  remain- 
ing becomes  so  thin  that  the  silver  beneath  reflects  the  light,  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  iridescence.  Here  and  there  the  film  breaks, 
disclosing  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metal  ("  brightening  "  of  the 
sUver).    The  silver  is  finally  left  in  the  metallic  state. 

Another  method  (Parkes')  involves  the  principle  of  distri- 
bution between  two  slightly  miscible  solvents  (Oro.  Cheh., 
§  24).  Molten  zinc  and  lead  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  each 
other.     Silver  is  several  hundred  times  more  soluble  in  molten 
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Binc  thai^  in  molten  lead;  thus  the  silver  can  be  very  fully 
extracted  from  the  lead  by  fusing  with  zinc.  The  process  is  as 
follows:  To  the  fused  argentiferous  lead  some  zinc  (containing 
0.5%  Al)  is  added  and  the  mixture  is  stirred.  The  zinc  takes 
up  most  of  the  silver  from  the  lead  and  floats  on  the  molten  mass. 
It  is  skimmed  off  and  cast  into  plates,  which  serve  as  the  anodes 
in  the  subsequent  electrolysis.  At  the  cathode  nearly  pure  zinc 
is  deposited,  while  silver  powder  (70-80%  Ag,  the  rest  Pb)  sinks 
to  the  bottom  and  is  removed  to  the  cupel. 

The  electrolytic  refining  of  silver  is  now  carried  on  exten- 
avely  in  America.  A  great  deal  is  recovered  from  the  copper 
slimes  (§  242). 

The  pure  sUver  of  commerce  usually  contains  a  little  copper 
and  other  metals;  Stas  obtained  it  chemically  pure  by  dissolving 
the  product  of  the  smelter  in  nitric  acid  and  precipitating  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid  as  the  chloride;  this  was  then  reduced  by  boiling 
with  dilute  caustic  potash  aitd  milk  sugar  and  finally  distilled  with 
the  aid  of  an  oxyhydrogen  flame  in  an  apparatus  made  of  lime. 

Physical  Properties.  Silver  crystallizes  in  r^ular  octahe- 
drons. It  has  a  white  color  and  a  high  lustre.  It  is  the  best 
conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  of  all  the  metals  and  it  is  very 
malleable  and  ductile.  Sp.  g.=  10.5;  m.-pt.  =  961°;  boiling- 
point—  1955°.  It  volatilizes  in  the  form  of  a  blue  vapor  (Stas). 
Molten  silver  absorbs  oxygen,  but  allows  it  to  escape  on  becoming 
soLd  (§  9). 

Chemical  Properties.  Silver  is  one  of  the  precious  metals; 
this  term  is  applied  chemically  to  those  metals  which  do  not  com- 
bine with  oxygen  directly  (under  ordinary  pressure)  cither  at 
ordinary  or  higher  temperatures.  If,  however,  the  pressure  is 
raised,  silver  combines  with  oxygen  directly  at  an  elevated  tem- 
perature: 

2Ag+OfiAg20. 

Nitric  acid  attacks  it  readOy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  sulphuri* 
acid  only  at  higher  temperatures;  hydrochloric  acid  has  very  little 
effect  on  it. 

Usee;  aUoys.  Pure  silver  is  seldom  made  use  of  practically, 
but  its  allo}^  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silverware  and 
coins.     For  these  purposes  an  alloy  with  copper  is  used.     Silvei 
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plate  and  jewelry  usuaJIy  contain  75  or  more  per  cent  of  silver;  the 
^ver  coins  of  the  United  States  and  continental  countriea  consist 
of  90%  silver  and  10%  copper;  the  English  shillings  ("sterling" 
silver)  contain  92.5%  silver.  The  admixture  of  copper  makes  the 
metal  harder. 

Considerable  silver  ia  consumed  in  silvering  objects  of  copper 
or  other  metals  (silver-plating).  At  present  this  is  usually 
done  by  electrolysis  (S  242).  The  object  to  be  plated  is  made  the 
cathode  and  a  silver  plate  the  anode;  the  bath  consists  of  ailver 
i^aoide  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide. 

The  market  price  of  silver,  on  a  gold  basis,  was  almost  constant  from 
J650  to  1870,  the  market  ratio  of  the  two  metaU  at  London  remaining 
very  close  to  1:15.5,  but  in  the  last  few  decades  the  value  of  silver  has 
decreased  relatively  very  greatly.  The  reason  for  this  shrinkage  of 
value  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  chemical  improvementa  in  the 
metallurgy  of  ailver,  but  much  rather  in  the  discovery  of  large  deposits 
of  high-percentage  silver  ores,  especially  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  1902  the  ratio  was  1:39.15;  since  then  it  has  improved  somewhat, 
being  in  1911  1:38.74. 

Compounds  of  Silver. 

246.  The  known  oxides  are:  Ag^O,  miner  fuhoxide  (very  un- 
stable); AgjO,  silver  oxide,  from  which  the  salts  of  silver  can  be 
derived;  and  AgO,  silver  peroxide  (formed  from  silver  and  ozone). 

Silver  oxide,  AgjO,  is  deposited  as  a  dark  brown  emorphous 
predpitate  when  the  solution  of  a  silver  salt  is  treated  with  caustic 
soda  or  barytas-water  free  from  carbonic  acid.  It  is  somewhat  sol- 
uble in  water  (2.16X10~*  mole  per  liter  at  25*);  the  solution  prob- 
ably contains  the  silver  hydroxide,  for  it  reacts  alkaline  and  must 
therefore  contain  hydroxyl  ions.  In  its  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion 70%  of  the  molecules  are  found  to  be  ionized.  Silver  hydrox- 
ide is  thus  not  so  strong  a  base  as  the  alkalies,  but  considerably 
stronger  than  ammonia.  Moist  silver  oxide  (AgOH)  absorbs  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  air  and  the  silver  salts  react  neutral,  while  the 
salts  of  moat  of  the  other  heavy  metals  give  an  acid  reaction  be- 
cause of  a  slight  hydrolytic  dissociation  in  aqueous  solution.  By 
heating  to  250°  silver  oxide  is  broken  up  into  its  elements.,  It  is 
reduced  by  hydrogen  at  as  low  a  temperature  at  100°.    Ammonia 
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water  dissolves  it  readily  because  of  the  formation  of  a  complex 
ion,  AgCNH3)2". 

^tver  chloride,  AgCl,  is  obttuned  by  precipitating  a  silver  solu- 
tion with  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  chloride  like  sodium  chlo- 
ride; it  fonna  a  characteristic  "curdy"  precipitate.  It  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  1  part  in  715,800  H3O  at  13.8". 

When  a  silver  solution  is  added  very  carefully  to  a  sodium  chloride 
BcJution  (or  to  another  chloride),  a  point  can  be  found  when  the  liquid 
gjves  a  cloudineea  (due  to  AgCl)  with  either  solution.  This  must  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  silver  chloride  and 
contains  no  other  silver  salt  nor  any  other  chloride.  In  view  of  the  very 
high  dilution  of  such  a  silver  chloride  solution  (see  above)  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  dissolved  part  is  completely  ionized.  If  silver  or 
chlorine  ions  are  now  introduced  into  the  liquid,  the  ionization  of  the 
silver  chloride  is  diminished  and  AgCl  molecules  are  formed,  but  these 
cannot  remain  in  solution,  since  the  solution  is  already  saturated  with 


Silver  chloride  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia,  potassium  cyanide 
&nd  sodium  thiosulphate,  forming  complex  iona. 

If  a  solution  of  silver  chloride  and  ammonia  13  allowed  to  evap- 
orate in  the  dark  at  room  temperature,  silver  chloride  crystaUiaea 
out  in  finely  developed  octahedrons. 

Silver  bromide,  AgBr,  is  less  soluble  than  the  chloride  and  has 
a  yellowish  color.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  ammonia  but 
easily  in  thiosulphate.  Silver  iodide,  Agl,  is  even  less  soluble  than 
alver  bromide  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  insoluble  in  ammo- 
nia. It  is  yellow.  At  high  temperatures  these  halides  melt  and 
on  cooling  form  a  homy  mass,  which  can  be  cut  with  the  knife 
("horn-silver,"  cf.  £  245).  Silver  fiuoride,  AgF,  is  much  more  solu- 
ble in  water  than  the  three  preceding  halogen  compounds. 

Potasdmn  silver  cyanide,  KAg(CN)2,  obtained  on  adding  potas- 
^um  cyanide  to  a  silver  solution,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  is 
used  in  large  quantities  In  electro-plating.  When  a  current  passes 
through  it,  potassium  is  deposited  (primarily)  at  the  cathode,  while 
tiie  anion  Ag(CN)a'  wanders  to  the  anode;  however,  potasdum  pre- 
^[Htates  silver  from  potassium  silver  cyanide:     ^ 

K+KAg(CN)a  =2KCN  +  Ag. 
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Thus  silver  is  deposited  on  the  cathode  while  the  anion  AgfCN^a' 
takes  up  an  atom  of  silver  at  the  silver  anode  to  form  silver  cyanide 
and  again  unites  with  potassium  cyanide  to  form  the  double  salt; 
if  the  anode  is  of  platinum,  cyanogen  gas  is  set  free  from  the  anion 
Ag(CN)2',  and  the  anode  becomes  covered  with  silver  cyanide, 
wluch  soon  interrupts  the  current. 

All  the  silver  salts,  particularly  the  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide, 
are  sensitive  to  light,  i.e.  they  are  decomposed  by  light,  espe- 
cially by  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum;  as  a  result, 
the  halogen  passes  off  and  the  color  of  the  salt  becomes  first  violet 
and  then  black.  A  blackened  preparation  of  this  sort  can  be  re- 
whitened  by  ehlorine-or  bromine-water.  The  sensitiveness  to  light 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  manner  in  which  the  silver  halide 
is  precipitated. 

347.  Photography.  The  property  of  silver  chloride  and  silver 
bromide  just  mentioned  forms  the  basis  of  photography.  The 
process  is  essentially  as  follows:  A  glass  plat«  is  coated  with  a 
^'sensitive  film,"  i.e.  a  thin  layer  of  silver  chloride  or  bromide  is 
epTCBd  over  it.  Formerly  this  was  usually  prepared  by  the  pho- 
tographers themselves  from  collodion  (see  Org.  Chem.,  5  231) 
which  contained  a  halogen  salt,  e.g.  Cdlj,  in  solution.  After 
the  evaporation  of  the  solvent  a  halide  coating  remained,  and  by 
dipping  the  plates  so  prepared  into  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
the  silver  halide  was  formed  on  them.  These  were  the  "wet 
plates";  now  they  are  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  "dry 
plates." 

The  latter  are  prepared  commercially  on  a  large  scale.  They 
consist  of  a  film  of  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  (less  frequently  in 
collodion)  on  a  glass  plate. 

A  sensitive  plate  of  this  sort  is  placed  in  the  photographic 
apparatus,  which  is  essentially  a  camera  obscura,  and  the  plate  is 
there  "exposed"  to  a  light-image,  which  afEects  the  silver  halide 
chemically.  It  is  very  probable  that  by  the  action  of  the  light  a 
subhalide  is  formed;  the  liberated  bromine  enters  into  combination 
with  the  gelatine  or  the  collodion  and  is  therefore  unable  to  trans- 
form the  subhfiM^  into  halide.  As  yet  no  picture  can  be  seen  on 
the  plate;  it  must  firet  be  "developed."  For  the  latter  piupoee 
the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  containing  a  reducing  substance. 
A  typical  developer  is  a  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  an  excess 
of  potassium  oxalate;  various  other  oi^anic  compounds  (amido- 
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phenols,  etc.)  are  at  present  frequently  used.  At  those  places  on 
the  plate  where  the  light  has  struck,  more  or  less  eilver  (according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  light)  ia  set  free  in  the  metallic 
form  as  a  very  thin  coating,  while  the  remaining  silver  halide  is  not 
affected  by  the  developer.  This  halide  must  next  be  removed,  else 
it  would  be  decomposed  by  the  light  and  more  silver  liberated; 
therefore  it  is  immeraed  in  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphste 
("hypo").  This  operation  is  called  "fixing"  the  image.  Up  to 
this  time  the  plate  must  be  kept  from  the  light. 

After  the  fixing  we  have  a  so-called  negative,  i.  e.  there 
remains  on  the  gtaaa  plate  a  picture  which  is  black  in  those  places 
which  were  illuminated  in  the  object  and  clear  on  those  places  which 
were  daik.  From  this  a  positive  impression  is  prepared  by 
laying  the  n^ative  on  a  paper  coated  with  a  sensitive  film  and 
exposing  the  whole  to  direct  sunlight.  Those  places  on  the  nega- 
tive where  silver  was  deposited  let  no  light  or  very  little  through 
(according  to  their  thickness),  so  that  a  positive  image  is  now  pro- 
duced. Finally  the  positive  image  is  also  fixed,  for  which 
purpose  a  bath  containing  thiosulphate  and  a  little  gold  chloride 
is  used.   The  latter  improves  the  color- 1  o  n  e  of  the  photograph. 

The  photographic  procees  in  ita  vnrioua  stages  ia  very  interesting  oIbo 
from  a  Uieoretical  standpnint  and  deserves  a  little  more  detailed  study. 

1.  Freparatbn  of  the  Plat«e. — A  mixture  is  made  of  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate  and  onunonium  bromide  containing  enough  gelatine  to  make  them 
congenl  at  room  temperature.  No  separation  of  silver  bronnide  is  observed 
immediately  on  mixing,  as  is  the  case  when  the  coireaponding  aqueous 
solutions  are  mixed.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  gelatine  acts  as  a  protective 
colloid  toward  the  silver  bromide,  which  of  itself  is  unable  to  form  a  hydrosol 
(cf.  [  196).  That  silver  bromide  is  really  formed  can  be  demonstrated 
by  measuring  the  electrical  conductivity.  If,  instead  of  the  silver  bromide, 
its  ions,  Ag-  and  BK,  were  present,  the  conductance  would  have  to  be  much 
greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the  ammonium  nitrate  which  results 
from  the  mixing  (AgNO,-(-NH,Br-AgBr  +  NH,NO,).  The  observed  con- 
ductance is,  however,  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  gelatinous  solution 
of  ammonium  nitrate  having  the  same  concentration.  This  freshly  pi«' 
pared  colloidal  Mlver  bromide  in  gelatine  is  relatively  not  very  sensitive  to 
hgtt.  In  order  to  increase  its  aensitivenees  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  "ripen" 
by  standing  in  the  warm  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  then  loses 
its  transparency  and  becomes  yellowish  white.  The  resulting  increase  in 
eensitivenesE  must  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  light  is  not 
Bufticiently  absorbed  by  the  transparent  colloidal  silver  broroide  to  exert 
il«  full  action,  and  that  this  ia  only  accomplished  when  in  the  process  of 
ripoiing  the  colloid  ia  slowly  coagulated,  the  finer  particles  of  silver  bromide 
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haviiig  collected  to  fonn  larger  ones,  which  render  the  mass  opaque  and 
therefore  increafic  its  absorptive  power.  The  ripened  silver  bromide  gela- 
tine is  then  spread  upon  the  plates, 

2.  The  Latent  Ima^e. — When  the  plates  are  exposed  to  light  there  is 
formed  on  all  places  that  the  light  has  afTected,  a  "photohaloid,"i.e.,  a 
mixture  (4  silver  bromide  with  some  ultra-microscopic  particles  of  silver. 
When  AgBr  is  exposed  to  the  light  ordinarily  (apart  from  gelatine),  free 
bromine  is  formed  during  the  exposure;  if  a  closed  apparatus  is  used  and 
it  is  afterward  placed  in  the  dark,  silver  bromide  U  formed  again.  More- 
over, not  all  the  silver  bromide  is  decomposed,  but  an  equilibrium  is 
established : 

AgBrpiAg+Br, 

which  is  displaced  farther  to  the  right,  the  stronger  the  iHumination, 
Light  thus  plays  the  same  role  in  this  dissociation  as  heat  In  other  dis- 
sociations. If  a  gelatine  plate  is  used  the  latent  image  remains  for 
months  unaltered  because  the  free  bromine  is  taken  up  by  the  gelatine. 

3.  Developing. — This  process  is  explained  by  some  as  follows;  By 
the  reducing  action  of  the  developer  silver  is  immediately  set  free  from 
silver  subbromide  but  not  from  silver  bromide,  notwithstanding  that 
the  latter  is  capable  of  being  reduced.  The  system  silver  bromide  plus 
developer  can  be  compared  to  a  supersaturated  solution,  which  only 
deposits  solid  salt  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  crystalline  nucleus  of 
salt  (cf.  i  237}.  The  nuclei  of  metallic  silver  are  furnished  by  the  silver 
separated  out  of  the  subbromide.  The  deposition  of  additional  silver 
molecules  takes  place  only  upon  those  molecules  already  there  and 
not  on  spots  where  there  was  no  subbromide  ori^nally,  i.e.  silver  ia 
deposited  only  where  the  light  acted  on  the  plate.  According  to  this 
nucleus  theory  the  developing  process  would  be  comparable  to  the 
following  experiment:  If  a  few  letters  are  written  on  a  glass  plate  with 
a  piece  of  alum  and  the  plate  is  laid  in  a  supersaturated  solution  of 
this  salt,  the  letters  become  visible,  because  alum  is  deposited  on  them. 

Slver  sulphate,  Ag2S04,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  sil\-er  in 
hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water. 

Silver  nitrate,  AgNOs,  prepared  by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric 
acid,  crystallizes  isomorphous  with  saltpetre  in  beautiful  rhombic 
crystals.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  (1  part  in  0.5  part  at  room 
temperature)  and  melts  at  218°.  In  medicine  it  is  frequently 
employed,  especially  as  a  caustic;  it  goes  under  the  name  of  "lunar 
caustic."    Indelible  inks  are  also  prepared  from  it. 
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Silver  nitrite,  AgNOa,  is  formed  as  a  yellowish  precipitate  on 
mixing  an  aqueous  alkali  nitrite  solution  and  silver  nitrite ;  it  dis- 
solves  in  toiling  water  and  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  beautiful 


GOLD. 
348.  This  metal  generally  occura  native,  being  found  in  beds 
of  quartz  and  alluvial  deposits  resulting  from  the  decay  of  quartz 
rocks.  Traces  of  gold  have  been  detected  in  sea-water.  It  occurs 
in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  the  Ural  and  particularly  in  Australia, 
in  Transvaal  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Recently  large  quantities  have  been  discovered  in  Alaska 
(Klondike  region).  In  Colorado  considerable  gold  is  obtained  from 
tellurides  {sylvaniie,  etc.). 

Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  gold  contuned  in  a  cubic  meter  of 
ore  or  rock  in  the  most  profitable  instances  is  only  very  small,  it 
becomes  the  task  of  metallurgy  to  extract  it  from  proportionately 
large  quantities  of  rock, 

la  the  Transvaal  this  is  accomplished  as  follows:  The  gold  occurs 
there  in  ao-called  reefs,  which  are  vertical  veins  in  the  quartz.  These 
reefa  are  seldoramore  than  one  meter  thick, but  extend  for  miles  east  and 
west;  their  depth  is  unknown.  They  are  mined  by  blasting  with  dyna- 
mite; the  large  pieces  are  reduced  to  about  the  size  of  an  egg  in  a  heavy 
iron  apparatus  and  then  sent  to  the  stamps,  that  move  in  a  large  trough 
*hrough  wluch  plenty  of  water  is  kept  running.  The  water  curies  off 
the  fine  auriferous  slime,  which  is  made  to  flow  over  amalgamated  copper 
plates  that  are  somewhat  inclloed.  The  gold  is  retained  by  the  mercury. 
After  some  time  the  plates  are  scraped  off  and  the  mercury  removed  by 
disUllatioD,  leaving  the  gold. 

The  extracted  sHme  ("taihngs  ")  is  treated  agiua  for  gold,  for  which 
purpose  the  cyanide  process  of  Siemens  is  employed. 

By  this  process  the  tailings  are  allowed  to  stand  for  from  one  day  to 
three  weeks  in  contact  with  a  0.1  to  0.01%  potasuum  cyanide  solution. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  the  gold  dissolves  in  it, 
forming  a  double  cyanide,  KAu(CN)j: 

2Au+4KCN+2H^+0,-2KAu(CN).+  2KOH+HA. 
Hydrogen  peroxide  is  also  formed  and  serves  to  bring  further  amounts  of 
gold  into  solution : 

2AU+4KCN+HA  -2KAu(CN),+2KOH. 
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From  this  solutioD  the  gold  is  obtained  by  eloctrolysis  between  8tee| 
anodes  and  lead  cathodes.  At  the  anode  Prussian  blue  (S  308)  is  formed, 
vhich  is  treated  for  potassium  cyanide;  the  gold  is  deposited  at  the 
cdthode  (S  246).  This  gold  is  separated  from  the  lead  it  contains  by 
cupellation. 

[Particularly  in  the  United  States  two  processes  (chlorination  and 
cyanide)  are  in  general  use  for  extracting  gold  from  its  ores  without 
amalgamation.  Both  processes  are  especially  applicable  to  low-grade 
and  sulphurous  ores,  e.g.  the  tellurides  of  Colorado.  In  the  chlorination 
process  the  ore  is  crushed  and  roasted  and  then  treated  in  revolving 
barrels  with  chlorine,  prepared  either  chemically  or  electrolytically, 
after  which  the  gold  is  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  roasted. 
The  cyanide  process  is  much  similar  to  that  described  above  for  treating 
the  tailings,  but  zinc  generally  serves  as  the  precipitant  instead  of  elec- 
trolysis. 

Placer  and  hydrauHc  mining  find  application  in  newly  discovered 
deposits  but  are  much  less  common  than  vein  mining.  For  the  present 
status  of  the  metallurgy  of  gold  as  well  as  other  metals  the  student 
should  consult  a  minii^  annual. — Tr.] 

249.  Physical  Properties. — When  pure,  gold  is  reddish  yellow, 
very  soft,  (much  like  lead)  and  extremely  malleable  and  ductile. 
The  thinnest  gold-leaf  appears  green  in  transmitted  light.  Sp. 
g.  =  19.265  at  13°.  It  is  a  very  good  conductor  of  heat  and  eleo- 
tricity.     At  1063°  it  mehs  to  a  greenish  liquid. 

Chemical  Properties. — Gold  is  the  typical  representative  of  the 
precious  metals;  it  is  not  attacked  by  acids  and  is  dissolved  only 
by  chlorine-water,  aqua  regia  and  potassium  cyanide  solution  (see 
above).  Its  compounds  are  all  very  unstable;  on  warming  they 
decompose,  leaving  the  metal. 

Uses. — About  one-half  the  world's  production  of  gold  is  used 
for  industrial  pxirposes.  For  these  purposes  the  pure  metal  is  too 
soft,  however,  and  must  be  alloyed  with  copper  or  silver.  The 
proportion  of  gold  in  the  alloy  is  ordinarily  expressed  in  carols; 
the  pure  metal  is  24  carats;  gold  jewelrj',  etc.,  usually  14-18  carats 
i.e.,  24  parts  of  the  alloy  contain  14-18  parts  of  gold. ,  The  gold 
coins  of  the  United  States  contain  1  part  copper  to  9  parts  gold, 
those  of  England  1  part  copper  to  11  parts  gold. 

For  purposes  of  gold-plating  the  same  electrolytic  processes  are 
employed  as  for  silver-plating. 
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TeitiDg  of  Gold  tai  Silver. 

The  oldest  method  of  testing  U  by  means  of  the  loueheUme,  or  "Lydian 
Btone,"  a  black  basalt.  This  stone  must  be  dull  black,  unaffected  by 
aqua  re^  and  somewhat  roi^h.  The  sample  is  rubbed  on  the  surface 
of  the  stone  so  as  to  leave  a  bright  streak  of  particles  of  the  metal.  This 
streak  is  then  compared  ^vith  that  of  a  series  of  loudmeetUes  of  known 
composition. 

Silver  streaks  are  compared  merely  as  to  color.  A  skilled  observer 
can  usually  estimate  the  proportion  of  silver  to  within  2.0-1.5%. 

In  the  case  of  gold  objects  it  must  be  known  whether  the  metal  con- 
tiuns  copper,  silver,  or  both.  Therefore  the  color  of  the  streak  is  com- 
pared mth  that  of  touelmeedles  of  the  presumably  corresponding  alloy. 
The  streaks  are  then  moistened  \titb  a  little  add  conasting  of  1  part  HCl, 
80  HXO,  and  100  HjO.  Alloys  with  75%  or  more  gold  are  not  attacked 
by  this  mixture  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  percentage  is  less,  it  is 
posdble  to  detect  differences  of  1%.  This  method  is  decidedly  crude 
and  is  iiaually  employed  only  in  confirming  a  supposed  percentage. 
^Iiere  the  metal  is  rich  it  is  very  deceptive;  but  gold  of  a  quality  such 
as  is  generally  used  for  ornaments,  etc.  (ca.  M'l  fine)  can  be  safely  tested 
in  this  way. 

A  far  more  reliable  test  of  the  quality  of  gold  is  by  cupellation.  Part 
of  the  sample  is  fused  with  lead  in  a  small  muffle  furnace  in  a  small  thick- 
walled,  porous  crucible  (cupel)  consisting  of  bone  ash.  At  the  high  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace  the  lead  and  any  copper  present  are  oxidized  and 
their  oxides  melt  and  are  absorbed  by  the  bone-ash.  As  soon  as  they  are 
completely  taken  up  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metal  suddenly  appears 
with  splendid  effect  (JirigltUning  of  gold).  The  residual  drop  of  metal  is 
an  alloy  of  only  gold  and  some  silver.  The  latter  is  got  rid  of  with 
boiling  nitric  acid,  after  the  alloy  left  on  the  cupel  has  eoUdified  and  been 
hammered  flat. 

The  proportion  of  ulver  in  eulverware  is  now  determined  exclu^vely  in 
the  wet  way,  by  titration. 

250.  Gold  forms  two  series  of  compoundB  analogous  to  the 
oxides  AU2O,  auroua  oxide,  and  AU2O3,  auric  oxide. 

Aureus  Compounds. 

Auroua  oxide,  AujO,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  aurous  chloride 
with  dilute  potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  a  dark  violet  powder, 
which  breaks  up  into  its  constituents  at  250°. 

Aurous  chloride,  AuCl,  is  produced  by  heating  auric  chloride 
to  185°.    It  is  wliite  and  insoluble  ia  water.    When  heated  it 
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eplits  up  into  ita  elements.  On  being  warmed  mth  water  it  yields 
2Au  and  AuClg. 

Aureus  iodide  is  formed  (like  cuprous  iodide)  on  treating  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  with  potaaaium  iodide. 

The  golddoublecyanide,  KCN-AuCN,  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
auric  oxide  in  potassium  cyanide ;  it  is  used  in  gold-plating. 

Of  the  ozy-«alte  of  aurous  oxide  only  a  few  double  aaJts  are 
known. 


Auric  Compounds. 

Auric  chloride,  AuCls,  can  be  obtained  by  dissolving  gold  in 
aqua  regia  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  metal.  It  forma  a 
dark  red  crystalline  mass,  which  deliquesces  rapidly.  On  the 
evaporation  of  its  solution  it  partially  decomposes  into  chlorine 
and  aurous  chloride.  By  evaporating  with  hydrochloric  acid  long 
yellow  needles  are  obtained,  consisting  of  a  compound  AuCls-HCl, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  chlor-auric  add.  Many  salts  of  this  acid 
are  known  to  exist,  e.g.  KCl ■  AuCla  +  ZiHjO  and  NH4a.AuCa3  + 
H2O,  as  well  as  many  chlor-aurates  of  organic  bases.  These  double 
Baits  give  the  ordinary  tests  for  gold,  hence  this  acid  either  forma 
no  complex  ion  AuO*'  or  is  very  unstable.  Auric  chloride  is  also 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Auric  oxide,  AU2O3,  can  be  prepared  by  precipitating  aurio 
chloride  with  magnesia.  The  latter  can  be  removed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  auric  oxide  remaning 
as  a  brown  powder,  which  breaks  up  at  250°  into  its  elements. 

If  the  precipitate  produced  by  magnet  is  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  a  reddish-yeltow  powder  of  the  formula  AUO3H3  is 
obtained,  which  displays  acid,  instead  of  basic,  properties.  Salts 
of  this  auric  acid  are  known,  which  are  derived  from  the  com- 
pound Au(0H)3  — H20=AuO'OH.  Potassium  aurate,  foi  exam- 
ple, has  the  formula  ICAUO2  +  3H2O  and  crystallizea  in  yellow 
needles.  Many  other  salts  are  also  known;  the  above-mentioned 
precipitate  with  magnesia,  for  example,  can  be  looked  upon  as  the 
magnesium  salt  of  auric  acid,  Mg(Au02)a- 

Auric  sulphide,  AU2S3,  is  precipitated  from  gold  solutions  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  very  dark  brown  and  soluble  in  am- 
momum  sulphide. 

Gold  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  form  \iy 
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various  reducing  agents.  Ferrous  sulphate  (§  24S),  oxalic  acid 
and  acetylene  water  serve  very  well  for  this  purpoae,  Hydrogea 
peroxide  precipitates  gold  quickly  in  alkaline  solution. 

iSi.  For  many  centuries  the  alchemists  endeavored  to  produce  gold 
from  the  baser  metals.  It  is  aeedless  tb  say  that  their  efforts  were  never 
rewarded.  The  chances  of  this  hope  being  realized  must  at  present  be 
r^arded  as  very  slight,  since  gold  is  an  element.  Inasmuch,  however,  aa 
our  conception  of  an  element  ia  relative  ({8),  i.e.  it  depends  on  the 
extent  of  our  mastery  over  natural  forces,  the  impossibility  of  decom- 
po»Rg  gold  or  synthesizing  it  from  other  elements  is  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely  established.    (Seejl  26&-7). 

Although  we  now  ascribe  to  every  metal  fixed,  unalterable  properties, 
it  might  well  have  seemed  possible  to  the  alchemirts,  with  their  more 
limited  knowledge,  that  the  properties  of  the  metab*  could  vary.  None 
of  the  metals  except  gold  occur  pure  in  nature ;  they  Iiave  to  be  extracted 
from  oxides  or  sulphides,  whidh  frequently  contain  various  impurities. 
The  metala  thus  obtained  had  no  definite  properties;  distinction  was 
made  between  various  sorts  of  lead,  copper,  etc.  The  mutability  of 
the  metala  may  be  swd  to  have  been  the  first  principle  which  obeervation 
taught;  indeed,  when  a  piece  of  metal  is  fused  with  small  amounts  of 
various  other  substances,  its  properties  (color,  etc.)  really  do  change. 
Moreover,  at  the  time  of  the  alchemists  the  present  concept  "element  " 
was  not  yet  established;  this  was  first  introduced  by  Boyj-e  (1627-1691). 
Before  then,  the  doctrine  of  Akistotle  was  very  generally  accepted,  . 
according  to  which  all  substances  are  made  up  of  air,  fire,  earth  and 
water.  In  order  to  produce  gold  it  therefore  seemed  only  necessary  to 
deprive  the  baser  metals  of  certain  properties  and  substitute  others.  As 
to  the  metals  themselves  the  idea  was  prevalent  in  alchemistic  circles 
that  mercury  was  the  primordial  suljstance  and  that  it  had  <mdergone 
various  changes.  Before  gold  could  be  made  from  it  it  must  be  made 
refractory  and  of  a  yellow  color.  Not  a  few  alchemists  were  convinced, 
moreover,  that  the  success  of  the  "great  work  "  depended  on  ti»  looper- 
ation  of  s  higher  power. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP. 

253.  The'  metals  copper,  silver  and  gold  form  a  bridge  from 
the  difficultly  fusible  metals,  Ni,  Pd,  Ft  (Group  VIII),  tc  the 
easily  fusible,  Zn,  Cd,  Hg  (Group  II);  their  melting-points  are 
between  those  of  the  two  groups.  The  following  brief  table  si-'n- 
marizes  the  physical  constants  of  these  metals  as  well  as  thos^  ■jf 
the  related  elements,  lithium  and  sodium: 
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Atomic  weight,  . 
Specific  gravity. , 
Melting-point. .  . 
Color. 


23  00 
0.97 

07,6 
white 


The  analogy  in  the  chemical  properties  is  chiefiy  apparent  in 
the  -oua  compounds.  These  have  the  type  R^O  for  the  oxygen 
compounds  and  RX  for  the  halides.  The  -oua  halides  of  Cu,  Ag 
and  Au  are  all  white  and  insoluble  in  water;  they  are  isomorphous 
with  sodium  chloride. 

Moreover,  there  are  certain  analo^es  in  solubility.  Lithium 
carbonate  and  hydroxide  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  corre- 
sponding sodium  compounds;  copper  carbonate  and  hydroxide 
are  insoluble,  while  the  corresponding  silver  compounds  dissol^'e 
to  Bome  extent.  The  sulphate  of  sodium  (third  horizontal  series) 
crystallizes  preferably  with  lOHgO,  that  of  copper  (fifth  series) 
with  5H2O,  while  silver  sulphate  (seventh  series)  is  anhydrous. 

The  oxygen  compounds  exhibit  a  gradual  decrease  in  stability. 
LiaO  and  Na^O  are  unaffected  by  high  temperatures,  but  CuO  is 
tranafonned  into  CU2O,  and  the  oxides  of  silver  and  gold  break  up 
even  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  into  their  elements. 

However,  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  analogy  between  these 
elements  is  not  so  great  as  in  other  groups.  Their  difference  in 
valence  is  especially  striking  and,  moreover,  there  is  little  simi- 
larity in  the  properties  of  the  higher  stages  of  oxidatioo.  This  is 
one  of  the  weak  parts  of  the  periodic  system. 

BERYLLIUM     AIH)    MAGHESIUH. 
L  Beryllium  (Glucinum). 

353.  This  is  one  of  the  rarer  elements.  It  occurs  in  the  mmeral  her^, 
Al,0,-3SiOj+3(BeO-SiO^;  that  variety  of  beryl  which  is  colored  green 
by  traces  of  a  chromium  compound  is  the  gem  called  emerol^,  or  emangd. 
Chrysoberyl  has  the  composition  BeO-AljOj. 

Almost  ail  the  beryllium  compounds  are  made  from  beryh  This  ia 
disintegrated  by  fusii^  with  potassium  carbonate.  The  fused  mass,  after 
cooling,  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  silica.  Most  of 
the  aluminium  is  then  removed  by  crystallization  in  the  form  of  alum, 
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as  this  ie  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  while  beryllium  sulphate  remans 
in  the  mother  liquor.  The  ktter  is  thea  mixed  with  a  hot  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate  to  precipitate  aluminium  and  iron,  beryllium  still 
remaining  in  solution.  After  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  add,  the 
beryllium  is  precipitated  as  the  hydroxide  by  ammonia 

The  metal  was  obtained  by  heating  the  double  fluoride  BeFj-2KP 
with  sodium.  It  is  a  malleable  solid  with  the  specilic  gravity  1.64.  It 
does  not  decompose  water,  even  at  100°.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
it  is  peimanent  in  the  air.  Hydroctiloric  and  sulphmic  acids  dissolve 
it  readily  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen;  dilute  nitric  acid  does  not 
attack  it  so  readily.  Beryllium  is  also  dissolved  easily  by  caustic  potash 
and  soda  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  formation  of  eaUa 
having  the  formula  Be(0R)3,  The  hydroxide  thus  behaves  as  a  weak 
acid  towards  strong  bases.  These  properties  correspond  to  those  of 
aluminium;  in  (  215  attention  was  already  called  to  the  analogy  between 
these  two  elements.  This  analogy  also  characterizes  their  compounds, 
e.g.,  beryllium  carbide  yields  pure  methane  with  water,  just  like  alu- 
minium carbide  (f  178). 

Only  one  oxide  of  berj'Uium  is  known,  BeO  (}  215).  It  is  a  white 
powder,  which  after  ignition  is  difficultly  soluble  in  acids  (hke  AljO^> 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  the  hydroxide,  Be(0H)2,  which  is  precipi- 
tated from  solutions  of  the  salts  as  a  white  gelatinous  mass.  When 
freshly  precipitated,  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  ammonium  carbonate 
and  dilute  acids.  On  being  heated  with  water,  dilute  ammonia  solution 
or  dilute  alkali  solution,  or  on  being  ignited,  or  even  on  standing  for  some 
time,  it  "grows  old"  and  loses  these  properties.  Heating  with  ten-fold 
normal  solution  of  an  alkali  hydroxide  "'rejuvenates"  even  the  "oldest" 
beryllium  hydroxides,  whinh  are  dissolved  only  slowly  by  warm  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  Beryllium  hydroxide  is  distinguished  from 
aluminium  hydroxide  in  two  respects:  it  dissolves  in  ammonium  carbonate 
(see  above)  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  caustic  soda  or 
caustic  potash  by  prolonged  boiling. 

BeryDium  sulphate,  BeSO^  Fryatallizea  with  four  or  seven  ntolecules  of  water, 
in  the  latter  case  bein^  isomorphous  with  MgS0.'7H,0.  The  double  salt 
BeSO,-K,SO,'3H^  ie  (like  alum)  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  BeryUium 
chloride,  BcCl],  must  be  prepared  from  the  oxide  by  heating  with  charcoal  in 
a  current  of  chlorine.  Its  vapor  density  corresponds  to  the  formula  BeCI,.  It 
cryatalli^tes  wilh  4H,0.  BeryUium  cirbonate  is  soluble  in  water.  It  loses 
carbon  dioicide  very  easily. 

The  beryllium  ealta  taste  sweet,  hence  the  name  glucinum  (or  glycin. 
iuin),  which  is  common  in  France  and  America. 
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n.  Magnesitun. 

254.  This  elemeDt  occura  as  carbonate,  silicate,  aod  chlo- 
ride in  considerable  quantities.  Magneaite  is  MgCOs,  doloimie 
MgCa(C03)2.  Among  the  silicates  containing  magnesium  we  have 
taic  and  aoapsUme,  H2MgjSi40i2;  aerperUine  ((wfeestos),  HiMgjSi^g; 
meerschaum,  H^UggSisOio-  It  is  found  in  smaller  amounts  in 
many  other  silicates,  e.g.  hontblende  ((ubestos),  augUe,  tourmaline. 
Other  salta  found  in  nature  are  camaUUe,  MgCl^  ■  KCl  ■  6H2O,  kU- 
eerUe,  MgSOi-HsO,  and  kainite,  MgS04-KCl-3H20  (Staae/urt 
Abraum  salts).  Upon  the  weathering  of  the  silicates  the  mag- 
nesium goes  into  the  soil,  whence  it  is  absorbed  by  the  plants  (to 
which  this  element  is  invaluable)  and  finally  tak^i  into  the  animal 
body. 

The  metal  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  since  it  is 
employed  for  illumination  in  photography,  pyrotechnics,  etc.,  on 
account  of  the  intense  light  (fiashAight)  produced  by  its  combustion. 
At  present  it  is  prepared  mainly  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  mag- 
nesium chloride  or  camallite  in  a  cast-steel  crucible,  which  ser\'ea 
as  cathode;  gas  carbon  is  used  for  the  anode.  It  is  also  obtfuned 
by  heating  the  double  chloride  MgCl2-NaCl  with  sodium.  It  is 
alvery-white  and  has  a  high  lustre.  Sp.  g.  =  1.75.  It  is  malleable 
and  ductile  and  comes  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  wire  or  ribbon 
as  well  as  powder,  but  the  ribbon  frequently  contains  zinc.  It 
melts  at  651°  and  boils  at  1120°.  It  is  quite  permanent  in  the 
air,  since  it  soons  becomes  coated  with  a  thin  cohesive  film  of 
the  oxide;  at  an  elevated  temperature  it  bums  to  magnesia,  MgO. 
When  it  is  heated  red-hot  in  a  limited  supply  of  air,  a  large  part 
is  converted  into  the  nitrite,  Mg3N2,  a  yellowish-green  substance. 
Boiling  water  decomposes  it  slowly  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  acids  but  is  unaffected  by  alkalies.  It  is  a 
powerful  rcducing-agent,  reducing  silica  (§  190),  for  example; 
moreover,  when  ignited,  it  burns  in  water  vapor. 

Magnesium  oxide,  MgO,  ntagnesia,  is  the  only  oxide  of  mag- 
nesium known.  It  results  from  the  combustion  of  the  metal  or 
from  heating  the  hydroxide  or  carbonate.  It  is  a  white,  verj' 
light  powder,  which  is  employed  in  medicine  under  the  name  mag- 
nesia usta.    With  water  it  forms  tlic  hydroxide  Mg(OH)2. 

Magnesium  hydroxide,  Mg(0H)2,  is  precipitated  from  solutions 
of  magnesium  salts  by  alkalies.     It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and 
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turns  red  litmus  blue;  however  in  an  excess  of  alkali  its  ioniaition 
is  so  diminished  that  it  becomes  practically  insoluble.  It  is  a 
weak  base,  but  is  strong  enough  to  absorb  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air.  It  dissolves  readily  in  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
ammonium  salts.  According  to  Ostwald,  this  b  to  be  explained 
as  follows:  The  solution  of  an  ammonium  salt  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  NH4-ions.  When  a  substance  is  introduced  into  the 
solution,  which  gives  off  OH-ions,  as  does  magnesium  hydroxide, 
these  Xlli-ions  unite  with  OH-ions  to  form  NHiOH,  or  rather 
NIIs  +  HaO  (c/,  §  234).  As  a  result  of  this  reaction  OH-ions  dis- 
appear. In  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  undis- 
solved magnesium  hydroxide  and  the  solution,  more  of  this  hy- 
droxide must  go  in  solution,  but  again  the  freshly  formed  OH-ions 
are  taken  up  by  the  NH4-ions.  If  sufficient  of  the  latter  are  present, 
this  process  will  go  on  till  all  the  magnesium  hydroxide  has  entered 
into  solution.  It  now  becomes  clear  why,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
solution  of  a  magnesium  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia  in 
the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonium  salt. 

HAcnESItTM    SALTS. 

255.  Magnesium  chloride,  MgCla,  crystalUzes  with  six  mole- 
cules of  water  and  is  very  hygroscopic.  The  deliquescence  of 
common  salt  is  due  to  the  magnesium  salt  it  usually  contains. 

On  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  the  basic  chloride,  Mg    .    , 

and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed;  sea-water  cannot  be  used  in 
boilers  because  of  the  magnesium  salt  it  contains,  for  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  set  free  attacks  the  iron.  Many  double  salts  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  are  known. 

It  can  be  obtained  anhydrous  by  heating  the  double  chloride 
MgCl2-NH4Cl-6H30,  when  it  forms  a  laminar-crystalline  mass, 
which  melts  at  708"  and  distils  without  decomposition  at  bright  - 
red  heat. 

Careful  study  of  the  decomposition  of  magnesium  chloride  by  oxygen 
and  by  steam  has  shown  that  a  reversible  reaction  is  in\'olved  in  each 

2Mga,+0^2MgO  +2C1,;      MgCl,  +H,Of^MgO  +2HCi. 
In  the  former  reactiou  a  rise  of  temperature  displaces  the  equiUbrium 
toward  the  right,  although  below  500°  the  velocity  ia  still  verj-  small. 
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In  the  second  process  the  composition  or  the  gaseous  equilibrium  mix- 
ture at  700°  has  Ixsen  found  to  be  90%  HCl  +  10%  H,0. 

Hagoesiani  sulphate,  MgS04-7H20,  Eptom  saU,  finds  uae  in 
medicine.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  losea  6  mols,  HjO  at 
160°,  and  the  seventh  above  200°.  In  thb  respect  it  behaves  like 
other  sulphates,  e.g.  ZnS04-7HaO,  FeSOtTHaO,  and  those  of 
nickel  and  cobalt,  which  are,  moreover,  isomorphous  with  it.  A 
further  analogy  between  these  sulphates  appears  in  the  fact  that 
with  sulphate  of  potassium  or  ammonium  they  form  double  salts  of 
the  same  type,  K2S04-MgS04-eH20,  which  are  also  isomorphous. 

Hagneuum  ammoaium  phosphates,  MgNH4P04-6H20,  ser\-e3 
for  the  precipitation  of  magnesium  as  well  as  of  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  not  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  in 
ammonia,  the  reason  for  which  is  again  to  be  found  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ionization.  Completely  analogous  to  this  compound 
is  the  corresponding  arsenate,  MgN'H4As04-6H20. 

fflagnesium  carbonate. — From  solutions  of  magnesium  salts 
soda  precipitates  a  basic  carbonate,  Mg(OH)2'4MgC03-4H20. 
The  carbon  dioxide  liberated  holds  part  of  the  magnesium  in  solu- 
tion as  acid  carbonate,  Ihis  precipitate  is  known  as  magnesia 
aUia.  The  neutral  carbonate  can  be  prepared  from  it  by  sus- 
pending magnesia  alba  in  water,  passing  in  carbon  dioxide  and 
allowing  to  stand;  in  time  the  salt  MgCOs-SHaO  crystallizes  out, 
which  is,  however,  readily  split  up  hydrolytically  by  water,  foim- 
ing  basic  carbonate  again, 

CALCIUU,  STRONTIDM  Ain>  BAIUDH. 
I.  Calcium. 
356.  This  element  is  one  of  the  ten  principal  constituents  of 
the  earth's  crust  (§  S).  Particularly  the  carbonate  is  found 
in  large  quantities  in  nature,  limestone,  calcUe,  aragonUe,  marbU 
and  iJwlk,  all  being  forms  of  it.  An  earthy  deposit  containing  a 
certain  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  is  termed  viaH.  Calcium 
silicates  and  especially  calcium  double  salts  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  the  siliceous  rocks.  There  are  also  extensive  beds  of 
calcium  phosphate,  phosphorite,  apatite,  etc.,  particularly  in  Spain 
and  Florida.  Calcium  occurs  as  sulphate  in  the  form  of  gypsum 
and  akUtaster.     Moreover,  in  the  animal  kingdom  large  quantities 
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of  this  element  are  found.  The  skeletons  of  vertebrates  sre  chiefly 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium;  the  shells  of  molluska  con- 
sist of  calcium  carbonate,  as  do  also  eggshells.  As  for  the  plants, 
lime  is  one  of  their  indispensable  inorganic  constituents. 

Metallic  calcium  can  be  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  a 
fused  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  calcium  fluoride.  Such 
a  mixture  melts  much  lower  than  the  single  salts  (§  237).  The 
lower  temperature  makes  the  separation  of  the  metal  easier  and 
prevents  its  combustion.  Calcium  is  a  silvery -white  metal, 
which  melts  at  800°;  it  is  soft  enough  to  cut  and  is  malleable, 
but  leas  so  than  potassium  and  sodium;  it  has  a  crystalline  frac- 
ture. Sp.  g.=  1.52.  It  is  relatively  little  affected  by  oxy- 
gen, chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  all  of  which  react  with  the 
metal  only  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  ordinary  one.  In 
a  current  of  air  calcium  imites  with  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
(S  110).  With  hydrogen  it  forms  a  compound  CaH^,  which  is 
also  prepared  conmiercially  by  passing  hydrogen  into  molten 
calcium.     The  calcium  hydride  reacts  with  water  most  vigorously 

CaH2+H20=CaO-|-2H3. 

Since  1  kilo  of  the  hydride  evolves  about  1  cubic  meter  of 
hydrogen,  it  constitutes  s  very  suitable  material  for  generating 
hydrogen  for  aeronautic  purposes,  especially  in  out-of-the-way 

places. 

OXIDES  AHD    HYDROXIDES  OF  CALaUH. 

2S7.  Calciam  oxide,  CaO,  (quick-lime,  unslaked  lime)  is  pre- 
pared commercially  by  "  burning "  limestone  or  mollusk  shdls. 
The  limestone  is  mixed  with  coal  aud  the  latter  b  set  on  fire;  the 
heat  of  the  burning  coal  decomposes  the  carbonate  of  lime  into 
calcium  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  kilns  are  usually  con- 
Btructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  burned  lime  can  be  drawn  out  at 
the  bottom  while  the  mixture  of  fuel  and  limestone  is  fed  in  at  the 
top,  so  that  the  process  is  continuous.  In  the  United  States 
"  long-flame  "  periodic  kilns  are  generally  used  because  they 
are  simpler  and  fuel  is  inexpensive. 

Calcium  oxide  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  requires 
the  temperature  of  fie  electric  -  r-  '■'imace  f^r  fusion  (§  176).    On 
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being  heated  strongly  with  an  osy-hydrogen  flame  it  emits  an 
intense  white  light  (§  13),  It  absorbs  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  bSt;  as  a  result  the  chunks  of  lime,  which  are  hard  and 
solid  when  they  come  from  the  kiln,  gradually  crumble  to  fine 
powder. 

Calcium  hydroxide,  Ca{0H)2,  (slaked  lime)  is  obtained  by 
"  slaking  "  quick-lime  with  water.  Its  formation  is  attended  by 
the  evolution  of  much  heat.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water 
(forming  lime-vxiter),  but  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  warm. 
The  solubility,  is  however,  sufficient  to  make  the  precipitation  of 
this  hydroxide  by  ammonium  hydroxide  impossible,  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  hydroxyl  ions  of  the  latter  is  too  small  together 
with  that  of  the  calcium  ions  present  to  reach  the  value  of  the 
solubility  product  of  calcium  hj'droxide.  At  red-heat  it  b  recon- 
verted into  the  oxide. 

Mortar. — Calcium  hydroxide  is  used  in  masonry.  For  this 
purpose  quicklime  is  mixed  with  water  and  sand  so  as  to  forma 
thick  paste,  called  mortar,  which  is  thrown  in  between  the 
stones.  After  some  time  the  mass  becomes  as  hard  as  stone;  this 
is  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  hydroxide  into  the  carbonate  by 
the  action  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air.  The  sand  makes  the 
mass  porous,  so  that  the  process  of  hardening  extends  inward; 
the  older  the  wall  the  harder  the  mortar.  The  formation  of  cal- 
cium silicate  appears  to  play  only  a  minor  role  in  this  process. 

If  the  lime  contains  more  or  less  magnesia  it  is  difficult  to 
slake;  it  is  therefore  less  adapted  io  masonry-  purposes  and  is 
called  "  poor,"  or  "  lean,"  in  contrast  with  tl^e  pure,  easily  slaked 
"  fat "  lime. 

Cement  contains,  besides  lune  (50-60'7c)i  principally  silica 
(ca.  24%)  and  alumina  (ca.  8%).  It  is  made  by  burning  a  mixture 
of  limestone,  clay  and  sand.  In  some  places,  e.g.  Brohlthal  in 
the  Rhine  r^ion,  such  a  mixture  occurs  as  "  tuffstone,"  which 
yields  cement  directly  on  burning.  Cement  after  being  mixed 
with  water  sets  very  firmly  in  a  short  time;  this  is  due,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  fact  that  on  treating  it  with  water  calcium 
aluminate  is  dissolved  and  the  solution  slowly  deposits  a  hydrous 
aluminate,  which  is  much  less  soluble  and  causes  the  setting  of 
the  cement.  At  the  same  time  insoluble  calcium  aluminium 
silicates  are  formed. 
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Caidum  peroxide,  CaOa-SHjO,  is  deposited  when  lime-water 
is  treated  with  hydn^en  peroxide  solution.  It  gives  up  oxygen 
on  heating. 

SALTS  OF  CALCIUM. 

258.  Calcium  chloride,  CaG^,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
hydroxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  can  crystallize 
with  various  amounts  of  water.  The  hydrate  CaQa -61120  forma 
large  crystals.  Calcium  chloride  is  very  hygroscopic  and  is  there- 
fore frequently  used  to  dry  gases  or  to  absorb  water  dissolved  in 
organic  liquids  (ether,  carbon  disulphide,  etc.).  It  melts  at  719°. 
It  unites  with  ammonia  to  form  CaCl2-8NH3;  hence  it  cannot  be 
used'to  dry  this  gas. 

When  crystallized  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  ice  the  temperature 
falls  considerably,  even  reaching  —48.5°.  Such  a  mixture  is  called  a 
cooling-  or  freenjig^mitture  and  is  often  employed  for  producing  low 
temperatures.  Besides  calcium  chloride  and  ice,  many  other  such 
mi.ttures  are  known;  the  one  most  frequently  used  ia  that  of  common 
Bait  and  ice,  with  which  a  temperature  a{  —2V  can  be  obtained.  Ice 
is  not  absolutely  necessary;  for  instance,  it  solid  ammonium  nitrate 
is  added  to  its  own  weight  of  water,  a  temperature  of  —15.5°  can  be 
produced. 

In  order  to  understand  why  such  mixtures  become  so  cold  we  must 
recall  \  237.  Suppose  that  ice  is  introduced  into  a  saturated  salt  solu- 
tion of  0°,  solid  s^lt  being  present  at  the  bottom  so  that  the  liquid 
remains  saturated.  The  system  solution  +  ice  is  not  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium at  0",  for  the  salt  solution  has  a  freezing-point  much  lower  than  0°. 
It  ctmnot  therefore  continue  in  this  state,  but,  if  it  is  to  be  in  equilibrium 
with  ice  as  solid  phase,  the  temperature  must  sink,  and  this  is  only 
possible  as  the  ice  melts,  by  which  process  heat  is  changed  into  the 
latent  condition.  If  enough  ice  is  present,  it  can,  by  melting,  continue 
to  withdraw  free  heat  from  the  system  till  the  cryohydric  point  is 
reached;  for  only  at  or  below  that  point  can  ice  and  salt  exist  perma" 
neatly  side  by  side.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cryohydric  tempera- 
ture is  the  lowest  that  can  be  reached  by  the  mixture.  In  J  237  it 
was  shown,  further,  that  there  b  no  essential  difference  between  the 
two  components  of  a  solution;  thb  is  also  seen  on  considering  cooling- 
mixtures  containing  no  ice.  For  instance,  when  ammonium  nitrate  is 
added  to  water,  the  solution  has  a  freezing-point  much  lower  than  0°- 
Here  it  is  the  great  absorption  of  heat  in  dissolving  the  salt,  that  causes 
the  fall  of  temperature  necessary  to  cstabliah  the  equilibrium.     If  this 
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fan  is  to  be  considerable,  the  BolubUity  of  the  Bait  must  of  course  be 
great.  la  this  case  also  the  cryohydric  point  is  the  lowest  terapera- 
ture  that  can  be  reached  by  the  mixture. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  a  name  given  to  a  product  obtained  by 
saturating  slaked  lime  with  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Just  what  compound  is  formed  here  is  not  yet  definitely  known 
although  the  matter  has  been  frequently  investigated,    lliere  is, 

*^C1 

ing  to  which  it  is  a  mixed  salt  of  hydrochloric  and  hypochloious 
acids.  At  any  rat«  this  is  more  probable  than  the  supposition 
that  chloride  of  lime  is  a  mixture  of  calcium  hypochlorite  and 
calcium  chloride  (§  56),  for  it  is  not  possible  to  extract  any  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  from  it  with  alcohol,  although  this  salt  is  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  almost  all  the  chlorine  is  expelled  by  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  employed  in  lai^e  quantities  for  bleaching 
and  disinfecting  (bleaching-powder).  It  is  an  incoherent  white 
powder  with  the  odor  of  chlorine  (on  account  of  decomposition 
by  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  Mr.)  When  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric or  other  acids  it  yields  chlorine: 

Ca^+2Ha   "Caaa  +H20+a2; 

Ca^P  H-HaSOi-CaSO* +HaO  H-aj. 

A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  when  mixed  with  a  cobalt  salt  and 
wanned,  evolves  oxyjten.  This  reaction  can  be  regarded  as  primarily  an 
oxidation  of  CoO  to  Co^Oj,  the  latter  then  jielding  oxygen  with  chloride 
of  lime  and  forming  CoO  anew.  The  cobaltoua  oxide  would  thus  act 
as  a  catalyzer. 

Calcium  fluoride,  CaFa,  occurs  in  nature  as  ftuar  spar  or  fltiorite, 

forming  cubes,  which  are  often  fluorescent.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water.  It  fuses  at  red-heat  and  is  frequently  employed  as  a  flux 
in  metallurgical  processes.  It  can  be  obtained  artificially  by  treat- 
ing a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  with  sodium  fluoride,  NaF. 

Calcium  sulphide,  CaS,  is  made  by  heating  gj'psum  with  char- 
coal. On  treating  the  mass  with  water  calcium  hydrosulphide, 
Ca(SH)2,  is  formed,  whose  aqueous  solution  loses  hydrogen  sul- 
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phide  on  boiling.  Calcium  sulphide  (like  the  sulphides  of  barium 
aad  strontium)  has  the  property  of  emitting  light  in  the  dark 
after  it  has  been  exposed  to  sunlight,  but  eeems  only  to  show 
this  phenomenon  when  it  contains  traces  of  other  elementB, 
such  as  vanadium  or  bismuth.  A  boiled  mixture  of  lime-water 
and  sulphur  is  coming  into  extensive  use  as  an  insecticide  under 
the  name  of  "  lime-sulphur  solution." 

Calcium  sulphate,  CaS04-2H20,  occurs  in  nature  as  gypsum 
(§  256) .  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water.  We  also  find  calcium 
sulphate  in  nature  as  anhydrite,  which  has  no  water  of  crystal- 
lization and  is  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  Gypsum  passes  over 
into  this  anhydrous  modification  on  being  ignited.  However,  the 
reverse  transformation,  recombination  with  water,  does  not  take 
place,  or  at  least  proceeds  very  slowly,  so  that  ignited  gypsum  is 
said  to  be  "  dead-bumt."  If  the  dehydration  is  carried  out  at  a 
lower  temperature,  an  anhydrous  gypsum  is  obtained  which  is 
comparatively  easily  soluble  in  water  ("soluble  anhydrite")  and 
absorbs  water  very  rapidly.  In  addition  to  these  varieties  there 
is  also  a  "half-hydrate",  2CaS0^-'H.-^0.  This  is  the  chief  constit- 
uent of  "plaster  of  Paris."  On  being  stirred  with  water  it  takes 
up  Ihe  latter  rapidly  and,  like  the  soluble  anhydrite,  forma  the 
dihydrate,  CaSO^^HaO,  whereupon  the  mass  becomes  hard.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  application  of  g3^um  in  the  manufacture  of 
casts,  etc. 

The  "setting"  depends  upon  the  relatively  high  solubility 
(about  1%)  of  this  half-hydrate,  on  account  of  which  it  forms  a 
solution  supersaturated  as  to  gj'psum  (CaS04-2H20;  solubility 
about  0.2%)  and  gj'psum  is  deposited.  Another  very  essential  fac- 
tor in  the  setting  is  the  filamentary  character  of  the  precipitated 
gj-psum,  a  property  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  case  of  calcium 
hydroxide,  for  which  reason  slaked  lime  does  not  hold  together. 

The  credit  of  having  explained  the  conditions  governing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  above-mentioned  modifications  bb  ^ell  as  of  having  deter- 
mined the  positions  of  their  transition  points  is  due  to  Van't  Hoff, 
The  investigation  was  rendered  the  more  diiRcult  because  of  the  retard- 
ation phenomena  which  obscure  the  true  situation.  It  was  found  that 
the  balf-hydrate  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  metastable  modification,  because, 
for  one  reason,  the  temperature  at  which  it  goes  over  into  soluble  anhy- 
drite is  lower  than  that  at  which  the  dihydrate  loses  all  its  water,  while 
in  general  the  loss  of  water  by  hydrates  proceeds  step  by  step  T\ith  rising 
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temperature.  Moreover  the  greater  solubility  of  the  half-hydrate,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  dihydrate,  is  an  additional  reason.  There  is 
thus  the  same  relationship  here  as  between  *'.he  metaatable  crystals 
Xa^O.-THjO  and  the  salts  KaiSO,'10H,0  and  Xa^O,,  except  that  in 
this  latter  case  the  transformation  from  metaatable  to  stable  modifi- 
cation takes  place  very  easily  on  touching  the  heptahydrate  with  a 
crystal  of  the  decahydrate,  while  the  halt-hydrate  of  calcium  sulphate, 
even  in  contact  with  the  dihydrate,  retains  ite  identity  indefinitely. 

Calcium  nitrate,  Ca(N03)2,  results  from  the  decay  of  nitrog- 
enous organic  substances  In  the  presence  of  lime^  It  crystallizes 
with  four  molecules  of  water.  The  anhydrous  salt  deliquesces  in 
the  air  and  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  converted  into  salt- 
petre by  potash  or  potassium  chloride  (§  229). 

Calcium  phosphates,— The  tertiary  salt,  Ca3(P04)2,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  as  is  also  the  secondary  salt,  Ca2H2(P04)2,  The  primary 
salt,  CaH4(P04)2,  however,  is  readily  soluble;  it  is  employed  m 
large  quantities  as  an  artificial  fertilizer,  under  the  name  of  "super- 
phosphate." 

This  superphosphate  b  manufactured  by  thoroughly  mixing  ground 
phosphorite  (or  bone  meal)  in  a  cast-iron  mixer  with  chamber  acid 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  equation 

Cas(PO0j+2HjSO,-CaH.{POJ,+2CaSO.. 

The  mass,  which  ia  at  first  semi-solid,  soon  becomes  solid,  dnce  the 
calcium  sulphate  that  is  formed  takes  up  the  water  contained  in  the 
chamber  acid  to  form  crystals. 

When  superphosphate  is  mixed  with  soil  the  primary  calcium  sulphate 
goes  into  solution  and,  since  every  soil  contains  bme,  it  ia  torthn-itb 
reconverted  into  insoluble  secondary  or  tertiary  phosphate.  Appar- 
ently nothing  has  been  gained  toward  "making  the  phosphoric  add 
Boluble."  However  the  phosphate  is  now  diffused  vi-idely  in  the  soil 
and  is  therefore  much  more  accessible  te  the  roote  of  the  plante  than  it 
the  soil  had  been  mixed  with  tertiary  phosphate  only. 

359.  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs,  is  dimorphous,  occurring 
rhombohedral  as  addle  and  rhombic  as  aragonile.  When  the 
solution  of  a  calcium  salt  is  treated  with  soda,  calcium  carbonate 
is  at  first  precipitated  In  an  amorphous,  very  voluminous  and  more 
soluble  form;  after  a  short  time,  however,  it  turns  to  a  finely 
CTystalline  powder.     It  is  verj-  slightly  soluble  In  water,  but  more 
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exten^vely  so  in  vater  contuning  carbonic  acid,  since  the  acid 
calcium  carbonate  is  then  formed.  The  latter  decomposes  when 
the  solution  is  boiled,  carbon  dioxide  escaping  and  crystalline 
neutral  carbonate  being  deposited. 

Bardnest  of  Water. — Almost  every  river-  or  epring-water  holds 
more  or  less  lime  in  solution.  The  lime  is  present  as  sulphate  or 
as  acid  carbonate.  Such  a  water  forms  but  little,  if  any,  lather 
with  soap;  the  fatty  acids  of  the  soap  form  white  insoluble  salts 
with  the  lime,  so  that  water  containing  much  lime  is  not  good 
for  washing.  Such  a  water  is  terme<I  hard  in  contrast  with  a 
water  that  is  free  or  nearly  free  from  lime,  which  is  called  soft. 
If  the  hardness  is  due  to  acid  carbonate  {also  called  "bicarbonate" 
of  lime),  it  disappears  on  protracted  boUii^,  calcium  carbonate 
being  precipitated.  In  such  a  case  we  speak  of  temporary 
hardness.  In  metallic  boilers  and  similar  vessels  the  carbonate, 
of  lime  that  is  deposited  adheres  firmly  to  the  sides  ("boiler- 
scale").  If  the  hardness  of  a  water  is  due  to  gjpsum,  which  is 
only  partially  removed  by  boiling  (§  236),  it  is  spoken  of  as 
permanent    hardness. 

When  heated,  calcium  carbonate  breaks  up  into  lime  and 
carbon  dioxide.  We  have  here  a  case  of  complete  heterogeneous 
equilibrium  (§71),  for  the  susbtancea  are  CaO  and  COa  and  the 
phases  CaO,  CaCOa  and  COj,  This  is  confirmed  by  experiments, 
which  show  that  the  concentration  of  the  gaseous  phase  (the  dis- 
sociation tension)  at  a  definite  temperature  is  constant  and  there- 
fore independent  of  the  amount  of  each  phase.  Complete  decora- 
position  into  lime  and  carbon  dioxide  can  only  occur,  therefore, 
when  the  gaseous  phase  is  removed  (as  in  lime-burning,  §  257) 
or  when  its  tension  is  kept  below  the  dissociation  tension.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  greater 
than  the  dissociation  tension,  'calcium  carbonate  cannot  decom- 
pose. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  fuse  calcium 
carbonate;  on  solidification  it  assumes  a 
cij-stalline  structure  and  becomes  marble. 

In  the  adjoining  Fig.  *^"  let  AS  repre- 
sent the  dissociation  curve  of  calcium  car- 
bonate in  a  coordinate  system  Pt.  Only 
along  this  cur\'e  are  the  three  phases  in 
equilibrium  with  each  other;  under  any 
other  conditions  one  of  the  phases  disappears 
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and  we  enter  either  the  region  of  the  phases  CaO + GOa  or  that  of 
CaCOs+COa. 


260.  Calcium  dlicate  is  chiefly  important  because  it  la  a  con- 
stituent  of  almost  all  sorts  of  glass. 

Glass  is  a  mixture  of  silicates  of  the  alkalies  with  calcium  silicate 
or  lead  silicate.  The  alkali  silicates  are  soluble  in  water,  amorphous 
and  easily  fusible.  The  calcium  silicates,  however,  are  insoluble, 
very  hard  to  fuse  and  frequently  crystallized.  By  fudng  both 
together  an.  insoluble  amorphous  transparent  mass  of  moderate 
fusibility  is  obtained,  which  is  glass.  It  is  pre[>ared  by  fuang  a 
mixture  of  clean  sand,  lime  and  soda  in  refractoiy  crucibles. 

The  properties  of  glass  depend  primarily  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  and  secondarily  on  the  proportions  used.  By  vatying 
these  two  conditions  it  is  easy  to  obtain  grades  of  glass  varying 
widely  in  fusibility,  hardness,  lustre,  refractive  power,  etc.  ITiere 
are  very  many  different  sorts  in  use.  Some  of  the  most  important 
are  the  following: 

Soda  glass  {^ndow-^laas)  is  a  soda-lime  silicate.  It  is 
readily  fusible  and  is  used  for  most  purposes  of  the  household. 

Potash  glass  {crovm  glass,  Bohemian  glass)  consists  of  a 
silicate  of  potassium  and  calcium.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fuse  and 
is  therefore  extensively  used  for  chemical  purposes  (combustion 
tubes,  etc.). 

Lead  glass  (flint  glass)  is  a  silicate  of  potassium  and  lead. 
It  is  softer,  more  easily  fusible  and  highly  refractive  and  takes  on 
a  beautiful  lustre  when  polished.  It  is  therefore  used  for  optical 
instruments  and  fancy  glassware  ("cut  glass"). 

Besides  the  substances  mentioned  many  others  are  used  in  glaas 
factories  to  impart  particular  properties  to  the  glass.  The  addi- 
tion of  boric  acid  or  the  partial  replacement  of  lead  with  thallium 
gives  lead  glass  a  still  higher  refractive  index.  An  admixture  <rf 
alumina,  AI2O3,  prevents  or  hinders  chemical  utensils  of  glass  from 
becoming  brittle  and  allows  the  replacement  of  part  of  the  alkali 
by  lime.  Certain  metallic  oxides  form  colored  silicates  and  are 
therefore  mixed  in  with  the  furnace  charge  to  color  the  glass 
(pobalt,  blue;  chromium  or  copper,  green;  uranium,  yellow- 
grocn  fluorescent,    etc.).     The  addition  of  bone-ash,  Ca3(P04)2, 
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or  tin  oxide  pves  a  milky-white  opaque  glass.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentage  composition  of  various  kinds  of  glass, 
as  determined  by  analysis : 


SiOt 

KiO 

NuO 

CsO 

PbO 

^^iJ^. 

WtodoW'gkaa 

Bottle-glass 

70 
64 
74 
55 

72 

""2" 

19 
14 

15 
4 

13 

21 
7 

2 
9 

31 

Plate  glass 

i: 

6 

5 

Water  has  in  general  very  little  effect  on  glass;  nevertheless  it 
attacks  it  somewhat.  Old  window-panes  have  a  peculiar  irides- 
cence, due  to  surface  weathering'.  As  it  is  very  important 
in  exact  analyses  to  know  how  much  glass  can  be  dissolved  from 
the  utensils,  csxefial  investigations  have  been  carried  out,  the 
results  indicating  the  following:  When  the  glass  is  new  a  rela- 
tively laj-ge  amount  goes  into  solution;  this  amount  'gradually 
decreases  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  a  minimum.  At  the 
first  the  alkali  in  particular  is  dissolved  from  the  surface  and  the 
resulting  solution  then  acts  as  a  solvent  for  the  silicic  acid.  To 
prepare  glass  vessels  bo  that  they  are  almost  wholly  unaffected 
by  water  they  are  subjected  to  a  jet  of  steam  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  left  for  several  weeks  full  of  water,  the  water  being 
renewed  occasionally.  Thus  there  is  formed  on  the  surface  &  thin 
layer,  rich  in  silica  and  lime,  which  protects  the  inner  portion 
from  the  action  of  the  water. 

The  dissolving  action  of  water  on  the  alkali  of  glass  can  be  readily 
shown  by  agitating  finely  powdered  glass  in  water.  The  liquid  at  once 
turns  phenolphthaJem  bright  red. 

Glass  is  a  typical  amorphous  substance.  Such  substances  are 
often  defined  as  liquids  with  a  very  high  internal  friction  and  the 
behavior  of  molten  glass  on  cooling  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  definition.  At  high  temperatures  molten  glass  is  a  thin 
liquid;  if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  sink,  the  consistency  of 
the  glass  becomes  tougher,  .so  that   between  the  wholly  liquid 
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and  the  wholly  "  solid  "  states,  there  is  a  continuous  aeries  of 
half-liquid  states.  As  it  is  thus  impossible  to  find  a  temperature 
limit  to  the  applicability  to  glass  of  the  laws  of  solutions,  e.g. 
the  law  of  diffusion,  it  seems  rational  to  consider  the  "  solid  " 
amorphous  state  as  liquid,  in  contradistinction  to  the  crj'stalline 
state,  which  latter  is  truly  solid,  having  very  different  properties 
from  liquids. 

Solid  solution. — This  term  was  introduced  by  Van't  Hoff 
to  apply  to  a  solid  homogeneous  mixture.  The  best  example 
is  to  be  found  in  mixed  crystals,  including  isomorphous  mixtures 
(S  210).  Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  molten  mixture  of  silver  and 
gold  solidifies,  the  components  do  not  separate,  but  solidify 
together  in  homogeneous  crystals  of  the  same  composition  as 
the  melt.  (See  Fig.  6S,  III.)  The  term  "  solid  solution  "  is 
applied  to  this  and  somewhat  similar  solid  mixtures,  because  they 
exhibit  some  of  the  properties  of  liquid  solutions,  e.g.,  in  mis- 
cibility  relationships.  Glass  represents  an  amorphous  type  of 
solid  solutions,  of  which  the  constituent  silicates  are  the  integral 
components,  but,  as  intimated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  many 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  amorphous  solid  solutions  as  pseudo- 
solid  solutions,  i.e.,  really  utidercooled  liquid  solutions, 

n.  Strontium. 

261.  This  is  one  of  the  verj-  widely  diffused  elements.  Clakkb 
showed  that  in  most  of  the  rocks  containing  calcium  this  latter 
metal  is  accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  strontium  and 
barium.  The  principal  strontium  minerals  are  strontianile, 
SrCOa,  and  celeslite,  SrS04.  Its  compounds  are  very  analogous 
to  those  of  calcium. 

The  metal  has  been  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused 
strontium  chloritlc.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.5.  In  its  properties 
it  corrosponila  to  calcium  throughout. 

Stroatium  oxide,  SrO,  is  formed  on  igniting  the  hydroxide  or 
carlTOnatc.  The  temperature  required  for  the  complete  dissocia- 
tion of  the  latter  is  higher  than  that  for  the  corresponding  calcium 
compound.  The  hydroxide,  Sr(OH)2-8H20,  is  more  soluble  in 
water  than  calcium  hydroxide.  The  chloride,  SrCl2-6H20,  is 
hygroscopic,  like  that  of  calcium.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
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can,  with  the  aid  of  the  latter,  be  easily  separated  from  barium 
chloride,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Strontium  sulphate  is 
much  less  soluble  than  calcium  sulphate;  at  16.1°  1  part  SrS04 
dissolves  in  10070  parte  H2O  (CaS04,  1  part  in  543  at  15.2°).  In  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  it  dissolves  to  an  extremely  small 
,  extent.  Strontium  nitrate,  Sr{N03)2,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol; 
this  forms  the  basis  of  separating  it  from  calcium  nitrat^  which 
dissolves  in  alcohol. 

Strontium  salts  are  used  in  pyrotechnics  because  of  the  beauti- 
ful crimson  color  they  impart  to  a  flame. 

m.  Barium. 
362.  This  dement  occurs  combined  as  harite,  or  heavy  spar, 
BaS04,  and  as  witherUe,  BaCOa,  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
preparing  the  other  barium  salte  it  is  merely  necessary  to  dissolve 
the  latter  mineral  in  the  proper  acid.  Barite,  however,  must  first 
be  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal.  This  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  electric  furnace: 

(1)  4BaS04+4C   =BaS+3BaS04+4COj 

(2)  3BaS04+BaS=4BaO+4S02. 

The  metal  is,  in  this  case  also,  obt^ned  by  the  electrol]^^ 
of  the  fused  chloride.  Another  method  is  to  heat  the  oxide 
with  magnesium.  Barium  decomposes  water  vigorously  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures.     Sp.  g.  =  3.75. 

Barium  oxide,  BaO,  is  obtained  by  igm*ting  the  nitrate  or 
hydroxide  at  a  high  temperature.  It  unites  very  readUy  with 
water  to  form  the  hydroxide,  Ba(0H)2,  which  is  rather  soluble  in 
water  {yielding  baTyta-vvter) ,  and  crystallizes  from  the  hot  solu- 
tion on  cooling  in  pretty  laminte,  which  contain  eight  molecules  of 
water. 

Barium  peroxide,  Ba02,  forms  on  heating  the  oxide  in  a  cur- 
rent of  oxygen  or  air.  When  it  is  introduced  into  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  barium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  hydrogen  peroxide  left 
in  solution.  If  baryta-water  is  agun  added,  tlie  hydrate  BaOa-SHgO 
crystallizes  out. 

Barium  chloride,  BaCl2-2H20,  is  not  hygroscopic  like  the 
chlorides  of  strontium  aud  calcium.  The  nitrate  crystallizes 
anhydrous. 
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Barium  sulpliate,  BaSOi,  is  characterized  by  an  exceedingly 
small  solubility  in  water  and  acids;  at  18.4°  1  part  dissolves  in 
429,700  parts  H2O.  It  is  used  as  a  filler  and  as  a  pigment  under 
the  name  of  "  permanent  white,"  or  blanc  fixe,  Bariiun  carbonate 
yields  carbon  dioxide  only  at  very  high  temperatures,  prolonged 
heating  at  1450°  being  required  for  complete  decomposition. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP  OF  THE  ALKALINE  EARTHS. 

The  following  small  table  summarizes  the  physical  properties 
of  the  elements  of  this  group: 


B« 

Mg 

c. 

8r 

B> 

Atomic  we[ght 

Specific  gravity 

Atomic  volume 

9.1 
1.64 
5.6 
whit* 

24,32 
1-75 

13,8 
white 

40,09 
1,58 
25,2 
white 

87,62 
2,5 
34,9 

white 

137,37 
3.75 
36.5 

As  to  the  specific  gravity  we  ob3er\-e  that  only  in  the  cases  erf 
Ca,  Sr  and  Ba  is  a  steady  increase  noticeable. 

In  respect  to  the  chemical  properties,  it  has  already  been 
remarked  that  these  elements  act  only  as  bivalent;  all  compounds 
of  the  group  therefore  have  the  same  formida  type.  In  the  solu- 
bility of  the  sulphates  a  gradual  decrease  is  to  be  observed  with 
rising  atomic  weight. 

Just  as  in  the  first  group  three  elements  K,  Rb,  Ce,  exhibit  a 
particular  kinship,  so  here  calcium,  strontium  and  barium  are 
closely  related  in  their  properties,  while  the  two  other  members  of 
the  group  are  unlike  them  in  many  respects.  Beryllium  displays 
analogy  with  aluminium  in  certain  points  just  as  lithium  does 
with  magnesimu. 
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263.  If  the  light  from  an  ordinary  gas  flame  or  the  Welsbach 
incandescent  light  is  broken  up  by  a  prism,  there  is  projected  a 
continuous  series  of  perfectly  blended  colors  from  red  through 
yellow,  green,  and  blue  to  violet.  This  phenomenon  is  called  a 
spectrum,  and  since  it  is  unbroken,  a  continuous  spectrum.  We 
have  previously  remarked  that  the  luminosity  of  a  gas-flame  is  due 
to  incandescent  solid  particles  of  carbon.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a 
general  rule  that  incandescent  solids  give  a  continuous  spectrum. 

With  incandescent  gases  it  ia  different.  If,  for  instance, 
ne  split  up  the  light  from  a  Bunsen  Same,  in  which  salts  of  sodium, 
calcium  or  other  metals  are  volatilized,  we  see  only  a  few  narrow 
bands  of  light  in  certain  places,  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  being 
dark.  This  is  termed  a  line  spectrum.  Every  element  has  ita 
own  peculiar  spectrum  lines.  If  the  spectrum  of  the  incandescent 
vapors  of  a  mixture  of  elements  is  carefully  exanuned,  it  is  found 


to  contain  all  the  characteristic  lines  of  each  element.  Since  it 
is  only  necessary  to  volatilize  extremely  small  amounts  of  sub- 
stances in  order  to  show  their  lines,  it  is  readily  seen  how  important 
the  apectrum-anaiytical  methods  introduced  by  Bdnsbn  and 
KiHCHHOFF  must  be. 

For  the  examination  of  spectra  a  number  of  instruments  have 
been  constructed,  varying  according  to  the  particular  object  in 
view.  For  chemical  analysis  the  apparatus  of  Vogel  or  that  of 
John  Browning  is  now  very  generally  used.  It  ia  a  small  direct- 
vision  spectroscope  which  gives  a  very  bright  spectrum  and  has  a 
Buffieient  dispereion.  At  the  en<i  B  (see  Fig.  61)  is  the  slit  whicli 
can  be  made  narrower  or  wider  by  turning  the  rim  D.  The  small 
mirror  m  serves  to  throw  light  through  the  hole  P  on  to  an  auxil- 
iarj-  prism,  in  order  to  compare  the  spectrum  of  the  light  which  ia 
to  be  analyzed  with  that  of  a  known  source.     At  the  left  end 
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is  the  ocular  through  which  the  epeetnim  is  seen.    For  furthsi 
information  text-books  on  physics  should  be  consulted. 

Tn  order  to  examine  the  spectra  of  metals  it  is  necessary  to 
convert  the  latter  into  the  form  of  vapor  at  a  high  temperature. 
There  are  different  ways  of  doing  this.  One  is  to  introduce  salts 
of  the  metale  into  a  colorless  flame  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire. 
The  heat  dissociates  halogen  salts  and  in  the  case  of  owsaits 
converts  them  into  oxides,  which  are  reduced  to  the  metallic 
condition  by  the  hot  gases  of  the  f!ame.  This  method  is  \-ery 
satisfactory  for  some  elements,  e.g.  those  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline 
earth  groups,  when  there  is  pJentj'  of  material.  In  other  cases  a 
flame  spectrum  of  this  sort  is  not  so  good  as  a  sjxirk  or  an  arc  apec- 
trum,  for  with  the  latter  it  is  possible  to  detect  with  accuracy 
extremely  small  amounts  of  a  substance.  Other  advantages  of  the 
latter  spectra  are  their  greater  light  intensitj-,  the  greater  con- 
venience in  execution,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  at  the  high  tem- 
perature here  prevailing  most  elements  exhibit  spectra  which 
cannot  be  obtained  with  the  gas-flame. 

A  spark  spectrum  can  be  obtained  in  a  very  simple  r 
thus:  Into  the  bottom  of  a  little  glass  cup 
(n.  Fig.  62),  about  15  mm.  wide  is  fused  a  platinum 
wire,  which  ends  in  a  tube  g  containing  mercury 
and  is  thus  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  an 
induction  coil;  it  is  incased  in  a  conical  capillary 
tube  X,  beyond  which  the  wire  projects  about  0.5  mm. 
At  the  opposite  end  is  the  positive  electrode  in  the 
form  of  a  phitinum  wire,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  the  short  end  d,  is  fused  into  a  gloss  tube; 
the  latter  is  fitted  into  the  cork  a.  If  some  of 
the  salt  solution  is  poured  into  the  cup  about  half 
way  up  the  negative  electrode,  the  liquid  is  drawn 
up  to  the  end  of  x  by  capillarity  and  every  spark 
volatilizes  a  tiny  portion.  In  this  way  there  is 
no  loss  of  material  and  the  sparks  are  veiy  uni- 
form, so  that  the  obser\-ation  of  the  spectrum  can 
be  continued  at  length. 

For  the  study  of  the  spectra  of  substances  which  are 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures  the  P  l  ti  c  k  e  r-H  i  t  t  o  r  f 
(Geissler)  tubes  are  used  (Fig.  63).  The  gases  are  sealed  up 
in  them  in  a  very  dilute  condition.     On  connecting  one  of  these 
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with  the  poles  of  an  induction  coil,  the  whole  tube  is  illuminated 
most  intensely  in  the  narrow  portion.  This  part  is  placed  ver- 
tically in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 

Some  substances  have  the  property  of  absorbing  certain  colors 
and  transmitting  others.  If  the  solution  of  such  a  substance  is 
placed  before  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope  and  the  light  of  a  contin- 
uous spectrum  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  dark  bands  or  lines  are 
observed  in  the  spectrum.  A  number  of  substances  have  very 
characteristic  absorption  spectra. 

264,  The  spectroscope  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  means  we 
have  of  detecting  many  substances.  This  is  readily  seen  on  con- 
sidering how  small  an  ajnount  of  the  substance  under  examina- 
tion is  volatilized  by  the  sparks.    We  arrive  at  numbers  like 


FiQ.  63 

0.3XlO~'  mg.  sodium,  for  instance,  as  the  least  amount  that 
can  be  detected.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  discover  elements 
which  occur  only  in  company  with  large  amounts  of  others  and 
would  therefore  have  been  very  difficult  to  find  in  the  ordinary 
way.  BoNSEN  and  Kihchhoff  themselves  found  csesium  and 
rubidium  in  this  way  in  Diirkheim  mineral  water.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  elements  from  it  in  the  fonn  of  chlorides,  it  was 
necessary  to  evaporate  44,000  kg,  water,  which  yielded  16.5  g.  of 
a  mixture  of  the  chlorides.  Other  very  rare  elements  which  were 
discovered  by  spectrum  analysis  are  thallium,  indium,  gallium, 
ytterbium  and  scandium. 

The  spectra  of  the  elements  differ  greatly  in  appearance,  as 
may  be  seen  at  once  from  Table  II  (Frontispiece).  The  numbers 
indicate  wave  lengths  of  light  expressed  in  hundredth  microns 
(10"'  mm.).  Certain  metals,  such  as  sodium,  thallium  and 
indium,  exhibit  only  one  distinct  hne  when  their  flame  spectra 
are  examined  with  a  spectroscope  like  the  one  described  above. 
If  a  sparking  current  or  an  electric  are  is  employed  for  the  vola- 
tilization of  the  substance  and  the  spectroscope  is  one  giving 
strong  dispersion,  many  more  lines  become  visible.  It  is  further 
found  on  photographing  spectra  that  there  are  still  more  lines 
in  the  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  portions,  which  are  invisible 
to  the  eye.  Present-day  spectroscopic  studies  deal,  therefore, 
almost  exclusively  with  carefully  prepared  photographs. 
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The  number  of  spectral  lines  increaaea  rapidly  as  we  proceed 
to  elements  of  the  higher  groups  of  the  periodic  system.  While 
lithium,  sodium  and  potassium  give  20,  35,  and  41  lines,  re* 
spectively,  the  spectram  of  barium  contains  163  lines  and  that 
of  iron  more  than  5000  lines. 

Among  these  lines  there  are  certain  ones  which,  in  virtue  of 
their  position  (color)  and  intensity,  are  specially  characteristic 
of  an  clement,  like  that  of  the  yellow  line  in  the  case  of  sodium, 
the  green  line  of  thallium  and  the  blue  lines  of  indium.  For 
purposes  of  identification  of  such  elements  these  prominent  lines 
are  generally  observed  directly  in  the  spectral  apparatus. 

Nitrogen  is  an  example  of  a  substance  that  gives  a  band  spec- 
trum when  it  is  examined  in  the  manner  described  in  §  263. 

265.  The  position  of  the  spectrum  lines  was  formerly  indi- 
cated numerically  according  to  an  arbitrary  scale.  Now  it  is 
expressed  with  the  aid  of  the  wave  length>i,  10~'  being  taken  as 
a  unit  and  the  unit  being  called  the  ANOSTRdM  unit  after  the 
physicist  who  introduced  it.  The  wave  length  of  the  sodium 
Di  line  was  found  to  be  expressed  by  5896.16  such  units.  The 
visible  part  of  the  spectrum  comprises  the  wave  lengths  of  about 
7500-4000  A.U. 

'Thanks  to  the  researches  of  Rowland,  Micheibon,  Katseb 
and  RuNOE,  and  others,  the  wave  lengths  of  a  very  large  number 
of  spectrum  lines  have  been  determined  with  great  exactness, 
so  that  one  is  encouraged  to  attack  the  question  whether  in  the 
apparently  very  promiscuous  distribution  of  lines  in  the  spectra 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  order. 

Balmer  was  the  first  to  show  that  this  b  the  case  in  the 

hydrogen  spectrum.  The  formula  ^'^■^~22ri'  "^^^^  ^  is' a 
constant  (3646.13)  expresses  the  wave  lengths  H  of  the  lines 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  element  with  very  close  approximation, 
provided  m  is  substituted  by  consecutive  whole  numbers  begin- 
ning with  3. 

The  spectra  of  other  elements  have  been  examined  for  similar 
regularities,  chiefly  by  Rydberg  and  by  Kayser  and  Runge, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  regularities  are  in  all  of  the  cases 
more  complex  than  for  the  hydrogen  spectrum.  It  would  lead 
us  too  far  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  these  questions,  which 
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properly  belong  to  Physics,  but  a  few  of  the  interestitig  result! 
are  worth  mentioning  here. 

Rydberg,  who  has  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  spectra 
of  the  alkalies,  introduced  into  his  formulEe  the  reciprocal  of  the 
wave  length,  the  oscillation  frequency  n,  which  represents  the 
number  of  wave  lengths  per  centimeter.  In  the  spectra  of  the 
alkalies  he  found  three  series  of  lines,  whose  oscillation  fre- 
quencies can  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

«    «  ^P 

in  this  formula  Nq  ia  tt  constant  having  the  same  value  for  all 
these  metals  and  all  the  series;  no  and  /i,  however,  are  two 
constants  that  have  different  values  for  each  series  of  each 
metal.  For  m  we  substitute  again  consecutive  integers,  as  in 
Baluer's  formula.  This  last  formula  is,  moreover,  a  special 
case  of  that  of  Rtdberg,  since  Balmer's  formula  can  be  trans- 
formed into 

1  ,    No' 


(where  nQ'=A  and  No'^iA),  into  which  Rtdbero's  formula 
is  also  transformed  when  p='0.  The  values  of  the  constants 
of  these  different  series  were  found  by  Rydberg  to  have  still 
further  definite  relationships. 

The  formula  of  Kay.ser  and  Runqe  is-j  =  A+  Bm~^  +  Cm-*, 

in  which  A,  B  and  C  are  constants  and  m  consecutive  whole  num- 
bers. It  represents  the  wave  length  of  the  lines  in  many  cases 
more  faithfully  than  does  the  formula  of  Rydberq;  however, 
there  is  no  rdation  between  the  constants  A,  B  and  C  of  the 
different  series. 

The  spectral  lines  of  the  alkalies  also  exhibit  the  peculiarity 
of  consisting  of  double  lines  (doublets)  or  triple  lines  (triplets), 
the  wave-length  differences  being  constant  for  each  series. 

Similar  series  of  lines,  whose  oscillation  frequency  can  be 
expressed  by  one  of  the  above  formulfc,  are  found  in  the  spectra 
of  some  of  the  elements.     In  the  spectra  of  many  others,  how- 
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ever,  they  are  lackiiig.  In  their  place  we  find  in  the  spectra  of 
leadj  tin,  arsenic,  bismuth  and  others  a  constant  difference 
between  the  oscillation  frequencies  of  a  considerable  number 
of  their  lines. 

Such  investigations  as  these  are  prompted  by  the  notion  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of  the 
spectral  lines  of  one  and  the  same  substance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  variation  in  the  distribution  from  substance  to  sub- 
stance on  the  other  hand,  would  throw  some  light  on  the  nature 
and  kinetic  condition  of  the  atoms. 

With  the  aid  of  spectroscopy  it  has  been  possible  to  deter- 
mine what  elements  are  present  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  When 
light  from  the  latter  is  passed  through  a  prism,  line  spectra  are 
obtained  and  these  lines  correspond  in  position  to  those  of  terres- 
trial elements.  The  composition  of  sunlight  has  been  especially 
the  object  of  a  most  extensive  study.  The  spectrum  of  that  body 
contains  numerous  black  lines,  known  as  Fraunhopeb 
lines.     The  theory  of  this  phenomenon  is  explained  in  Optics. 

By  comparing  the  Feadnbofeb  lines  with  the  spectra  of  ter- 
restrial substances  it  has  been  found  that  the  sun's  atmosphere 
contains  chiefly  Fe,  Na,  Mg,  Ca,  Cr,  Ni,  Ba,  Cu,  Zn  and  H  (the 
latter  in  enormous  quantity).  Moreover,  for  450  lines  of  the  iron 
spectrum  there  are  found  to  be  corresponding  dark  lines  in  the 
flun'a  spectrum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solar  spectrum  displays 
countless  lines  which  are  not  yet  identified  in  terrestrial  spectra. 

We  are  led  to  presume  that  many  of  the  elements  to  which  these  lines 
are  due  will  also  be  revealed  on  the  earth  by  more  careful  reeearcb,  especially 
when  wc  consider  what  a  small  part  of  the  earth  is  known  (see  footnote, 
p.  8).  This  preaumption  has  been  ^t^ongly  conArmed  by  the  discovery  of 
helium  (§  111).  The  principal  line  of  the  latter,  i>j— so  teimed  because  of 
its  proximity  to  the  double  Z)-line  (DJ),)  of  sodium— was  observed  in  the 
spectra  of  many  lixed  stars  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  sun  before  the  element 
itself  was  identified  on  the  earth.  Helium  was  thus  discovered  in  the  stare 
before  it  was  found  on  the  earth.  It  is  a  striking  (act  that  it  occurs  in 
exceedin(;ly  large  quantities  in  the  fixed  stars  (according  to  spectromctric 
observations)  while  there  is  apparently  only  a  very  smaU  amount  of  it  on  the 
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266,  The  notion  that  all  substances  are  derived  from  a  single 
original  substance  and  that  the  variety  that  we  observe  m  the 
material  worid  U  merely  the  result  of  a  difference  in  arrangement 
and  form  of  the  smallest  particles  has  long  been  prevalent.  Even 
the  old  Greek  philosophers  had  a  fondness  for  it.  However,  the 
riae  of  experimental  investigation  was  not  very  condueive  to  the 
idea.  Boyle  (1626-1691)  introduced  the  concept  dement  in  its 
present  form.  According  to  this  concept  all  substances  are  to  be 
regarded  as  elements,  which,  with  the  means  at  our  command, 
cannot  be  further  resolved  into  dissimilar  components.  The  sub- 
sequent development  of  chemistry  haa  shown  that  the  number 
of  these  elements  is  rather  large. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  idea  of  a  primordial  substance  lacked 
substantiation  and  was  more  or  less  discredited,  it  was  by  no 
means  rejected,  for  we  have  been  expressly  reminded  agun  and 
again  that  the  substances  which  chemistry  regards  as  the  simple 
substances  are  only  classed  as  elements  conditionally;  the  pos- 
sibility always  remains  that  a  so-called  element  may  be  found 
capable  of  division  into  dissimilar  components,  as  has  often  ac- 
tually been  the  case. 

Impossible  as  it  was  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  primordiaJ 
Eubstance,  the  researches  of  the  18th,  and  a  large  part  of  those 
of  the  19th,  century  brought  to  light  nothing  to  support  the  idea. 
Not  until  the  discovery  of  the  Periodic  System  did  the  question 
again  demand  serious  attention.  This  discovery  was  the  first  to 
supply  an  experimental  basis  for  the  assumption  of  a  primordial 
substance  (5  220),  The  striking  dependence  of  the  properties  of 
the  elements  on  the  periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights, 
which  finds  its  expression  in  this  system,  leads  of  itself  to  the 
thought  of  a  fundamental  substance,  of  which  the  simple  sub- 
stances called  elerhents  may  be  said  to  be  polymers,  incapable  of 
resolution  by  the  means  at  our  command. 

Another  argument  for  the  divisibility  of  the  elemental  atoms 
is  contributed  by  spectroscopy.  In  order  to  explain  the  line 
spectra  exhibited  by  many  elements,  we  assume  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  atoms  give  rise  to  lifi^t  vibrations  of  definite  wave 
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length,  which  are  perceived  by  us  in  the  ppectral  lines.  However, 
since  the  spectrum  of  a  single  element  is  extremely  complicated, 
we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  atoms  engender  verj-  complex 
movements.  The  simpHfied  hypothesis  was  then  offered  that  it 
is  not  the  entire  atom  but  smaller  particles  of  which  the  atoms 
are  composed,  that  give  rise  by  their  A'ibrations  to  the  different 
spectral  lines. 

The  physiqal  investigations  of  the  last  decade  have  furnished 
substantial  reasons  for  believing  that  the  chemical  atoms  are  not 
in  reality  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  but  that  they  are  divi- 
sible into  particles  approximately  2000  times  smaller  than  the 
hydrogen  atom.  These  particles,  carrj'ing  with  them,  as  they  do, 
very  strong  electrical  charges,  are  called  "electrons."  We  cannot 
in  this  book  do  more  than  indicate  the-  main  observations  and 
inferences.  The  hypothesis  of  eledrons  is  the  result  of  the  study 
of  cathode  rays  in  connection  with  the  below-mentioned  investiga- 
tions of  radio-active  elements.  Cathode  rays  are  generated  when 
the  discharges  of  an  induction  coil  are  sent  through  a  rarefied  gas. 
It  is  assumed  that  from  the  cathode  there  are  projected  particles 
with  strong*  negative  charges,  electrons,  which  are  propagated 
with  a  velocity  of  several  thousand  kilometers  per  second.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  cathode  rays  consist  of  a  stream  of  these  electrons. 
Measurements  of  the  mass  of  an  electron  have  shown  that  it  is 
about  TToVtr  o^  *bat  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  The  electrons  are  the 
same,  whatever  gas  is  conttuned  in  the  apparatus  and  whatever 
electrodes  are  used,  so  that  we  are  evidently  dealing  with  a  decom- 
position of  the  atoms  into  their  ultimate  components. 

The  anions,  according  to  the  electron  theory,  consist  of  atoms 
and  one  or  more  electrons;  the  chlorine  ion,  for  example,  con- 
asts  of  chlorine  and  an  electron,  which  latter  is  represented  by  $. 
The  cations  are  formed  from  the  atoms  by  the  release  of  one  or 
more  electrons.    We  may  thus  write: 

ei-t-5=Cl'    and    K-^-K-. 

The  ionization  of  potassium  chloride  in  water  can  be  repreeented 

by  the  equation: 

KCU-  {K-fl)«,4-  (Cl+ff)„. 

Certain  physicists  presume  to  be  able  to  go  a  step  further. 
Borne  very  remarkable  investigations  of  Rowland  have  shown 
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that  a  moving  electrically  charged  conductor  exerts  the  same 
effect  as  an  electric  current,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  regarded 
as  consisting  of  very  swiftly  propagated,  discrete  electrical  par- 
ticles. Electricity  would  thnjs  have  an  "atomistic"  structure. 
Fahahay's  law  points  in  the  same  direction.  According  to  this 
law  the  charges  on  the  ions  are  either  equal  to  or  a  multiple  of 
the  charge  on  a  hydrogen  ion.  Fractions  of  the  charge  are  not 
found.  This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  Just  as  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  analogous  laws  of  Dalton  we  have  assumed  that  the 
elements  consists  of  atoms,  so  we  cannot  avoid  inferring  from 
Faraday's  law  that  electftcity  is  divided  into  discrete  elemental 
particles,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  "atoms  of  electricity." 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  induction  and  other  pheno- 
mena proceed  just  as  if  electricity  had  moss,  for  electricity  has  the 
same  properties  of  inertia  as  ponderable  matter.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  matter  is  identified  with  electricity  and  the  elec- 
trons are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  electrically  charged  mass  par- 
ticles but  as  electrical  charges  themselves,  without  a  material  body. 
These  hypotheses  would  not  only  unify  matter  but  would  also  dispel 
the  time-honored  notion  that  enei^  and  matter  are  distinct. 

RADIO-ACTIVE   ELEMENTS. 

267.  Becquerel  discovered  that  uraninium  emits  a  peculiar 
sort  of  rays  which  are  propagated  in  a  straight  line  and  act  on 
a  photographic  plate,  but  are  not  reflected,  refracted,  or  polar- 
ized. When  gases  are  traversed  by  them  the  gases  become 
electrical  conductors.  Now  when  uraninite  (or  pitchblende,  a  . 
uranium-bearing  mineral  of  verj-  complicated  composition)  was 
investigated  as  to  its  radiation  the  strange  fact  was  brought 
out  that  the  radiation  of  the  mineral  is  4.5  times  as  powerful 
as  that  of  its  constituent  metal,  uranium,  although  only  50% 
of  the  mineral  is  uranium.  Uraninite  must  therefore  contain 
one  or  more  substances  having  a  stronger  radiating  power  than 
uranium.  Wc  are  indebted  principally  to  the  gifted  couple, 
M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  for  the  discovery  that  the  emission  of  these 
special  rays,  or  the  radio-activity,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  very 
small  amounts  of  elements,  hitherto  unknown  and  of  very  sur- 
prising properties. 
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The  only  means  of  control  in  the  separation  of  these  elements 
from  the  other  compounds  in  uraninite  after  the  removal  of 
uranium  was  to  measure  the  radio-activity  of  the  product  ob- 
Uuned  in  each  operation.  This  was  accomplished  by  measuring 
the  conductivity  of  a  layer  of  air  that  was  exposed  to  the  rays. 
Thus  after  numerous  chemical  operations  the  active  substance 
was  concentrated  more  and  more.  This  method  is  comparable 
to  that  employed  by  Eunsen  and  Kirchhoff  in  isolating  rubid- 
ium and  caesium  from  the  Diirkheimer  mineral  water,  where  the 
spectroscope  (5  232)  indicated  the  progress  of  the  concentration 
of  these  elements.  However,  the  measurement  of  radio-activity 
is  many  thousand  times  more  sensitive  than  a  spectroscopic 
examination.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact,  the  discovery  of  the 
radio-active  elements  would  have  been  impossible,  because  they 
occur  in  such  extremely  small  quantities.  For  example,  2000  kg. 
uraninite  residues  from  Joachimsthal  yield  only  about  0.2  g. 
radium  chloride. 

Radium  is  the  best  known  of  these  elements.  It  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  isolated  and  whose  compounds  have  been 
prepared  in  the  pure  state.  Its  spark  spectrum  has  three  very 
bright  lines  in  the  blue  and  violet  and  accordingly  the  Bunsen 
flame  color  is  carmine,  In  its  chemical  behavior  it  shoe's  close 
analogy  to  barium;  it  is  separated  from  the  latter  element  by 
fractional  crystallization  of  the  bromides,  radium  bromide 
being  more  difficultly  soluble  than  the  corresponding  banum  salt 
(this  is  true  for  all  the  respective  salts  of  the  two  elements). 
With  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  it  can  be  determined  whether 
the  salt  is  entirely  free  from  barium  bromide. 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  radium  thus  purified  was  found  to 
be  226.4,  which  could  not  be  raised  by  further  fractional  crystal- 
lization. With  this  atomic  weight  radium  fits  exactly  into  the 
second  group  of  the  periodic  system.  All  radium  salts  are  lumi- 
nous and  excite  a  large  number  of  substances,  such  as  barium 
platinocyanide,  BaPt(CN)4,  uranyl  sulphate,  precious  stones,  and 
the  like,  to  powerful  fluorescence.  It  similarly  affects  the  dia- 
mond. Genuine  diamonds  can  thus  be  distinguished  from  imi- 
tations. The  radio-activity  of  the  pure  bromide  is  about  a  million 
times  that  of  uraninite. 

Mme.  Curie  and  Debierne  succeeded  in  1910  in  isolating  the 
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element  itself.  They  electrolyzed  a  solution,  using  a  mercury 
cathode,  and  obtained  a  radium  amalgam,  from  which  the  mer- 
cury was  distilled  off  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Radium  is  a 
white  metal,  melting  at  700°.  Even  as  low  as  this  temperature 
it  volatilizes  appreciably.  It  is  attacked  by  the  air  and  decom- 
poses water  vigorously. 

Besides  uranium  and  thorium  the  most  important  radio- 
active elements  are  polonium,  actinium,  ionium,  and  radio- 
thorium.  Polonium  is  precipitated  in  a  number  of  reactions 
with  bismuth;  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  as  well  as  when  the  basic 
salts  of  bismuth  are  precipitated  by  water;  staimous  chloride 
precipitates  it  in  the  same  way  as  mercurj'  and  tellurium.  It 
ia  also  deposited  on  a  rod  of  silver  or  bismuth  when  one  of  these 
is  immersed  in  a  solution  containing  polonium.  The  radio- 
activity of  polonium  is  about  a  thousand-fold  as  great  as  that  of 
radium.  From  lo  tons  of  pitchblende  Marckwald  could  only 
obtain  3  mg.  polonium  salt,  still  somewhat  impure;  so  that  polo- 
nium also  surpasses  radium  considerably  in  scarcity.  Actinium 
occurs  with  the  rare  earth  metals,  particularly  lanthanum,  and 
can  be  partially,  though  unsatisfactorily,  separated  from  them  by 
fractional  crystallization  of  the  manganese  double  nitrate.  For 
ionium  see  below;  for  radiotborium  see  under  thorium. 

The  rays  emitted  by  radium  preparations  are  of  three  sorts 
and  are  distinguished  as  a-  fi-  and  j-rays.  Quantitatively  the 
first  are  predominant.  All  of  them  have  the  above-mentioned 
properties  in  common;  they  differ,  however,  in  their  penetrating 
power  and  in  their  behavior  in  the  magnetic  field.  The  «-ray3 
are  not  ver^'  penetrating  and  are  only  slightly  deflected  in  a 
strong  magnetic  field.  A  sheet  of  aluminium  foil  0.1  mm.  thick 
almost  entirely  stops  their  passage.  Moreover  they  are  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  a  layer  of  air  a  few  centimeters  in  thickness. 
The  ^-rays  are  strongly  deflected  in  a  magnetic  field  and  consist 
of  rays  of  various  but  greater  penetrating  power;  some  kinds 
of  ^-rays  can  even  pass  through  an  aluminium  plate  I  cm.  thick. 
The  ^--rays  are  scarcely  deflected  at  all  and  go  through  obstruc- 
tions with  ease,  several  centimeters  of  lead  being  insufficient  to 
stop  them;  they  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  radiation. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  these  rays  are  analogous  to  those 
generated  by  electric  discharges  in  highly  rarefied  gases.     The 
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^-raya  are  to  be  regarded  as  cathode  rays  of  great  velocitj. 
They  consist  of  negative  electrons  which  are  propagated  with 
very  great  velocity,  some  almost  with  the  velocity  of  light 
(300,000  km,  per  sec).  From  the  deflection  which  they  undergo 
in  an  electrical  field  and  a  magnetic  field  of  known  intensity  their 
mass  is  calculated  to  be  (as  in  the  case  of  the  cathode  rays) 
about  jj'jj  of  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  The  velocity  of  these 
electrons  can  also  be  calculated  from  the  same  data.  Their 
enormous  velocity  explains  the  great  penetrating  power  of  ,'J-rays. 
The  a-raya  resemble  a  sort  of  radiation  which  is  also  obtained 
by  discharging  electricity  in  a  rarefied  gas,  viz.,  the  canal  rays  of 


Fig,  64. — Effect  of  a  Maonetic  Field  on  the  a-,  ^,  and  t^aats. 

Goldstein.  They  behave  as  positively  charged  projectiles 
hurled  at  a  great  velocity  (about  -^  that  of  light).  Their  mass 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  or  much  greater  than 
the  mass  of  the  projectiles  formed  by  the  /3-rays  and  the  cathode 
rays.  Their  greater  size  and  relatively  small  velocity  explains 
their  slight  j)enetrativc  power.  In  the  light  of  the  mor*  recent 
investigations  they  appear  to  consist  of  helium  atoms  bearing 
two  positive  charges  each,  or,  more  specifically,  having  lost  two 
electrons.  The  ;-ray3  are  analogous  to  the  X-  or  RoENTGE*j-raj-s. 
These  proceed  from  a  metal  plate  which  is  placed  in  the  path  of 
cathode  rays;  they  do  not  consist  of  a  stream  of  electrically 
charged  particles,  but  are  regarded  as  a  form  of  wave  motion  of 
the  ether,  which  originates  when  electrons  are  projected  with 
great  velocity  against  a  solid  body. 

The  manner  of  detecting  the  various  sorts  of  rays  follows 
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readily  from  the  above  description  of  their  properties.  Uee  can 
be  made,  for  example,  of  their  dissimilar  penetrative  power. 
Their  separation  in  a  magnetic  field  is  diagrammed  in  Fig.  64. 
While  the  j-rays  suffer  no  deflection,  the  a-rays  are  deflected 
to  one  aide,  the  ,3-rays  very  much  to  the  opposite  side. 

According  to  what  has  been  recited  in  the  preceding  sections, 
we  are  to  look  upon  these  forms  of  radiation  as  evidencing  a  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  the  atoms  of  the  radio-active  elements. 
The  decomposition  is  accompanied  by  a  very  considerable  evolu- 
tion of  heat.  One  gram  of  radium  gives  off  about  118  g.-cal.  per 
hour;  for  this  reason  radium  salts  have  a  higher  temperature 
than  their  surroundings.  Even  cooling  with  liquid  hydrogen 
(—253°)  does  not  stop  this  evolution  of  heat.  The  magnitude 
of  the  heat  effect  is  more  apparent  upon  comparison  with  other 
caloric  effects  attending  chemical  reactions.  We  now  assume 
that  the  heat  evolution  in  the  decomposition  of  1  g.  radium  is 
about  10*  g.-cal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  1  g,  wat«r 
from  its  elements  evolves  4  x  10^  cal.,  so  that  the  first-mentioned 
process  gives  off  250,000  times  more  heat  than  the  second. 

The  spontaneous  decomposition  of  radio-active  substances 
is  accompanied  by  other  phenomena.  Every  substance 
that  is  brought  into  proximity  with  a  radium  salt  acquires  a 
temporary,  or  induced,  radio-activity,  i.e.,  it  emits  the  same  rays 
as  radium  itself.  This  induced  radio-activity  is  best  observed  on 
putting  a  radium  salt  in  an  enclosed  space.  The  enclosing  walls, 
as  well  as  all  bodies  within  the  space,  become  active.  It  is  not 
the  radium  rays  that  cause  this  effect,  for  a  radium  salt  in  a 
sealed  tube  emits  rays  without  exciting  any  radio-aetivity. 
RnTBERfORD  discovered  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  by  the 
observation  that  there  is  a  constant  outfiow  from  radio-active 
substances,  which  outflow  he  calls  emanation. 

Since  bodies  with  induced  radio-activity  give  out  rays  that 
are  identical  with  those  of  radium  itself,  these  rays  can  be 
regarded  as  transformation  products  of  the  emanation  of 
radium. 

Emanation  behaves  in  many  respects  as  a  gas;  it  diffuses  from 
one  vessel  into  another,  follows  the  law  of  Boyle  in  its  compres- 
sion, can  be  condensed  by  cooling  with  liquid  air  and  volatilized 
Again  if  the  temperature  Is  allowed  to  rise.     Neither  physical  nor 
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chemical  sgenciea  arc  able  to  alter  emanatioa.  It  is  iodiffercnt 
to  temperature  variation  between  — ISO"  and  500°,  is  not  absorbed 
by  concentrated  acids  or  alkalies,  and  can  be  conducted  without 
change  over  hot  copper  oxide.  It  has  the  properties  of  a  gas  of 
the  argon  group.  Ramsay  has  lately  succeeded  in  preparing 
radium  emanation  in  somewhat  larger  quantities.  He  calls  this 
element  niton.  It  is  found  to  be  a  water-clear  liquid  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  5  and  a  boiling-point  of  —62°  under 
atmospheric  preasure.  In  glass  vessels  it  is  very  highly  fluores- 
cent. 

Emanation  and  induced  radio-activity  must  be  considered 
as  intermediate  stages  in  the  complete  disintegration  of  the 
radium  atom  into  the  above-mentioned  radiations.  How- 
ever, other  substances,  part  of  which  have  not  been  further 
studied,  are  formed  simultaneously.  One  of  them  is  pretty 
well  known,  viz.,  helium.  Ramsay  and  Soddy  have  demon- 
strated that  helium  ia  formed  in  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  radium  emanation.  The  maximum  quantity  of 
emanation  that  could  be  obtained  from  50  mg,  radium  bromide 
was  conducted  by  them  with  the  help  of  an  oxygen  current  into 
a  U-tube  cooled  by  liquid  air  and  the  U-tube  was  then  evacuated 
with  a  pump.  A  vacuum  tube  which  was  fused  on  to  the  U-tube 
showed  no  traces  of  helium  after  removal  of  the  liquid  air.  The 
spectrum  appeared  to  be  that  of  an  unknown  element — presumably 
emanation.  After  the  apparatus  stood  four  days  the  helium 
spectrum  appeared.  This  phenomenon  explains  the  mysterious 
persistent  occurrence  of  helium  in  radium-bearing  minerals. 

The  law  governing  the  rise  and  decay  of  radio-active  sub- 
stances is  the  same  as  that  for  a  unimolecular  reaction.  As  we 
have  seen  in  §  50,  the  velocity  S  of  such  a  reaction  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  equation : 


if  we  let  C  stand  for  the  concentration  and  K  for  a  constant. 
With  the  aid  pf  higher  mathematics  this  equation  can  be  trans- 
formed into: 
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where  Co  is  the  initial  concentration  and  e  the  base  of  natural 
logarithms.     The  logarithmic  form  of  the  equation  is : 

This  same  equation  holds,  as  above  stated,  for  the  velocity  of 
decomposition  of  a  radio-active  substance;  in  that  case,  however, 
we  understand  by  C  the  intensity  of  radiation.  This  magnitude 
can  be  determined  electrometrically. 

If  a  radio-active  substance  changed  into  only  one  new  sub- 
stance, the  phenomenon  would  be  very  easy  to  represent  graph- 
ically; for  upon  plotting  the  time  on  the  abscissa  axis  and  the 
logarithm  of  the  activity  on  the  ordinate  axis  the  phenomenon 
would  be  represented  by  a  straight  line.  But  when  the  substance 
A  is  converted  into  another  active  substance  B,  and  this  again 
into  a  new  active  substance  and  so  on,  the  situation  becomes 
much  more  complicated.  A  graphic  representation  with  the 
same  co-ordinates  as  before  would  no  longer  yield  a  straight 
line,  but  a  rather  complicated  curve.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  resolve  these  experimental  curves  and  to 
calculate  with  certainty  the  number  of  active  substances  which 
participate  in  the  transformations,  as  well  as  their  constant  K. 
This  is  not  the  only  method  of  ascertaining  the  number  and  kind 
of  the  intermediate  products.  Wc  can  often  distinguish  the 
individual  substances  involved,  by  a  study  of  the  kind  of  radiation 
given  off,  certain  of  the  substances  emitting  only  «-rays,  others 
only  j9-ray8,  and  still  others  a  mixture  of  all  three  rays; 
indeed  there  are  some  of  the  substances  which  emit  no  rays 
at  all. 

In  some  instances  these  active  substances  have  been  actually 
separated  by  physical  or  chemical  means.  Certain  of  the  sub- 
stances are  found  to  be  gaseous;  others  form  a  deposit  on 
solid  bodies.  The  gaseous  substances  can  be  condensed  by 
cooling. 

The  best  way  to  characterize  the  various  radio-active  sub- 
stances is  by  the  exponent  K  of  the  aljovo  pquation;  this  constant 
is  to  a  large  degree  independent  of  temperature  and  pressure; 
which  is  not  true  of  ordinary  reactions.     Frequently,  however, 
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uae  is  made  of  another  magnitude,  related  to  K,  viz.,  the  period 
of  half  decay.     If  in  the  equation 


C_    1 
Co"  2' 

we  have  the  case  where  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  haa  decreased 
to  juat  half.     Solving  for  t,  we  have 


K~  K 


-i, 


as  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  reduce  the  intensity  to  half. 
It  is  this  magnitude  i  that  often  serves  as  a  characterizing  constant 
instead  of  K. 

As  a  result  of  such  observations  and  determinations  a  series 
of  transformations  of  radium  has  been  worked  out,  as  given  in 
the  table  on  page  405. 

Polonium,  as  we  see,  is  brought  into  relationship  with  radium. 
The  transformation  of  polonium  into  lead,  however,  is  far  from 
being  established. 

In  the  other  (parental)  direction  radium  is  related  to  uranium. 
Since  the  half-decay  period  of  radium  is  about  1760  years  and 
the  age  of  the  solid  earth-crust  is  counted  in  millions  of  years, 
the  radium  in  the  earth  would  long  since  have  disappeared,  if 
it  had  not  steadily  been  re-formed.  It  is  now  definitely  estab- 
lished that  uranium,  a  substance  much  slower  in  its  transforma- 
tions, is  the  parent  substance  of  radium.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant evidences  of  this  is  that  in  the  various  uraniferous  and 
radium-bearing  ores  the  ratio  of  uranium  to  radium  is  very 
nearly  the  same.  In  order  to  prove  this,  Boltwood  and  STRtrrr 
determined  the  uranium  content  of  the  ores  by  ordinary  analytical 
methods  and  the  radium  content  by  collecting  the  emanation 
evolved  on  dissolving  the  ores  and  measuring  its  activity  with 
an  electrometer.  Since  the  decomposition  of  uranium  proceeds 
much  more  slowly  than  that  of  radium,  the  constant  relationship 
shows  that  the  radium  is  formed  from  the  uranium.    Indeed, 
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4.flX10'yrB. 
21 . 5  days 
5  10'  yrs. 


Produces  Ra 

At.  wt.,  226.5.  Characteris- 
tic spectrum;  produces 
helium  continuously 

At.  wt.,  i  2.22.  Inert,  con- 
densable gas 

Deposit  ot  induced  activity 

Same;  separation  by  elec- 
-  trolysia 


One  of  the  constituents  of 
radiolead.  Resembles  lead 
closely  in  properties 

Separable  from  Ra£)  by  elec- 
trolysis 


Sulphide  inaol.  in  odda;  pre- 
cipitated   with    basic 
aalU;  pptd.  by  SnG, 


1780  yra. 
3.86  days 


1-2.5  min. 
12yrB. 

6.2  days 
4.8  days 
140  days 


Slow 

,3-rayB 


Effeetive 

Umicof 
R&diatioo  In 


SoDDY  finally  succeeded  in  showing  that  solutions  of  most  care- 
fully purified  uranyl  nitrate  came  to  contain  radium  in  the 
course  of  three  years. 

Furthermore,  it  is  equally  well  established  that  there  are 
intermediate  products  between  uranium  and  radium;  in  other 
words,  that  uranium  ia  not  the  direct  parent  of  radium.  One 
of  these  intermediate  products  is  ionium.  It  is  closely  allied 
chemically  to  thorium.     It  emits  a-  and  jS-rays,  of  which  the 
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formcr  are  characterized  by  an  especially  feeble  penetrative 
power,  their  effective  limit  in  the  air  being  less  than  3  cm.  The 
percentage  relationship  between  ionium  and  radium  in  the 
different  ores  is  practically  constant.  The  most  interesting 
property  of  ionium  is  that  it  can  produce  radium. 

As  for  radium  and  uranium,  so  for  thorium  and  actinium,  series 
of  succcBsive  decomposition  products  have  been  worked  out. 

Chemical  Effects  of  Radioactive  Substances. — Various  chemical 
reactions  are  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  radioactive 
substances.  Among  the  many  which  have  been  observed  we 
may  mention  the  conversion  of  oxj-gen  into  ozone  and  of  yellow 
phosphorus  into  red  phosphorus,  the  decomposition  of  iodic  acid 
and  the  dissociation  of  water  into  its  elements.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  a  radium  salt  is  constantly  giving  oft  slight  amomits 
of  detonating-gas,  amounting  to  0.6  c.mm.  per  day  per  gram  of 
radium. 

Furthermore,  these  rays  have  the  property  of  developing  a 
strong  color  in  different  substances,  such  as  glass,  porcelain, 
and  the  alkali  salts;  the  same  color  can  be  produced  by  cathode 
rays.    The  skin  is  also  attacked  by  these  rays. 

Occurrence  of  liaiiioactive  Substances. — This  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  thorium-  and  uranium-bearing  minerals.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  shown  that  small  quantities  of  radioactive  substances 
occur  very  extensively  in  nature.  A  chained  electroscojie 
gradually  loses  its  electrification  in  the  air, — a  phenomenon 
which  is  traceable  chiefly  to  the  ions  in  the  air.  Sea-water  also 
contains  slight  traces  of  radioactive  substances;  so  does  the 
earth  proper.  Many  springs  that  come  from  considerable  depths 
are  rich  in  radium  emanation;  in  this  respect  the  waters  of 
Gastein  (Austria)  and  Yellowstone  Park  are  particularly  noted. 

Hadioaclivihi  of  Other  Elements. — The  radioactive  decay  of 
actinium  emanation  proceeds  5X10**  times  faster  than  that  of 
uranium.  The  question  at  once  arises  whether  there  may  not 
be  other  substances  with  a  rate  of  decay  verj'  much  slower  than 
that  of  uranium.  We  could  then  conclutle  that  there  is,  after 
all,  no  esKcntia!  difference  between  the  radioactive  and  the  other 
elements,  but  that  all  of  them  suffer  decay,  even  though  in  most 
cases  the  decay  is  so  slow  as  to  escape  ohscr\'ation.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  by  no  means  proven,  but  there  are  two  reasons  for  such 
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a  hypothesis.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  explain  why  ao  many 
pairs  and  groups  of  elements  are  found  occurring  together  in 
nature:  niobium  and  tantalum,  for  instance;  selenium  and 
tellurium,  the  platinum  metals;  the  rare  earths.  The  two  last 
mentioned  are  groups  of  elements  whose  properties  are  quite  as 
closely  allied  as  those  of  the  decomposition  products  of  radio- 
active elements.  Secondly,  a  slight  radioactivity  has  been  detected 
in  potassium  and  rubidium. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  radioactive  transformations  are  irre- 
versible. We  can  only  stand  by  and  look  on;  we  can  neither 
produce  nor  stop  them.  If  these  changes  should  prove  to  be 
a  general  property  of  matter,  it  would  mean  that  all  matter 
is  engaged  in  slow  decay.  Inasmuch  as  the  transformation  can- 
not be  made  to  go  backwards,  the  inference  could  be  drawn  that 
the  universe  was  constructed  out  of  a  primordial  substance  by 
some  sort  of  a  creative  act. 

ZINC. 

36S.  TTie  most  important  zinc  minerals  are  calamine 
(H2Zn2SiOs),fimi(Asonife  (ZnCOa),  sphalerite,  or  blende  (ZnS),  and 
various  oxides.  The  principal  localities  are  Silesia,  England, 
Belgium,  Poland,  and  more  recently,  certain  districts  in  the  United 
States,-  notably  southwoatern  Slissouri.  To  obtjun  the  metal  the 
ores  are  roasted — the  gas  (SO2)  from  the  sulphide  ores  is  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid — yielding  zinc  oxide.  In  the  older 
processes  this  is  mixed  with  coal  and  heated,  forming  carbon 
monoxide  and  zinc.  The  latter  distils  over  and  collects  in 
the  receiver  together  with  a  fine  gray  powder,  sine  dust.  This 
"dust"  is  a  mixture  of  zinc  oxide  and  zinc  powder  and  is 
frequently  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  vigorous  reducing- 
agent. 

The  metal  is  bluish-white  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
6.9-7.2.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  brittle,  but  at  100-150" 
it  becomes  softer;  it  can  then  be  beaten  into  plates.  At  the  same 
time  the  specific  gravity  rises  to  7.2  and  the  metal  becomes  firmer. 
At  200°  it  again  becomes  brittle  and  can  be  easily  pulverized.  It 
melts  at  418^  and  boils  at  920°.  The  metallic  vapor  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  33.8  (H-l);  hence  its  molecular  weight  is  67.6. 
Since  the  atomic  weight,  as  deduced  from  Dulonq  and  Pettt's 
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law,  b  65.4,  the  molecule  in  the  vaporous  state  can  contwa  only 
one  atom.  The  same  is  true  of  the  related  metals  cadmium  an^ 
mercury.  Zinc  is  permanent  in  the  air,  since  it  becomes  firmly 
coated  with  a  protective  layer  of  oxide.  Zinc  dust  decomposes 
water.  When  heated  to  boiling  in  the  air  the  metal  bums  to  zino 
oxide,  producing  an  intensely  bright  light.  It  is  dissolved  very 
easily  by  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen;  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  when  a  piece  ot 
absolutely  pure  zinc  is  placed  in  either  of  these  acids  no  hydrogen 
is  generated.  If  this  piece  of  zinc  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
platinum  wire,  effervescence  begias  at  once,  not  from  the  surface 


Fio.  65. 


of  the  zinc,  however,  but  from  that  of  the  wire,  and  zinc  goes  into 
solution.     Written  in  ions  the  process  is 

Zn+2H"  =Zn"  +  2H, 
and  its  explanation  is  just  the  same  as  that  given  in  §  203,  for  the 
formation  of  a  "lead  tree."  In  this  case  also  the  zinc  drives 
cations  into  the  solution  with  great  force,  itself  thus  assuming  a 
negative  charge,  with  which  hydrogen  ions  can  be  discharged. 
The  only  difference  seems  to  be  that  these  hydrogen  ions  discharge 
themselves  at  the  platinum  instead  of  at  the  zinc.  However,  this 
difference  is  not  real,  since  in  the  case  of  the  lead  tree  the  fresh 
portions  of  lead  are  deposited  on  the  outermost  parts  of  it.  The 
perfect  analogy  is  made  still  clearer  by  a  somewhat  modified  form 
of  the  experiment: 

When,  on  the  one  hand,  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc  and  one 
of  platinum  are  connected  by  a  metallic  wire  and  dipped  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (Fig.  65}  hydrt^en  is  evolved  from  the  platinum 
plate  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc 
and  one  of  lead  are  similarly  connected  and  dipped  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  lead  nitrate  (Fig.  66)  lead  crystals  are  deposited  not  on  the 
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sine  but  on  the  lead.  In  both  cases  the  negative  charge  of  the  zino 
goes  through  the  wire  to  the  other  plate,  on  which  the  ions  of 
hydrogen,  or  lead,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  discharge  themselves. 

Metallic  zinc — often  called  spelter  in  commerce — has  numerous 
use^  For  instance,  zinc  plates  nre  very  extensively  used  for  roof- 
ing. Iron  b  frequently  coated  with  zinc  to  prevent  rusting;  it  is 
then  known  as  galvanized  iron.  FiuUier,  zinc  is  a  constituent  of 
many  alloys,  e.g.  brass  (§  242). 

269.  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  is  usually  prepared  by  igniting  the  bafdo 
carbonate.  On  being  heated  it  turns  yellow;  on  cooling,  the 
original  white  color  returns.  It  is  employed  as  a  pigment  under 
the  name  zinc  white,  or  Chinese  white. 

Zinc  hydroxide,  Zn(0H)2,  is  precipitated  by  alkalies  from  the 
solution  of  a  zinc  salt  as  a  white  gelatinous  mass,  soluble  in  the 
alkalies  as  well  as  ammonia;  however,  the  reason  is  different  in  the 
two  cases.  In  the  presence  of  alkalies  zinc  hydroxide  behaves  as 
a  weak  acid;  it  forms  Zn02"  anions  and  the  cations  2H',  which 
yield  a  salt  Zn{0K)3  with  the  alkali  in  the  ordinary  way  (§  66). 
When  treated  with  ammonia,  however,  a  complex  zinc-ammonia 
ion  is  formed,  which  is  soluble. 

Zinc  chloride,  ZnClz,  can  be  obtained  by  heatmg  zinc  in  a  cur^ 
rent  of  chlorine  or  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  In  the  latter  case  some  oxychloride  is 
formed,  however.  Zinc  chloride  melts  on  heating  and  distils  at 
680°.  It  is  very  hygroscopic  and  is  often  used  for  splittmg  off 
water  from  organic  compounds.  On  adding  zinc  oxide  to  d  con- 
centrated zinc  chloride  solution  a  soft  mass  is  obtained,  which  soon 
becomes  hard  because  of  the  formation  of  the  basic  chloride 
Zn<pi  .  Ammonia  unites  with  zinc  chloride  to  form  various 
compounds. 

.  Zinc  sulphate,  ZnS04-7H20,  crystallizes  in  well-developed 
crystals,  which  are  isomorphous  with  the  analogous  compounds 
MgSOi-7H20,  FeS04-7H^O,  etc.  It  is  prepared  commercially  by 
carefully  roasting  zinc  blende. 

Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS,  is  completely  precipitated  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  from  solutions  of  its  salts  to  which  sodium  acetate  has 
been  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  set  free  from  the  zinc  salt.  In 
the  absence  of  sodium  acetate  it  is  still  partially  precipitated,  even 
from  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  strong  acids. 
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370.  Cadmium  is  very  frequently  found  in  zinc  ores.  Being 
more  volatile  thao  zinc,  it  distils  over  first  in  the  extraction  of 
such  ores.  It  is  obtained  pure  by  repeated  distillation  or  by  con- 
version into  the  sulphide,  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and 
can  therefore  be  easily  separated  from  zinc  sulphide. 

Cadmium  is  a  white,  rather  soft  metal;  sp,  g,,  8.6;  m.-pt., 
322°;  b.-pt,,  778°.  It  is  unaffected  by  the  air  but  burns  on  heatr 
ing,  forming  a  brown  cloud  of  oxide.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  readOy  soluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.  The  cadmium  molecule  in  the  gaseous  state 
cont»ns  only  one  atom. 

Gadlmum  ozide,  CdO,  is  obtained  as  stated  above  and  also  by 
heating  the  carbonate  or  hydroxide.  It  ia  an  amorphous  brown 
powder.  Cadmium  hydroxide,  Cd(0H)2,  is  insoluble  in  caustic 
potash  or  caustic  soda  but  soluble  in  ammonia,  on  accoupt  of  the 
formation  of  a  complex  ion.  Cadmium  chloride,  CdCIa,  crystallizes 
with  two  molecules  of  water  and,  unlike  zinc  chloride,  can  be  dried 
without  decomposition.  Cadmium  sulphide,  CdS,  is  characterized 
hy  a  bright  yellow  color  (it  is  used  as  a  pigment).  It  is  insoluUe 
in  acids.  The  sulphate,  CdS04,  usually  crystallizes  out  of  its 
aqueous  solution  as  3CdS0i  ■  8II2O,  There  is  also  a  salt 
CdS04-7H20,  which  b  analogous  in  composition  to  tiie  sulphates 
of  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  etc. 

MERCURY  (Quickrilver). 

271.  Mercury  is  the  only  metal  that  is  liquid  under  ordinary 
conditions.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  cinnabar,  HgS,  and  also  native. 
The  chief  localities  are  Almaden  in  Spain,  Idria  in  lUyria,  Mexico, 
Peru,  California,  China  and  Japan.  To  obtain  mercury- from 
cinnabar  the  latter  ia  roasted  in  furnaces,  sulphur  dioxide  and 
mercury  being  formed.  The  mercury  vapor  is  condensed  either 
.in  large  chambers  or  in  peculiarly  shaped  earthen  retorts,  or 
pipes,  called  aludds.    It  is  brought  on  the  market  in  75-lb.  iron 
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The  commercial  product  is  not  pure,  coataiiung  more  or  leee  of  other 
metals  in  solution  (e.g.,  lead,  copper,  etc.).  Such  impurities  can  be  readily 
detected  by  the  fact  that  they  make  the  mercury  adhere  to  a  glass  vessel. 
A  suitable  process  of  purification  consists  in  letting  it  fall  in  fine  drops 
through  a  long  column  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  g.,  1.1),  asin  Fig.  67.  The 
foreign  metals  are  thus  completely  dissolved,  while  almost  no  mercury  is 


Fid.  67.— PimiFiCATioN  OF  Meecubt. 

lost  by  solution,  because  these  foreign  metals  precipitate  mercury  from 
its  salt  solutions.  After  being  washed  with  water  the  metal  is  dried  and, 
if  absolute  purity  is  desired,  it  is  then  distilled  in  vacuo.  But  a  vacuum 
distillation  of  itself  is  insufficient,  for  some  lead  goes  over  with  it. 

Physical  Properties. — Mercury  solidifies  at  —39.4°  and  boils 
at  360°,  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  somewhat  volatile, 
especially  under  reduced  pressure;  when  gold  leaf  is  suspended  in 
a  bottle  over  mercury,  for  instance,  it  eventually  becomes  white. 
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The  metal  has  a  speciiic  gravity  of  13.595  at  0".  The  vapor  density 
is  99.36  for  H-1;  hence  the  molecule  weighs  198.72.  Thisnumber 
also  represeota  the  atomic  weight,  as  has  been  found  from  molecular 
weight  determinatione  of  many  volatile  mercury  compounds. 

Amalgams. — Many  metals  have  the  property  of  dissolving  in 
mercury  or  forming  compounds  with  it.  These  metal  solutions 
or  compounds  are  called  "  amalgams."  Besides  by  the  direct 
contact  of  the  two  metals  they  can  sometimes  also  be  obtained 
by  allowing  mercury  to  act  on  the  solutions  of  metal  salts,  e.g. 
silver  amalgam  can  thus  be  prepared.  Some  metals,  such  as  tin, 
dissolve  in  mercury  with  heat  absorption;  others  like  potassium 
and  sodium  with  great  heat  evolution  and  vigorous  action.  If  a 
great  excess  of  mercury  is  used,  the  amalgams  are  liquid,  other- 
wise solid.  Sodium  amalgam  is  exceedingly  firm  when  it  contains 
more  than  three  per  cent,  of  sodium, 

Opmions  have  been  divided  oa  to  whether  amalgamB,  and  metallic  alloys 
in  general,  are  mixturea  or  compounds.  la  order  to  solve  the  question  a 
study  has  been  made  of  the  freesing-poiat  curves  (cf.  {  237)  of  differeDt  pairs 


Fw.  68. — TrpiCAL  Fbeezino-point  Curves   of  Pairs  or  Mktai«, 

of  metals.  Additional  information,  often  of  a  decisive  nature,  has  been 
afforded  by  the  microscopical  examination  ot  the  surface  of  the  alloy  after 
having  been  etched  with  dilute  acid  and  polished,  the  individual  crystals 
being  generally  distinguishable  in  this  way.  As  a  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions it  has  been  found  that  the  freezing-point  curves  for  pairs  of  melaU 
(binary  alloys)  may  be  of  three  different  types  (Fi-,  G8).  In  some  cases  there 
is  no  association  of  the  metals  and  the  curve  (I)  takes  the  same  form  as  the 
ii«eziag-point  curve  of  a  salt  solution,  having  a  eutectic  point.     In  others  a 
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compound  may  be  formed  (II),  in  which  two  eut«etic  pointo  are  observed, 
one  tor  each  of  the  componenta  with  the  compound.  The  compound  has  the 
composition  correepondiiig  to  the  abscissa  for  the  maximum  of  the  curve 
between  the  eutectic  points,  the  freezing-point  of  the  pure  compound  being 
lowered  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  components,  just  as  is  the  freezing-point 
of  a  pure  component  by  the  addition  of  the  other  component.  In  still  other 
typical  CEises  the  components  may  form  mixed  crystals,  or  solid  solutions 
(5  260),  The  form  of  the  freezing-point  curve  (III)  is  very  instructive  in 
this  case.  When  mixed  crystais  can  be  formed  in  all  proportions  the  curve 
has  no  eutectic  point ;  every  liquid  phase  gives  crystals  of  a  definite  composi- 
tion corresponding  to  the  composition  of  the  liquid  phase.  The  freesing-point 
curve  is  uninterrupted  in  its  course. 

In  addition  to  the  above  three  types  we  may  have  various  combinations 
of  them.  Investigations  of  the  above  sort  have  shown  that  amalgams  of 
potassium  and  sodium  form  compounds,  such  as  Hg,Na  and  Hg,Na.  In  the 
amalgams  of  zinc  there  are  neither  compounds  nor  mixed  crystals.  Mixed 
crystals  are  formed  in  the  amalgamB  of  tin,  lead,  and  cadmium. 

The  study  of  the  solid  products  of  the  cooling  of  molten  metallic  mixtures 
seems  at  fi^it  somewhat  complicated,  because  we  may  have  not  only  the 
solids  that  result  from  the  slow  cooling  in  accordance  with  the  freezing-point 
curves,  but  we  may  also  have  solid  metallic  mixtures  formed  by  the  sudden 
chilling  of  a  hot  mixture.  This  possibility  is  rather  advantageous,  however, 
since  we  are  thus  enabled  to  fix  for  study  at  room  temperature  the  relatiou- 
dhips  prevailing  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Chemical  Properties. — At  ordinary  temperatures  the  metal  is 
not  affected  by  the  air;  at  higher  temperatures  it  takes  up  oxygen 
to  form  the  oxide  HgO,  which,  however,  splits  up  again  into  its 
elements  on  further  heating.  Dilute  hydrochloric  and  Bulphuric 
acids  do  not  attack  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  dilute  nitric 
acid  acts  only  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen  dioxide  (see  1 127). 
Mercury  unites  instantaneously  with  the  halogens  and  sulphur. 

Mercury  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  ous  and  tc,  the  former  being 
derived  from  mercuroua  oxide,  HggO,  and  the  latter  from  mercuric 
oxide,  HgO. 

Merctirotis  Compotmds. 

a7a.  Hercurous  oxide,  Hg20,  is  dark  brown.  It  is  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  a  mercurous  salt  by  caustic  soda.  It  decom- 
poses at  as  low  a  temperature  as  100°  or  in  the  light,  yielding 
mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  and  mercury. 

Hercurous  chloride,  Hg2Cl2,  calomd,  can  be  prepared  in  the 
wet  way  by  precipitating  a  dissolved  mercurous  compound  with  a 
chloride,  or  in  the  dry  way  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  mercury.     It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  wat«r, 
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but  turns  dark  in  the  li^t  on  account  of  the  aeparatioD  of  metal- 
lie  mercury.  Ammonia  blackens  it  by  foiming  a  mixture  of 
mercuric  ammoaium  chloride,  NH2HgCl,  and  finely  divided  mer- 
cury: 

2Hga+2NH3-H3NHga+Hg+NH4a. 

Calomel  is  frequently  used  as  a  medicament. 

The  vapor  density  of  calomel  has  been  found  to  be  117.6  (H— 1), 
which  corresponds  to  the  molecular  formula  HgCl.  When  calomel 
evaporates,  however,  a  dissociation  into  HgCl,  and  Hg  occurs;  these 
products  unite  again  on  cooling,  but  they  can  be  previously  separated 
by  diffusion.  It  b  for  the  above  reason  that  the  vapor  den^ty  was  found 
to  be  half  the  amount  calculated  for  Hg^CI,;  hence  the  correct  formula 
of  calomel  is  Hg,Cly 

Here  also  Baker  noted  the  influence  of  traces  of  water  (cf.  pp.  333, 
334).  According  to  his  investigations  thoroughly  dried  mercurous 
chloride  does  not  dissociate  on  volatiliEing  and  gives  a  vapor  den^ty 
which  corresponds  to  the  fonnula  Hg,Cl,. 

Mercurous  bromide  and  iodide  are  even  less  soluble  than  the 
chloride.  The  solubility  decreases,  as  in  the  case  of  silver,  with 
an  increase  in  the  atomic  weight  of  the  halogen. 

Mercurous  nitrate,  HgNOs,  is  formed  when  cold  dilute  nitric 
acid  acts  on  an  excess  of  mercury.  It  is  hydrolyzed  by  vrater, 
a  yellow  basic  salt  Hg2<  ^q  being  deposited.  It  thraefore 
dissolves  without  decomposition  only  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
mercurous  ion  is  evidently  only  very  feebly  basic,  A  solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate  is  slowly  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to 
the  mercuric  salt,  but  the  addition  of  a  little  mercury  reconverts 
it  into  the  lower  form. 

Mercuric  Compounds. 

373.  Mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  is  red  and  crystallized  when  pre- 
pared by  heating  mercury  or  mercury  nitrate,  but  yellow  and 
amorphous  when  precipitated  from  solutions  by  a  hydroxide  of 
potassium  or  sodium.  The  difference  between  these  lorma  seems 
to  be  due  only  to  a  difference  in  the  coarseness  of  their  grains. 
Mercuric  oxide  turns  black  on  heating  and  red  on  cooling. 

Mercuric  chloride,  HgCb,  corrosive  sublimate,  is  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  by  heating  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  mercurio 
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sulphate;  it  sublimes  over,  whence  its  name.  At  room  tempera- 
ture 1  part  HgCl2  dissolves  in  15  parts  HjO.  It  is  more  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  acid  reaction  of  its  aqueous  solution  indicates 
hydrolytio  diasoeiation;  if  sodium  chloride  or  potassium  chloride 
13  added  to  the  liquid,  the  reaction  becomes  neutral  because  of  the 
formation  of  a  double  salt  HgCl2-KCl-H20.  This  is  more  soluble 
in  water  than  sublimate  itself. 

Uercuric  iodide,  Hgl2,  is  yellow  when  it  is  first  precipitated 
from  the  solution  of  a  mercuric  salt  by  potassium  iodide,  but  it 
800D  becomes  red.  If  this  modification  is  heated,  it  passes  over 
into  a  yellow  form  at  150",  the  original  red  color  returning  on 
cooling,  however.    There  is  evidently  a  transition  point  here. 

A  similar  change  of  color  (red  to  brown)  is  observed  in  the  double 
salt,  CuiI,-2HgI,,  even  at  a  rather  low  temperature.  On  cooling,  the 
red  color  promptly  reappears.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  aub- 
atance  whose  modifications  interchange  quickly  on  passing  the  tran- 
sition point.     Usually  the  transition  occurs  slowly. 

Mercuric  iodide  dissolves  readily  in  potassium  iodide  solution. 
Nbssleb's  solution, a  very  valuable  reagent  in  testing  for 
ammonia,  is  made  by  mixing  the  above  mercuric  iodide  solution 
with  caustic  potash.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many 
organic  nitrogen  compounds  give  much  the  same  coloration  as 
ammonia  with   Nessler's  solution, 

Uercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,  is  obtained  by  boiling  Prussian 
blue  with  mercuric  oxide.  It  crj'stallizes  in 'fine  large  colorless 
crystals. 

374.  The  mercuric  halidea,  in  contrast  to  the  other  salts  of  the  mer- 
curic ion,  are  only  slightly  ionized  in  aqueous  solution.  For  this  reason 
they  exhibit  some  peculiar  reactions.  On  mixing  a  mercuric  solution 
with  one  of  a  chloride,  for  instance,  considerable  heat  is  given  off  because, 
undissociated  HgCl,  molecules  are  formed,  while  the  mixture  of  solu- 
tions ordinarily  obeys  the  law  of  thermoncutrality  (J  238,  2). — Again, 
if  mercuric  oxide  is  shaken  with  a  solution  of  chloride,  bromide,  or 
iodide  of  potassium,  the  liquid  becomes  strongly  alkaline  because  of 
the  liberation  of  potassium  hydroxide.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  slight 
ionization  of  the  mercury  halides  and  partly  to  the  combination  of 
the  latter  with  the  excess  of  alkali  halide  to  form  very  stable  alkali 
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mercuric  hatides.  Hie  stalMlity  of  theae  complex  compoundi 
Increasefl  with  riung  atomic  weight  of  the  halogen. — The  same  cauae 
explains  the  reverse  fact,  viz.,  that  the  halogen  compounds  of  mercury 
are  only  with  difficulty  decomposed  by  alkalies.  In  order  to  precipi- 
tate all  the  mercury  from  mercuric  chloride  a  large  excess  of  potassium 
hydroxide  must  be  employed;  mercuric  iodide  aod  mercuric  cyanide 
cannot  be  decomposed  by  potassium  hydroxide  alone.  Mercuric  cyanide 
is  so  little  ionized  that  its  conductivity  can  hardly  be  measured;  hence 
it  does  not  give  any  of  the  ordinary  mercury  reactions,  except  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sulphide  (since  the  latter  is  sO  very  insoluble).  This  cyanide 
can  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  compounds  rendered  inactive  because  of 
non-ionization. 

This  low  ionization  also  explains  the  formation  of  mercuric  cyanide 
according  to  the  method  mentioned  above.  When  mercuric  ions  and 
cyanide  ions  are  brought  together,  even  in  extremely  dilute  solution, 
they  must  unite  to  form  Hg(CN),  molecules.  The  union  of  these  ions 
necessitates  the  sending  of  more  of  them  into  solution  by  the  mercuric 
oxide  and  Prussian  blue,  and  so  the  process  goes  on  until  the  formation 
of  mercuric  cyanide  and  ferric  oxide,  FejO,,  b  complete. 

The  mercuric  halides  (especially  corrosive  sublimate)  are  very  strong 
antiaeptica.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  this  respect  also,  they 
become  more  effective  aa  their  ionization  increaaes.  The  chloride  is  a 
more  powerful  antiseptic  than  the  cyanide.  The  addition  of  metal 
cidorides  diminishes  the  ionization  of  sublimate  and  at  the  same  time 
reduces  its  disinfecting  ability. 

The  reason  why  the  mercuric  chloride  for  use  in  sublimate  tablets  ia 
nevertheless  mixed  with  an  excess  of  common  salt  is  partly  that  the  sub- 
limate is  thus  dissolved  more  rapidly  and  also  because  such  solutions 
keep  longer  than  those  of  the  pure  sublimate,  especially  when  prepared 
with  well-water. 

Mercuric  nitrate,  Hg(N03)2,  forms  basic  salts  very  readily;  od 
diluting  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  with  water  there  is  depodted  & 
comf)ound  Hg(N03)2-2HgO-H20,  which  is  converted  into  pure 
mercuric  oxide  by  boiling  with  water.  This  shows  that  the  bivalent 
mercuric  ion,  also  is  very  feebly  basic. 

Hercuric  sulpbate  is  not  soluble  in  water  but  is  converted  by 
the  latter  into  a  basic  salt.  In  the  presence  of  much  water  the 
yellow  compound,  HgS04-2HgO,  is  formed.  With  the  sulphates  of 
the  alkalies  it  forms  double  salts,  e.g.  HgS04-K2SO*-6H30,  which 
are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  double  salts  of  njagnesium 
(5  255),  iron,  etc. 
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Hercnric  sulphide,  HgS,  is  black  whes  precipitated  from  solu- 
tion; on  being  heated  in  the  absence  of  air  it  sublimes  in  dark-red 
crystals,  which  are  similar  to  natural  cinnabar  and  are  used  as  a 
pigment  (wrmiiion). 

This  transformation  to  the  red  modification  also  occurs  when  black 
amorphous  mercuric  sulphide  is  left  in  contact  with  a  solution  of  allcali 
sulphide.  The  black  form  is  more  easily  soluble  than  the  red.  After 
some  time  red  dots  are  seen  in  the  black  mass  and  they  gradually  grow 
till  the  whole  mass  is  red. 


SUMMARY  OF   THE  GROUP. 

275.  Here  again  a  gradual  change  in  the  physical  properties  is 
to  be  seen  as  the  atomic  weight  rises.  The  following  small  table 
presents  a  few  of  the  constants: 


Be 

M, 

Zu 

Cd 

H« 

Atomic  weight 

Specific  gravity 

9.1 

1.64 

>90r 

24.32 
1  75 
>651« 
>Zn 

65.37 

6.9 
418= 
920° 

1 

112.40 

8.Q 
322= 

778" 

1 

200.0 
13.6 

-39.4" 
dOO" 

In  respect  to  chemical  properties  it  should  be  noted  that  all 
of  these  elements  are  bivalent,  except  that  mercury  can  be  con- 
sidered as  univalent  in  its  ous-compounds.  Their  sulphates  unite 
with  those  of  the  alkalies  to  form  double  salts  of  the  same  type, 
RSO<-R2'S04-6H20  {R'  =  K,  Na,  NH*);  the  beryllium  double  salt 
alone  crystallizes  with  3H2O.  The  hydroxides  of  this  group  are 
soluble  in  ammonia  with  the  formation  of  complex  ions,  or  else  they 
yield  insoluble  metal-ammonia  compounds  (Hg). 

The  neutral  salts  have  a  tendency  to  go  over  into  basic  salts. 
This  ia  especially  marked  in  mercurj-;  in  the  case  of  cadmium  it 
IS,  strange  to  say,  very  weak. 

With  the  halogen  compounds  of  the  three  related  metals  Zn, 
Cd  and  Hg  the  electrolytic  dissociation  is  small;  it  decreases  as 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  rises  and  is  veiy  slight  in  the  case 
of  mercury. 
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ELECTROCHEMISTRY. 


376.  As  early  as  the  beginniDg  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Davy  isolated  the  alkali  metals  by  means  of  the  electric  current 
((§223  and  227),  there  was  known  to  be  an  intimate  relation 
between  electrical  and  chemical  phenomena.  Berzelius  even 
went  BO  far  as  to  suppose  that  affinity  could  be  perfectly  explained 
by  assuming  that  the  atoms  are  electrically  charged  and  that  these 
charges  are  the  attractive  or  repellent  forces.  The  galvanic  element 
has  been  for  a  long  time  a  familiar  means  of  converting  chemical 
energy  into  electrical  energy.  However,  it  was  not  until  1889  that 
a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  connection  between  chemical  and 
electrical  phenomena  was  offered;  this  explanation  by  Nernst  is 
not  only  a  very  satisfactory  one,  but  it  also  affords  an  in^ht  Into 
numerous  chemical  phenomena.  The  key  to  the  explanation  is 
the  concept  of  "electrolytic  solution  tension,"  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  a  few  instances  (§§  203  and  268). 

When  a  metal  comes  in  contact  with  the  aqueous  solution  of 
one  of  its  salts  a  difference  in  potential  develops  between  the  two. 
This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  Xernst  as  follows:  Just  as 
a  liquid  continues  to  evaporate  at  its  surface  until  the  pressure  of 
the  vapor  becomes  equal  to  the  vapor  tension  of  the  liquid,  so  a 
salt  must  continue  to  dissolve  in  water  (evaporation  and  solution 
being  analogous  processes)  until  the  osmotic  pressure  of  its  solu- 
tion balances  the  solution  tension  of  the  salt.  Now,  according  to 
Nernst,  every  metal  also  has  a  certain  tendency,  dependent  only 
on  its  chemical  nature,  to  force  its  atoms  into  solution  as  ions. 
This  force,  called  the  electrolytic  solution  tension,  comes  into  action 
when  the  metal  is  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  and  its  strength  is  the 
less,  the  more  cations  of  the  metal  are  already  in  the  solution.  The 
amount  of  cations  sent  into  the  solution  is  very  small,  as  experi- 
ment shows, — so  much  so  that  it  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
usual  chemical  means.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  that  the  solution 
tension  is  low, — on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  often  very  lai^e — 
but  that  an  equilibrium  is  \'ery  soon  reached,  because,  notwith- 
standing the  low  concentration,  of  the  ions,  they  carry  a  verj' 
high  electrical  charge  and  the  negatively  charged  metal  soon 
attracts  its  positive  ions  in  the  solution  with  such  force  that  just 
as  many  ions  are  precipitated  on  the  metal  as  are  sent  out  into  the 
solution.     If  P  represents  the  solution  tension  of  a  metal  and  p 
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the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cations  in  the  solution,  there  are  three 
possibilities  to  be  dbtinguished : 

(1)  P>p.  The  metal  then  behaves  like  a  salt  in  contact 
with  its  own  unsaturated  solution.  It  forces  cations  into  the  solu- 
tion of  the  electrolyte,  so  that  the  solution  becomes  positively 
chai^ied  and  the  metal  has  to  take  on  a  negative  charge.  An 
equilibrium  is  soon  established.  However,  if  the  free  positive  and 
negative  electricities  acquired  by  the  electrolyte  and  the  metal  are 
conducted  away  by  a  connecting  wire  the  metal  will  again  send 
cations  into  the  solution,  and  this  action  will  continue  till  p  reaches 
the  value  of  P. 

(2)  P—p.    There  can  be  no  potential  difference. 

(3)  P<p.  In  this  case  the  metal  corresponds  to  a  salt  intro- 
duced into  its  supersaturated  solution.  Cations  are  now  deposited 
on  the  metal  and  charge  it  positively,  the  electrolyte  becoming 
negative.  Here  also  a  state  of  equilibrium  must  soon  arise  since 
the  negatively  charged  electrolyte  tends  in  turn  to  draw  the  posi- 
tive metal  ions  back  into  solution. 

The  relation  Ijetween  the  potential  difference  E  and  the  mag- 
nitudes P  and  p,  is  expressed  by  Nbrnst  with  the  equation; 

E — ^log,- (1) 

in  which  R  is  the  gas  constant,  T  the  absolute  temperature,  n  the 
valence  of  the  metal  ions  and  log,  the  natural  logarithm. 

If  for  R  in  this  equation  the  value  is  substituted  which  was 
calculated  in  §  34,  £  b  not  obtained  in  volts,  since  electrical  magni- 
tudes are  measured  in  other  units  than  those  there  employed.  In 
tlus  case  we  must  introduce  for  R  the  value  0.860  XlO~*.  If 
Briggs'  logarithms  are  to  be  used,  the  modulus  2.3025  must  also 
be  included.    The  value  of  E  in  volts  then  becomes; 

0.S60X  10-*X2.3025r  log  - 
B= P., 


From  this  equation  it  is  seen  that  E  increases  arithmetically  when 
p  decreases  geometrically.    For  example,  if  the  ionic  concentration 

is  reduced  to  one-tenth,  E  only  increases  by  — X 10-*  volt.   It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  potential  difference  is  not  much  affected  by 
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changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  electrolyte,  even  though  they 
be  quite  large. 

On  bringing  together  two  different  metals  and  their  salt  solu- 
tions an  element,  or  cell,  of  the  Daniell  type  is  obtained  (copper 
in  copper  sulphate  and  zinc  in  zinc  sulphate,  the  two  pairs  separated 
by  a  porous  partition).  The  electromotive  force  of  such  a  cell  is 
found  from  the  difference  of  the  two  values  of  E,  i.e. 


n  \        Pi  Pa/ 


when  both  metals  have  the  valence  n. 

In  such  a  cell  with  closed  circuit  there  are  differences  of  potential  not 
only  between  metal  and  solution  but  also  between  the  two  liquids  and 
between  the  two  metals.  Experience  has  ahown,  however,  that  both 
of  the  latter  are  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  former,  so  that  they 
may  be  disregarded. 

Leaving  the  solution  tensions  Pi  and  P2  out  of  con^deration, 
E  therefore  depends  on  the  values  of  the  osmotic  pressure  pi  and 
P2  of  the  metaJ-ions.    If  pa  can  be  made  extremely  small,  so  that 

log,  —  <  log,  — ,  E  becomes  negative,  i.e.  the   current  must  alter 

Pi  P2 

its  direction.    This  can  be  demonstrated  as  follows: 

In  a  Daniell  cell,  in  which  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  zinp 
iona  (pi)  is  seldom  very  different  from  that  of  the  copper  iona 
(pa),  the  current  goes  from  the  copper  through  the  connecting 
wire  to  the  zinc,  for  the  solution  tension  (Pi)  of  the  zinc  is  much 
larger  than  that  (Pa)  of  the  copper  (see  below).  Now  the  con- 
centration of  the  copper  ions  can  be  made  several  powers  of  ten 
smaller  by  adding  potasslim)  cyanide  to  the  copper  sulphate  solu- 
tion, for  by  this  means  the  very  slightly  ionized  complex  (CuaCy*)" 
is  formed  (!  243).  This  addition  actually  reverses  the  direction  of 
the  current.  Neither  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  by  potassium 
hydroxide  nor  the  precipitation  by  ammonium  sulphide  reduces  the 
concentration  of  the  copper  iona  enough  to  produce  this  effect. 

Since  equation  (2)  can  also  b3  written 

and,  when  pa  =pi,  the  last  expression  becomes  zero,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell  cell  is  mainly  determined 
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by  the  ratio  of  the  solution  tensions  of  the  metals.  A  galvanic 
cell  can  be  regarded  as  a  machine  driven  by  ike  electrolyiic  soluiion 
tensions  of  the  metals. 

The  iDtroductioD  of  this  conception  of  solution  tension  and  the 
ideas  connected  with  it  has  led  to  an  altogether  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  chemical  processes  of  galvanic  ceils,  as  well  as  of  the 
way  in  which  the  current  is  generated  in  them. 

Galvanic  cells  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  reversiUe  and 
noJirreveriihle.  The  Daniell  belongs  to  the  first  class.  It  pro- 
duces a  current  because  the  solution  tension  of  the  zinc  exceeds 
that  of  the  copper.  The  zinc 
Bends  its  positively  chargediona 
into  the  sulphate  solution  and 
itself  becomes  negative.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  copper  ions,  on 
passing  over  into  atoms  and  pre- 
cipitating themselves  on  the 
copper  plate,  transfer  thcirposi- 
tive  charges  to  the  latter,  which 
thus  becomes  the  positive  pole. 
Chemically  the  process  amounts 
to  the  simultaneous  solution  of 
zinc  and'precipitation  of  copper: 

CuSOi  +  Zq = Cu  +  ZnSOi 
or,  in  ions : 

Cu"  +  Zn=Cu  +  Zn-. 

If  a  current  is  sent  through 
the  Daxiell  cell  in  the  opposite 

direction,  ions  will  enter  into  Fia.  69.— Accdmclatoe. 

solution  at  the  copper  plate  be- 
cause the  latter  acquires  a  positive  charge,  and  the  zinc  ions  will 
be  forced  to  deposit  themselves  on  the  zinc,  for  the  reverse  current 
charges  the  zinc  negatively  so  that  it  attracts  the  zinc  ions.  It  is 
therefore  possible  by  passing  a  reverse  current  through  the  cell  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  condition — hence  the  term  "  reversible." 

One  of  the  most  important  styles  of  reversible  batteries  is  the 
accumulator,  or  storage-battery  {Fig.  69).  This  consists  of  a 
glass  jar  in  which  lead  plates  are  suspended  so  that  they  dip 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     These  plates  are  coated   alternately 
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with  lead  peroxide  (positive)  and  lead  sulphate  (negative). 
The  positive  plates  are  all  connected  with  each  other,  aa  are 
also  the  negative  ones,  (From  a  large  number  of  such  cells 
a  battery  is  constructed  by  connecting  the  positive  pole  of 
each  cell  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  adjoining  one.)  If 
a  current  is  passed  throu^  the  system  so  that  it  enters  at  the 
lead  peroxide  plate  and  goes  through  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
other  plate,  lead  peroxide  collects  on  the  positive  plate,  while  on 
the  other,  the  cathode  plate,  the  lead  sulphate  is  converted  into 
spongy  lead.  By  this  process  the  accumulator  is  charged.  There- 
upon, if  the  poles  are  connected  (by  a  wire),  the  opposite  process 
goes  on;  the  lead  peroxide  is  reduced  at  the  one  plate  and  the 
spongy  lead  b  converted  into  lead  sulphate  at  the  other.  During 
the  discharge  the  peroxide  plate  is  again  positive,  the  lead  plate 
negative,  llie  chemical  process  in  the  accumulator  cell  is  there- 
fore expressed  by 

PbOa + Pb +2H2S045=aPbS04+ 2HaO. 

The  generation  of  the  current  has  been  explained  in  varioui 
ways.  One  is  as  follows:  The  lead  peroxide  on  the  anode  plate  has 
a  certain  solution  tension,  and  hence  goes  into  solution  as  nega- 
tively charged  PbOa"  ions.  Thereby  it  of  course  imparts  to  the 
plate  btelf  a  numerically  equivalent  positive  charge.  These 
bivalent  PbOa"  ions  encounter  positively  charged  Pb"  ions  at  the 
cathode  plate,  which  are  being  sent  by  it  into  the  solution;  the 
cathode  plate  charges  itself  negatively  at  the  same  time.  The  two 
sorts  of  ions  now  combine  to  form  electrically  neutral  PbO  mole- 
cules, which  yield  lead  sulphate  with  the  sulphuric  scid  present; 

PbOa"+Pb-=2PbO;  2PbO+2HaS04-2PbS04-h2H20. 

Among  the  non-reversible  cells  are  the  Bdnsen  and 
the  LEcLANCHfe.  A  reverse  current  does  not  restore  these  to 
their  original  condition  and  their  electromotive  forces  E  cannot  be 
calculated  by  the  above  formula;  nevertheless  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  pressure  theory  can  be  applied  to  explun  the  produc- 
tion of  the  galvanic  current  in  these  cells. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Bunsen  cell — an  amalgamated  rino 
plate  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid  and  a  carbon  cylinder  in  nitric  or 
chromic  acid — is  well  known.     From  an  electrochemlc^  staod- 
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point  the  generation  of  hydrogen  from  zinc  and  sulphuiic  acid 
amounts  to  a  transfer  of  the  charges  of  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the 
dilute  acid  to  the  zinc  atoms  and  an  escape  of  hydr<^en  in  the 
form  of  discharged  molecules.  In  the  Bunsen  cell,  however, 
most  of  the  hydrogen  ions  find  an  opportunity  to  give  up  their 
positive  charges  to  the  carbon  cylinder  and  exercise  a  reducing 
action  on  the  nitric  or  chromic  acid.  On  the  other  hand  the  zinc 
plate  sends  positively  charged  sine  ions  into  the  solution  to  the 
same  extent  as  hydrogen  ions  disappear,  the  zinc  plate  itself 
acquiring  a  negative  charge. 

The  Leclanch^  cell  consists  of  a  zinc  bar  in  concentrated 
amtnonium  chloride  solution  and  a  porous  earthenware  cylinder 
immersed  in  the  same  solution  and  containing  some  manganese 
peroxide  and  a  stick  of  carbon  for  conducting  off  the  current. 
Here  again  the  zinc  goes  into  solution: 

Zn + 2NH4a  -  ZnCla  ■  2NH3 + Hj. 

The  hydrogen  ions  discharge  themselves  at  the  carbon  and  reduce 
the  peroxide.  In  this  case  also  the  carbon  is  the  positive,  the  zinc 
the  negative,  pole, 

277.  Just  as  in  galvanic  cells  chemical  energy  is  transformed 
into  electrical  energy,  so  reactions  between  ions  in  general  can 
produce  an  electric  current  if  the  conditions  are  suitable.  A 
few  examples  of  this  may  be 
cited. 

For  these  experiments  a  cell 
devised  byLt'PKE  is  very  satbfac- 
tory  (Fig.  70).  It  consists  of 
two  glass  vessels  Zi  and  Z2,  to  the 
bottoms  of  which  the  platinum 
electrodes  fci  and  ia  are  attached. 
The  vessels  are  connected  by 
means  of  the  wide  siphon  H. 
,  The  wires  A  and  K  lead  to  a  gal- 
vanoscope.  To  show  that  elec- 
trical energy  can  be  obtained  by 

the  oxidation  of  the  stannous  to 
Fio.  70.-L0PSE  Cell.  ^^^    ^^^^^j^    ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^y^_ 

lated  stannous  chloride  solution  (11.2  :  100)  is  mtroduced  into  Zi 
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and  an  acidulated  nonnal  sodium  cUoride  boIuUod  into  Z2;  the 
siphon  also  is  filled  with  the  latter  solution.  As  soon  as  a  few  dropa 
of  chlorine-water  or  a  8<dutioa  of  auric  or  mercuric  chloride  are 
allowed  to  fall  from  a  pipette  upon  the  electrode  {kg)  in  the  salt 
solution,  the  galvanoscope  indicates  a  current  in  the  wire  circuit 
from  KtoA.  Now,  in  order  that  the  bivalent  ion  Sn"  may  become 
quadrivalent  (Sn"")  it  must  acquire  two  more  positive  charges  and 
this  requires  the  addition  of  two  chlorine  ions.  These  are  at  once 
supplied  by  the  mercuric  or  auric  chloride.  The  metallic  ions 
(Hg"  or  Au'")  are  deposited  on  Aj  and  impart  to  the  latter  a  posi- 
tive charge,  which,  if  conducted  by  means  of  the  wire  circuit 
K,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sn"  ions.  If  free  chlorine  is  added,  it 
splits  up  into  ions,  as  a  result  of  which  positive  electricity  is  imparted 
to  k2  and  this  flows  through  the  wire  circuit  back  to  ki  and  raises 
the  potential  of  the  Sn"  ions. 

The  fact  that  electrical  energy  can  be  obtained  by  the  neutral- 
ization of  sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  demonstration  with  the 
same  apparatus.  To  this  end  a  J-normal  sulphuric  acid  h  intro- 
duced into  Z3  and  a  J-normal  potassium  sulphate  solution  into  Zj 
and  the  siphon.  If  a  large  piece  of  palladium  foil  (about  4  sq.  om.) 
tiiat  has  been  saturated  electrolytically  with  hydrogen  is  placed 
on  the  platinum  disk  of  the  electrode  ki  and  touched  for  a  few 
moments  with  a  stick  of  caustic  potash,  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
will  rise  from  the  platinum  plate  of  the  other  electrode  k^  and 
the  needle  of  the  galvanoscope  will  indicate  the  passage  of  a  power- 
ful current  outward  from  fca.  The  hydrogen  of  the  palladixuo 
foil  sends  positive  ions  into  the  solution,  which,  however,  forth- 
with unite  with  the  OH-ions  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  to  form 
neutral  water.  By  the  emission  of  these  positive  ions  ki  acquires 
a  negative  potential,  which  flows  out  through  the  external  circuit 
to  kg.  The  hydrogen  ions  of  the  sulphuric  acid  surrounding  this 
electrode  are  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  discharging  them- 
selves against  this  negative  charge  so  that  hydrogen  is  given  off  in 
the  free  state. 

In  the  combination  of  chlorine  (or  oxygen)  and  hydrogen 
chemical  energy  can  also  be  transformed  into  electricity.  To 
accomplish  this,  two  tubes  sealed  at  the  top  and  fitted  there  with 
platinum  electrodes,  reaching  almost  to  the  open  end  of  the  tubes, 
are  filled,  one  with  hydrogen  and  the  other  with  chlorine  (oxygen) 
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and  inverted  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  connecting  the  electrodes 
by  a  wire  a  strong  current  traversea  the  circuit.  The  gases  ab- 
sorbed in  the  platinum  electrodes  drive  their  iona  into  the  sur- 
rounding liquid,  making  the  H-electrode  negative  and  the  0(0)- 
electrode  positive.  The  iona  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  dissolve 
in  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  however.  This  apparatus  is  called 
Gbove's  gas  battery  and  was  known  long  before  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  it  could  be  given. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  these  various  cells  that  the  Tetcting 
substamxa  are  apart  from  each  other.  In  the  oxidation  of  stan- 
nous chloride  by  mercuric  chloride  the  latter  waa  not  put  in  the 
vessel  with  the  stannous  chloride  but  in  the  other  vessel;  in  the 
precipitation  of  silver  chloride  the  silver  nitrate  was  not  put  with  the 
sodium  chloride  solution  but  with  the  sodium  nitrate  solution,  and 
so  on.  The  reaction  took  place  only  because  one  sort  of  ions 
transferred  their  electrification  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  wire 
circuit  to  the  other  electrode,  where  it  either  converted  atoms  into 
ions  or  raised  existing  ions  to  a  higher  potential  or,  possibly,  changed 
ions  of  oppi^ite  potential  sign  to  neutral  atoms. 

Since  we  know  that  chemical  reactions  can  under  suitable  con- 
ditions produce  an  electric  current,  we  can,  conversely,  regard  the 
existence  of  such  a  current  as  an  indication  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  chemical  reaction.  Cohen  has  made  use  of  this  fact  in  deter- 
mining' electrically  the  transition  points  of  hydrous  salts  and  other 
systems.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  salt  which  loses  its  water 
of  crystallization  at  a  definite  temperature,  e.g.  Glauber's  salt, 
NaaSO^-lOHaO;  thb  has  a  transition  point  at  about  33°,  where 
the  anhydrous  salt  becomes  capable  of  jjermanent  existence. 
Now  it  is  possible  for  the  anhydrous  salt  to  remain  in  contact 
with  its  saturated  solution  in  an  unstable  condition  after  the  system 
has  been  cooled  a  few  degrees  below  33°;  the  reverse  is  also  true  of 
the  hydrous  salt.  Since  these  solutions  are  in  contact  with  different 
solid  phases  (one  with  NazSO* -101120  and  the  other  with  Na2S04) 
they  do  not  have  the  same  concentration;  at  the  transition  point, 
however,  these  concentrations  become  equal,  for  since  both  solid 
phases  are  in  contact  with  the  sohition  in  each  case,  the  solubility 
becomes  the  same.  In  his  electrical  method  Cohen  uses  the 
difference  in  concentration  of  the  solutions  which  are  saturated 
in  respect  to  the  two  solid  phases  to  form  a  galvanic  cell.    This 
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can  be  done  as  follows:  In  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  cylindeis 
A  and  B  (Fig,  71)  there  k  a  little  mercury.  A  platinum  wire  is 
fused  into  each  cylinder  and  the  two  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
metallic  wire.  On  top  of  the  mercury  is  some  insoluble  mercurous 
sulphate;  above  this  in  4  is  a  paste  of  NajSO* ■  lOHaO  and  water, 
in  £  is  a  similar  mixture  of  water  and  No^Ot.  Below  the  transi- 
tion point  the  solution  in  £  is 
in  the  unstable  condition  and 
more  concentrated  than  that 
in  A,  which  is  stable.  The 
result  is  that  sodium  ions  dif- 
fuse through  the  siphon  from 
the  concentrated  to  the  dilute 
solution,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  equivalent  amount  of 
SOi-ions  in  B  combines  with 
part  of  the  mercury  to  form 
mercurous  sulphate,  the  nega- 
tive charge  of  the  sulphate 
ions  being  transferred  to  the 
remaining  mercury.  Thus  an 
electric  current  is  produced 
which  passes  through  the  wire  circuit  from  the  dilute  to  the  con- 
centrated solution.  Its  direction  and  intensity  can  be  determined 
by  inserting  a  galvanometer  in  the  circuit. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  gradually  warmed; 
the  concentrations  in  A  and  B  will  approach  each  other  as  the 
temperature  nears  the  transition  point  and  at  this  point  they  will 
become  equal.  The  intensity  of  the  current  will  therefore  decrease 
steadily  till  the  transition  point  is  reached,  when  it  is  zero.  If 
the  temperature  is  raised  still  higher  the  solution  in  A  will  become 
unstable  and  more  concentrated  than  that  in  B,  which  latter  will 
then  be  the  stable  solution;  as  a  result  the  directio*.  of  the  current 
will  be  reversed.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
transition  point  very  accurately. 

278.  As  was  remarked  in  5  276,  the  electromotive  fnrce  which 
can  be  obtained  from  chemical  reactions  depends  in  large  3>°asure 
on  the  solution  tensions  of  the  metals.    A  knowledge  of  the  lattCT 
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is  therefore  of  very  great  importance.    It  can  be  acquired  with 
the  ud  of  the  equatioD  previously  giveo: 


£:=io- 


2T  , 


E,  the  difference  of  potential  between  a  metal  and  the  aqueous 
solution  of  one  of  its  salts  can  be  measured.  All  the  other  quan- 
tities of  this  equation  are  known  with  the  exception  of  P,  which 
can  therefore  be  calculated,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  following  ex- 
ample: 

The  potential  difference  between  m^nesium  and  the  normal 
solution  (i  mole  per  liter)  of  its  sulphate  was  determined  to  be 
1.22  volte.    The  equation  thus  becomes: 


1.22=10- 


^riogl. 


since  for  magnesium  n-2.  p  is  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  Mg^ 
ions.  On  the  assumption  that  the  salt  is  entirely  split  up  into  ions, 
p  is  22.4  Atm.,  for,  osmotic  pressure  being  equal  to  gas  pressure,  1 
mole  gas  at  0°  and  760  mm.  occupies  a  volume  of  22.4  liters  (j  34); 
hence,  if  the  volume  is  a  liter,  the  pressure  becomes  22.4  Atm. 
Therefore,  at  0°  we  have; 

1.22  -  IO-^X2730og  P-log  22.4), 
or  log  P=43.23,  whence  we  have,  approximately, 
P- 10*3. 
The  following  brief  table  indicates  some  of  the  results  for  different 


M.UL 

VakD». 

So.««.„T». 

Magnedum 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

10" 
KM* 
lO- 
W 
IC 
IVfi 

io-» 

10-* 
lO-"* 
10-" 

Aluminium 

Sickd 

Hyd"**" 

siw^.T:::;:::::: 
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The  above  figures  show  how  enormously  the  solution  tension 
differs  in  different  substances.  For  magnesium  and  zinc  it  is 
many  millions  of  atmospheres,  for  copper,  mercury  (ous)  and 
silver  extremely  small  fractions  of  an  atmosphere.  Despite  the 
comparatively  large  errors  in  the  above  data,  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  potential  difference  between  the  metal  and  its 
salt  solution,  the  order  of  the  decimal  expressing  the  value  of  P 
can  be  accepted  as  reliable  in  each  instance. 

Some  of  these  diferencea  of  potential  beticeen  metals  and  their 
normal  salt  siAulions  are  as  follows: 


MMd. 

Voll. 

Mk              

+  1.22 
+0.798 
+  0.439 
+  0.22 
+0.143 
+  0-063 
+0.045 
-0.043 
-0.049 
-0.129 
-0-277 
-0-606 
-1.027 
-1.048 

AI     

Co 

H         

Hk 

The  algebraic  sign  of  these  differences  of  potential  can  be 
directly  determineii  from  the  solution  tensions.  The  electrolyte 
in  which  zinc  is  immersed  must  assume  a  positive  potential  and 
the  metal  itself  a  negative  potential,  because  no  zinc  solution  can 
be  concentrated  enough  to  hinder  the  emission  of  (positive)  zinc 
ions  by  the  metal.  On  the  other  hand,  copper  must  become  posi- 
tive in  respect  to  a  copper  solution,  for  even  in  the  most  dilute 
solutions  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  copper  ions  is  greater  than 
the  solution  tension  of  the  metal. 

279.  A  knowledge  of  the  electrochemical  series  of  the  metals 
in  electrolytes  is  of  great  practical  value.  Wherever  combinations 
of  various  metals,  alloys,  metallic  crustations,  etc.,  are  exposed  to 
atmospheric  action  there  is  an  opportunity  to  form  cells  of  short 
circuit.  In  general,  the  metal  with  the  greatest  solution  tension 
goes  into  solution  and  the  other  remains  intact.  A  piece  of  gal- 
vanized (zinc-plated)  iron  wire  does  not  rust,  even  in  those  places 
where  the  plate  has  been  worn  off,  as  much  as  if  it  were  not  zino- 
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plated.  The  reverse  phenomenon,  that  tinned  iron  mate  faster 
than  iron  alone,  is  also  due  to  galvanic  causes.  If  our  hypoth- 
esis is  correct  the  atmospheric  moisture  adhering  to  the  metal 
must  act  as  an  electrolyte  with  the  combination  tin-iron  in  such  a 
way  that  iron  becomes  the  dissolving  (negative)  electrode.  Iron 
salts  must  therefore  be  formed  and  then  transformed  into  rust  by 
the  loss  of  carbonic  acid.  The  following  experiment  confirms  this 
view.  Rods  of  iron  and  tin  are  brought  in  contact  by  a  wire  which 
connects  with  a  galvanometer.  If  the  metals  are  dipped  in  water, 
mto  which  air  and  carbonic  acid  are  passed  and  to  which  is  added  a 
trace  of  sodium  chloride  (which  always  floats  in  the  wr  and  is 
washed  down  by  the  rain),  the  needle  ia  deflected.  The  iron  ia 
found  to  be  the  anode,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  a  thin  yellow 
coating  of  rust  is  to  be  observed  on  it.  Sheet  iron  is  timied,  as  is 
well  known,  to  prevent  it  from  rusting  (§  199).  If  the  tin  plating 
is  scratched  off  at  any  place  so  as  to  expose  the  iron,  the  latter  begins 
to  rust  very  rapidly,  more  so  even  than  if  it  were  not  tinned. 
Galvanized  iron,  however,  does  not  show  a  trace  of  rust  where  the 
plating  has  been  damaged. 

a8o.  An  ion  can  only  go  out  of  solution  when  a  force  greater 
than  the  solution  tension  acts  on  it,  just  as  electrically  neutral 
molecules  cannot  crystallize  out  of  a  solution  until  its  osmotic 
pressure  exceeds  that  of  the  saturated  solution.  The  removal  of 
an  ion  can  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  an  electrical  force. 
This  is  the  real  principle  of  electrolysis.  The  separation  of  an 
ion  from  a  solution  thus  requires  a  definite  electromotive  force, 

which  must  be  equivalent  to  10~* —  log  —  (see  above)  and  must 

therefore  be  stronger  as  the  solution  tension  b  greater  and  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  ions  smaller.  But  since  electrolysis  takes 
place  simultaneously  at  both  the  anode  and  the  cathode,  the  total 
force  E  which  is  necessary  for  an  electrolysis  can  be  found  by  taking 
the  sum  of  the  forces  necessary  for  the  separation  of  the  cation  and 
the  separation  of  the  aiuon,  thus: 

E~Ex  +  E3~2xlO-*T(^\og^+l\og^). 

\"1  Pi      "3  P2/ 

Since  it  is  always  the  case  that  various  sorts  of  anions  and  cations 
sae  present  together  in  a  solution,  electrolysis  can  thus  take  place 
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when  E  has  become  large  enough  to  separate  out  one  of  ihe  varie- 
ties of  cations  and  one  of  the  varieties  of  anions  present. 

Tliia  is  the  basis  of  a  method  of  utilizing  various  electromotive 
forces  to  effect  an  electrolytic  separation  of  metals.  It  is  not  the 
current  strength  which  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  electrolytic 
process  (as  was  formerly  supposed),  but  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  electrodes.  A  very  successful  example  of  this  method 
is  the  separation  of  copper  from  zinc.  With  a  current  of  low 
voltage  it  is  possible  to  precipitate  only  the  copper  from  a  solution 
containing  ions  of  both  metals;  if  the  electromotive  force  is  in- 
creased, ^nc  also  is  separated. 

In  many  cases  the  ions  of  the  water  are  more  easily  separated 
out  than  those  of  the  dissolved  electrolyte.  In  the  electrolj-sia  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  for  example,  OH-ions  are  hberated  at  the 
anode  (they  are  at  once  decomposed,  however,  into  water  and 
oxygen);  at  the  cathode  it  is  not  potassium  ions  but  hydrogen 
ions  (in  spite  of  their  extremely  small  concentration)  which  are 
discharged,  since  the  solution  tension  of  hydrogen  is  much  leas 
than  that  of  potassium. 

281,  The  dissociation  tensions  E  for  various  ions  are  ^vcn 
below.    The  figures  are  baaed  on  equivalent  normal  solutions. 

The  dissociation  tension  of  hydrogen  is  fixed  at  zero  in  the 
table.  Inasmuch  as  there  b  always  an  anode  and  a  cathode, 
it  is  possible  to  subtract  from  all  the  values  of  Ei  an  arbitrary  but 
constant  amount  and  add  it  to  the  values  of  E2,  without  affecting 
E('^Ei  +  E2).  The  symbol  O"  represents  a  secondary  ionization 
product  of  the  hydroxyl  ion: 

OH'-0"  +  H', 
the  existence  of  which,  according  to  Nernbt,  we  are  obliged  to 
assume,  although  only  to  an  extremely  small  d^ree. 
Dissociation  TENSiopra. 


E,  (CtiOB.). 

E,  (Anlooa). 

Ag-  -0.771 

I'         -0.620 

Cu"- 0.329 

Br'     -0.993 

H-      0.0 

O"     -1-33 

Pb"  + 0.148 

a'      -1.417 

Cd"+ 0.420 

OH'   -1.67 

Zn-    0.770 

SO,"  -l.fl 

HS0/-2.6 
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These  figures  lead  us  to  imDortant  results.  In  the  first  place 
they  eimble  us  to  know  at  once  the  dissociation  tension  of  any 
combination  of  ions.  Zinc  bromide,  for  instance,  will  leqture 
0.993 +0.770 -1.763  volts  for  ita  electrolysis;  when  the  concen- 
tration of  the  ions  is  normal,  the  elecljolysifi  of  hydrochloric  acid 
will  require  1.417  +  0 -=1.417  volts,  and  so  on.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  it  must  be  easy  to  separate  silver  from  copper  electrolytically, 
since  the  difference  of  their  dissociation  tensions  is  almost  0.5  volt. 
It  also  appears  theoretically  possible  to  separate  electrolytically 
iodine  from  bromine  and  bromine  from  chlorine. 

The  order  of  the  metals  in  the  above  electrochemical  series  is 
the  same  as  that  in  which  one  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion by  the  succeeding  ones.  As  soon  aa  a  trace  of  the  dissolved 
metal  is  deposited  on  the  other  one,  the  two  metals  form  with  the 
liquid  an  element,  which  electrolyzes  the  surrounding  solution. 
The  formula 

n     ^  p 

tells  us,  however,  that  the  values  of  E  depend  not  only  on  the 
solution  tension  but  also  on  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cations. 
Very  decided  changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  salt  solution 
would  make  the  order  of  the  metals  a  difTerent  one.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  a  case  in  which  lead  would  not  be 
precipitated  by  cadmium. 

The  electrochemical  series  of  the  anions  also  brings  out  im- 
portant relations.  Bromine  must  quickly  liberate  iodine  from 
iodide  solutions  and  chlorine  quickly  liberate  bromine  from  bromide 
solutions  because  of  the  marked  difference  in  their  dissociation 
tensions.  We  see,  further,  that  chlorine  must  be  able  to  generate 
oxygen  in  acid  solutions,  but  not  so  with  bromine  or  iodine.  It  is 
also  known,  however,  that  the  generation  of  oxygen  by  chlorine 
proceeds  with  extreme  slowness,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  chlorine  deprives  bromine  of  its  n^ative  charge; 

a2+2Br'-.Bra+2a'. 

Ihis  is  not  aurptising  in  the  light  of  the  above  considerations,  for 
the  chlorine,  in  order  to  enter  the  ionic  condition,  must  make  use 
of  the  ion  O",  of  which  there  is  only  an  extremely  small  amount 
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IKBaent.  The  hydroxyl  ion  OH',  which  is  present  in  relatively 
much  larger  amount  and  which  after  the  loss  of  its  negative 
charge  would  also  yield  a  quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  that  of  the 
chlonne,  holds  its  charge  more  than  0.3  volt  firm^  than  the 
chlorine  ion  in  acid  solution. 

The  application  of  electrolysis  to  commercial  proceases  is 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  substances  concerned  (c/. 
§§  223,  226,  242,  245,  248,  and  elsewhere). 

BORON. 

382.  This  element  occurs  in  nature  as  taatdiu,  HsBC^,  boracUe, 
Mg7Cl2Bi803o,  cohmanile,  CaaBBOn-SHjO,  and  borax,  Na3B407- 
lOHjO.  It  can  be  obtained  in  the  elemental  state  by  the  re- 
duction of  boric  anhydride,  B3O3,  or  borax  by  means  of  magne- 
sium powder.  It  is  prepared  pure  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of 
boron  chloride  and  hydrogen  to  an  arc  discharge  between  two 
boron  or  water-cooled  copper  electrodes,  or  bringing  the  mixture 
in  contact  with  an  electrically  heated  graphite  tube.  The 
element  melts  between  2000°  and  2500°,  but  has  such  a  high  vapor 
tension  that  it  sublimes  rather  easily  as  low  as  1600°.  Its 
hiirdness  (exceeded  only  by  diamond),  combined  with  its  amor- 
phous structure,  constitutes  a  valuable  mechanical  characteristic. 
The  electrical  resistance  decreases  with  rising  temperature  at 
remarkable  rapidity. 

It  dissolves  in  molten  aluminium  and,  on  cooling  the  melt,  the 
compound  AIB12  crystallizes  out.  Boron  takes  fire  in  fluorine  and 
chlorine,  uniting  with  them  directly.  When  ignited  in  the  air 
it  bums  to  the  oxide  B2O3.  At  a  very  high  temperature  it  com- 
bines with  nitrogen  to  form  boron  nitride,  B\.  It  reduces  many 
compounds,  such  as  CuO  and  PbO,  and  decomposes  water  at 
red-heat.  Heating  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  converts  it 
into  boric  acid.  It  is  also  attacked  by  boiling  caustic  alkahes 
{like  aluminium) : 

2B+2KOH+2HzO=2ia03-|-3H2. 

Boron  hydride. — When  boric  anhydride  is  reduced  with  an 
excess  of  magnesium  powder,  magnMium  boride,  MgsBz,  is  formed. 
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The  latter  on  being  added  to  hydrochloric  acid  generates  an  ill- 
smelling  gas  consisting  of  hydrogen  and  a  little  boron  hydride. 
This  gas  mixture  bums  with  a  green  flame. 

Halogen  Compounds, 

Boron  chloride,  BCI3,  can  bo  prepared  by  direct  synthesis, 
but,  better,  by  passing  chlorine  over  boron  carbide.  It  boils 
at  17°.  Its  vapor  density  indicates  the  above  formula.  Water 
breaks  it  up  into  hydrochloric  and  boric  acids;  it  was  with  the 
aid  of  this  reaction  that  the  composition  of  the  compound  was 
detenuined. 

BoroD  fluoride,  BF3,  b  formed,  like  silicon  fluoride  (§  193), 
when  the  oxide  is  warmed  with  a  mixture  of  calcium  fluoride  and 
sulphuric  acid: 

B2O3 + 3Car2 + SHaSOi  -  2BF3 + aCaSO* + 3HaO. 

It  is  a  gas,  of  which  water  dissolves  700-800  volumes.  A  solution 
of  this  concentration  fumes  in  the  air.  On  dilution  boric  acid 
separates  out  after  some  time;  hydrofiuoborie  add,  HFBFa,  is 
left  in  the  solution.  This  acid  cannot  be  isolated  in  the  free  state 
but  various  salts  of  it  are  known.  It  thus  displays  a  very  close 
analogy  to  silicon  fluoride. 


Oxygen  Compounds  of  Boron. 

Boron  oxide,  B^Os,  boric  anhydride,  is  obtuned  as  a  vitreous 
mass  by  igniting  boric  acid.  It  is  very  hygroscopic  and  is  recon- 
verted by  the  absorbed  water  into  boric  acid.  With  hydrofluoric 
acid  it  forms  boron  fluoride.  The  oxide  is  volatile  only  at  elevated 
temperatures. 

283.  Boric  acid,  H3BO3,  is  found  in  the  volcanic  districts 
of  Tuscany,  where  jets  of  stcara  (the  springs  are  called  "  fumaroles  " 
and  the  jets  proper  "  soffioni ")  containing  a  little  boric  acid  issue 
from  the  earth.  The  steam  is  conducted  into  water,  in  which  the 
boric  acid  is  retained.  When  this  liquid  reaches  a  certain  concen- 
tration, it  is  allowed  to  settle,  whereupon  it  is  piped  oS  into  a  verj 
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long,  flat  leaden  pan,  which  is  wanned  to  about  50-60^  by  other 
loffiom.  At  this  temperature  the  boric  acid  volatilizes  but  very 
little  with  steam  and  wheu  the  cOQceotration  has  become  great 
enough  it  crystallizes  out.  It  is  purified  by  converting  it  into 
borax,  which  is  recrystallized  and  then  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  setting  free  boric  acid. 

Considerable  boric  acid  is  also  made  by  decomposing  native 
borates  with  a  strong  mineral  acid. 

The  volatility  of  boric  acid  with  steam  has  for  a  long  time  beeo 
r«^rded  as  an  especially  interesting  phenomenon,  because  the  anhy- 
dride B,0,,  into  which  it  is  readily  converted  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, is  only  volatilized  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  question  there- 
fore arises  as  to  the  particular  compound  in  which  boric  acid  exisia 
in  solutjon  and  the  one  in  which  it  escapes  from  aalution. 

The  first  point  can  be  settled  by  a  determination  of  the  boiling- 
paint  elevation  or  vapor-tendon  lowering  of  boric  add  solutions.  Meas- 
urements of  this  sort  have  shown  that  H,BO,  molecules  exist  in  dilute 
solution.  As  the  solution  becomes  more  concentrated  the  vapor-tension 
lowering  no  longer  corresponds  to  this  formula;  the  decrease  in  the 
lowerii^  indicates  that  the  number  of  molecules  of  dissolved  substance 
has  grown  leas,  i.e.  some  such  change  as  4U,B0,— H^^O^+fiHgO  has 
occurred. 

If  HjBO)  molecules  volatilize  with  the  water,  the  concentrations  of 
boric  acid  in  the  solution  and  in  the  vapor  must,  according  to  Henbt's 
law,  mainttun  a  constant  ratio,  independent  of  the  amount  of  borio 
acid  present.  This  was  found  to  be  true  for  dilute  sdutions  but  not 
for  concentrated  ones,  which  is  in  agreement  with  the  experiments  on 
vapor-tension  lowering,  because  there  also  the  concentraUon  of  the  add 
in  the  vapor  remdn^  proportional  to  its  concentration  In  the  solution. 
It  is  therefore  dem^istrated  that  the  compound  which  escapes  with 
the  steam  is  boric  acid,  HtBOf 

Borio  acid  crystallizes  in  lustrous  laminse,  which  feel  greasy  and 
are  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  (about  3%  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures). This  solution  acts  as  a  weak  antiseptic,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  frequently  used.  At  100°  boric  acid  loses  1  molecule 
HjO,  passing  over  into  metabolic  add,  HBO2.  At  140^  tetraboric 
acid,  H2B4O7  (-4B(OH)3-5H30),  is  formed,  the  sodium  salt  of 
which  is  borax. 

Ho  asita  of  the  normal  boric  acid,  B(0H)8,  are  knowi^  bat 
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metaboric  acid  fonne  several.    They  are  uDstable  and  are  ccmTerted 
by  carbon  dioxide  into  salts  of  tetraboric  acid: 

4NaB03 + CO3  =  NaaB407+  NazCX>8. 

The  bcBt-known  salt  of  boric  acid  is  borax,  Na8B407'12H20, 
often  called  tinkal.  At  pr^ent  most  of  the  borax  on  the  market 
is  made  by  boiling  ademaniie,  Ca2BeOii  •5H2O,  found  in  California, 
or  a  similar  borate,  occurring  in  Chile,  with  soda.  Borax  swells 
greatly  on  heating;  this  is  due  to  the  escape  of  water  of  crystallizar 
tiou  from  the  semi-molten  salt.  On  continued  heating  it  forms  a 
vitreous  mass.  This  glass  has  the  property  of  dissolving  metallic 
oxides,  some  of  which  give  double  borates  of  a  characteristic  color; 
hence  its  use  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  same  property  makes 
it  valuable  in  soldering;  solder  adheres  only  to  the  untar^ 
nisbed  metal,  so  a  little  borax  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  metal 
and  heated  with  the  soldering-iron  in  order  to  remove  the  rust. 
The  dissolving  of  metallic  oxides  is  easily  understood,  when  we 
write  Na2B407  as  2NaB03+B203;  it  is  the  boric  oxide,  B2O3, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  combioii^  with  the  metallic  oxides  to 
fonn  salts. 

Boric  acid  is  a  weak  acid;  its  salts  are  therefore  hydrolyzed 
quite  perceptibly — ^more  so,  of  course,  as  the  dilution  increases. 
This  can  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment  devised  many  years 
ago  by  E08E.  To  a  concentrated  solution  of  borax  some  litmus 
is  added  and  then  acetic  acid  until  the  litmus  is  just  red;  if  the 
liquid  is  then  diluted,  it  turns  blue  because  the  alkali  is  set  free 
and  boric  acid  has  scarcely  any  efTeot  on  litmus. 

Rather  interesting,  also,  is  the  behavior  of  silver  borate,  which 
is  deposited  as  a  white  salt  on  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of 
borax  and  silver  nitrate.  When  dilute  solutions  are  mixed,  how- 
ever, a  precipitate  of  grayish-brown  silver  oxide  is  formed,  tho 
silver  borate  being  almost  completely  hydrolyzed  in  the  dilut** 
solution. 

On  treating  a  mixture  of  boric  acid  and  sodium  peroxida 
with  water  a  perborate  is  formed  and  crj-stals  of  the  composi- 
tion NaB03-4HaO  separate  out.  They  are  stable  when  solid 
but  liberate  oxygen  from  a  warm  solution.  The  solution  con- 
tains hydrogen  peroxide  aUo. 
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284.  This  metal  does  not  occur  native,  but  in  combination  it 
is  found  in  large  quantities  and  very  widely  diffused.  Corundum, 
including  the  precious  stones  sapphire  and  mejitai  ruby  and  the 
natural  abrasive  emery  (all  noted  for  thdr  hardness),  conasts  of 
alumina  AlzOa,  colored  by  traces  of  other  oxides.  BauxUe  is  a 
hydrate  of  aluminium  and  iron.  Chy  and  kaolin  (China  clay)  are 
principally  aluminium  silicate.  Many  other  minerals,  such  as 
feldspar,  mica,  etc.,  contain  it  as  a  base.  A  peculiar  aluminium 
mineral,  cryolite  or  ice  stone,  3NaF-AlFa,  is  found  in  Greenland. 

The  metal  can  be  obtained  from  the  chloride  by  reduction 
with  sodium  but  at  present  it  is  produced  exclusively  by  decom- 
posing aluminium  oxide  with  the  electric  current. 

The  most  important  commercial  process  is  that  of  H.uji 
(invented  independently  in  Europe  by  Heroult).  Alumina  is 
dissolved  in  a  fused  bath  consisting  of  cryolite  or  an  equivalent 
mixture.  The  process  is  carried  out  in  a  large  carbon-lined  pot, 
the  inner  surface  of  which  constitutes  the  cathode.  Carbon  rods 
immersed  in  the  bath  serve  as  anodes.  Fresh  alumina  is  added 
from  time  to  time  and  the  metal  is  drawn  off  at  the  bottom 
periodically.  The  temperature  is  a  little  above  the  melting-point 
of  cryolite.  A  current  of  several  thousand  amperes  and  less  than 
8  volts  maintains  the  liquidity  of  the  bath  as  well  as  efEects  the 
electrolysis. 

The  increased  output  due  to  improved  methods  has  brought 
the  price  of  the  metal  down  from  over  $90  per  pound  in  1856  to 
about  $0.20  at  the  present  time,  and  the  production  is  steadily 
increasing  (34,000,000  lbs.  in  1909). 

Aluminium  is  a  silver)--whitc  metal  of  low  specific  gravity 
(2,oS3).  It  is  rigid  but  verj-  ductile  and  malleable.  It  softens 
at  about  600°,  melts  at  658°,  and  boils  at  about  1800°. 

It  is  jwrmanent  in  the  air,  since  it  soon  becomes  coated  with  a 
firm  thin  layer  of  oxido.  Small  fragpients  bum  with  a  bright 
light  when  heated  in  an  oxygen  atmosphere.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  dilute  nitric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  only  slightly  so 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  readily, 
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as  does  also  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  being  evolved  and  a  I  u  m  i  - 
nates  formed  in  the  latter  case. 

A'ariouB  aUoys  of  tduminium  have  found  a  place  in  the  arts.  Among 
them  mention  may  be  made  of  aluminium  bronse,  which 
consists  of  copper  and  5-12%  aluminium.  It  can  be  easily  cast  and 
lias  a  golden  color  and  lustre.  Its  great  firmness  and  elasticity  render 
it  valuable  for  physical  instruments  (balance  beams)  and  watch  springs. 
New  alloys  of  aluminium  are  being  constantly  brought  oa  the  market: 
there  is  one  n-itfa  magnesium  called  magnaiium  and  another  with  tung- 
sten,  for  example. 

Aluminium  reduces  many  oxides  (Goldschmidt)  with  a  vigor- 
ous evolution  of  heat  (§  293),  The  reduction  proceeds  of  itself 
after  it  has  been  started  at  a  certain  place  in  the  mixture.  For  this 
purpose  a  primer  is  used  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen-producing 
substances,  such  as  KCIO3,  etc,  and  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon, 
which  is  ignited  with  a  match.  The  heat  that  is  thus  evolved  is 
used  to  heat  iron  bolts  to  white-heat  and  also  for  welding  railroatj 
rails,  etc.  The  welding  is  accomplished  by  packing  the  nuls  in  a 
mixture  of  iron  oxide,  sand,  and  aluminium  powder  together 
with  a  special  sort  of  cement  for  making  it  compact.  When 
this  mass  is  ignited  it  continues  to  bum  and  heats  the  rails  to 
glowing. 

An  anuilgam  of  aluminium  is  easily  prepared  by  introducing 
aluminium  filings  into  a  1*^  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  This 
amalgam  decomposes  water  energetically  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, liberating  hydrogen  and  forming  aluminium  hydroxide.  As 
neither  basic  nor  acid  substances  go  into  solution,  it  is  a  neutral 
redudng-agent.  The  cause  of  this  energetic  reaction  is  due  to  the 
^rcumstance  that  the  mercury  hinders  the  formation  of  a  thia 
□rm  coating  of  oxide  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  would 
otherwise  protect  it  from  further  oxidation. 

Compounds  of  Aluminium. 

285,  The  only  known  oxide  of  aluminium  is  alumina,  A^Os, 
which  is  formed  on  heating  aluminium  salts  or  the  hydroxide.  It 
is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  readily  soluble  in  aci<ls;  however, 
after  it  has  been  strongly  ignited  it  is  no  longer  soluble  and  must 
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then  be  disintegrated  by  fusion  with  potaasium  hydroxide  or 
acid  potassium  sulphate.  It  is  found  crystallized  in  nature 
(§  284). 

The  artificial  manufacture  of  rubies  and  sapphires  is  aceompUsbed 
by  fusing  amorphous  Al,Oi  with  lead  oxide  at  bright  red  heat  in  a 
Hessian  crucible.  Lead  aluminate  is  first  formed,  whereupon  the  silica 
of  the  crucible  causes  the  alumina  to  separate  out  in  beautiful  crystals, 
exactly  like  the  natural  gems.  By  adding  a  little  potassium  dichro- 
mate  we  get  crystals  ha^'ing  the  color  of  the  natural  rubies;  sinulatjy, 
the  addition  of  cobalt  oxide  gives  sapphires. 

AluTTiinimn  hydroxide,  Al203-nH20,  is  deposited  as  a  hy- 
drogel  (S  195)  when  a  solution  of  an  aluminium  salt  is  treated 
vrith  ammonia.  In  the  decompoeition  of  the  aluminates  it  is 
obtuned  as  a  white  powder.  A  hydrate  with  a  low  percentage  of 
water,  AI2O3 -21130,  bauxUe,  occurs  in  France  and  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  lai^  deposits.  Aluminium  hydroxide  is 
both  weakly  acidic  and  weakly  basic  in  character.  Its  salts  with 
acids  suffer  partial  hydrolysis  in  aqueous  solution  and  hence  react 
acid  (S  239).  It  dissolves  in  alkalies  to  form  aluminates,  such  as 
AIO2K,  A102Na>  and  AlOsNas,  which  are  deposited  in  the  unor- 
phous  state  when  alcohol  is  added  to  their  aqueous  solutions. 
They  are  decomposed  by  atmospheric  carbonic  acid. 

Alumimum  hydroxide  is  insoluble  in  water  but  dissolves  in 
a  solution  of  aluminium  chloride.  By  subjecting  this  solution 
to  dialysis,  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
(which  is  present  because  of-  hydrolytic  dissociation)  entirely 
and  thus  obtain  a  colloidal  solution  of  the  hydroxide.  Alumin- 
ium hydroxide  does  not  form  salts  with  weak  acids. 

Aluminium  chloride,  AICI3,  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by 
passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  aluminium  filings  in  a  tube 
of  porcelmn  or  glass  and  collecting  the  sublimed  product  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  (see  Fig.  72).  After  the  tube  has  been  heated 
to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  to  start  the  reaction,  no  fmther 
heating  is  required;  however,  it  is  more  practicable  to  continue 
heating  in  order  to  collect  the  chloride  in  the  receiver. 

Aluminium  chloride  is  very  hygroscopic.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion hydrolyzes  so  readily,  depositing  alumina,  that  it  can  only  be 
preserved  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.     Such 
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a  solution  does  not  yield  aluminium  chloride  on  evaporation,  since 
it  decomposes  completely  into  the  hydroxide  and  hydrocliloric 
acid  on  account  of  the  continued  removal  of  the  latter  dissociation 
product.  The  vapor  density  of  the  chloride  up  to  400"  corre- 
sponds to  the  formula  AljOj,  above  760°  to  AlCIg.  With  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  aluminium  chloride  forms 
compounds  such  as  AlCls-KCl,  whose  solutions  can  be  evap- 
orated without  decomposition.    Compounds  such  as  AlCla-PCls, 


Fio.  72.— FBKPiiaATioK  or  Aluuiniuii  CBLORroi. 
AlCIs- 1*003,  etc.,  have  also  been  prepared.  In  oi^nic  chemistry 
anhydrous  aluminium  chloride  is  of  great  value  in  synthetical  work. 
Aluminium  sulphate,  Al2(S04)3'16HaO,ia  obtained  by  treating 
clay  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the  product  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  Aluminium  sulphate  unites  witii 
the  alkali  salts  to  form  double  salts  of  the  general  type: 

R2S04-MS04)3-24H20, 

which  are  known  as  alums.  R  may  be  either  K,  Na,  NH4,  Cs, 
Rb,  Tl,  or  an  organic  base;  R'  may  be  Fe  (ic)  or  Cr,  instead  of  Al. 
The  alums  all  crystallize  in  octahedrons  and  cubes,  which  often 
grow  to  large  dimensions;  they  form  mixed  crystals  readily. 
Ordinary  alum  (potassium  alum)  is  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing 
(^Org.  Chem.,  §  362),  but  it  is  being  gradually  superseded  as  such 
by  aluminium  sulphate  and  sodium  aluminate.  In  the  vicimty  of 
Rome  the  mineral  olunite,  or  alum  atone,  is  found,  whose  com- 
position is  K{A102H2)3(SO*)2;  from  it  a  much  sought  variety  of 
alum  is  made.     Alum  is  also  made  from  cryohte,  etc. 

When  two  salts  combine  we  may  have  one  of  two  results: 
either  the  new  salt  which  b  formed  gives  ions  in  dilute  aqueoua 
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Bolution  that  diSer  from  those  of  the  two  salts,  or  it  gives  the  same 
ions.  A  good  example  of  the  former  case  is  yellow  pniseiate  of 
potash;  it  gives  neither  ferrous  ions  nor  cyanide  ions,  so  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  K4[Fe(CN)e].  Such  salts  are  termed  com- 
plex. The  second  ease  is  illustrated  by  the  alums.  A  dilute 
alum  solution  exhibits  all  the  reactions  which  characterize  its  com- 
ponents and  its  conductivity  is  the  mean  of  the  two  separate  salts  for 
the  same  concentration.  When  the  union  is  of  this  sort  we  have 
what  is  called  a  d  o  u  b  I  e  salt.  Between  the  two  kinds  there  are 
Baits  of  an  mtermediate  nature  which  form  not  only  complex  ions 
but  also  the  original  ions  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  copper- 
ammonia  compounds  (£  244)  behave  in  this  way. 

286,  Aluminium  silicate,  kaolin,  is  formed  in  nature  by  the 
weathering  of  the  numerous  alkali-alumina  double  silicates,  the 
alkali  silicate  being  dissolved  out,  leaving  the  insoluble  aluminium 
silicate.  Gay  is  aluminium  sUicate;  it  is  usually  colored  brown 
by  iron  oxide.  It  is  the  essential  raw  material  of  the  ceramic 
industries,  being  used  both  for  rough  bricks  and  the  finest  chinap 
ware ;  of  course  the  better  grades  require  better  sorts  of  clay.  Bricks 
are  molded  out  of  ferrugmous  and  calcareous  clays  (loam)  and  then 
baked  ("burned,"  or  "fired")  tUl  they  become  firm.  Under  the 
head  of  earthenware,  or  porous  ware  (faience,  majolica,  etc.,  and 
common  crockery)  we  include  all  articles  which  consist  of  burned 
clay  (frequently  mixed  with  quartz),  are  porous  and  display 
an  earthy  fracture  and  which  are  covered  with  a  glaze  of  easily 
fusible  silicates.  The  glaze  is  produced  by  introducing  salt  into 
the  kiln.  The  hot  steam  causes  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  SOI  iuiil  hydroxide,  which  unite  with  the  clay  to  form  sodium 
aluminimn  silicate.  In  porcelain  the  pores  of  the  earthen  mass 
are  completely  filled  with  fused  silicate,  as  a  result  of  the  addition 
of  feldspar  and  quartz  before  the  burning.  The  less  of  such  admix- 
tures is  present  the  more  difficult  the  porcelain  is  to  bum  and  the 
less  sensitive  it  is  to  changes  of  temperature. 

Oay  is  the  most  widely  diffused  refractory  material;  it 
resists  not  only  high  temperatures  and  sudden  changes  of  t&a- 
perature,  but  chemical  action  as  well. 

Ultramarine  is  a  very  beautiful  blue  pigment,  which  is  prepared  arti- 
ficially by  heating  a  mixture  of  clay,  soda,  sulphur  and  wood  charcoal 
in  the  atseace  of  air.     It  occurs  in  nature  as  lapis  lazuli.     It  is  usually 
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regarded  as  a  compound  of  sodium  alununlum  nUcate  mth  pol}rsul- 
phides  of  Bodium.  Tbia  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  attacked  by 
anda  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  disappearanca 
of  the  color,  while  it  is  unaffected  by  alkalies.  It  is  still  uncertala  what 
substance  gives  the  pigment  its  blue  color. 


GALLIUM,  nmnni,  thalliuh. 

187.  The  existence  of  gallium  waa  predicted  by  Mendhleeft  (|  217) 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  germanium.  The  hjrpothetical  ekorolu- 
minium  was  discovered  In  187S  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  in  a  zino 
blende  by  means  of  spectrum  analysis.  Its  spectrum  consists  of  two 
violet  lines.  It  is  a  very  rare  element.  The  metal  is  white,  melts 
as  low  as  30°  and  haa  a  specific  gravity  of  5.9,  It  is  only  superficially 
oxidized  by  tbe  air  and  is  not  attacked  by  wat«r.  Like  aluminium, 
it  is  only  slightly  affected  by  nitric  acid  but  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  well  as  ammonia  and  potassium  hydroxide.  It  forma 
alloys  with  aluminium,  wMch,  when  the  proportion  of  aluminium  i-" 
small,  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  because  of  the  depres^Oi. 
of  tbe  melting-point  of  gallium,  and  it  decomposes  water  almost  as 
readily  as  sodium. 

In  its  compounds,  also,  gallium  displays  much  analogy  with  aluminium. 
The  bydrozide  dissolves  in  alkalies.  The  chloride,  GaCl),  fumes  in  the 
air  like  AICI3  and  its  aqueous  solution  yields  hydrochloric  acid  on  evap* 
oration.  The  sulphatB  ^ves  an  alum,  Ga,(SO<),-(NH,)^Oj-24HjO, 
with  ammonium  sulphate.  Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  gallium 
^nly  from  an  acetic  acid  solution,  in  which  respect  gallium  resembles 
zinc  ((269). 

Indium  haa  already  been  referred  to  in  the  diaouasion  of  the  periodio 
system  (J  216),  ho  that  it  will  be  passed  over  here  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion. It  was  discovered  through  its  spectrum,  a  blue  line.  This  e1e> 
ment,  too,  occurs  very  rarely,  being  found,  in  certain  blendes.  The 
ffl  e  t  a  1  is  white;  m.-pt.,  176°;  ep,  g,,  7.42.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air; 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  it  burns  with  a  blue  Dame  to  the  oxide 
In,Oj.  The  chloride  InCI,  is  hygroscopic;  its  aqueous  solution  does 
not  decompose  on  evaporation.  Tbe  sulphate  forms  an  alum  with 
ammonium  sulphate.     The  hydroxide  dissolves  in  alkalies. 

383.  Thallium  is  the  most  common  of  these  three  elements,  notwith- 
standing it  always  occurs  in  limited  amounts.  It  is  occasionally  found  in 
the  "  Abraum  sails"  camaliite  and  sylvUe  and  frequently  also  in  different 
native  sulphides.  When  the  zinc  blendes  are  roasted  in  sulphuric  acid 
factories  tbe  thallium  goes  off  with  the  fumes  and  settles  in  the  Sue  dust 
and  chamber  mud.     From  these  deposits  it  is  obtwned  by  boiling  with 
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dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitating  with  hydrochloric  (or  better  hydri- 
odic)  acid,  whereupon  the  sparingly  soluble  chloride  (or  iodide)  is 
deposited.  This  element  was  also  discovered  with  the  spectroscope 
(Crookes);    its  spectrum  is  a  bright  green  line. 

Thallium  is  a  soft  metal,  about  like  Bodium,  and  has  a  bluish  color  like 
lead.  Sp.  g.,  11.8;  m.-pt.,  290°.  In  moist  mr  it  oxidizes  very  rapidly 
at  the  surface;  but  it  does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. When  heated  it  burns  with  a  beautiful  green  flame.  Sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it  readily,  but  hydrochloric  acid  acts  very  slowly 
because  of  the  slight  solubility  of  the  chloride. 

There  are  two  sets  of  compounds:  the  IkaUoua  compounds,  derived 
from  the  oxide  T1,0,  and  the  ihailic  compounds,  from  the  oxide  TljOj. 
The  former  resemble  those  of  the  alkalies  and  silver  very  much.  This 
mmilarity  shows  itself,  for  instance,  in  the  solubility  of  the  hydroxide 
and  the  carbonate,  whose  solutions  react  alkaline.  Aloreover,  many 
thallium  salts  are  isomorphous  with  potassium  salts  and,  like  the  latter, 
give  double  salts  with  platinum  chloride,  e.g.  TljPtCle.  Further 
there  is  an  alum  TljSO<-Alj(SOj),-24H,0,  as  well  aa  other  double  sul- 
phates, e.g.  TI^0,-MgS0(-6H,0,  which  are  analc^ous  to  the  corre- 
sponding potassium  douUe  salts.  On  the  other  hand  thallium  resembles 
silver  and  lead  in  the  small  solubility  of  its  halides  (the  iodide  is  the 
least,  and  the  chloride  the  most,  soluble)  and  also  in  respect  to  the 
order  of  solubility  of  these  compounds. 

In  the  thallic  compounds  the  element  is  trivalent,  like  the  other 
elements  of  the  group;  furthermore,  like  the  compounds  of  the  latter, 
the  thailic  compounds  readily  form  complex  salts,  and  undei^  oon- 
siderable  hydrolysis  when  dissolved  in  water. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP. 

289.  The  five  elements  last  considered,  B,  Al,  Ga,  In,  Tl,  form 
a  natural  group,  in  whiah  the  last  three  display  particular  similarity 
to  each  other  in  their  physical  properties.  Something  aDal<%ous 
was  observed  with  copper,  silver  and  gold  in  the  first  group  and 
with  zinc,  cadmium  and  mercury  in  the  second  group.  The  fol- 
lowing table  affords  a  brief  comparison  of  certain  physical  data: 


B 

Al 

Gs 

Id 

■n 

Atomic  weight, 

11.0 
2.45 
3000" 

27.1 
2.58 
658° 

69.9 
5.9 

114.8 
7.4 
176" 

204.0 
II.S 
290" 
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In  the  spectra  of  Ga,  In  and  Tl  it  is  again  noticeable  that  the 
lines  move  towards  the  red  end  as  the  atomic  weight  increases 
(5  265). 

As  to  their  chemical  nature  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  the 
elements  of  this  group  are  trivalent  and  that  the  basicity  of  their 
fncides  increases  with  rising  atomic  weight ;  boron  hydroxide  (boric 
acid)  has  exclusively  acid  properties,  but  the  hydroxides  of  the 
other  elements,  even  Tl^Oifja;  are  also  soluble  in  alltalies.  As 
most  of  the  lower  oxides  of  the  metals  are  more  strongly  basic  than 
the  higher  oxides,  it  is  not  strange  that  thallous  hydroxide  is  a  strong 
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a9o.  In  the  middle  of  the  periodic  tabic  (p.  301)  are  located  a  number 
of  elements,  which  are  classed  under  the  tenn"rMeeartb8."  There  is 
Btill  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  80i>>e  of  them,  particularly  as  to 
their  elemental  nature.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  great  simi- 
larity between  ihe  elements  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  separating 
them.  They  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups ;  the  cerium  group  con- 
taining the  elements  lanthanum,  cerium,  praseodymium,  neodymium 
and  samarium  ;  and  the  yttrium  group  containing  europium,  terbium, 
dysprasium,  holmium,  yttrium,  gadolinium,  erbium,  thulium,  ytter- 
bium, scandium,  and  lutecium. 

These  elements  occur  in  various  rare  minerals  which  have  been  found 
principally  in  Sweden  and  Greenland,  viz.,  cerile,  gadolimte,  eiaxniie, 
orthiie,  etc. 

Since  the  use  of  the  oxides  of  cerium  and  thorium  in  the  incandescent 
gas-light  of  AuES  von  Welsbach  has  created  a  demand  for  them,  minerals 
in  which  the  rare  earths  occur  are  being  ardently  sought.  The  interesting 
fact  has  developed  that  they  are  by  no  means  so  ' '  rare  "  as  was  supposed. 
An  especially  rich  source  of  these  earths  has  Ijeen  found  in  monazHe  sand, 
which  occure  in  rather  large  quantities  in  the  United  States  (production 
900,000  lbs.  annually),  Canada  and  Brazil.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  phos- 
phate of  Ca,  La,  Di,  Y  and  Er,  with  varying  amounla  of  thorium  silicate 
and  thorium  phosphate. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  rare  earths  from  these  minerals  the  latter  are 
powdered  very  finely  and  heated  to  faint-red  heat  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Thus  the  rare  earths  are  changed  into  sulphates  and  the 
silicic  acid  is  converted  into  the  insoluble  condition.  The  sulphates  ere 
then  taken  up  in  ice-water,  in  which  they  dissolve  much  more  readily 
than  in  warm  water  (sinra  a  difficuHly  soluble  hydrate  is  fur.:iedat  a 
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higher  temperature).  From  this  cold  solution  they  can  be  predpitated 
with  oxalic  acid,  their  oxalates  being  shnost  insoluble  even  in  dilute 
acids.  Thus  they  are  freed  from  Ca,  Fe,  etc  The  oxalates  are  then 
converted  into  oxides  by  heating. 

The  separation  of  these  oxides  is  a  more  difficult  task.  Varioua 
methods  are  in  use,  by  which  the  separation  of  the  eerie  earths  is 
fairly  well  accomplished ;  but  for  the  numerous  ytteric  earths  no  suc- 
cessful method  has  yet  been  devised.  Some  of  the  methods  employed 
are  as  fallows:  The  insolubility  of  the  sulphates  of  cerium,  lanthanum 
and  didymium  in  a  saturated  sodium  sulphat«  solution  (by  reason  of 
the  formation  of  double  salts)  is  made  use.  of  to  separate  them  from 
erbium,  ytterbium  and  yttrium.  The  nitrates  of  the  varioua  metals  of 
this  group  differ  markedly  ia  their  stability  on  heating;  hence  another 
method  of  separation  has  been  devised,  by  which  the  nitrates  are  decom- 
posed one  after  another  by  heating  and  those  that  remain  undecom- 
posed  after  each  successive  heating  are  extracted  with  water.  A  third 
method  is  the  fractional  precipitation  of  the  solutions  with  anunoQia. 
Further,  by  fractional  precipitation  with  potassium  chromate  (the 
insoluble  neutral  chromatea  being  deposited),  separations  can  be  accom- 
plished which  are  otherwise  very  difficult. 

Tiie  ytteric  earths  are  separated  after  Urbain  by  mixing  the 
aqueous  solution  of  their  nitrates  with  bismuth  nitrate,  which  ia  iso- 
morphous  iiith  them.  From  this  solution  they  separate  out  as  mixed 
crystals  with  the  bismuth  nitrate,  the  different  kinds  of  mixed  crystals 
having  different  solubilities.  If  a  fractional  crystalli ration  is  con- 
ducted, certain  of  the  rare  earths  accumulate  in  the  first  crystaJliM- 
tions,  others  in  the  last  erystalliiationa,  the  middle  ones  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  bismuth  nitrate. 

Most  of  the  rare  earth  metals  form  only  one  oxide,  having  the 
formula  M,0,;  cerium,  praseodymium  and  neodymium  have  high^ 
oxides  as  well  ;  of  these  CeOi  ia  able  to  form  salts. 

The  l)est  metiiod  of  detecting  tiiese  metals  is  by  spectroscopy. 
The  spectra  of  the  eerie  metals  are  satisfactorily  known  ;  those  of  the 
ytteric  metals  are  not  so  well  known.  Many  of  the  latter  are  characterised 
by  absorption  bands,  thus  dysprosium,  holmiura  and  thulium.  Others, 
like  yttrium  gadolinium  and  ytterbium,  whose  oxides  and  salts  are 
colorless,  do  not  give  an  absorption  spectrum,  but  their  spark  spectrum 
is  characteristic.  The  spectra  of  the  ytteric  earths  display  a  great 
many  lines.  Furthermore,  investigations  of  the  ultraviolet  spectra 
(photographic)  have  furnished  important  information. 

In  addition  to  these  kinds  of  spectra  the  phosphorescence  spectrum 
should  be  mentioned  as  an  important  menus  of  investigation,  especially 
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to  determine  lbe  purity  of  these  eartha.  When  the  earths  are  placed 
in  an  evacuated  tube  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  cathode  rays,  the 
earths  become  luminous,  a  phenomenon  that  is  known  as  cathodic 
phosphorescence.  The  spectrum  of  the  phosphorescence  has  character- 
istic lines.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  perfectly  pure  earths  do  not 
show  the  phoapherescence,  but  that  it  is  caused  by  extremely  slight 
admixtures  of  other  eartha.  The  maximum  influence  is  caused  in  most 
cases  by  an  admixture  of  IHl.T^  The  disappearance  of  the  phosphoi^ 
escence  is  therefore  a.  means  of  telling  when  the  earth  is  pure.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  characteristic  phosphorescence  spectrum 
can  be  used  to  recognize  some  of  the  earths. 

Cerium  occurs  principally  in  eerOe  (as  high  as  60%).  Its  salts  are 
■    colorless  when  pure  and  give  no  absorption  spectrum  (S  263). 

The  metal  looks  like  iron  but  is  soft,  like  lead.  It  oxidizes  slowly 
in  the  air,  becoming  coated  with  a  black  layer.  At  an  elevated  tem- 
perature it  takes  fire.  An  alloy  of  70%  Ce  and  30%  Fc  gives  off  sparks 
when  ft  is  scratched,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  matches. 
It  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  the  cerouB  sails,  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  oxide  CejO,  and  are  colorless,  and  the  eerie  salts,  derivable  from 
CeO,,  which  are  yellow  or  brown.  Cerium  is  thus  quadrivalent  (as  the 
existence  of  the  fluoride  CeF,-H,0  also  indicates)  and  so  belongs  to  the 
fourth  group  of  the  periodic  system.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  an 
alkaline  solution  of  a  cerous  salt  a  yellow  precipitate  of  CeO,  is  obtained. 

Lanthanum  is  only  trivalent.  Its  oxide  LagO,  and  its  salts  are  color- 
less when  pure. 

Didymium  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  element,  but  Auer  von  Wels- 
BACH  succeeded  in  splitting  it  up  into  two  components,  called  prawody- 
minm  and  neodymium.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  maldng  use  of 
the  difference  in  solubility  of  their  potassium  double  sulphates  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate.  The  praseodymium  salts 
are  green  and  give  green  solutions;  the  neodymium  salts  have  an  ame- 
thyst color  and  give  pink  solutions.  The  absorption  spectra  of  the 
two  elements  differ  considerably. 

Scandium  occurs  in  the  mineral  wolframite.  It  is  a  trivaleat  element, 
like  La.  Its  exbtence  was  predicted  by  Mexdel^eff,'  who  called  it 
ekaboTon.  Its  trivalence  places  it  in  the  aluminium  group.  The  hydrox- 
ide Sc(OH),  is  gelatinous,  but  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  alkah.  Pure 
scandium  can  be  prepared  by  way  of  the  sodium  double  carbonate, 
Sc,(CO,),-4Na^O,-6H,0. 

Ytterbium.  —  Tlie  oxide  TiTjiO,  is  the  main  constituent  of  wbia, 
formerly  regarded  as  an  elementary  oxide  (obtained  from  euxeniU  and 
gadolinite),  but  now  known  to  contain  also  the  oxides  of  scandium, 
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yttrium,  erbium,  etc.  Ytterbia  (oxide)  is  obtained  by  fractional  heating 
of  the  nitrate  mixture  (see  above).  The  salts  of  j-tterbium  are  coloriess 
and  give  no  absorption  spectrum.  Aubr  vox  Wblsb.^ch  recently  suc- 
ceeded in  resohing  ytterbium  into  two  elements,  which  he  called  oAfa- 
baranium  (Ad)  and  cassiopeium  (Cp).  He  found  their  atomic  wei^ta 
to  be  Ad-172.90  and  Cp-174.23. 

The  salts  of  Munoiium  are  yellow  and  have  a  characteristic  absorp- 
tion spectrum. 

TITAniDM,  ZIRCOmUlI,  AHD  THORIUK. 

391.  These  uncommon  elements  are  related  to  carbon  and  silicon  in  the 
same  way  as  K,  Rb,  and  Cs  are  to  Li  and  Na,  and  as  Ca,  Sr,  aad  Ba 
are  to  Be  and  Mg.  Titanium  and  zirconium  still  gi^e  acid-forming 
oxides,  while  thorium  forms  only  basic  oxides. 

Titanium  displays  very  close  analog}- to  silicon;  it  frequently  occurs 
with  the  latter,  but  always  in  a  small  amount.  It  is  best  prepared  pure 
by  reducing  TiCl^  with  sodium  in  a  steel  bomb  at  low  red  heat.  Sp.  g,= 
4.50;  m.-pt.-lSOO°-1830°.  The  metal  is  hard  and  tough  in  the  cold, 
but  can  be  worked  on  heating;  it  is  a  good  electrical  conductor.  When 
heated  in  a  current  of  nitrogen  it  bums  quantitatively  to  the  nitride  TiN. 
l^tanium  dioxiile,  TiO,,  occurs  as  mineral  in  three  modifications :  ruliie, 
anatase  and  brookile.  Titanium  chloride,  TiCl,,  is  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  over  the  carbide,  which  is  prepared  in  the  electric  furnace.  TiCI,  is 
liquid  and  fumes  in  the  air  because  of  decomposition  by  atmospheric 
water  into  HCl  and  Ti{OH)..  Titanic  acid,  Ti(OH),.  separates  out  as 
a  white  amorphous  powder  when  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  a 
titanate  is  treated  with  ammonia.  This  action  is  due  to  the  weak 
basic  character  of  ammonia  and  the  weak  acid  nature  of  titanic  acid; 
as  a  result  the  ammonium  titanate  is  completely  hydrolyzed  (}  239). 
Like  silicic  and  stannic  acids,  titanic  acid  readily  forms  poiy-acids 
(}  194).  It  dissolves  in  alkalies  to  form  titanates,  which  are  alao 
obtained  by  fusing  TiO,  with  alkalies.  On  the  other  hand  titanic 
acid  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  it  then  remains  in  solution 
even  when  poured  into  water,  because  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
hinders  hydrolytie  dissociation.  Higher  as  well  as  lower  oxides  of 
titanium  are  known.  The  lemon-yellow  oxide  TiO,  b  formed  on  treat- 
ing the  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  Ti(OH),  with  hydrogen  peroxide  (ff  38). 

Zirconium  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  iircon,  ZrSiO..  It  is  not 
reduced  from  the  oxide  by  aluminium.  It  is  prepared  pure  by  heating 
KiZrF,  withmet  allic  sodium.  Sp.  g.  =6,3.  Small  pieces  bum  bril- 
liantly when  heated  in  the  air.  Moissan  obtained  zirconium  carbide, 
CZr,  from    zircon    directly   by   heating    it  with    sugar   charcoal  in  an 
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electric  furnace  {1000  amp.  and  40  volte)  for  ten  minutes.  The  silicon 
for  the  most  part  volatilizes.  If  the  carbide  is  treated  with  chlorine 
at  dull-red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the  chloride.  Zirconinm  chloride 
behaves  with  water  in  the  same  way  as  TiQ,  and  SnCI,.  The  hydroxide, 
Zr(OH),  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  acid  solutions  as  a  volu- 
minous mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  on  being  fused  with 
the  latter  it  forms  salte  such  as  Na^rOj  and  Na,ZrO„  which  are  decom- 
posable by  water.  The  basic  character  of  the  hydroxide  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  it  gives  a  sulphate,  Zr(SO,),,  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  can  be  recrystaUized  out  of  water,  Zirconia,  ZrO„  emits  a  very 
bright  light  when  heated  strongly. 

Thoritun  is  at  present  obtained  mainly  from  monazite  sand;  it  is 
also  found  in  the  tkariU  of  Arendal.  It  can  be  prepared  by  eloctrolysia 
of  a  solution  of  ThCl,  in  molten  alkali  chloride.  It  melte  above  1700°. 
The  hydroxide  Th(OH),  is  insoluble  in  alkalies.  The  sulphate  cryatal- 
lizes  with  gH,0. 

Thoria  and  ceria  are  the  essential  constituents  of  the  ineaTidescent 
gaslight  of  A.  von  Welsbach.  A  finely  woven  cotton  "mantle"  is 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrates  of  thorium  and  cerium,  in 
which  the  two  are  contained  in  such  a  proportion  that  after  ignition 
the  ash  contains  98-99%  thoria  and  2-1%  ceria.  ^Vhen  this  ashen 
mantle  is  heated  to  incandescence  by  a  Bunsen  burner  it  gives  out  an 
intense  light.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  such  an  ash. 
mantle  emite  only  a  small  proportion  of  red  raj's  and  rays  of  still  greater 
wave-length,  but  mainly  gives  out  rays  of  shorter  wave-length;  hence 
very  little,  if  any,  energy  is  lost  by  the  emission  of  feebly  luminous  rays. 
However,  it  is  found  that  a  mantle  consisting  of  thoria  or  ceria  alone 
or  of  the  two  oxides  in  a  proportion  different  from  the  above  produces 
very  little  hght.  So  tar  as  the  ceria  is  concerned  this  is  due  to  its  being 
present  in  such  an  excess  that  it  cannot  all  be  raised  by  the  flame  to 
full  incandescence.  An  analogous  phenomenon  is  seen  in  an  ordinary 
flame,  which'  when  smoking  (i.e.  when  too  much  carbon  is  present) 
^ves  less  light  than  when  not  smoking.  That  it  is  not  the  thoria  which 
emite  the  light  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  mantle  consisting  chiefly 
of  ceria  and  containing  only  1-2%  of  thoria  produces  very  httle  light. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  in  the  mantle  minute  particles  of  ceria 
are  spread  out  upon  the  very  poor  heat^conductor,  thoria;  thus,  since 
their  mass  is  small,  they  are  able  to  reach  the  high  temperature  at  which 
they  emit  the  desired  bright  light ;  for  the  brightness  of  a  flame  increases 
with  about  the  fifth  power  of  the  temperature. 

Thorium  belongs  to  the  radio-ucti^'e  elements.  When  thorium 
hydroxide  is  dissolved  hi  an  acid  and  reprecipitatcd  with  ammonia,  the 
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intensity  of  radiation  b  only  about  45%  of  the  original  intensity.  If 
the  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  ammonium  Halts  driven  oS  by  igoition, 
a  residue  remains,  too  small  to  weigh;  it  is  thorium  X  and  possesses 
the  remainder  of  the  activity  of  thorium.  The  activity  of  thorium 
increases  again  slowly;  that  of  thorium  X  decreases  and  finally  dis- 
appears. The  half-decay  period  of  the  latter  is  3.64  daj^.  The  acti\'e 
thorium  also  gives  oB  an  emanation;  but,  if  in  a  thorium  salt  solution 
the  thorium  is  separated  from  the  thorium  X  (by  repeated  precipitatkm 
with  ammonia),  the  thorium  is  found  to  have  entirely  lost  its  emanating 
power.  The  thorium  X,  however,  has  strong  emanating  power;  so  we 
conclude  that  the  emanation  is  a  transformation  product  of  thorium  X. 
Between  thorium  X  and  thorium  come  mesothorium  and  radio- 
thorium  as  intermediate  products,  acrarding  to  the  form  of  the  decay 
curve ;  on  the  other  band,  the  emanation  gives  rise  successively  to  thorium 
A,  B,  and  C. 


VAITADinH,  niOBniH  (ColumUnm),  TAVTALDH. 

3gi.  These  rare  elements  are  allied  to  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  in 
their  propertiesand  the  formuheof  their  compounds.  As  in  all  the  other 
groups  the  metallic  character  becortes  more  prominent  as  the  atomic 
weight  increases.  All  three  are  prepared  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  rods  of  thb  oxides  in  a  vacuum. 

Taoadiiun  is  characterized  by  an  abundance  of  compound-types. 
There  are,  for  example,  four  chlorides:  VO,,  VCl,,  VCU  and  VCK.  An 
oxychloride,  VOCli,  also  is  known,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  like 
POCli.  The  highest  oxide,  ViOi,  a  brown  substance,  ie  the  starting-point 
for  most  vanadium  preparations.  It  is  an  acid  anhydride,  forming  salts 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  acids  HiVOi  (ortho-acid)  and  HVOi, 
mctavanadic  acid,  and  is  thus  analogous  to  PtOt. 

Vanadium  occurs  extensively,  though  in  small  quantities.  In  the 
Peruvian  Andes  is  a  lai^  bed  of  patrouite,  a  sulphide,  containing  19  per 
cent  of  vanadium.  The  ore  is  roasted  and  fused  with  caustic  soda  and 
saltjwtrc,  producing  sodium  vanadate,  which  is  eirtract«d  with  water. 
On  saturating  this  solution  with  ammonium  chloride,  ammonium  meta- 
vanadate,  NH,VOj,  separates  out  after  a  while  as  a  sandy  powder.  Heat- 
ing converts  it  into  ViOi.  This  also  serves  aa  the  characteristic  test  for 
vanadic  acid. 

Vanadium  melta  at  about  1680°.  It  is  very  active  chemically,  precip- 
itating many  metals  from  their  salt  solutions.  It  is  finding  various  uses, 
both  as  the  brown  oxido  and  in  bronzes  and  vanadium  ateela.  It  is 
f  oimd  in  meteorites. 
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niobium,  [perhaps  more  justly  called  atlutr^iutril  and  tantalom  form 
volatile  chlorides,  NbCiiand  TaCl„  which  (like  PClt)  ai«  decomposed  by 
water.  Particulariy  characteristic  of  these  elementa  are  their  double 
fluorides,  2KFNbOF,  and2KFTaF,.  The  latter  is  difficultly  soluble, 
the  fonner  readily  soluble,  in  water.  Use  is  made  of  these  com- 
pounds in  separating  the  two  elements.  The  oxides,  Nb,0(  and  Ta,0( 
in  the  presence  of  bases  form  salts  of  niobic  acid,  H|NbO„  and  tantalic 
acid,  H,TaO,.  The  element  niobium  is  prepared  after  the  method  of 
GoLDSCHMiDT,  by  heating  niobium  pentoxide  with  aluminium  filings. 
The  resulting  product  contains  a  good  deal  of  aluminium,  which  can  be 
volatilized  out  by  heating  in  a  vacuum  to  a  high  temperature.  Pure 
niobium,  obtained  in  this  way,  baa  a  specific  gravity  of  12.7  and  melts 
at  about  1950°.  It  is  not  attacked  by  acida  and  bums  only  with  diffi- 
culty in  oxygen. 

Tantalum  is  obtained  by  reducing  its  oxide  with<carfoon  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen.     Its  melting-point  is  2850;t40°. 

CHROMIUM  GROUP. 

Chromium. 

193.  This  element  occurs  principally  in  chromiie,  FeO-CrjOa 
(5  294),  and  less  commonly  in  crocoite,  PbCrO^.  The  former 
serves  exclusively  for  the  preparation  of  chromium  compounds; 
for  this  purpose  it  is  very  finely  powdered  and  fused  with  an  alkali, 
thus  forming  chromates,  which  are  extracted  with  water. 

The  element  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  not 
until  1894  that  it  was  prepared  pure  on  a  large  scale  by  Moissan. 
He  reduced  chromium  oxide,  CrjOs,  with  charcoal  in  the  electric 
fumaee.  An  easier  method  is  that  of  Goldschmidt  {§  284),  by 
which  chromium  oxide  is  reduced  with  aluminium  EUngs.  If  care 
is  taken  to  have  an  excess  of  chromium  oxide  present,  the  metal  is 
obtained  entirely  free  from  aluminium. 

The  metal  thus  obtained  is  lustrous  and  takes  a  polish.  It 
does  not  melt  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  but  is  completely  liquefied 
in  the  electric  furnace.  It  boils  at  2200°.  It  does  not  scratch 
glass  (although  the  carbide  CgCrg  scratches  quartz  and  topaz). 
At  ordinarj'  tt-mppratures  its  behavior  is  that  of  a  precious  metal, 
i.e.,  it  is  not  in  the  least  affected  bj'  the  air. 

Chromium  forms  three  sets  of  compounds,  derived  from 
CrO,  chromous  oxide;  CrjOs,  chromic  oxide;  and  CrOa,  chromic 
anhydride. 
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CHROHODS  COHPOUnDS. 


These  compounds  have  a  very  strong  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen 
and  go  over  into  chromic  compounds;  hence  they  can  only  be  pre- 
Berved  away  from  the  lur.  A  solution  of  the  chroiuous  chloride, 
CrCla,  is  obtained  by  reducing  chromic  chloride,  Cr2Cl8,  with  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  beautiful  blue  color,  which  soon 
turns  to  green  because  of  oxidation.  If  the  solution  of  chromous 
chloride  is  poured  into  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  acetate, 
chromouG  acetate  is  precipitated  as  a  red  crystalline  powder,  which 
is  much  more  permanent  in  the  air  than  the  other  chromium  salts 
and  can  therefore  be  used  for  their  preparation'.  The  hydroxide 
Cr(0H)3  is  yellow. 

CBROMIC  COHPOnilDS. 

294.  Chromic  oxide,  OaOa,  is  formed  by  heating  chromic 
anhydride,  CrOs,  or  ammonium  chromate  (§  105).  It  can  be 
obtained  crystallized  by  passing  chromyl  chloride,  ClrOjCla,  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  The  amorphous  compound  is  green;  the  crystals 
are  black.  After  ignition  it  is  Insoluble  in  acids.  When  fused 
with  silicates  it  colors  the  latter  green,  whence  ita  use  as  a  pigment 
for  coloring  glass  and  chinaware  (chrome  green), 

Gdignet's  green,  a  beautiful  pigment,  is  prepared  by  fusing 
potassium  dichromate  (1  part)  with  boric  acid  (3  parts).  TTie 
potassium  borate  is  dissolved  out  with  water,  leaving  the  coloring 
substance,  CraOa  ^HjO, 

The  hydrogel  of  chromic  oxide,  CrzOa-nHaO,  is  precipitated 
when  a  chromium  salt  is  treated  with  ammonia.  It  is  light  blue 
but  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  or  soda  to  a  green  solution.  On 
boiling  this  solution  a  lower  hydrate  of  another  color  is  deposited. 
The  cause  of  this  precipitation  is  readily  understood,  if  it  is  assumed 
that  the  saturated  solution  of  the  lower  hydrate  contains  less 
chromium  ions  than  that  of  the  higher  hydrate.  The  alkaline 
solution  is  thus  supersaturated  in  respect  to  the  lower  hydrate  and 
the  latter  must  be  dejloBited.  The  solubility  of  chromic  hydroxide 
In  alkalies  shows  its  slightly  acidic  character  ,*  it  can  also  form  salts 
with  other  metals,  most  of  which  salts  are  derived  from  CrO-Oa 
An  example  of  this  type  is  the  mineral  chromite. 

Chromium  hydroxide  is  only  a  weak  base;  it  does  not  form 
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salts  with  weak  adds  9uch  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  etc 
(c/.  §  239). 

Chromium  chloride,  CrClg,  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  chromic  oxide  and  carbon  in  a  current  of  chlorine;  it  then 
sublimes  in  brilliant  violet  crystal-laminEe.  Chromic  chloride  thus 
obtained  dissolves  in  cold  water  very  slowly,  but  if  traces  of 
'chromous  chloride  are  present  it  dissolves  readily.  According  to 
OsTWALD,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a"  catalytic  acceleration  of  the 
velocity  of  solution.  The  resulting  solution  is  green;  on  evapora- 
tion green  deliquescent  crystals  of  the  composition  CrzCla  ■  I2H2O 
separate  out.  These  crystals  are  also  obtained  from  the  solution 
of  the  hydrogel  in  hydrochloric  acid.  At  1200-1300°  the  vapor 
density  corresponds  to  the  formula  CrClg. 

Chromic  sulphate,  Cr2(&04)3,  like  other  chromium  salts 
(nitrate,  chrome  alum,  etc.),  has  the  peculiar  property  of  dissolv- 
ing in  c«Id  water  to  a  violet  solution,  which  turns  green  on  warm- 
ing. On  cooling,  this  green  color  changes  back  to  violet  (rather 
slowly  with  the  sulphate  solution  but  rapidly  with  other  salts). 
On  slowly  evaporating  the  violet  solution  at  room  temperature  the 
salt  crystallizes  out,  the  sulphate,  for  instance,  with  fifteen  molecules 
of  water;  the  green  solution,  however,  yields  only  an  amorphous 
viscid  mass. 

In  investigating  these  phenomena  the  sulphate  solution  has 
been  usually  employed,  since  its  green  modification  can  be  kept 
the  longest.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  process  depends 
on  a  spHtting  off  of  sulphuric  acid  (1  mol.  H2SO4  from  2  mok. 
sulphate)  and  that  green  "  chrom-sulphuric  acids"  are  formed, 
i.e.  substances  with  a  complex  chrom-sulphuric  acid  ion,  since 
they  do  not  give  tests  for  either  chromium  or  sulphuric  acid. 
Thus  only  one-third  of  the  sulphuric  acid  can  be  precipitated  from 
a  green  solution  of  the  sulphate  directly  with  barium  chloride,  or 
in  other  words,  only  a  third  of  the  S04-ion3  of  the  original  violet 
solution  are  still  present.  The  transition  from  the  violet  solution 
to  the  green  can  therefore  be  formulated  in  this  way: 


Only  those  SOi-groups  in  italics  are  precipitated. 
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In  a  moderate  state  of  dilution  these  chrotu-sulphuric  acids  are 
as  strongly  ionized  as  sulphuric  acid  itself. 

An  analogous  behavior  is  shown  by  chronuc  chloride,  CrCla. 
A  violet  solution  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  treating  the  violet  solo* 
tion  of  the  sulphate  with  the  theoretical  amount  of  barium  chloride. 
The  chlorine  can  then  be  completely  precipitated  with  silver 
nitrate  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  solution  ia  boiled  foi 
a  time,  however,  and  then  cooled,  silver  nitrate  will  precipitate 
only  two  of  the  three  chlorine  atoms  directly  under  the  same  con- 
ditions; the  third  must  have  gone  with  chromium  to  form  a  com- 
plex ion. 

Chrome  alum,  K3SC*Cr3{S04)3-24H30,  is  best  prepared  by 
passing  sulphur  dioxide  into  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromato 
containing  free  sulphuric  acid; 

KjCraOr + H2SO4 + SSOs  =  KaSO*  ■  CraCSOOa  +H2O. 

It  can  be  obtuned  in  finely  developed  octahedrons  with  edges 
several  centimeters  in  length.    It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning. 

CHROMA  TES. 
295.  There  are  numerous  salts  of  the  formula  MaCrO^  which 
are  derived  from  the  oxide  CrOg,  chromic  anhydride,  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO3;  but  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  sulphuric  acid  itself,  H2SO4,  is  also  a  stable  compomid, 
chromic  acid,  H2Cr04,  has  not  as  yet  been  isolated.  When  an 
acid  is  added  to  a  chromate  only  the  anhydride  is  obtained;  the 
acid  H2Cr04  breaks  up  forthwith  into  water  and  anhydride.  The 
salts  of  chromic  acid  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 


Chromic  anhydride  is  obtained  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  dichromate;  it  separates  out 
in  the  form  of  long  red  rhombic  needles,  which,  when  freed  from 
all  sulphuric  acid,  do  not  deliquesce  in  the  air.  Iliey  are  readily 
soluble  in  water.  Heating  to  250°  breaks  them  up  into  chromic 
oxide  and  oxygen: 

2Cr03-Cra03+30. 

Chromium  trioxide  is  a  very  powerful  oxidtzing-agent;  its  solu- 
tion cannot  be  filtered  through  paper  because  it  destroys  the  paper 
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by  oxidation.  When  strong  alcohol  is  dropped  on  chromic  anhy- 
dride it  takes  fire,  chromic  oxide  (CraOg)  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  oxidized  to  chlorine  and  water,  sulphur- 
otas  acid  to  sulphuric  acid.  On  passing  dry  anunonia  over  CrOs 
crystals,  the  gas  takes  fire  and  the  oxide  is  reduced.  When  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  oxygen  and  chromium  sulphate. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  reduces  the  aqueous  solution,  sulphur  being 
deposited.  Chromic  anhydride  thus  displays  various  characteristica 
of  peroxides  such  as  PbOg,  Ba02,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  salts  of  chromic  acid,  e.g.  KjCrO^, 
there  are  also  d  i  chromatee,  t  r  i  chromates,  etc.,  which  can  be 
r^arded  as  combinations  of  one  molecule  of  the  neutral  salt  with 
one  or  more  CrOg  molecules: 

KaCrOi+CrOa-KaCrjOT;  K2Cr04  +  2Cr03=K^Cr30io,  etc 


If  i  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  1  molecule  of 
chromate,  the  yellow  color  of  the  chromate  solution  is  changed  to 
the  red  color  of  the  dichromate;  a  Cr04-ion  gives  up  its  electrical 
charge  and  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  free 
acid,  thus  yielding  water  and  forming,  together  with  a  second 
CrO^-ion,  the  red  ion  CtjOt: 

4K'  +  2(^t" + 2H'  +^0*"  -  4K' + OjOt" + HjO + SO*". 

Acid  salts  of  chromic  acid  do  not  exist  on  account  of  this  reducing 
effect  of  the  hydrt^n  ions  on  the  CrOi-ions,  for  which  reason  also 
free  chromic  acid,  HjCrO*,  is  incapable  of  independent  existence. 

Chromic  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  since  its  insoluble  (in  water)  salts, 
e.g.  those  of  barium,  lead  and  silver,  are  readily  dissolved  by 
strong  acids  (§  146). 

Alkali  chromates  are  invariably  obtained  by  fusing  a  chromium 
compound  with  an  alkali  carbonate  and  an  oxidizing-agent.  The 
latter  is  unnecessary  when  the  fused  mass  can  be  brought  sufii- 
wently  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  by  stirring.  Chromite 
is  worked  up  commercially  into  chromates  in  this  way;  it  is  cal- 
dned  with  soda  and  lime  above  1000°  in  a  reverberatory  furnace: 
2Cra03  ■  FeO+ 4Na2CXD3  +  4CaO + 70 

-4Na3Cr04+4CaC03+Fea08. 
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The  resulting  sodium  chromate  is  lixiviated  and  sulphuric  acid 
is  added  to  its  solution;  on'  evaporation  sodium  dichromate, 
Na2Crjj07,  crystallizes  out,  and  this  can  be  converted  into  potassium 
dichromate,  a  well-known  salt,  by  double  decomposition  with 
potassium  chloride. 

The  fusion  is  much  more  readily  accomplished  when  caustic 
potash  (KOH)  is  used  instead  of  soda  (XajCOa),  probably  because 
fused  potassium  hydroxide  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  forms 
the  peroxide,  thus  becoming  a  much  more  active  oxygen-carrier 
than  soda.  Under  these  circumstances  the  oxidation  proceeds 
rapidly  and  completely  as  low  as  500°. 

Potassium  diehromate  finds  frequent  use  as  an  oxidizlng-agent 
in  sulphuric  acid  solution,  being  itself  reduced  to  chromic  sulfdiate; 

K3Cr207+4H2S04  =  K3SOi+Cr2(SO<)3+4H20+30. 

An  important  commercial  task  is  the  regeneration  of  the  chromic  acid 
from  such  a  chromium  sulphate  solution.  The  method  followed  in  the 
factones  at  Hochst,  Germany,  ia  an  electrical  one.  The  solution  b  elec- 
trolyzed  between  lead  electrodes  in  a  vessel  containing  a  diaphragm 
(porous  partition).  By  the  action  of  the  current  chromic  acid  is  formed 
at  the  anode,  while  at  the  cathode  hydrogen  is  evolved.  Besides  thja,  a 
change  occurs  in  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  both  sides  of 
the  diaphragm;  it  becomes  higher  in  the  anode  portion,  and  lower  in 
the  cathode  portion.  The  liquid  oxidized  at  the  anode  can  be  used  for 
oxidizing  purposes  without  any  further  preparation.  The  chromic  acid 
is  again  reduced  to-chromic  oxide,  Crjpj,  and  the  reduced  liquid  is  then 
introduced  into  the  cathode  portion,  while  the  liquid  which  ]n«v)ously 
occupied  that  space,  ia  brought  over  to  the  anode  side  of  the  diaphragm. 
When  the  current  ia  again  turned  on,  the  liquid  at  the  cathode,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  this  second  operation  is  richer  in  sulphuric  acid  than 
the  liquid  at  the  anode,  yields  its  surplua  to  the  cathode  liquid.  In  this 
way  an  accumulation  of  sulphuric  acid  ia  avoided,  and  the  same  liquid 
can  really  be  used  continuously  as  an  oxldizing-agent. 

The  chromates  are  yellow  (except  silver  chromate,  which  is  red) 
and  the  dichromates  are  red.  Lead  chromate,  PbCrOi,  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  is  used  as  a  pigment  {chrome  ydlaw). 

On  heating  potassium  diehromate  with  potassium  chloride  and  sul- 
phuric acid  a  dark-red  liquid  distila  over,  which  has  the  composition 
CrO]C^  and  the  boiling-point  1 17°  and  must  be  con^dered  as  the  chloride 
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of  chromic  add;  it  is  called  chromjl  chloride,  or  chromium  oxychloride: 

K,Cr,0,+4KCl+3H^O,-2CrO,Clj+3K^O«+3HjO. 
Water  breaks  it  up  into  CrOj  and  HCl. 

■^  "OH'  ' 

form  of  salts.    The  potassium  salt,  for  example,  is  obtained  by  heating 
potassium  dichromate  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid: 

K,Cr,0,+2Ha-2GO,<Qg+H,0. 

It  crystallizes  in  red  prisms. 

On  treating  a  chromic  acid  solution  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  excess 
a  beautiful  blue  coloration  appears,  which  la  absorbed  by  ether  on  shak- 
ing. It  is  due  to  a  peichromic  add,  whose  ammonium  salt  NH,Cr<\-  H,C^ 
can  be  isolated  as  a  violet-black  powder  sinular  to  powdered  potassium 
permanganate.  In  concentrated  aqueous  solution  decomposition  soon 
occurs,  the  dicbromate  being  formed  and  oxygen  given  off. 

Holybdenum, 

296.  This  comparatively  rare  element  is  found  in  nature  in 
molybdenite,  MoSa,  and  wuijenile,  FbMo04.  The  former  alone  is 
used  in  preparing  molybdenum  and  its  compounds.  It  is  roasted 
and  so  converted  into  the  trioxide,  M0O3, 

The  element  itself  is  obtained  from  its  oxides  or  chlorides 
by  heating  them  red-hot  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  product 
is  a  steel-gray  powder  which  fuses  with  great  difficulty  to  a  silvery 
metallic  mass.  Sp.  g,  =8.6.  Heating  in  the  air  converts  it  into 
the  trioxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Molybdenum  also  has  recently  found  a  metallur- 
gical use  in  varying  the  properties  of  steel. 

This  element  is  noted  for  the  great  variety  of  its  compounds; 
some  of  the  more  important  ones  may  be  mentioned  here. 

In  addition  to  the  oxides  M02O3  (weakly  basic)  and  M0O2  (in- 
different) there  b  molybdenum  trioxide,  M0O3,  which,  like  CrOs, 
is  an  acid  anhydride.  It  is  a  white  powder  which  turns  yellow  on 
heating.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  With  alkalies  it 
forms  motybdates.  It  has  a  tendency  to  form  p  o  I  y-molyhdaiei 
even  stronger  than  the  similar  tendency  of  chromic  anhydride; 
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ammonium  heptamolybdate,  (NH4)sMo7024-4H30  (derivable  from 
the  acid  7H2Mo04— 4HaO),  commonly  known  as  "ammonium 
molybdate,"  is  a  typical  example.  The  addition  of  a  strong. acid 
to  a  molybdate  solution  precipitates  white,  glistening  crystal^lam- 
inffi  of  molybdic  acid,  H2M0O4,  which  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  acid, 
A  solution  thus  prepared  from  ammonium  molybdate  and  an  excess 
of  nitric  acid  serves  as  a  test-reagent  for  phosphoric  acid,  with 
which  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  of  about  the  composition 
(NH4)3P04l4Mo03+4H2O  on  warming  (c/.  S§  146  and  162). 

Of  the  chlorides  the  compounds  MoClg,  M0CI4,  and  M0CI5  are 
known.  In  the  oxychlorides  M0OCI4  and  M0O2CI2  molybdenum 
can  be  regarded  as  sexivalent. 

The  chloride  MoCl,  does  not  exist  according  to  Mdthmask  (neither 
does  MoO),  but  a  chloride  KlogCl,  is  known. 

A  very  characteristic  test  for  molybdic  acid  (the  most  common 
molybdenum  compound)  is  the  following:  the  substance  is  mixed 
with  line  and  sulphuric  acid;  at  first  a  blue  coloration  (a  molybdate 
of  molybdic  oxide)  appears  but  it  soon  turns  green  and  then  brown. 
This  brown  coloration  is  due  to  a  salt  of  the  oxide  M02O3. 


TOHGSTEH. 

397.  The  minerals  in  which  this  element  chieHy  occurs  are  scheHite, 
CaWO„  wolframite,  QT  wolfram,  {Fe,Mn)WO„  and  hubnerile,  MnWO.. 
The  metal  is  obtained  pure  by  tlie  method  of  Golhschmidt  ( j  2S4),  i.e., 
by  the  reduction  of  pure  tungstic  acid  Rith  aluminium  filinga.  The 
metal  so  obtained  is  very  pure;  ap.  g.,  18.73;  melting-point  somewhat 
above  2800°.  It  is  nialleable  and  scratches  glass.  In  combination  with 
carbon  it  is  very  much  harder.  It  is  very  permanent  in  the  air.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  aqua  regia,  and  hydrofluoric  add  attack 
it  very  slowly,  but  it  mpidly  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and 
nitric  acids.  Fused  caustic  potash  dissolves  it  slowly  with  the  e^-olution 
of  hydrogen.  Tungsten  is  employed  in  the  iron  industry,  since  a  small 
percentage  of  tungsten  increases  the  hardness  of  steel  in  a  marked  degree 
(liaigslen,  or  -wolfram,  steel).  Extremely  fine  wires  of  the  metal  are 
made  use  of  in  some  of  the  newer  incandescent  electric  lights. 

Tungsten,  like  chromium  and  molybdenum,  is  also  characterized  by 
an  abundance  of  com|>ouiid-types.  The  chlorides  WCI„  WCI„  WCI„ 
and  WCl,  are  known  to  exist.     The  lower  ones  are  prepared  from  the 
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hexachloride  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  carboD  dioxide.  The 
hexachloride  itself  is  formed  by  direct  synthesis;  it  is  a  violel>4jlack 
crystalline  substaoce;  water  converts  it  into  the  anhydride,  WO,. 

TtiDgstic  uilifdiide,  WO^  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  hot  solution 
of  a  tungstate  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids  but . 
soluble  in  alkalies.  The  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  cold  solution  of  a 
tunptate  precipitates  tungitic  acid,  W0(0H)4-W(0H),-H,0].  The 
latter  forms  polyacids,  like  chromic  and  molybdic  acids.  Like  molyb<Uc 
acid  also  it  has  the  property  of  uniting  with  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids 
to  form  complex  phoapho-tungstates  and  araeni-tung- 
states . — The  following  is  a  very  characteristic  test  for  tungsUUea:  If 
stannous  chloride  is  added  to  a  tungstate  solution,  a  yellow  precipitate 
(WCV  '^  produced.  On  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  warming, 
a  beautiful  blue  solution  (W,C^  is  obtained. 

URAmUU. 

398.  Ihe  principal  uranium  mineral  is  uraninite,  which  usually  con- 
tains some  iron.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with 
sodium  or  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  chloride  or  by  the  reduction  of  the 
oxide  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace.  It  is  silvery-white  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  18.7.  It  is  much  more  volatile  than  iron  in  the  electric 
furnace.  When  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  it  bums  in  a  current  of 
oxygen  as  low  as  170°.  In  the  same  state  it  decomposes  water  slowly 
at  room  temperature.  When  mtrogen  is  passed  over  uranium  the  two 
elements  combine  readily  at  1000°  to  form  a  yellow  nitride.  Another 
interesting  compound  is  the  carbide  C,U,  (obtained  from  uranium  oxide 
and  charcoal  in  the  electric  furnace),  inasmuch  as  the  addition  of  water 
yields  not  only  methane  but  liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons. 

Uranium  forma  two  seta  of  compounds;  in  the  ous  compounds  it  is 
quadrivalent  (UX,),  in  the  ic  compounds  sexivalent  (UX,).  The  former 
pass  readily  into  the  latter.  The  o.tide  UO,  has  an  exclusively  basic  char- 
acter; it  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  other  oxides  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen.    It  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  metal  itself. 

Dranic  oxide,  TJO3,  is  a  yellow  powder,  prepared  by  heating  the 
nitrate.  The  corresponding  hydroxide,  U{OH)b,  is  not  known,  but  salts 
of  the  compound  U(0H),-2H,0  =UOj(OH)j  with  acids  have  been 
prepared.  Since  the  UOj  group  acta  here  aa  a  bivalent  radical  it  is 
called  uranyl  and  its  salts  uranyl  salta,  e.g.  UOjCXOj);,  uranyl  nitrate, 
crystallizing  with  6HjO  in  beautiful  greenish-yellow  prbma.  Uranium 
trioxide  also  has  somewhat  the  character  of  an  acid  anhydride;  if  caustic 
potash  and  soda  are  added  to  uranyl  salt  solutions  yellow  xiranatet 
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(KjUgO,  and  NagUjO,)  are  precipitated,  wluch  are  soluble  ia  adds, 
Uraninite  can  be  regarded  as  the  uranate  of  uranous  oxide,  U,(^ 
— 2U0j'UC^.  Both  oxides  are  converted  into  this  U,Og  oxide  by  beat- 
iDg  in  the  air.  Uranium  salts  are  used  to  impart  to  glass  a  beautiful 
greenish-yeliow  fluorescence. 

The  detection  of  uranyl  gaits  is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  tbe  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  excess,  which  they  give  with  ammoaium  carixtitata 
and  by  the  reddish-brown  precipitate  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  For 
the  radioactive  properties  of  uranium  see  j  267. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROUP. 

299.  The  elements  chromium,  mdybdemim,  tungsten,  and  vra- 
nium,  in  ponnection  with  sulphur,  constitute  a  natural  group  in  the 
periodic  system.  Particularly  in  the  higher  oxides  there  is  con- 
siderable analogy  with  the  behavior  of  this  metalloid.  Their  acids, 
for  example,  all  have  the  formula  H2RO4,  Moreover  sulphur  also 
has  the  abDity  to  form  polyaeids  (pjTosiilphuric  acid)  although  it 
is  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  firat-named  four  elements.  Several 
of  their  salts  are  isomorphous.  The  strength  of  the  acids  decreases, 
as  in  other  groups,  with  rising  atomic  weight.  Another  character- 
istic of  all  the  elements  of  this  group  is  the  great  abundance  of 
formula  types;  it  is  also  very  noticeable  in  the  case  of  sulphur, 
whose  acids  are  remarkably  numerous.  The  physical  properties  of 
these  elements  have  not  yet  been  fully  determined,  but  a  few  rf 
them  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


- 

M„ 

XJ 

52-0 

6-7 

white 

96.0 

8.8 
white 

184.0 

16.6 

white 

>2800'* 

MAHGANESE. 

300.  This  element  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  Its  most  im- 
portant minerals  are  pi/rolusile,  Mn03,  hausmanntte,  Mn304,  and 
riwdochrosile,  MnCOj. 

The  metal  is  of  minor  importance.  It  is  best  prepared 
by  the  Goldschmidt  method^  i.e.  by  reducing  pyrolusite  with 
aluminium  powder,  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  regulus  of  brilliant 
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lustre.  Sp.  g.  =  7.2-8.0;  in.-pt.-1245'';  b.-pt.  =  1900°.  It  under- 
goes surface  oxidation  readily  in  raoiat  air,  which  gives  the 
regulus  an  iridescence,  and  whe»  finely  divided  decomposes 
boiling  water.     It  dissolvea  in  acids  to  form  manganous  salts. 

Manganese  forms  several  series  of  compounds:  the  manganous 
compounds  of  the  type  MnXg;  the  manganic  compounds,  MnXs; 
manganic  add,  HaMnO*,  which  can  be  derived  from  an  anhydnde 
MnOa;  permanganic  acid,  HMnO*  derivable  from  the  oxide  MnjO?. 
Most  of  the  familiar  salts  of  this  element  are  derived  from  man- 
ganous oxide,  MnO.  This  oxide,  which  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
carbonate  in  the  absence  of  air,  is  an  amorphous  green  powder,  that 
oxidizes  readily  in  the  air  to  the  higher  oxide  Mn304.  Manganous 
hydroxide,  Mn(0H)2,  is  white  when  freshly  precipitated  from  solu- 
tions by  an  alkali  but  soon  turns  brown  in  the  air  because  of  the 
formation  of  manganic  hydroxide,  Mn2(0II)a- 

The  solutions  of  manganous  salts  are  pink  {color  of  the  Mn"- 
ion).  The  chloride,  MnG^,  crystallizes  with  four  molecules  of 
water.  It  can  be  obtained  anhydrous  by  heating  the  double  salt 
MnCla-SNH^Cl  +  HaO,  since  the  hydrochloric  acid  set  free  hinders 
the  hydrolytic  dissociation  of  the  chloride.  The  sulphate,  MnSO*, 
crystallizes  below  6°  with  7H2O,  above  this  temperature  with 
5H3O.  It  forms  double  salts,  such  as  K2S04-MnS04+6H20,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  magnesium  and  iron;  they  are  moreover  isomop- 
phous  with  the  latter, 

Manganous  sulphide,  MnS,  has  a  pinkish-white  color,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  sulphides. 

If  ammonium  chloride  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  manganese 
salt,  no  hydroxide  is  precipitated  by  ammonia;  this  is  analogous 
to  what  is  observed  with  magnesium  (§  254).  The  solution  is, 
however,  readily  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  brown 
manganic  hydroxide  is  deposited. 

The  manganic  ion  Mn'"  is  only  weakly  bade.  Ite  salts  are 
almost  completely  hydrolyzed  in  aqueous  solution.  The  sulphate 
gives  alums  with  caesium  and  rubidium  sulphates,  which  are  also 
very  unstable. 

Manganic  oxide,  MnjOs,  is  obtained  from  any  of  the  other 
oxides  by  heating  in  an  oxygen  current.  Since  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  reacts  with  it,  giving  manganous  sulphate  and  manganese 
dioxide,  the  oxide  MnBOj  is  often  considered  as  MnO-MnOa.    The 
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correeponding  hydroxide  is  Boluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
dark-brown  solution.  It  is  not  certaia  whether  this  eolution  con- 
tains MnsClg  or  M11CI3  and  MnCU;  on  being  warmed  it  gives  off 
chlorine  and  is  then  known  to  contain  the  manganoua  chloride. 

Mangano-manganic  oxide,  MnsO*  or  MtiO-MnaOa,  is  obt^ned 
on  strongly  igniting  the  other  oxides  in  the  air.  It  is  a  brownish- 
red  powder.    When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  chlorine. 

Manganese  di-  (or  per-)  oxide,  Mn02,  the  best-known  man- 
ganese mineral  {pyrolusite),  is  commercially  of  great  importance 
in  the  production  of  chlorine.  In  the  cold  it  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  very  dark  liquid,  probably  containing  the  tetra- 
chloride, and  gives  off  no  chlorine;  when  warmed  it  decomposes 
into  chlorine  and  manganous  chloride  (}  25). 

Since  pyrolusite  is  comparatively  expensive;  various  methods 
have  been  devised  for  reconverting  the  manganous  chloride  into 
the  peroxide.  One  which  is  of  practical  importance  is  the  Weldon 
process.  Anexcessofmilk  of  lime  is  added  to  thechloridesolutioo, 
whereupon  air  is  forced  through  the  warmed  liquid.  The  manganoua 
hydroxide  which  is  precipitated  undergoes  oxidatioa  and  is  con- 
verted into  calcium  manganite,  CaMnOa  (-CaO-MnOg),  which 
settles  down  as  a  black  slimy  mass: 

MnClj + 2CaO + 0  -  CaMnOg + CaCla. 
The  calcium  chloride  solution  is  run  off  and  the  manganite  is  used 
for  generating  chlorine,  ^nce  it  acts  towards  hydrochloric  acid  like 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  manganese  dioxide. 

The  value  of  the  peroxide  depends  on  the  amount  of  chlorine 
it  can  produce  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  to  determine  this, 
the  mineral,  finely  pulverized,  is  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  evolved  chlorine  passed  into  potassium  iodide  solution, 
whereupon  an  equivalent  amount  of  iodine  is  liberated.  This 
iodine  can  be  titrated  with  thiosulphate  (§  93). 

Manganic  add  and  Permanganic  odd. 
301.  When  manganese  compounds  are  fused  with  potassium 
hydroxide  in  the  air  or,  better,  in  the  presence  of  an  oxidizing-agent 
(potassium  nitrate  or  chlorate)  a  green  mass  results,  which  is  dis- 
solved by  cold  water,  forming  a  dark-green  solution.  On  evaporat- 
ing this  solution  in  a  vacuum  dark-green  rhombic  prisms  of  pot&s- 
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Avaa  mangasate,  K3Mn04,  ciystallize  out,  wliicli  have  a  metallic 
lustre  and  are  bomorphous  with  potassium  chromate.  They 
dissolve  in  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide  solutions  without 
change,  but  are  decomposed  by  water  with  the  separation  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  the  formation  of  potassium  permanganate, 
KMn04,  the  latter  giving  the  solution  a  deep  violet  color: 
SKaMnO*  +  3H2O  -  2KMn04+ MnOj  ■  H2O  +  4K0H. 

On  account  of  these  changes  of  color  the  manganate  solution 
received  the  name  chamcdeon  minerale,  from  the  early  chemists. 

Both  in  the  solution  of  a  manganate  and  in  that  of  a  perraan- 
^nate  we  have  the  anion  MnOi;  in  the  former,  however,  it  is 
bivalent,  in  the  latter  univalent.  This  causes  the  difference  in 
the  properties  of  the  two  ions;  the  univalent  ion  MnOi'  is  deep  red 
and  resembles  the  perchloric  acid  ion  in  beliavior,  while  the  bivalent 
Mn04"  is  deep  green  and  displays  analogy  to  the  SO4"  ion  of 
sulphuric  acid-  The  bivalent  ion  Mn04"  is  only  stable  in  ^kaline 
liquids;  it  is  converted  by  water  (more  ea^y  by  acids)  into  the 
univalent  ion: 

3K2Mn04 + 4HN08  -  2KMn04  +MaOa  +  iKNOj +2H3O, 
or,  written  in  ions: 

6K-  +3Mn04"  +4H' + 4NO3'  -  2K 

+2Mn04'+Mn03+4K"  +4NOs'+2HaO. 

The  reaction  obviously  amounts  to  a  formation  of  water  by  the 
four  hydrogen  ions  and  two  oxygen  atoms  which  they  extract  from 
a  bivalent  anion  Mn04",  the  latter  being  reduced  to  MnOa-  Of 
the  four  negative  charges  which  are  required  to  neutralize  the  four 
positive  charges  of  the  hydrogen  ions  two  are  taken  from  this  MnOj 
anion,  which  is  reduced  to  MnOa,  and  the  remaining  two  from  two 
other  bivalent  anions  Mn04",  which  thus  become  univalent.  The 
transformation  of  potassium  manganate  into  the  pennanganate  is 
effected  commercially  by  passing  ozone  into  its  concentrated  solution; 

2K2Mn04+b3  "2KMn04+K20+03. 
The  permanganate  crystallizes  out  of  the  solution  and  the  resulting 
mother-liquor  can  at  once  be  used  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  pyrolusite 
to  prepare  more  manganate. 

Potassium  pennanganate,  KMn04,  crystallizes  in  beautiful 
glistening  greenish-black  prisms  of  the  rhombic  system,  which 
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dUsolve  readily  in  water,  forming  a  deep-violet  liquid,  "niis  salt 
is  isoraorphous  with  potassium  perchlorate.  All  solutions  of  pei^ 
manganates  display  the  same  absorption  spectrum,  viz.,  five  dark 
bands  in  the  yellow  and  green,  no  matter  wiiat  the  base  is.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  the  ion  Mn04'  is  really  the  coloring-agent.' 

The  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  acts  as  a  powerful 
oxidizing-agent;  in  acid  solutions  two  KMnO«  molecules  yield 
five  oxygen  atoms: 

2KMn04+  SHaSO^  -  KaSO* + 2MnS04 + SHjO + 50. 
The  process  may  be  regarded  as  a  transformation  of  the  anhydride 
of  permanganic  acid,  Mn207C-2HMn04-H20),  into  two  mole- 
cules of  basic  oxide,   MnO,  and  five  at<Hns  of  oxygen;     thus: 
Mn207-2MnO+50. 

In  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  however,  two  KMn04  molecules 
yield  only  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  manganese  peroxide  being 
deposited  at  the  same  time  (transformation  of  MngOr  into 
2Mn02+30): 

2KMn04 + HaO -2Mn02+ 2K0H + 30. 

Since  in  oxidations  with  potassium  permanganate  in  acid  solu- 
tion the  deep  color  of  the  permanganate  is  replaced  by  the  veiy 
faint  color  of  manganous  sulphate,  many  substances  can  be  titrated 
with  potassium  permanganate  in  acid  solution  without  an  indi- 
cator. Ferrous  sulphate  is  oxidized  to  ferric  sulphate;  oxalic 
acid  goes  over  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water;  nitrous  acid  in  very 
dilute  solutions  is  converted  into  nitric  acid  (5  126) ;  from  hydrogen 
peroxide  water  and  oxygen  gas  are  formed.  All  these  reactions 
proceed  quickly  and  quantitatively  at  ordinary  temperatures  so 
that  they  are  suitable  for  titration. 

Permanganic  acid  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution;  however,  its 
uliydrlde,  MiijO^,  can  be  obtained.  It  is  prepared  by  carefully  treat- 
ing dry  permanganate  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  vota- 
tile,  brownish-green,  oily  liqiud,  wh(He  vapor  explodes  ea^y,  yielding 
oxygen  and  manganese  dioxide. 

Manganese  occupies  an  isolated  position  in  the  periodic  s^tem. 
No  elements  are  known  which  are  related  to  it  as  the  elements 
Mo,  W  and  U  are  to  chromiimi.  Moreover,  only  in  its  highest 
stage  of  oxidation,  permanganic  acid,  does  it  display  analogy  with 
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the  corresponding  chlorine  compound,  HCIO^.    The  salta  of  both 
acids  are  isomorphous  and  both  are  powerful  oxidizlng-agents. 

IRON. 

363.  Iron  is  the  most  useful  metal,  and  is  therefore  prepared 
commercially  on  an  enormous  scale  (approximately  50,000,000 
metric  tons  a  year).  It  occurs  only  rarely  Tiafiue,  e.g.  in  meteoric 
rocks.  In  the  form  of  oxides,  sulphides  and  silicates  it  is  widely 
diffused  in  nature  and  is  found  in  very  large  quantities.  The 
most  important  minerals  for  the  iron  industry  are  magnetite. 
Feadk.  hematite,  f^gOk,  and  niAfiriff.,  FeHO^.  The  pyrUes  {F^z, 
etc.)  are  worked  up  into  iron  after  they  have  been  roasted  in  the 
sulphuric  acid  factories. 

The  metallurgy  of  iron  is  theoretically  very  simple;  it  is  based 
on  the  ability  of  carbon  to  reduce  the  oxides  of  iron  to  the  metal 
at  an  elevated  temperature.  This  process  (smelting)  is  car- 
ried out  in  blastfurnaces. 

The  iron  ore  is  first  roasted  (calcined)  to  remove  volatile 
substances  (H2O,  CO2,  S,  As,  etc.)  and  loosen  up  the  mineral. 
Then  it  is  crushed  and  mixed  with  a  slag-forming  substance 
(fiux,  see  §  242),  according  to  the  grade  of  the  ore.  If  the  gangue, 
or  earthy  matrix,  contains  much  silica  or  alumina,  limestone  or 
dolomite  is  employed  as  the  fluxing-agent,  but  ores  rich  in  lime 
or  magnesia  are  mixed  with  quartz  or  aluminous  ore  to  effect  the 
necessary  fusion  and  formation  of  slag  (silicates  of  Al,  Mg  and  Ca), 

The  blast  furnace,  previously  warmed  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture or  already  in  operation,  is  charged  from  above  with  alternate 
layers  of  coke  and  the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux,  both  being  intro- 
duced in  "rounds,"  or  "charges,"  of  definite  weight.  (Sometimes 
charcoal oranthraciteisused  as  fuel.)  The  modern  furnaces  (Fig. 
73)  are  built  of  fire-brick  encased  in  iron  and  are  of  much  lighter 
construction  than  those  formerly  used.  They  vary  greatly  in  size 
but  consist  mainly  of  a  long  shaft  tapering  towards  both  ends. 
In  order  to  utilize  the  escaping  hot  gases  (CO,  etc.)  an  apparatus 
("cup  and  cone")  is  fitted  on  the  top  to  conduct  them  off  and 
also  allow  the  introduction  of  the  charge.  The  air  necessary  for 
the  process  is  forced  in,  hot,  through  pipes  (twyers)  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  furnace.    The  burning  coke  produces  carbon  monoxide, 
vAneh  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore: 

Fe203 + SCO  -  2re + 3CO2. 

The  reduced  iron  sinks  downward  and  conies  in  contact  with 
carbon  at  a  high  temperature;   as  a  result  some  of  the  carbon ij 


Fn.  73. — Bust  Formacb. 

dissolved  by  it  and  its  melting-point  considerably  d^ressed. 
When  a  definite  stage  is  reached  the  fused  iron  is  drawn  off  below. 
It  is  protected  from  atmospheric  oxidation  by  the  slag  floating 
on  it. 
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The  attempt  to  extract  iron  from  its  ores  by  electrical  heating 
has  met  with  euccess.  Stassano  calculates  od  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  of  the  ore  the  additions  which  will  be  necessary  to  yield 
a  slag  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  composition  Si03+4  Base,  com- 
presses the  finely  powdered  materia!  to  briquetts  with  the  aid  of 
tar  in  hydraulic  presses,  and  smelts  it  in  a  specially  constructed 
arc  furnace. 

303.  It  was  stated  above  that  the  waste  furnace-gasea  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbon  monoxide;  therefore  a  large  amount  of  heat 
ia  lost,  which  could  be  utilized  by  burning  the  monoxide  to  dioxide. 
Supposing  that  this  incomplete  reaction  was  due  to  an  incomplete  con- 
tact of  carbon  monoxide  and  ferric  oxide,  manufacturers  increased  the 
dimensions  of  the  blast  furnaces,  particularly  in  England  and  America,  a 
height  of  thirty  meters  being  not  uncommon.  The  ratJo  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide to  the  dioxide  in  the  escaping  gases  was  not  affected  however;  it 
was  thus  demonstrated  by  very  expensive  experience  that  the  reduction 
of  ferric  oxide  by  carbon  monoxide  has  a  limit.  A  study  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  equilibrium  would  have  led  to  this  conclusion  much  mor» 
quickly  and  above  all  much  less  expensively.     These  laws  teach  us  that: 

1 ,  In  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  by  carbon  monoxide  an  equilibriun^ 
is  eatablished  between  this  action  and  the  oxidation  of  iron  by  carbon 
dioxide. 

Fe,0,+3COpi2Fe+3COy 


2.  The  ratio  CO:COi  must  be  independent  of  the  pressure,  since  do 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  takes  place  (f  51). 

3.  This  ratio  varies  only  slightly  ^ith  the  temperature,  since  very 
little  heat  is  generated  in  the  reaction. 

An  experimental  investigation  conducted  at  a  few  different  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  would  have  sufficed  to  determine  the  ratio  CO;CO^ 
The  result,  when  compared  with  the  ratio  CO:CC^  of  the  waste  gases, 
would  thus  have  shown  that  Uttle  could  be  gained  by  an  increase  of  the 
furnace  dimensions.  This  illustrates  in  a  very  striking  way  the  value  of 
phyacal  chemistry  for  industrial  processes. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  utilize  the  waste  gases  in  other  ways, 
such  as  by  burning  them  under  the  boilers  of  steam  enpnea  or  in  wind 
heaters  (for  heating  the  blast  air,  or  "wind").  In  recent  years  it  has 
been  found  that  greater  efficiency  is  attained  by  using  the  hot  wast^ 
gases  directly  in  gas  engines  for  motive-power. 
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304.  The  properties  of  iron  are  influenced  in  great  meSBure 
by  the  slight  admixtures  which  it  contains,  particularly  by  the 
carbon.  The  percentage  of  carbon  forms  the  ordinary  basis  of 
classification  of  the  different  grades  of  iron  under  the  heads,  pig 
iron  and  malleable  iron;  however,  in  the  industrial  world  this 
classification  is  not  always  adhered  to. 

Pig  iron,  or  cast  iron,  contains  2.3-5.1%  carbon.  It  fuses  veiy 
easily  but  there  is  no  previous  softening;  hence  it  is  not  malleable. 
It  is  brittle.  Pig  iron  is  the  direct  product  of  the  blast  furnaces 
and  the  iron  is  therefore  mixed  with  small  amounts  of  silicon,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  etc.  The  presence  of  manganese  makes  it  coarsely 
crystalline  and  it  is  then  known  as  tjnegel-eiaen.  This  is  utilized 
mainly  for  steel. 

Refined  iron,  containing  less  than  2.3%  carbon,  is  harder  to 
fuse,  but  is  extensible  and  malleable,  and  the  more  so  the  less  the 
impurities.  If  the  carbon  amounts  to  2.3-0.5%,  the  iron  can  be 
hardened;  in  this  manner  tteel  is  obtained.  If  there  is  less  than 
0.5%  carbon,  it  can  no  longer  be  hardened;  this  is  wrought  iron. 
It  is  obvious  that  between  these  main  varieties  there  are  numerous 
intermediate  sorts,  which  are  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  iminense  commercial  importance  of  the  iron-carbon  syBt«m  has  led 
to  exteonve  investigations  regardin);  it,  notwithstanding  that  such  investiga- 
tions are  attended  by  great  experimental  difficulties,  partly  because  of  the 
very  high  temperatures  involved.  Because  of  these  difficulties  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactoiy  representation  of  the  equilibrium 
conditions  concerned.  Bakhuis  Roozeboom,  Chabpv,  Robert-Aostbn  and 
others  have  succeeded  in  working  out  the  accompanying  graphic  representa- 
tirai  which  indicHtes  the  behavior  of  the  system  in  the  main  at  least.  To 
appreciate  this  diagram  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  know  a  few  general 
facta  regarding  the  components  that  are  now  regarded  as  existing  in  the 
iron-carbon  system.  Distinction  ia  made  between:  1.  ferrUe,  or  ebaa- 
ically  pure  iron  (pure  wrought  iron);  2.  marten»iit  (steel),  a  solid  solutiMi 
of  carbon  in  iron.  It  is  so  regarded  because  microscopic  studies  have  shown 
that  martensite  is  always  homogeneous  in  spite  of  its  chanpng  carbon 
content,  which  may  be  as  high  as  2%.  3.  cementite  (the  commercial  white 
cast  iron),  an  iron-carbon  compound  of  the  formula  FcjC;  and  4.  perlitei 
carboniferous  iron  (0.85%),  that  is  seen  under  a  high-power  microscope  to  be 
heterogeneous  and  is  regarded  as  a  eutectic  mixture  of  ferrite  and 
cementite. 

The  solidification  curve  of  a  binary  system  (j  237)  does  not  take  a  nor- 
mal course  in  the  iron-carbon  system.    Three  circumstances  cunplicate  the 
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Bituatim.  The  first  is  that  puie  mm  does  not  separate  out  of  the  molten 
mass,  but  that  ve  obtain  the  solid  sdution  martensite.  The  second  ia  that 
changes  continue  to  occur  in  the  cooling  maea  after  complete  solidification; 
the  third  that  other  substances  separate  out  with  very  slow  cooling  than 
with  quick  cooling. 

We  may  consider  first  the  case  of  slow  cooling,  where  the  equiUbria  that 
establish  themselves  between  solid  and  Uquid  phases  are  presumably  stable: 
Let  us  assume  that  we  have  liquid  iron  with  a  carbon  content  below  4.3%. 
On  coding  the  liquid  the  iron  begins  to  solidify  at  a  definite  temperature  (the 
point  Ci  in  Fig.  74);    however,  it  is  not  pure  iron,  but  a  solid  solution  of 
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Fia.  74. — Iron-Carbon  Ststbm. 

carbon  in  iron  that  separates  out;  its  composition  is  shown  in  the  diagram 
by  the  point  d,.  If  the  carbon  content  of  the  fused  iron  ia  a  different  one, 
we  have  separating  out  at  c,,  for  example,  the  solid  substance,  whose  com- 
position ia  again  ^ven  by  the  point  d,.  Thus  for  every  solidification  point 
of  the  curve  AC  we  can  find  a  point  d,.  rf,,  etc.,  that  gives  the  composition 
of  the  solid  substance  which  bepns  to  separate  out.  The  curve  AD  m 
the  geometrical  locus  of  these  points.  If,  therefore,  a  horizontal  line  is 
drawn  through  the  triangle  ADC,  the  point  c  gives  the  composition  of  the 
liquid  solution  which  solidifies  at  the  corresponding  definite  temperatiire 
(indicated  by  the  ordinate}  and  the  point  d  the  composition  of  the  solid 
solution  which  begins  to  separate  out  at  that  temperature.  At  C  the  eutectic 
point  ia  reached.  Along  CB  graphite  separates  out;  at  C  itself  a  mixture 
of  graphite  and  martensite,  the  composition  being  given  by  D.  The  point 
C  is  at  1130°  and  4.3%  of  carlKin.  The  martentite  formed  at  this  tem- 
perature contains  2%  of  carbon. 
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Below  DC  all  ia  solid ;  but,  as  we  have  already  expUiued,  changes  crai- 
tinue  to  occur  in  the  solid  mass.  For  example,  if  martenrnte  is  heated,  it 
breaks  up  with  the  foiroation  of  graphite.  The  curve  DE  represents  the 
change  of  composition  of  the  solid  solution  with  falling  temperature  or,  in 
other  words,  it  represents  the  equilibrium  between  graphite  and  the  mixed 
crystals  (solid  solution)  at  different  temperatures.  Around  E,  where  the 
temperature  has  reached  about  700°,  the  martensitc  contains  only  about 
0.83%  carbon.     At  the  point  E  the  formation  of  ferrite  begins. 

Finally,  the  curve  £(7  indicates  the  compodtion  of  the  solid  solutions 
from  which  ferrit«  separates  out.  Hence,  if  the  martensite  contains  less 
than  O.S5%  of  carbon,  fenite  ia  deposited  along  EO,  exactly  as  ice  separates 
out  of  a  dilute  salt  solution  with  falling  temperature. 

If  the  cooling  is  sudden,  other  phases  are  formed,  the  limits  of  which 
are  repicsented  in  the  figure  by  — lines,  which  are  readily  under- 
stood. Instead  of  the  euteetic  point  C,  at  which  graphite  and  martensite 
separate  out,  we  have  a  euteetic  pomt  at  C„  very  close  to  C,  where  cementite, 
Fe,C,  separates  out  with  the  martensite.  Further,  the  line  C,E,  represents 
the  equilibrium  between  cementite  and  the  mixed  crystals  (martienate). 
At  £,  fenite  is  formed  together  with  cementit«,  Martensite  changes  over 
at  this  temperature  into  a  euteetic  mixture  of  these  last  two  substances,  wliich 
has  the  fine  conglomerate  structure  so  characteristic  of  eutectica  and  is  known 

as  "perlite."     Although  this  whole  system  shown  by lines  is  meta- 

stable,  it  can  exist  for  an  indefinite  period  at  ordinary  temperatures  because 
of  the  reduction  of  the  velocitiea  of  reactions  which  might  restore  the  stable 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  with  slow  cooling  martenute  entirely 
disappears.  If  the  cooling  is  rapid,  however,  as  in  the  hardening  of  steel, 
mart«ndte  can  be  brought  to  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  even  though 
it  is  in  a  metastabte  condition;  its  transfonnatiim  velocity  is  then  extremely 
small.  If  the  hardened  steel  is  reheated,  it  changes  over  partially  into  the 
soft  conglomerate  of  fenite  and  cementite;  this  is  what  takes  place  in  the 
"  tempering  "  of  steel. 

Small  admixtures  of  other  eiementa  have  an  effect  on  the 
properties  of  iron  equally  as  great  as  that  of  carbon.  The  presence 
of  siticim  has  about  the  same  effect  as  that  of  carbon,  but  it  is 
less  intense.  Sulphur  even  in  a  small  amount  renders  the  iron 
brittle  when  hot  and,  therefore,  useless  for  forging.  On  this 
account  sulphurous  ores  as  such  are  unsuitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  Phosphorus  makes  the  iron  brittle  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  effect  of  these  admixtures  b  strongly  modified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  others. 

305.  From  the  crude  pig  iron,  the  direct  product  of  the  blast 
furnace,  the  other  varieties  of  iron  are  prepared.     For  thb  purpose 
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it  mufit  be  freed  from  silicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  as  well 
as  from  a  large  portion  of  its  carbon.  The  most  important  procesB 
for  accomplishing  this  commercially  is  the  Bessemer  process.  The 
pig  iron  is  fused  and  run  into  a  pear-shaped  ap[>aratus,  or  con- 
verter (Fig.  75),  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  holes  through  which 
air  is  blown  in.  Thus  by  the  oxidation  of  silicon,  manganese 
and  a  little  iron  and  without  the  use  of  fuel  the  temperature  la 
raised  high  enough  to  effect  the  burning  of  the  carbon.  The  Be&- 
SEUER  process  is  easier  controlled  if  the  elimination  of  carbon  is. 
continued  past  the  steel  stage  and  until  molten  wrought  Iron  is 
formed,  whereupon  enough  carboniferous  iron  is  added  to  furnish 


FlO.    75. COSVERTER. 

steel  with  the  desire<l  percentage  of  carbon.     At  the  completion 
of  the  process  the  converter  is  emptied  by  tipping. 

In  some  European  mills  a  basic  converter  lining  containing  an  excess 
of  lime  and  magnesia  is  used.  The  phosphorus  in  the  ore  combines  with 
the  bases  to  form  phosphates,  which  enter  the  slag,  and  this  so-called 
"Thomas-slag"  is  used  in  large  quantities  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  only  successful  rival  of  the  Bessemer  process  ia  the 
Siemens,  or  open-hmrth,  process.  By  employing  a  special  furnace 
and  gaseous  fuel  a  mixture  of  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron  (together 
with  some  iron  ore)  in  the  proper  proportions  can  be  fused  together 
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80  as  to  produce  a  very  good  st«el.     A  basic  lining  can  also  be 
used  with  this  process. 

The  increased  demand  for  special  steels,  where  physical  and 
chemical  conditions  have  to  be  regulated  carefully,  has  given 
greater  significance  to  the  old  crucible  process,  the  steel  being 
made  in  graphite  crucibles  in  a  laboratory  manner  but  on  about 
ten  times  the  laborator>-  scale.  Recently  electric  furnaces  of  the 
arc  and  induction  type  have  been  found  ver^'  successful  in  pro- 
ducing ''  crucible "  steel  and  with  much  less  labor  than  the 


Pia.  76. — Herodlt  Fornace. 

crucible  procosa  requires.  The  cradle-shaped  Heroult  furnace 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  combined  end-view  and  vertical 
section  (Fig.  76).  M  is  the  molten  metal,  S  the  slag,  and  E 
one  of  the  carbon  electrodes;  B  is  brick  lining  and  L  a  layer 
of  magnesium  silicate.  As  the  resistance  of  the  metal  is  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  slag  and  the  air,  most  of  the  heat 
is  generated  at  the  surface,  where  the  chemical  action  goes  oa 
between  the  slag  and  the  metal.  The  furnace  is  eventually 
emptied  by  rocking  forward. 

Steel,   however  made,   is  a  very   complex  alloy,   containing 
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carbon  and  manganese,  0.10-1.50%;  ailicon  0.02-0.25%,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  0.01-0.10%;  and  possibly  copper,  arsenic,  alu- 
minium, oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  cyanides,  and  is  capable,  as  has 
been  explained,  of  containing  the  iron  and  carbon  in  various 
combinations.  Steel  of  the  above  description  is  "  ordinary " 
atec!.  Recently  a  large  market  has  developed  for  "  special " 
steels,  having  new  qualities,  especially  with  respect  to  hardness 
and  brittleness,  and  seiring  new  purposes,  notably  in  tools, 
militarj'  materials  and  materials  of  construction.  They  may  be 
produced  by  (1)  changing  the  physico-chemical  character  with 
respect  to  the  iron-carbon  system,  (2)  removing  harmful  occluded 
gases,  (3)  combining  other  elements  chemically  with  iron  or  carbon 
or  both,  and  (4)  adding  other  elements  to  form  isomorphous 
solutions  with  iron.  Steel  becomes  very  hard  and  brittle,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  suddenly  cooled  from  a  high  temperature. 
If,  however,  it  b  then  heated  for  a  definite  period  and  allowed 
to  cool  slowly,  it  becomes  more  or  less  tempered  according  to  the 
temperature,  i.e.,  it  can  be  made  to  have  any  desired  hardness 
and  elasticity  (within  certain  limits). 

Of  the  special  alloy  steels  the  nickel  steels,  chrome-nickel 
steels  and  chrome-vanadium  steels  seem  to  be  most  important. 
The  maximum  hardness  of  steel  is  reached  when  it  contains 
1-2%  carbon;  if,  however,  some  manganese  (up  to  8%)  or  chro- 
mium (up  to  1%)  is  added,  a  much  harder  modification  of  steel 
is  produced.  The  addition  of  nickel  gives  a  tougher  steel,  which 
is  especially  valuable  for  armor  plate.  Tungsten  {cf.  §  297)  and 
molybdenum  are  also  added  for  different  purposes.  In  any 
case,  however,  a  careful  heat  treatment  is  essential  to  develop 
the  desired  properties. 

The  production  of  wrought  iron  from  pig  iron  is  usually  accomplished 
by  the  puddling  process.  Pig  iron  is  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
lined  with  iron  ore  (oxide) ;  the  carbon  and  also  the  silicon  arc  oxidized 
(and  80  removed)  partly  by  the  action  of  the  air,  but  mainly  by  that 
of  the  ore,  which  is  stirred  in  with  the  metal.  The  violent  reaction 
due  to  escaping  carbon  monoxide  gives  the  process  the  name  of  "pig- 
boiling."  The  iron  is  then  allowed  to  become  pasty,  when  it  is 
worked  up  into  large  masses  (blooms),  which  are  removed  and  ham- 
mered and  rolled.  The  cinder  is  thus  squeezed  out  and  the  iron  is 
formed  into  bars. 
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CkemicaUy  pure  iron  is  obtained  electrolytically  and  by  reduc- 
ing the  oxide  or  chloride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  If  the  reduc- 
tion takes  place  at  a  low  temperature,  the  resulting  iron  powder  is 
pyrophoric  (§  203).  It  is  a  ailvery-white,  lustrous  metai  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  7.84  and  a  melting-point  aa  high  as  1520*.  It 
boils  at  2450°.  It  is  the  moat  magnetic  of  the  metals;  pure  iron 
and  wrought  iron  can  be  magnetized  only  temporarily;  steel, 
however,  permanently.  Iron  is  permanent  in  dry  air  or  in  water 
free  from  air  (COj).  In  moist  air  it  rusts  rapidly  {§  279),  forming 
ferric  hydroxide;  as  the  rust  does  not  form  a  compact  film,  it 
keeps  on  forming. 

The  rusUng  of  iron  is  greatly  retarded  by  contact  with  water  contain- 
ing a  little  alkali  or  salts  of  alkaline  reaction.  In  a  soda  solution,  for 
instance,  iron  remtuos  bright.  The  rusting  of  iron  in  contact  mth 
water  can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  water 
endeavors  to  form  hydroxyl  ions  with  the  hydrogen  ions.  In  order  to 
compensate  their  negative  potential  the  iron  sends  its  pomtive  ions  into 
the  solution;  in  a.  short  time  the  solubility  product  of  fenio  hydroxide 
is  reached  and  the  latter  is  deposited;   in  other  words,  the  iron  rusts. 

Now,  if  hydroxyl  ions  are  previously  introduced  into  the  liquid  by 
the  addition  of  a  base  or  a  salt  of  alkaline  reaction,  the  ionization  of  the 
water  is  diminished  so  much  that  the  oxygen  can  find  almost  no  hydro- 
gen ions  with  which  to  form  hydroxyl  ions;  therefore  the  iron  does  not 
send  any  more  ions  ({{^76  and  277)  into  the  solution  and  rusting  ia 
greatly  retarded. 

Iron  disscdves  readily  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  At  red-heat  it  decomposes  water,  but 
the  oxide  is  also  reduced  by  hydrogen,  so  that  aa  equilibrium 
results: 

3Fe + 4HaOf:*Fe304 + 4H3. 

In  nitric  acid  (not  too  concentrated)  iron  dissolves  readily  with 
the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  NO,  but  if  the  iron  is  first  dipped 
in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  then  rinsed  off  it  becomes  indif- 
ferent to  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  This  so-called  "passivity" 
of  iron  is  probably  caused  by  a  very  thin  coating  of  oxide. 

Iron  forms  two  sets  of  salts,  the  ferroua  and  the  ferric. 
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Ferrous  Compounds. 

306.  In  the  ferrous  condition  iron  haa  only  basic  properties. 

Ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  is  obtained  by  reducing  ferric  oxide  with 
carbon  monoxide.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  oxidizes  easily 
on  warmbg.  Ferrous  hydroxide,  Fe(0H)2,  is  precipitated  from 
ferrous  salt  solutions  as  a  pale  green  gelatinous  Bubstance  by  the 
addition  of  an  alkali;  it  oxidizes  very  rapidly  in  the  air  to  ferric 
hydroxide. 

Ferrous  chloride,  FeCl^,  is  formed  on  dissolving  iron  in  hydro- 
chloric acid;  it  crystallizes  from  this  solution  in  green  monocUnic 
prisms  ocmtaining  four  molecules  of  water.  The  anhydrous  salt 
is  obtained  as  a  white  sublimate  when  iron  is  heated  in  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas.  With  potassium  chloride  and  ammonium  chlo- 
ride  ferrous  chloride  forms  well  crystallized  double  salts,  e.g. 
Fea2-2KCl+2HaO. 

Ferrous  sulphate,  FeSOi+THaO  (green  vitriol,  copperas),  is  the 
most  familiar  ferrous  salt.  It  is  prepared  commercially,  princi- 
pally by  dissolving  up  the  waste  metal  of  steel-wire  factories  in 
sulphuric  acid,  but  abo  by  partially  roasting  pyrite,  whereby  fer- 
rous sulphide,  FeS,  is  formed;  the  latter  is  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
when  it  oxidizes  gradually  to  ferrous  sulphate,  which  can  be  dis- 
solved out.  It  crystallizes  in  large,  bright  green,  monocUnic  prisms, 
which  effloresce  slightly  and  at  the  same  time  become  coated  with 
a  brown  layer  of  basic  ferric  sulphate.  The  double  salts  such  as 
FeS04-(NH4)2S04+6H20,  Mohh's  saU,  are  not  so  liable  to  oxi- 
dation; for  this  reason  use  is  frequently  made  of  Mohh's  salt 
to  standardise  permanganate  solutions  (§  301),  Iron  vitriol  has 
numerous  uses,  e.g.  for  making  ink,  in  dyeing,  as  a  disinfectant 
(it  absorbs  both  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  is  there- 
fore used  to  dispel  bad  odors),  etc.,  etc. 

Ferrous  carboiute  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water  containing 
oarbcmic  acid  and  is  therefore  often  present  in  natural  waters 
{§  17).  The  basic  carbonate  which  is  precipitated  from  a  ferrous 
solutitKi  by  sods  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air  to  ferric  hydroxide. 
The  latter  is  also  deposited  from  chalybeate  waters  on  standing  in 
the  air  for  a  time.  Ferrous  carbonate  is  only  known  as  a  minera] 
(aiderite,  j  302). 
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Ferric  Compounds. 

307.  The  ferric  ion  has  only  very  slightly  basic  properties. 
Feme  ealts  of  weak  acids,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  do  not  exist.  In 
aqueous  solution  most  of  the  ferric  salts,  even  those  of  strong 
acids,  are  partially  hydrolyzed.  For  that  reason  they  are  brown- 
ish-red, since  this  is  the  color  of  ferric  hydroxide  in  colloidal  solu- 
tion. On  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  this 
color  disappears,  because  there  is  no  longer  any  hydrolysis.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  ferric  ion  itself  in  aqueous  solution  is  only 
slightly  colored.  The  ferric  salts  are  readily  converted  into  ferrous 
salts  by  reducing-agents. 

Ferric  oxide,  Fe^Os,  iron  sesquioxide,  is  formed  on  heating 
various  iron  compounds  in  the  air  and  is  manufactured  by  igniting 
green  vitriol  (§  79).  It  is  a  dark-red  powder  and  finds  use  as  a 
pigment  {colcothar)  and  in  polishing  glass,  etc. 

Ferric  hydroxide  separates  out  as  a  reddish-brown  hydrt^l, 
FeuOg-t-nHaO,  when  a  ferric  salt  solution  is  treated  with  an 
alkali.  The  freshly  precipitated  hydrogel  dissolves  in  a  solution  . 
of  ferric  chloride  or  acetate.  If  this  solution  is  dialyzed,  a  pure 
colloidal  scdution  of  the  hydroxide  is  finally  obtained;  from  this 
the  hydr<%el  is  reprecipitated  by  a  small  amount  of  alkali  or 
acid. 

Ferrous  ferric  oxide,  Fe304,  also  called  ferroeo-ferric  oxide  or 
magnetic  iron  oxide,  occurs  in  nature  as  magjidite.  It  is  produced 
by  heating  iron  in  steam  (§  305). 

Ferric  chloride  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  mto  a  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  chloride.  It  crystallizes  at  different  temperatures 
with  different  amounts  of  water,  being  an  example  of  the  case 
described  on  p.  341.  On  heating  the  salt  hydrochloric  acid  escapes 
with  the  water  of  crystallization.  Anhydrous  ferric  chloride  can 
be  prepared  by  heating  iron  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine. 

Between  320"  and  440°  the  vapor  density  is  approximately  that 
calculated  for  FeaClo;  between  750°  and  1050°  it  falls  to  half, 
indicating  a  splitting  off  of  chlorine  or  a  dissociation  into  2FeCl3. 

The  reddish-brown  color  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  un-ionized  FeClg  molecules,  for  the  salt 
has  this  same  color  when  dissolved  in  ether,  in  which  no  ioniza- 
tion occurs.     In  part,  also,  this  color  comes  from  ferric  hydroxide. 
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which  is  formed  by  hydrolytic  dissociation.  This  dissociation 
increases  on  wanning  the  dilute  aqueous  solution,  for  a  very  dilute, 
almost  colorless  solution  of  ferric  chloride  turns  reddish-brown  on 
boiling.  When  cooled  the  liquid  gradually  resumes  its  original 
color. 

Ferric  sulphate,  obtained  by  dissolving  ferric  oxide  in  Bulphuria 
acid,  forms  alums,  e.g.  potassium  iron  alum,  KgS04-Fe3(S04)8+ 
24H2O. 

When  a  ferrous  salt  is  converted  into  a  ferric  salt  in  aqueous 
solution  the  bivalent  ferrous  ion  b  transformed  into  a  trivalent 
ferric  ion.  The  oxygen  required  for  the  conversion  serves  to 
oxidize  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  acid  (which  must  be  added)  to 
water,  whereupon  these  hydrogen  ions  surrender  their  charge  to 
the  iron  ions: 


Inversely,  the  reduction  of  ferric  sails  to  ferrous  salts  can  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  every  ferric  ion  gives  up  a  third  of  ita 
charge  to  another  atom  and  thus  makes  the  latter  an  ion  or  neu- 
tralizes its  charge. 

Salts  of  iron  are  also  known  which  are  derived  from  the  hypothetical 
oxide  FeO,.  They  are  obtMned  by  heating  iron  filings  with  saltpetre  or 
passing  chlorine  into  an  alkaline  suspensiou  of  the  ferric  oxide  hydrogel. 
From  such  solutions  poturium  ferrate,  K,Fe04,  crystallizes  out  in  dark- 
red  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  chromate  and  sulphate  of  potasKum. 
These  crystals  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  bat  their  d^k-red  solution 
Boon  decomposes  with  the  separation  o(  ferric  hydroxide  and  oxygen 
gas.    1^  free  ferric  acid  is  unknown. 

308.  Iron  unites  with  cyanogen  to  fwm  complex  and 
unusually  stable  anions,  viz.,  the  jerrocyanic  ion  tFe(CN)8]""  and 
the  ferricyanic  ion  [Fe(CN}6]"'.  Their  best-known  salts  are  potas- 
«um  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6-3H30,  and  potassium  ferricyanide. 
K3Fe(CN)6,  the  yellow  and  red  prussiates  of  potash, 
respectively.  The  ionization  of  the  complex  ions  themselves  is  so 
slight  that  they  give  none  of  the  ordinary  reactions  for  iron. 

For  the  commercial  manufaduTe  of  yellow  -prussiate  of  potaah 
two  processes  are  used:  In  the  first,  animal  refuse  (e.g.  blood) 
is  charred,  yielding  a  black,  highly  nitrogenous  mass.    This  ia 
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ignited  with  potash  and  iroD  filings.  After  cooling,  hot  water  is 
added  and  the  mixture  filtered;  from  this  filtrate  the  yellow 
pnissiate  crystallizes  out  on  standing.  This  salt  is  not  formed 
until  the  ignited  mass  is  treated  with  water,  for  yellow  pnissiate  is 
decomposed  by  heat  and  cannot  therefore  be  present  in  the  ignited 
mass.  The  latter  probably  contains  potassium  cyanide,  iron  and 
iron  sulphide  (animal  refuse  always  contains  sulphur  compounded. 
Tbeee  substances  can  interact  according  to  the  equations: 

6KCN+FeS-K4Fe(CN)6+KaS;  - 

2KCN+Fe+H20-FeCCN)2+2KOH+H,j 

Fe(CN)2+4KCN  =  K4Fe{CN)«, 

The  second  process  is  employed  in  illuminating-gas  factories, 
for  the  unpurified  gas  contains  a  little  cyanogen  and  prussic  acid. 
After  being  freed  from  tar  and  <unmonia  it  is  passed  through  a 
washer  (scrubber)  containing  a  solution  of  potash  in  which  ferrous 
carbonate  (ferrous  sulphate+potaselum  carbonate)  is  suspended. 
The  following  reactions,  among  others,  are  known  to  go  on  here: 
reC03+2HCNi^Fe(CN)2+H20+COa; 
K2CO3 + 2HCNi=t2KCN  +  H2O  +  CO2. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  reactions  are  revereible,  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  can  be  quantitatively  fixed  in  this  way,  because  the 
ferrous  cyanide  and  potassium  cyanide  interact  to  form  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  which  is  but  very  slightly  affected  by  carbon  dioxide. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN')a  ■  3H2O,  forms  large  sulphur- 
colored  crystals.  Its  three  molecules  of  water  can  be  expelled  by 
gently  warming,  whereupon  the  salt  is  left  as  a  white  powder.  It 
is  not  poisonous.  With  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  produces  prussic 
acid  on  warming;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
carbon  monoxide. 

The  free  ferrocyanic  acid,  H*Fe(CN)8,  separates  out  as  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  when  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  pre- 
cipitate soon  turns  blue  in  the  air  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
Prussian  blue  (and  partial  decomjiosition  as  well).  A'arious  salts 
of  this  acid  have  characteristic  colors  and  are  insoluble;  hence 
potassium  ferrocyanide  finds  use  in  analysis.     It  is  an  interesting 
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fact  that  this  compound  of  iron  can  serve  as  a  distinguishing 
reagent  for  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds.  The  ferrous  salt  of 
ferrocyanic  acid  ia  white,  but  in  the  presence  of  air  it  passes  rapidly- 
over  into  the  blue  ferric  salt  {Prustian  blue— a.  valuable  pigment). 
The  copper  salt  (§  40)  is  brownbh-red,  the  zinc  salt  white,  etc. 

Sodium  nitroprasside,  Na2Fe(CN)s(N0)  2H2O,  b  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sodium  ferrocyanide.  It  crystallizes 
in  ruby-red  prisms  and  is  a  delicate  reagent  for  alkali  sulphides, 
whose  solutions  it  colors  violet. 

Potaaaima  ferricyanide,  K3Fe{CN)a,  red  prusaate  of  potash,  is 
formed  from  the  yellow  prussiate  by  treating  a  solution  of  the 
latter  with  chlorine  or  bromine: 

K4Fe(CN)B + CI  -  Ka + K3Fe(CN)fl. 
It  appears  in  dark-red  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water. 
The  aqueous  solution  is  unstable.    The  salt  is  often  employed  as  an 
oxidizing-agent  in  alkaline  solution,  being  itself  converted  into 
the  ferrocyanide: 

2K3Fe(CN)6  -I-2K0H  -2K4Fe(CN)a  -I-H2O  +0. 

Iron  forms  some  very  peculiar  compounds  with  carbon  monoxide: 
Fe(CO)j  and  FeCCO)^.  They  are  produced  when  carbon  monoxide  is 
passed  over  finely  divided  iron  at  80°,  or  at  ordinary  temperatures  if 
the  gas  is  under  pressure.  Iron  vessels  which  have  held  compressed 
illuminating-gas  Tor  some  time  are  more  or  less  attacked  by  the  carbon 
monoxide  of  the  gas,  for  if  gas  which  has  been  kept  in  such  a  vessel  is 
allo^1'ed  to  escape  through  a  hot  glass  tube  an  iron  mirror  is  formed  on 
the  inside  of  the  tube. 

COBALT  AHD  NICKEL. 
Cobalt. 
309.  The  two  best-known  minerals  of  this  metal  are  smaUite, 
C0AS2,  and  cobaUile,  or  cobalt  glance,  CoAsS.  The  metal  is  ob- 
tained by  calcining  these  minerals  and  reducing  the  resulting 
cobalto-eobaltic  oxide,  C03O4,  with  carbon  (or  hydrogen).  It  has 
a  pink  color  and  a  high  lustre.  Sp.  g.  S.9;.  ra.-pt.,  1490°.  It 
is  magnetic  but  much  less  so  than  iron.  It  is  indifferent  to  the 
air.  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve  it  very  slowly 
but  it  readily  forms  a  nitrate  with  nitric  acid. 
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Besides  the  oxide,  C03O4,  just  referred  to  there  are  two  others, 
'  cobaltous  oxide,  CoO,  and  cobaltlc  oxide,  C02O3.  The  salts  are  all 
cobaltouSj  corresponding  to  the  bivalent  ion  Co". 

COBALTODS  COMPODHDa 

The  solutions  of  the  salts  are  red ;  hence  this  is  the  color  of 
the  cobalt  ion.  The  non-ionized  cobalt  salts  are  blue,  e,g^  the 
anhydrous  CoCl2,  the  silicate,  etc.  This  difference  in  color  enables 
us  to  tell  readily  whether  a  cobalt  salt  in  solution  is  ionized  or 
not.  Thus  in  concentrated  solutions,  for  instance,  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  reduce  the  ionization  cause  a  change  of  color 
from  red  to  blue,  e.g.  when  a  concentrated  cobalt  chloride  solu- 
tion is  warmed  or  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  That  the  ioni- 
zation is  diminished  by  wanning  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
flupric  chloride  (§  244). 

Cobaltous  chloride,  C0CI2  61120,  forms  red  monoclinic  crys- 
tals, which  turn  blue  on  heating  because  of  dehydration.  Cobalt 
sulphate,  CoS04-7H20,  is  obtained  in  dark-red  monoclinic  prisms 
and  is  isomorphous  with  FeSO^ -71120.  It  forms  double  salts 
with  alkali  sulphates,  e.g.  K2SO4C0SO4+6H2O.  Cobalt  nitrate, 
Co(N03)2-6H20,  appears  in  red  hygroscopic  prisms.  Cobalt  sili- 
cate is  very  deep  blue;  hence  its  use  for  coloring  glass.  Pulverized 
cobalt  silicate  serves  as  a  pigment  (smalt)  in  painting,  etc.  Tat- 
nard's  blue  is  a  pigment,  obtained  by  igniting  cobalt  salts  with 
alumina. 

COBALTIC  COMPOUNDS. 

310.  Cobaltlc  oxide,  CojOs,  is  obtained  by  igniting  cobalt 
nitrate.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  passes  over  into  cobalto- 
cobaltic  oxide,  C03O4,  at  red  heat  and  at  white  heat  yields  cobaltous 
oxide.  It  has  the  character  of  a  peroxide;  for  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  cobaltous  salt  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  oxygen  and  it  yields  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid.  How- 
ever, in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  without  generat- 
ing scarcely  any  chlorine. 

Like  iron,  cobalt  also  forms  complex  ions,  of  which  those  with 
cyanogen  are  very  stable.  There  are  cobalt  salts  corresponding  in 
composition  to  the  yellow  and  the  red  pnissiatcs  of  potash;  the 
salt  K3Co(CN)a,  potassium  cobalticyanide,  crystallizes  in  colorless 
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rhombic  prisms.  A  peculiar  complex  ion  occurs  in  the  potassium 
cobaltic  nitrite,  6KNO2  Co2(N02)8+nH20,  or  K3  Co(N02)e  + 
nH20.  It  is  formed  on  treating  a  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt  with 
potasaium  nitrite  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline  pre- 
dpitate,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  when  potassium  ions  are 
present  in  excess  in  the  liquid. 

Cobalt  also  forms  numerous  complex  ions  with  ammonia  (g  317). 

Nickel. 

311.  Nickel  occurs  in  niccoliie,  NiAs,  and  nickel  glance,  or 
gersdm-ffiie,  NiAsS.  Especially  important  is  the  nickel  silicate, 
gamierite,  Il2(Ni,Mg)Si04+aq(?),  which  was  discovered  by  G.^r- 
NIER  in  New  Caledonia,  where  it  occurs  in  enormous  quantities. 
Canada,  too,  has  some  rich  nickel  deposits.  From  this  ore  the 
nickel  is  obtained  by  a  blast-furnace  process  similar  to  that  for 
iron.  The  discovery  of  gamierite  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  nickel  industry.  Much  nickel  is  refined  electro- 
lytically. 

Nickel  is  almost  aa  white  as  silver,  is  very  tough  and  has  a 
high  metallic  lustre.  Sp.  g.=  8.S-9,l;  m.-pt.- 1452°.  It  is 
feebly  magnetic.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids  but  freely  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  permanent  in  the 
air. 

It  is  employed  in  nickel-plating  metallic  objects  and  as  a  con- 
stituent of  several  alloys.  German  silver  contains  about 
50%  copper,  25%  nickel,  and  25%  zinc.  The  nickel  coins  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States  consist  of  75%  copper  and  25% 
nickel.  The  use  of  nickel  to  vary  the  properties  of  iron  has  already 
been  mentioned  (g  305). 

The  oxides  of  nickel,  NiO  and  NijOg,  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  cobalt.    The  nickelous  oxide,  NIO,  is  the  only  one  which  forms 

ITickel  chloride,  NiCIa -61120,  yields  green  monoclinic  prisms. 
When  heated  it  turns  yellow  on  account  of  loss  of  water. 

Nickel  stilpbate,  Nitf04-7H20,  crystallizing  in  green  rhombic 
prisms,  is  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  ferrous  and  other 
salts  and  also  forms  analogous  double  salts. 

NicheUc  oxide,  Ni^Oa,  also  behaves  as  a  peroxide;  when  warmed 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  chlorine  gas  and  nickel  chloride. 
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Nickel  carbonyl,  NiCCO)i,  is  formed  when  carbon  monoxide  is 
led  over  finely  divided  nickel  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  state 
of  equilibrium  results  here,  viz.; 

Ni+4COi=iNi(CO)4, 
which  is  displaced  to  the  left  with  rising  temperature,  since  the 
decomposition  of  nickel  carbonyl  takes  place  with  a  considerabis 
absorption  of  heat  (|  103).  Even  as  low  as  60*  the  decomposition 
is  of  an  explosive  nature.  It  follows  from  the  above  equation  that 
an  increase  of  pressure  (5  122)  must  greatly  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  nickel  carbonyl  formed.  Experiments  confirming  this 
showed  at  the  same  time  that  both  the  formation  and  the  decom- 
position of  this  compound  are  very  sensitive  to  traces  of  forogn 
substances. 

Nickel  carbonyl  is  a  colorless,  highly  refractive  liquid,  which 
boils  at  43*  and  congeals  (crystalline)  at  —23".  When  heated  in 
the  air  it  bums  with  a  very  sooty  flame.  This  compound  ia  of 
aid  in  extracting  nickel  from  low-grade  ores. 

Nickel  also  forms  a  complex  ion  with  cyanogen.  On  dissolving 
nickel  cyanide  in  an  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  the  compound 
K2Ni(CN)iis  produced;  it  is,  however,  unstable,  being  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  deposition  of  nickel  cyanide,  Ni(CN)2. 

312.  A  peculiar  property  is  exhibited  by  the  sulphides  of'cobalt 
and  nickel,  CoS  and  NiS.  Hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  precipitate 
these  sulphides  from  acid  solutions,  but,  once  precipitated  (by 
ammonium  sulphide),  they  are  apparentlynot  redissoived  by  dilute 
acids.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  §  146  (see  also  §  73), 
for  the  sulphide  should  either  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
from  a  feebly  acid  solution  (e.g.  CuS),  which  is  the  case  when  the 
solubility  product  is  very  small,  or  else,  when  the  solubility  product 
is  larger,  it  should  dissolve  in  dilute  acids,  as  is  the  case  with  ferrous 
sulphide.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  real  anomaly  exists 
here,  for  the  rate  of  solubility  of  these  sulphides  is  only  very  slow 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  the  reaction,  viz.,  dilute  acid  and 
room  temperature.  It  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  acid, 
temperature  of  reaction  and  fineness  of  grain  of  the  precipitate. 
Nickel  sulphide  is  soluble  in  alkali  sulphides  immediately  upon  its 
formation,  but  when  once  deposited  m  the  solid  state  it  ia  insol- 
uble, or  nearly  so.     This  is  seen  when  a  nickel  solution  is  treated 
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with  tartaric  acid  and  then  with  an  excess  of  sodium  hydroxide, 
no  nickelous  hydroxide  being  precipitated.  If  hydrogen  suljAide 
ia  passed  into  this  solution  a  very  Hark-colored  liquid  results,  from 
which  nickel  sulphide  is  deposited  only  very  slowly.  The  same  is 
true  of  cobalt  in  very  dilute  solution;  in  concentrated  solution, 
however,  the  cobalt  sulphide  soon  passes  over  into  the  insoluble 
modification  and  separates  out. 

PLATINUM  METALS. 

313.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  metala  naheniwn,  rho- 
dium, palladium,  osmium,  iridium,  and  platinum.  They  occur 
only  in  metallic  form  and  are  associated  together  in  mixtures 
or  combinations.  The  principal  deposits  are  in  the  Ural  and 
Caucasus,  but  smaller  quantities  are  also  found  in  Colombia, 
Brazil  and  Borneo.  The  Ural  yields  95%  of  the  total  production. 
The  most  important  of  these  metals  is  platinum.  The  platinum 
ores  usually  contain  admixtures  of  iron,  gold,  etc. 

This  group  falls  into  two  subdivisions:  the  light  metals, 
ruthenium,  rhodium  and  palladium,  and  the  heavy  metals, 
osmium,  iridium  and  platinum.  The  two  sub-groups  differ  con- 
siderably in  atomic  weight  and  specific  gravity; 


Licht. 

H«vr. 

Ru 

Rb 

Pd 

Oa 

It 

Pt 

Atomic  weight... 
Specific  gravity... 

101.7 
12.26 

103.0 
12.1 

106.5 
11.9 

191 
22.4 

193.0 
22.38 

194.8 

21.45 

A  complete  separation  of  the  platinum  metals  from  each  other 
ifl  extremely  difficult,  m  the  first  place  because  their  properties  are 
very  similar,  and  in  the  second  place  because  then-  behavior  is  con- 
siderably modified  by  their  mutual  presence — a  fact  which  indi- 
cates the  eicbtence  of  compounds  with  each  other.  Thus,  for 
instance,  platinum  dissolves  readily  in  aqua  regia  while  pure  iridium 
is  insoluble  in  it;  nevertheless  when  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals  is 
treated.with  aqua  regia,  some  of  the  iridium  is  carried  into  solu- 
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tion.  Further,  the  presence  of  iron  (which  occurs  in  all  platinum 
ores)  is  often  very  disturbing;  for  example,  pure  platinum  solu- 
tions are  not  precipitated  by  soda  or  barium  carbonate,  but  if  iron 
is  present  more  or  less  platinum  comes  down  with  the  hydroxide  of 
iron.  In  spite  of  these  difBcultics  platinum,  palladium,  rhodium 
and  iridium  can  now  be  purchased  in  a  remarkably  pure  state. 

For  the  maDufacture  of  platinum  and  the  other  metats  of  the  group 
in  the  pure  state  the  ^-arious  factories  employ  their  own  secret  methods. 
In  general  the  procedure  ia  about  as  follows:  The  ore  is  firat  treated 
with  aqua  regia  to  dissolve  out  the  major  part  of  the  "noble"  metals, 
lea^^ng  in  the  residue  the  alloy  iridosmine,  besides  more  or  less  sand. 
The  ore  thus  ponsists  not  of  one  alloy,  but  of  Iwo:  the  crude  platinum 
and  the  iridosmine.  Both  contain  all  six  platinum  metab,  although  in 
different  relative  amounts.  The  crude  platinum  contains,  besides 
platinum,  principally  palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium,  while  the  iridos- 
mine, as  its  name  indicates,  consists  mainly  of  iridium  and  osmium. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  separate  out  the  osmium  and  ruthenium; 
they  form  volatile  oxygen  compounds  and  can  therefore  be  removed 
by  distillation.  Platinum  and  iridium  give  difficultly  soluble  com- 
pounds with  ammonium  chloride,  which  in  turn  are  reduced  to  the 
metal  form  by  ignition.  However,  if  the  solution  of  the  crude  platinum 
is  precipitated  with  ammonium  chloride,  the  resulting  precipitate  b 
found  to  contain  considerable  amounts  of  rhodium  and  palladium,  and 
an  extended  procedure  is  necessary  for  the  isolation  of  the  pure  metals. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  precipitate  the  platinum  and 
iridium  completely  in  this  way ;  the  liltrate  from  the  ammonium  chloride 
contains  palladium  and  rhodium,  with  smaller  amounts  of  iridium  and 
platinum,  and,  in  order  to  work  It  up,  a  further  .compUcated  procedure 
is  necessary. 

Rutheatum, 

314.  This  steel-gray  metal  occurs  oidy  in  very  small  quantities;  it 
is  hard,  very  brittle,  and  very  difficult  to  fuse,  a  temperature  of  at  least 
1800°  being  necessary.  Even  when  finely  divided  it  is  but  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  aqua  rcgia,  forming  RusCl,,  but  when  alloyed  with  platinum, 
it  diasolves  readily.  The  compound  RuCl,  is  known  only  ui  double  salts. 
As  a  powder  the  metal  oxidizes  in  the  air  to  RuO  and  Ru,0,.  Ruthe- 
nium also  forms  characteristic  salts,  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of  an 

PotaBSium  ruthenate,  KiRuO^,  results  from  fusing  ruthenium  with 
caustic  potash  and  saltpetre.    It  crystallizes  with  1H,0  in  black  prisms  of 
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a  greenish  lustre.  With  water  it  forms  a  dark  orange-colored  solution. 
Its  conduct  reminds  one  of  potassium  manganate,  for  under  the  influence 
of  dilute  acids  it  is  converted  into  potoMium  petruOienate,  KRuO^,  with 
the  simultaneous  precipitation  of  a  black  oxide,  RhjOs  {or  RuO,?).  It 
crystallizes  ia  black  octahedrons  of  metallic  lustre,  which  dissolve  in 
water  to  a  dark-green  solution.  A  peculiar  compound  is  the  tetrozide, 
RuO,,  which  volatilizes  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  ruthenate.  It  can  be  solidified  by  cooling,  when 
it  forms  a  golden  crystalline  mass,  fusible  at  25.5°.  There  is  no  acid 
corresponding  to  this  oxide.  RuO^  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
rutlienium. 


This  metal  is  very  analogous  to  ruthenium;  it  melts  as  high  aa  2500°. 
The  chlorides  OsClj  and  OsCI,  and  the  oxides  OsO,  OsjO,  and  OsO,  are 
known.  The  great  similarity  to  ruthenium  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  highest  oxides.  Thus  fusion  with  caustic  potash  and  saltpetre  pro- 
duces potawiiun  osmiate,  E,OsO„  which  crj'stallizes  from  aqueous  solu- 
tion in  du-k-violet  octahedrons  containing  two  molecules  of  water. 
The  characteristic  osmium  compound  is  the  tetrozide,  OsO^,  formed 
by  igniting  finely  powdered  osmium  in  the  air  or  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  the  metal  in  the  presence  of  water.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
OsO,  reacts  neutral,  but  is  often  (wrongly)  called  osmic  acid.  It  ia 
employed  in  microscopy  since  organic  substances  (i.e.  reducing-agents) 
reduce  it  to  black  osmium.  No  salts  derived  from  OaO,  are  known. 
Tliis  compound  is  used  in  preparing  pure  c 


Rhodium. 

The  metal  in  the  fused  state  has  the  appearance  of  aluminium  and 
is  just  as  extensible  (malleable  and  ductile)  as  silver.  It  is  prepared 
pure  in  the  arts  by  way  of  the  chloro-purpureo  rhodium  chloride, 
Rh(NHs)jCls  (c/.  \  317).  Neither  acids  nor  aqua  regia  affect  it.  When 
heated  in  the  air  it  is  oxidized  to  the  rhodious  oxide,  RhO.  It  is  able  to 
absorb  a  considerable  amount  of  hydrogen.  The  rhodic  oxide,  Rh,C^, 
yields  salts  with  acids.  Of  the  chlorides  only  RhjCl,  is  known;  this  is 
obtained  by  direct  synthesis  as  a  reddish-brown  substance;  it  fonns  sol- 
uble double  salts  with  the  alkali  chlorides.  The  most  satisfactory 
thermocouple  for  measuring  high  temperatures  is  mtide  of  pure  platinum 
and  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  rhodium. 
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Iiidinm. 

This  veiy  refractory  metal  is  obtained  from  iridoamine  by  heating  in  a 
current  of  oxygen,  when  the  osmium  volatilizes  as  tetroxide.  In  the  form 
of  a  platinum  alloy  it  is  employed  in  tJie  manufacture  of  "platinum"' 
crucibles,  dishes,  distilling  vessels  for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  add 
{§  86),  etc.  The  prototype  of  the  meter  at  Paris  is  made  of  an  alloy 
of  90%  platinum  and  10%  iridium.  The  admixture  of  iridium  makes  liie 
platinum  more  indifierent  to  chemical  agents,  although  at  high  tem- 
peratures the  volatility  of  the  iridium  is  often  troublesome.  When  pure, 
iridium  is  not  attacked  by  aqua  regia. 

Iridium  forms  two  chlorides,  Ir,Cl«  and  IrCl4.  Both  of  them  give 
double  salts  with  the  alkali  chlorides;  e.g.  Ir,Cla-6KCl+6HaO  and 
IrClc2KCl.  The  former  dissolves  in  water  readily,  the  latter  with 
difficulty.  The  tetrachloride  appears  as  a  black  substance  forming 
with  water  an  intensely  red  solution.  For  this  reason  a  platinum  chlo- 
ride solution  which  contains  iridium  has  a  much  deeper  color  than  a 
pure  solution. 


315.  The  silvery-white  metal  fuses  at  1549°,  i.e.  more  es^ly  thui 

platinum.  When  finely  divided  it  dissolves  in  boiling  concentrated 
hydrochloric,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  On  ignition  in  the  air  it  is 
at  first  oxidized,  thus  losing  its  lustre,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  the 
metallic  lustre  reappears.  The  moat  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
metal  la  its  ability  to  abgorb  hydrogen  in  large  quantities  {ocehtaion). 
Freshly  ignited  palladium  foil  absorbs  370  times  its  own  volume  of 
hydrc^n  at  room  temperature.  By  making  palladium  foil  the  cathode 
in  a  water  electrolysis  apparatus  the  metal  can  be  made  to  take  up 
even  960  times  its  own  volume.  This  absorption  does  not  alter  ita 
metallic  appearance.  The  absorbed  hydrc^n  can  all  be  expelled  by 
beating  in  a  vacuum. 

Palladium  charged  with  hydrogen  is  a  strong  reducing-agent;  chlo- 
rine and  iodine  are  reduced  by  it  (see  {  200)  to  hydrogen  chloride  and 
hydrogen  iodide,  respectively,  and  ferric  salts  are  reduced  to  ferrous  salts. 

Palladium  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  iiie  -ova  FdX„  and  the 
-ic,  PdX,.  A  characteristic  compomid  of  the  first  series  is  palladious 
iodide,  Pdl„  which  is  precipitated  by  potassium  iodide  from  solutions  of 
-0U3  salts  as  a  black  insoluble  substance.  This  reaction  is  occasionally 
used  to  separate  iodine  from  the  other  halogens,  since  their  palladium 
compounds  are  readily  soluble. — Palladic  chloride,  PdCIj,  is  produced 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  aqua  regia.  With  KCl  or  NH,C1  it  forms 
a  difficultly  soluble  double  chloride,  KJ'dCl,  or  (NH^J-da^  On  the 
evaporation  of  its  solution  PdClj  dissociaf«s  into  PdCl,.  and  CI^ 
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316.  This  metal  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  platinum 
ores.  It  fuses  at  about  1760°  and  is  extremely  malleable  and 
ductile,  hence  it  can  be  made  into  very  fine  wire  and  very  thin 
foil.  Since  it  becomes  soft  at  red  heat  it  can  be  easily  worked. 
Platinum  is  used  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways,  among  others 
the  manufacture  of  utensils  for  the  chemical  laboratory,  in  the 
distillation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  electrical  apparatus,  in  jewelry 
for  settings  of  gems,  in  electric  fumacea,  in  incandesecent  lights 
and  dentistry.  The  last  named  use  consumes  about  one-third 
of  the  total  production.  When  finely  divided  it  absorbs  oxygen 
(partially  combining  with  it),  a  property  to  which  is  attributed  the 
phenomenon  that  numerous  oxidations  proceed  with  unusual  ease 
in  the  presence  of  platinum.  Its  use  in  gaa-lightera  depends  on  this 
property.  When  the  metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
reducing-ageiits,  it  is  frequently  obtained  as  an  extremely  fine 
velvet-black  powder,  platinum  black.  When  the  double  chloride 
(NH^ljPtCle  is  ignited,  the  metal  is  left  as  a  porous  mass — f^atinum 
sponge.  At  red  heat  a  platinum  partition  allows  hydrogen  to  pass 
through,  while  other  gases  are  held  back.  This  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  compound  or  to  the  solubility  of  hydrogen  in  platinum. 
Various  aubetances  attack  platinum  at  elevated  temperatures,  e.g. 
the  hydroxides,  cyanides  and  sulphides  of  the  alkalies;  hence  these 
substances  should  not  be  fused  in  platinum  vessels.  This  also 
applies  to  lead  and  other  heavy  metals,  for  they  form  low-melting 
alloys  with  platinum. 

There  are  two  sets  of  platinum  compounds  according  to  the  gen- 
eral fonnula  PtXj  and  PtX^,  The  best-known  platinum  compound 
is  chlorplatinic  acid,  HgPtCla,  obtained  by  dissolving  platinum  in 
aqua  regia.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  the  chlorplatinic 
acid  is  left  in  the  form  of  large,  reddish-brown,  very  hygroscopic 
prisms.  Its  aqueous  solution  contains  the  anion  PtCia",  for  such 
an  anion  goes  to  the  anode  in  an  electrolysis;  silver  nitrate 
precipitates  from  the  solution  not  silver  chloride,  which  it  would 
certainly  do  if  free  chlorine  ions  were  present,  but  the  compound 
Ag2PtCl«.  Two  characteristic  salts  trf  this  acid  are  those  of  potas- 
sium and  ammonium;  they  are  verj-  difficultly  soluble  in  water 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol;  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated 
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the  salt  remains  in  the  form  of  amall,  but  well-formed  octa- 
hedrons of  a  golden  hue.  The  potassium  salt  is  often  made 
use  of  in  determining  potassium  when  sodium  is  also  present, 
the  sodium  platlnic  chloride  being  very  soluble,  even  in  alcohol. 

Of  the  remaining  platinum  compounds  a  few  may  be  referred 
to.  If  a  solution,  of  the  abo\e  acid,  H2PtCl8,  is  treated  with 
sodium  hydroxide  and  then  with  acetic  acid,  platinum  bydroztde^ 
Ft(0H)4,  is  precipitated.  It  is  soluble  in  strong  acids  and  also  in 
alkalies,  so  that  basic  as  well  as  acidic  properties  must  be  ascribed 
to  it  (platinic  acid),  Salts  of  this  acid  are  moreover  formed  when 
platinum  is  fused  with  alkalies.  Platinous  chloride,  PtCl2,  is 
produced  by  heating  chlorplatinic  acid  to  200°  and  in  small  amount, 
also,  when  the  solution  of  this  acid  is  strongly  concentrated.  It  is 
a  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  With  the  alkali  chlorides  it 
gives  soluble  double  salts,  such  as  PtG3'2NaCl.  Double  cyanides 
of  platinum  with  many  metals  are  also  known,  e.g.  K2pt(CN)4- 
3H2O,  BaPt(CN)4  ■  4H2O,  etc.  The  latter  has  come  into  prominence 
because  of  its  ability  to  make  Rontgen  raj's  visible.  All  these 
double  salts  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  colors  and  strong  dicbroism. 


HETAIr-AMMONIA    COMPOUNDS.     WERNER'S    EXTENSIONS    OP 
THE  NOTION  OF  VALENCE. 

317.  Several  metals,  not&bly  those  of  the  eighth  group  of  the  periodlo 
system,  are  capable  of  forming  complex  compounds  with  ammonia  and  acid 
radicals.  Such  compounds  have  long  been  known,  some  having  been  pr^ 
pared  by  the  old  master,  Berzblius.  The  study  of  these  eubetances  occupied 
various  investigators  of  the  nineteenth  centmy,  especially  JoRaENSEM. 
In  recent  years,  however,  this  field  has  been  explored  and  greatly  extended 
by  the  investigations  of  Werneii  and  his  pupils,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
over  1700  compounds  of  the  general  type  MXp(Am)q,  are  already  known, 
M  being  a  metal  atom,  X  an  acid  radical  and  Am  ammonia  or  an  organic 
base  (or  even  water).  Chief  credit  is  also  due  Werner  for  having  taken  up 
the  theoretical  study  of  the  relationships  between  these  compounds  and,  as 
a  result,  generalizations  of  considerable  importance  for  the  structure  of 
inorganic  compounds,  especially  the  complex  aalit,  have  been  eetabiisbed. 
The  whole  subject  deserves  a  little  attention  at  this  point. 

Concerning  the  methods  of  preparing  these  metal-ammonia  compounds 
very  little  of  a  general  nature  can  yet  be  stated.  It  is  readily  apprecnt«d 
that  the  preparation  of  such  a  large  number  of  complex  compounds  calls  for 
the  roost  diversified  synthetical  methods. 
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In  order  to  acquire  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  compounds  CODcemed 
we  maj  first  examine  the  trinitrito  triammine  cobalt,  Co(NH,),(NO^„ 
which  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  cold  solutions  of  cobalt  chloride,  ammo- 
aium  chloride  and  sodium  nitrite  and  treating  the  mixture  with  a  current  of 
•ir.  llie  compound  then  separatea  out  as  a  difficultly  soluble  crystalline 
powder.  It  can  be  recrystallized  fiom  hot  water  containiiig  a  little  acetio 
acid,  without  liberating  nitrous  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  mineral 
acids  in  the  cold.  The  electrical  conductance  of  its  aqueous  solution  is 
approximately  zero.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  substance  lacks  the  ordinary 
properties  of  a  nitrite;  the  NOrgroups  must  be  joined  to  the  molecule  difler- 
ently  than  in  the  nitrites.  The  ammonia,  too,  is  otherwise  combined  than 
in  the  ammonium  salts.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pound is  a  non-etectrolyte:  furthermore,  from  the  fact  that  the  action  of 
even  concentrated  acids  is  insufficient  to  ^lit  off  ammonia.  Tlie  NH^-groups 
are  not  held  by  the  acid  radicals  present  in  tlie  molecule,  for  by  eneigetio 
reactions  it  is  poeaible  to  substitute  other  acid  radicals  for  these  without 
liberating  the  ammonia  molecules.  The  supposition  of  an  airtive  participa- 
tion of  the  acid  radicals  in  the  linkage  of  the  NH,-molecules  is  thus  excluded. 
In  deciding  how  the  ammonias  are  connected  to  the  molecule  it  is  signilScant 
that  the  ammonia  molecules  can  be  replaced  successively  by  other  molecules. 
This  shows  that  each  ammonia  molecule  must  be  linked  independently  of 
the  others  in  the  complex  molecule.  About  the  only  satisfactory  ezplana- 
ta>n  is  that  the  NH^molecules  are  attached  directly  to  the  metal  atom. 
WXBNXR,  however,  makes  the  same  osaumptjon  for  the  acid  radicals  in  order 
to  ezpl^  their  abnormal  behavior.  This  theory,  whereby  the  specitJ 
properties  of  the  groups  in  compounds  of  the  tyi>e  MXj,(NH,)q  are  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  these  groups  are  in  direct  combination  with  the 
metal,  has  proved  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the  classification  of  these 
compounds.  The  acceptance  of  this  principle,  however,  necessitates  an 
extension  of  the  prtaent  notion  of  valence.  Cobalt,  for  example,  is  at  roost 
trivalent  in  its  salts  and  oxides;  but,  if  we  assume  a  direct  linkage  to  the 
metal  of  the  three  NH,-  and  the  three  NO,-groupB,  the  cobalt  must  have  a 
valence  of  six.  llieee  new-appearing  aSinities  of  the  metal  atom  cannot 
offhand  be  classed  with  the  ordinary  valence  bonds.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  appropriate  to  assign  a  special  name  to  them.  In  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  ordinary  valences,  which  are  termed  "principal  "or  "primary" 
valences,  they  tu«  called  "subordinato,"  or  "secondary,"  valences. 

Compounds  of  the  type  of  the  trinitrito  triammine  cobalt,  that  is,  of 
the  general  formula  MX,(NH,],  have  the  property  of  combining  with  mora 
ammonia  molecules  still.  Thus  there  are  compounds  of  the  types  MX,(NH,)„ 
MX,(NH,)„  and  MX,(NH,),.  The  addition  of  ammonia  gives  rise  to  a 
peculiar  change  in  the  functwn  of  the  acid  radicals,  i>ecause  for  every  addi- 
tional NH,-molecule  that  is  taken  on,  one  of  the  acid  radicals  enters  the 
ionizable  condition.  If  we  compare  the  molecular  conductivities  in  -^^^ 
or  3^  normal  solution  at  250°,  to  wit: 
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Co(NHPjX,        CoCNHp,^        CtKNH^^:^       Co{N^^ 
a       402  245  117  7 

will)  those  of  the  salts: 

Na,POt  MgCI,  NaCa  

a      370  249  125 

ve  find  that  tiie  fiist  ot  the  above  complez  salts  must  be  a  quatenuur,  tho 
Mcond  R  tenuuT,  the  third  »  binary,  electrolTte,  and  the  fourth  a  non-dteo- 
trolyte. 

The  chemical  properties  of  these  compounds  accord  perfectly  with  this 
Iheoiy.  In  the  compound,  Co(NU,),Clu  formerly  called  "praseo-cobalt 
chloride,"  only  one  chlorine  can  be  directly  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate; 
[n  Co(NH,),Cl,  two  can  be  BO  precipitated,  wbUe  in  Co(NH,),Cl.,  heiammino 
cobaltic  chloride,  all  three  chlorine  atoms  appear  to  be  ionized  in  aqueoua 
solution,  since  all  three  react  at  once  with  a  silver  salt  solution.  This  is 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  added  ammonia  molecules  displaoe 
the  acid  radicals  from  their  immediate  connection  with  the  metal  atom  and 
themselves  enter  into  this  direct  union  with  the  metal.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish the  ammonia  molecules  which  are  linked  up  in  this  way  Wermer 
applies  to  them  the  term  ammine  and  devises  the  following  formuhe  and  naoiea 
to  express  the  constitution  of  the  above-named  compounds: 

M(NH,),X,  Tri-acido  triammine  compounds  [MCNH,)i:!^ 
M(NH,),X,  Di-acido  tetiammine  salts  [M(NHJ,Xj:^ 
M{NH,)iX,  Acido  pentammine  saltt  [M(Niy,3qX» 
M(NH,),X,  Hexammine  salts  [M(NH,)JXu 

the  atoms  or  groups  within  brackets  being  regarded  asin  direct  union 
with  the  metal  atom.  The  ionixable  groups  X  outside  of  the  brackets  are 
in  indirect  union  with  the  complex  and,  according  to  Werner, 
are  not  jouied  to  a  definite  elemental  atom. 

If  we  compare  tiie  composition  of  the  various  metal-ammonias,  ve  find 
that  the  formation  of  compieres  is  not  without  its  limitations,  but  that  after 
.  the  addition  of  a  definite  number  of  NH,-moleculee  it  comes  to  an  end. 
Particularly  sharp  is  the  limit  in  respect  to  the  number  of  groups  which  can 
unite  directly  with  an  atom  serving  as  the  center  of  a  complex  radical.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  this  limit  is  the  same  for  a  good  many  elements  and 
is  commonly  six  (0).  It  seems  most  likely  that  this  limiting  number  is 
characteristic  of  the  elemental  atom  and  of  considerable  importance.  Wer- 
KER  calls  it  the  coordination  number  and  defines  it  as  the  maximum  number 
of  individual  groups  that  can  be  directly  united  to  an  elemental  atom.  As 
already  stated,  the  coordination  number  for  most  elements  is  6;  for  a  few 
elements,  boron,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  it  is  4. 
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318.  The  constitution  deduced  for  the  meUt-ammonu  compounds  en- 
ables UB  to  explain  In  a  vei?  simple  wa^  a  seriea  of  isomerism  phenomena 
that  are  characteristic  of  these  compounds.  Two  isomeric  compounds  are 
known  of  the  formula  Pt(NH,)j'SO,(OH),.  One  behaves  as  a  strong  base, 
absorbing  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  like  caustic  alkalies  and  precipitating 
metallic  oxides  from  their  salts,  but  gives  no  reaction  of  the  sulphate  ion 
in  aqueous  solution,  e.g.,  no  precipitate  of  bartuni  sulphate  with  barium 
salts.  The  second  compound  is  a  perfectly  neutral  salt  and  acta  as  a  normal 
sulphate,  giving  a  barium  sulphate  precipitate  at  once  with  barium  salts. 
We  conclude  from  these  reactions  that  the  first  compound  gives  only  OH- 
ions;  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  only  SO,-ionB.  The  cause  of  the  is 
is  explained  in  the  following  coordination  formuUe: 


K>' 


.Pt(NH^,    (OH),        and 


Sulphate  tctmnmloa  plato 


[ho>k("hj.]so. 


The  researches  or.  met^-ammonia  compounds  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  clearing  up  the  structure  of  many  complex  salts,  since  the  latter 
can  be  prepared  by  the  gradual  replacement  of  NHg-graups  by  other  mole- 
cules. An  illuminating  example  of  this  is  potassium  cobaltic  nitrite  (f  310), 
whose  relation  to  hexammine  cobaltic  chloride  is  shown  by  the  following 
aeries  of  ammonia  compounds; 


^[- ?»%.>.-'•[': 


fits 


,(NO,)i 
(NH,), 


cobaltic  cfakuidfl 


± 


&]--'■[ 


,„CNO,), 

(NH.) 

.unkmnni) 


In  all  these  compounds  there  is  no  ionizable  NOr-iadical.    Hie  existence 

of  such  transition  eenea  clearly  brings  out  the  constitutional  relationships 
which  must  exist  between  the  metal-amraonias  and  the  complex  salts.  The 
formuUe  for  these  are  so  constructed  that  the  groups  which  do  not  respond 
to  analytical  tests,  as  well  as  the  NH,- molecules  displaced  by  them,  are  in 
direct  union  with  the  central  metal  atom. 
*  The  progressive  substitution  of  NH,  by  a  negative  group  or  element 
results  in  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  valence  of  the  cation.    While  this  ic 
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three  in  No.  1,  it  baa  become  zero  in  No.  4,  i.e. ,  the  molecule  has  become  a 
non-conductor.  If  the  substitution  U  CEtcried  further,  as  in  Nob.  5,  6,  and  7, 
the  complex  in  brackets  assumes  the  anion  r61e  and  its  negative  charge 


Fig.  77. 


}  from  one  to  three.  If  the  molecular  conductivity  for  a  given 
ooncentratEoQ  is  plotted  on  the  ordinate  axis  in  a  diagram,  we  obtain  for 
the  series  of  compounds  a  curve,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  77.  Numerous  analo- 
gous transitions  of  metal-ammonia  compounds  to  complex  aalts  have  been 
discovered,  e.g.: 


(PtCNH,)JCa.    T±    [PtClJK,;  [PtCNH,)JCl,    «^    [PtajK,:etc_ 

Furthermorp,  relatioDsbipa  have  been  found  to  exist  between  metsl- 
ammoniaa  and  hydraies.  It  is  a  signilicant  fact  that  for  a  large  number 
of  salts  of  metals  which  give  hexammine  salts  with  ammonia,  hydrates  with 
six  molecules  of  water  predominate.  This  is  the  case  with  the  salts  of 
cobalt,  chromium,  nickel,  etc.  Moreover,  Jorgenben  observed  that  com- 
pounds are  derived  from  the  hexammine  salts  by  the  exchange  of  one  or 
two  NH,-molecules  for  water,  which  compounds  correspond  in  behavior 
to  the  hexammine  salts.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  molecular 
conductivity  in  aqueous  solution  is  but  little  affected  by  this  exchange,  e.g.: 


,  (NH,),] 


"(H,0)J 


It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  with  the  removal  of  each  water  mole- 
cule an  acid  radical  loses  its'ionizing  property,  just  as  was  the  case  for  the  i 
removal  of  each  ammonia  molecule  from  the  hexammine  salts; 
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The  addition  of  water  hu  the  opposite  effect.  The  trichlora  triaminine 
eob&lt,  for  example,  ia  known  to  form  hydrates  with  1,  2,  and  3  mola.  w&ter. 
Since  all  of  the  three  chlorine  atoms  iu  the  trihydrate  have  an  ioniiing  charao- 
t«r,  while  in  the  diybdrat«  only  two  have  this  property,  in  the  monohydrat« 
one  and  iu  the  anhydrous  compound  none,  w«  are  justified  iit  ascribing  to 
Uiem  in  the  following  constitution: 

[Cl,Co(NH,)J,     rCo(H'0)lci,     rCo(H,0),lci„    and     [co^^Mci, 
L     (NHJ,J  L     (NH,),J  L     ("^.J 

A  nearly  complete  transition  series  from  a  metal-ammonia  to  a  hydrate 
(hydroiu  salt)  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  chromium: 

[c,(NH.,ja.,   [o™]c,.,    [cr™;]c,„   [c^;]<J. 

['^S;]"-  ["^(NH.)"]""  i<^«o>ja. 

iMciaag  Blua  hsxaliTdntM 

All  these  compounds  contain  three  chlorine  atoms  in  ionizable  linkags; 
accordingly  silver  nitrate  at  once  precipitates  all  the  chlorine  as  silver 
chloride,  even  from  freshly  prepared  solutions  of  the  salts.  The  function  of 
water  in  these  compounds  corresponds  perfectly  to  that  of  the  water  in  the 
aquo-salta  of  the  cobalt  ammonias,  i.e.,  with  the  release  of  each  water  mole- 
cule  a  chlorine  atom  sacrilicea  its  ionizing  ability. 

Two  hexahydrates  of  chromic  chloride,  CrCI,-GH,0,  are  known,  one  blue 
and  the  other  green.  The  blue  one  contains  three  ionizable  C!-atoma,  and 
according  to  its  general  behavior  should  be  regarded  as  [Cr(OH])JCl„  heioquo 
chromic  chloride.  Upon  the  loss  of  two  water  molecules  it  goes  over  into 
dicfaloro  tetraquo  chromic  chloride  [Cl,Cr[OH,)JCl,  which  contains  but  one 
ionisable  Cl-alom. 

If  this  dichloro  tetraquo  chloride  is  crystallized  out  of  water,  it  adds 
on  two  molecules  of  the  water  and  goes  over  into  the  green  hydrate, 
[CV^(0H,)JC1+2H,0,  which  is  thus  isomeric  with  the  blue  hydrate.  The 
green  hydrate,  moreover,  contains  only  one  chlorir.e  atom  that  can  be  pre- 
'  cipitated  directly  with  silver  nitrate.  It  should  also  be  mentioued  that 
the  green  hydrate  can  be  transformed  into  the  blue  one  and  the  water  mole- 
cules, that  condition  the  isomerism,  shifted.    Since  the  isomerism  must 
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depend  on  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  attachment  of  the  water,  WrRtraa 
haa  called  it  hydiate  iiomeriuu. 

Various  cases  of  iaomeriBin  that  are  met  with  in  the  metal-ammonia 
compounds  are  best  explained  as  caaes  of  stereo  isomeri«m.  Two  seriM 
of  compounds  are  known  of  the  general  formula,  Pt  v'*>  ^^^  *"*  '^^^^ 
platin  diammine  compounds  and  have  been  known  since  1870.    Later  in- 
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Fro.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


vestigations  have  shown  that  this  kina  of  isomerism  occurs  only  with  com- 
pounds of  the  type  M-'.  The  asaumption  can  therefore  be  mode  tiiat  tlie 
six  groups  are  arranged  at  the  apexes  of  m  octahedron  around  the  cential 
atom.  Only  with  the  type  above  described  are  two  isomers  possible,  U 
the  accompanying  figures  (Figs.  78  and  79)  show.      Compounds  of  the  M  „' 

type  cannot,  therefore,  have  isomers  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  haa  yet 
been  able  to  prepare  such  isomers. 

Wernsr  has  also  discovered  metal-ammonias  of  more  than  one  nucleus, 
i.e.,  where  the  molecules  contain  severe  metal  atoms  joined  to  one  another 
in  such  a  way  as  to  undeigo  no  separation  either  by  ionization  or  by  spon- 
taneous hydrolysis;  but  we  cannot  dwell  longer  upon  the  subject  here. 
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Abnum  aalta  of  Staaafurt,  65,  322, 

374,  441 
Absolute  weight  of  atoms,  49 
Absorption,  70 
Absorption  Bpectra,  391 
Accumulator,  421 
Acetylene,  249 
Acidimetry,  350 
Acids,  39,  99 

strenKth  of,  99 
Acid  chloridea,  ISS 
Acids,  dibasic,  131 
Acids,  moaobfksic,  83 
Acid  salts,  131 
Acid  sodium  carbonate,  322 
Actinium,  399 
Additive  propertiea,  348 
Affinity,  156 
AgKlutinants,  269 
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Alabaster,  376 

Alchemiata,  371 

Aldebaronium,  446 

Aloaroth  powder,  234 

Alkalimetry,  350 

AUotropism,  5S,  104,  148,  201,  222, 

241,  2ftl,  274 
Alloys,  232,  237,  276,  355,  361,  409, 

437,  471,  479,  482,  483,  484 
Aludela,  410 
Alumina,  437 
Aluminates,  438 
Aluminium,  436 
437 


silicate,  440 
sulphate,  439 

Alums,  43» 

Ahim  stone,  439 

Alumte,439 

AmalgMnB,  412 


sodium,  313 

tin  276 
Amblygonit«,  310 
Amethyst,  265 
Amides,  198 

Amidophosphoric  acid,  221 
Amido-aulpnonic  acid,  198 
Ammine,  488 
Ammonia,  17^,311 

compounds   of  the  metals  of  the 
eighth  group,  4S6 

-floda  process,  320 
Ammonium,  175,  331 

amalgam,  175 

carbonate,  334 

chloride,  333 

hydroxide,  176 

magnesium  phosphate,  216 

metavanadate,  448 

nitrate,  33^,  379 

phosphate,  334 

salts  in  analysis,  375 

sulphate,  334 

sulphide,  335 
Amorphous  substance,  385 
Amphoteric  compounds,  278,  284 
Amphoteric  reaction,  319 
Analysis,  hydrogen  sulphide  in.  117 
Analj^sis,  volumetric.    See  Volumet- 
ric analysis. 
Anatase,  446 
Anaxi^ras,  28 
Aogleslte   286 
Anhydj-ide,  acid,  83 

maM,  186,  195 
Anhyik-ite,  381 
Anions,  96 
Anode,  96 
Antichlor.  /58.  317 
Aotimonic  acid,  236 
Antimony,  231 

butter,  233 

pentachloride,  234 

pentasulphtde,  236 
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AntimoDy,  pentonde,  236 

tetroxide,  236 

trichloride,  233 

trioxide,  234 

trisulpbide,  236 
AtttimOD^l,  ^5 
Antiaeptic,  416 
Angleeite,  286 
Angstrom,  392 
Apatite,  199,  376 
Aqua  regia,  198 
Arogonite,  376,  S8S 
Argentit«,  359 
Argon,  170,  300,  309 
AiB>Todit«,  286 
Aristotle,  371 
Arrbenixib,  95, 101 
Araetiic,  221 

acid,  229 

meal,  226 

oxide,  228 

sulphides,  229,  268 

sulpho-HBJtB,  230 

trichloride,  226 
*  whit*,  224,  «se 
Ai:seDi't  ungstat^,  467 
Araeniotis  acid,  228 

oxide,  226 
Arsenolite,  221 
Areenopyrite,  221 
Arsiiie,  223 
Asbestos,  374 
Aseociation,  82,  185 
Atmosphefc,  165'^ 
Atomic  heat,  289 

theory,  27 

volume,  297 

weights,  29     , 
E^teTEoination  of,  44,  47, 49, 2 

305 
Table,  of,  Imide  back  cover 
Atoms,  £8,  49 
Aupte,  374 
Auric  compounds,  370 
Aurous  compounds,  369 
Aurum  musivum,  281 
AvooADRo's  hypothesis,  44,  60,  21 
Azidea,  179 
Azurit«,  353 


Bacteria,  194 
Baeter,  144 
Baker,  185,  333,  414 
Balard,  65,  84 
Balmer,  392,  393 
Barite,  387 


Barium  peroxide,  S3,  337 

Baryta-water,  387 

Bases,  39,  102 

Babiuus  Vai^htimds,  231 

Badm£  desreea,  142 

Bauxite,  ^,  438 

Becker,  129 

Becqitbrel,  397 

Bell  metal,  276 

Bbromann,  99 

Beknthsen,  133 

Bbbthelot,  50,  152, 157,  182,  255 

BEBTHEior'a  principle,  157 

Bbrthelot-Mahi.er       calorimetric 

bomb,  153 
Beryl,  372 
Beryllium,  303,  37£ 
Berzeuus,  23,  20,  30,  148,  280,  293, 

308,  418,  486 
Bessembb  proceaa,  469 
BimolecuEar  reactions,  76,  206,  255 

BlRKELAND,  191 

Bismuth,  236 

chloride,  237 

glance,  237 

hydroxides,  238 

oxides^  238 

oimshloride,  237 

BUbnitrate,  239 

sulphate,  239 

sulphides,  239 
Black  aab,  319 
Blauc  fixe,  38S 
Blast  furnace,  463 
Bleaching,  36,  56,  126 
Bleaching-powder,  85,  38(t- 
Blende,  407  ^-"^ 

Blooms,  471 

BODENBTEIN,  15 

Boiling-point,  elevation  of,  61,  272 

boltwood,  404 

Bone,  249 

Boneblack,  244 

Boracite,  432 

Borax,  432,  436 

Boric  acid,  433 

Boron,  432 

BouaeiNOAULT,  166 

BoYLB,  371,  395 

BoYUi's  hiw,  47,  58,  160,  295 

Brand,  199 

Brass,  355 

Bricks,  440 

Brimstone,  103 

Bromine,  65 

oxygen  compounds  of,  90 
Bronze,  phosphor,  202,  276 

silicon,  276 
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Bronses,  276 

Brookite,  444 

BrowDiBD  movement,  49 

BsowHiNa,  J.,  BpectHMcope,  389 

BRuaL,55 

BuNBBN,  329,  389,  391,  398 

burner,  258 

ceU,  ^ 
Burette,  147 

Cadmium,  410 
Cseium,  329 
Cain,  249 
Calamine,  407 
CalcinioE,  353,  463 
Calcite,  376,  SSB 
Calcium,  376 

carbide,  171,  249 

carbonate,  382 

chloride,  321  340,  379 

Sraiiimide,  175 
uoride,  380 

hydroxide,  378 

hypochlorite,  380 

mai^anite,  460 

nitrate,  382 

oxide,  377 

peroxide,  379 

phoBphatee,  382 

plumltate,  285 

ailicate,  384 

sulphate,  338,  381 

sulphide,  291,  319,  380 
Calomel,  413 

Caloric  effect,  162,  336,  357,  437 
Calorimeter,  153 
Calx,  165 
Canal  rays,  400 
Carat,  368 

Carbides,  247,  249,  457 
Carbon,  241 

amorphous,  244 

dioxide,  252 

monoxide,  249 

oxysulphide,  251 

tetrsfluoride,  247 
Carbonado,  241 
Carbonic  acid,  253 
Carborundum,  247 
CarburettinR,  250 
Camallite,  322,  329,  374,  441 
Card's  acid,  144 
Caasopeimn,  446 
CaasitMite,  274 
Cast  iron,  466 
Castner,  process,  314 
Catalysis,  $4,  65,   73,   129,  134,  137, 
181, 194,  233,  334,  380 


Cations,  06 
Cat**ye,  455 
Caustic  potash,  323 

soda,  313 
CAVKtroiBH,  17, 165 
Celestite,  386 
Cblstds,  20 
Cement,  378 
Cementite,  466 
Coiimics,  440 
Cerargyrite,  359 
Cerite,  443 
Cerium,  445 
CeniHsite,  281 
Chalcocite,  353 
Chalcopynte,  103,  353 
Chalk,  376 

ChanueleoD  minerals,  461 
Chamber  acid,  136,  319 

crystals,  195 
Charcoal,  245 
Charpy,  466 
Chemical  affinity,  36, 166 

operations,  5 
Chemistry,  field  of,  3 
ChiU  saltpetre,  69,  189,  311,  S18,  326 
Chinese  white,  409 
Chloramine,  177 
Chlor-fturic  add,  370 
Chloraiide,  179 
Chlcdc  acid,  88 
Chloride  of  time,  380 
Chlorination  process  (gold),  368 
Chlorine,  33 

hydrate,  37 

oxygen  compounds  of,  83 
Chlorous  acid,  88 
Chloroeulphonic  acid,  142 
Chlorplatinic  acid,  485 
Chtomates,  452 
Chrome  alum,  452 

green,  450 

yellon,  454 
Chrom-fiulphuric  acids,  451 
ChrMnic  anhydride,  4Si 

chloride,  451 

oxide,  450 

sulphate,  451 
Chromite,  449,  450 
Ciuomium,  449 

in  steel,  471 

oxychloride,  455 
Chromous  compounds,  4St> 
Chromyl  chloride,  455 
ChryMberyl.  372 
Cinnabar,  103,  410 
Cl^ARKB,  386 
Clay,  436,  440 
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Clevelte,  172 
Coal,  245 
Coarse  metal,  354 
Cobalt,  477 

compounds  (ammooia),  487 
Cobaltite,  221,  477 

COBHN,  129 

Cohen,  425 
Coke,  245 
Colcothar,  474 

Cold-hot  tube  of  Devillb,  128 
Colemanite,  432,  435 
CoUargol,  269 

Colloid^  266,  MdS,  365,  438,  474 
Columbium,  449 
Combustion,  ii,  165 
Componenta,  110 
Compound,  25 
Condenser,  6 

Conductivity,  molecular,  97 
ConaervatioD  of  matter,  16 
■.  163 


Coordination  number,  488 
Copper,  353 

ammonia  compounds,  356 

compounds,  355 

(See  "  Cupric"  and  "Cuproua,") 
Copperas,  473 

Corrosive  sublimate,  iH,  415 
Corundum,  436 
Counter-current  principle,  19 
CouRTOiB,  69 
Covering  power,  287 
Cbgdher,  168 
Crocoite,  281,  449 
CtiooKsa,  442 

Crucible  process  (steel),  470 
Cryobydric  point,  S39,  341,  379 
Cryohydrate,  339,  343 
CryoUte,  311,  436 
CryoBcopic  method,  65 
Crystallization,  6 
CiTHtaUoids,  268 
Crystals,  mixed,  386,  468 
Cup  and  cone  apparatus,  463 
Cupelktion,  360,  368,  369 
Cupric  arsenite,  359 

bromide,  3&S 

carbonate,  359 

chloride,  358 

hydroxide,  358 

iodide,  358 


Cupric  sulphate,  358 

sulphide,  359 
Cupnt«,  353 
Cuprous  chloride,  356 

cyanide,  357 

iodide,  356 

oxide,  355 

sulphate,  357 
Curie,  397,  398 

CURTIUS,  178 

Cyanide  process,  360,  368 

Cyanogen,  255 

Dalton,  27,  43,  293,  397 

Daniell  cell,  420 

Dav%  241.  258,  311,  322,  418 

Deacon  process  (chlorine),  34 

Dbbierne,  398 

Decant  at  ion,  5 

Decay  of  elements,  402,  404 

Definite  proportions,  law  ot,  27 
.Degree  of  freedom.  111 

DeUqueecence,  318 

Dbuocrites,  28 

De^hlogisticated  air,  166 

Desiccators,  142 

Detonatiiw-gas,  IS,  22 

Detillb,  S^.  Claire,  73,  137 

Dbwar,  14,  172 

DialyaiB,  266^  269 

Diamide,  177 

Diamond,  241 

Didymium,  445 

Dilatometer,  108 

Disinfection,  36,  416,  473 
lisperse,  phase,  etc.,  272         ' 
■■-      ■    ion,  70,  72,  94, 121,  124,140, 
IM,  185,  193,  197,  210,  227,233, 
269,  277,  286/  333,  356,  370,  383, 
414,  474 
electrolytic,  9i,  131,  214,  219,  254, 
268,  313,  332,  346,  357,  363,  375, 
409,  416,  417,  418,  472,  475,  478, 

hydrolytic,  tOO,  207,  269,  277,  279, 
352,  362,  376,  414,  433,  435,  439, 
442,  447,  474 
tension,  430 
Distillation,  6,  19 

fractional,  6 
Diatributioa  law  of  Berth£lot,  325, 

332^360 
Dithionic  acid,  145 
Divariant  system,  114 
Dixon,  255 
doebereiner,  212 
Dolomite,  374 
Double  decomposition,  41 
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Double  Baits,  278,  286,  360,  440,  486 
Dubois,  168 

DuLONQ  and  Pbtit,  law  of,  £86,  407 
DUMAB,  23,  24,  166 
Dyaproeium,  443 

Earthenware,  440 
Earth's  cruet,  compositioQ  of,  8 
Eau  de  Javelle,  85 
EbuUioBCopic  method,  65 
Efflorescence,  318,  321 
Einstein,  272 
Eka-alununium,  441 
-boron,  445 
-silicon,  273,  307 
Electrical  endoBmosc,  271 
Electric  furnace,  OS,  249,  262,  265, 

377,  457,  465,  470 
Electrochemical  Beriea,  428 
Electrochemistry,  418 
ElectrolysiB,  23,  41,  7fl,  133,  143,  177, 

310,  311,  313,  322,  325,  354,  360, 

381,  362,  368,  386,  387,  430,  436,"  ' 

447,  464,  457,  485 
Electrolytic  separation  of  the  metals,    ' 

430 
Electromotive  force,  159,  419,  426 
Electrons,  396 
ElectrotypiDg  355 
Elements,  7,  296,  371 
Emanation,  401 
Emerald,  372 
Emery,  436 
EuPEiocLEB,  28,  166 
Emulsion,  272 
Endothermic  compounds,  1S3,  161, 

179,  180,  182,  184,  187,  223,  249 
Energy,  free,  bound,  and  total,  157, 

158 
Ep0om  salt,  376 
Equations,  31 
Equilibrium,  75,  88, 98,  118,  128, 138, 

167,  169,  160,  177,  186,  218,  226, 

250,  259,  325,  334,  337.  355,  356, 

375,  379,  383,  418,  465,  467,  472 
heteroRenouH,  109,  383 
etftte  of,  77 
Equivalent  weighU,  293,  305 
Erbia,  445 
Erdmann,  170 

Eudiometric  analysis  of  air,  168 
Europium,  443 
Eutectic  point,  339,  ^43,  468 
Euxenite,  443 
Exothermic  reactions,  153,  155,  158, 

161,  357 
Eicploaion  wave,  265 
EiDC,  191 
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Fasacat,  law  of,  159,  397 

Feldspar,  436 

Ferric  compounds,  474 

Ferrite,  466 
Ferrocyanic  acid,  476 
Ferrous  compounds,  473 
Feuerluft,  166 
Filtration,  5 
Fire  damp,  248 
Flame,  256 

spectrum,  390 
Flash  light,  374 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  103 
Fluorine,  79  / 

Fluor  spar,  79,  81,  380 
Flux,  363,  463 
Formula,  30 

empirical,  57 
Fractional  distillation,  6        ^ 
Fhascu  sulphur  proee«s,  108 
rRAUNHOvER  Unes,  394 
Freezing  mixture,  379 

-point,  depression  of,  01,  94,  105, 
121,  272,  339 
Frceaing-point  curves.    See  Melting- 
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Fuels,  245 

Fumaroles,  433 

Furnace,  electric.    See  Electric  Fur* 

reverberatory,  360. 

Gadolinite,  443 
Galenite,  103,  £81 
Gallium,  441 

Galvanic  cells,  418  ^ 

Galvanized  iron,  409,  424) 
Gamierite,  479 
Gas  carbon,  245 
Gattermann,  71 


tower,  ISe,  196 
Geber,  198 
Germanium,  UTS,  307 
German  silver,  355,  479  ^ 
Gersdorffite,  479 

GiBBB,  109 

Glaci^  phosphoric  acid,  217 

Glass,  384 

etching,  8S,  263 
Glauber.  156 
Glai-ber's  salt.    See  Sodium  eul> 

Glover  tower,  135,  196 
Glucinum,  372 
Gold,  269,  367 
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Gold  comoounds.    See  Aurous  com- 
pounds and  Auric  compounds. 

Gold-pkting,  368 

Hydrocarbons,  248 

GoLDSCHHiDT,  reduction  method,  437 

Hydrochloric  acid,  37 

449,  466,  458 

composition  of,  41 

Goldstein,  400 

Hydrofluoboric  acid,  433 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  81 

Graham,  266,  268 
Gram  equivalent,  146 

Hydrofluodlicic  acid,  264 

Hydrogel,  g70,  358,  438,  450,  474 

molecule,  32 

Hydrogen,  13 

Graphite.  244 

antimonide,  232 

Graphitic  acid,  244 

arsenide,  223 

Grieshbim  process,  313,  325 

bromide,  67 

Grove's  gas  battery,  425 
GuiGNtTT's  p-een,  450 

chloride,  37 

cyanide,  256 

Gun-metal,  276 

fluonde,  81 

GnrzEiT'fl  test  (araenic),  222, 224 

iodide,  71 

Gdyb,294 

Gtpsdm,  103,  376,  SSI 

phosphide,  2(tt 

Halite,  311 

eelenide,  149 

eilicide,  262 
sulphide,  115 
tel&ride,  150 

Hammer  scale,  12 

Hampson,  10,  170 

Hardness  of  water,  383 

Haroreave's  method,  317 

Hydrolysis.  See  Dissociation,  hydro- 

Hartshorn,  salt  of,  334 

lytia 

Hydroaol,  270 

Heat,  atomic,  290 

Hydroxyl,  143 

molecular,  173,  291 

HydroxyUmine,  180 

ot  dUution,  153 

-disulphooic  add,  198 

formation,  152,  155 

Hypo,  132,  317 

neutrahzation,  153,  350 

solution,  153,  161,  336 

oSde,  84 

specific,  290 

Heavy  spar,  387 

Hypophosphoric  acid  218 

Helium,  17S,  300,  394,  400,  402 

Hypophosphorous  acid,  220 

Helmholiz,  158 

Hematite,  463 

Henry's  law,  //,  39,  95, 133, 332, 434 

Hypothesis,  2 

Hepar  milphuris,  328 

Ice-machine,  175 

Heeoolt,  436 

Ice  stone,  311,  436 

furnace,  470 

Hess,  law  of,  153 

.EffiU!^^''^"' 

Hexammine  cobalt  salts,  489 

Hitlorf,  202 

HOFMANN,  24 

ndicatora,  350,  36$ 

Holmiura,  443 

ndium,  305,  441 

Hopper  crystal  of  salt,  317 

nversion,  point,  of,  106 

Horn  silver,  369,  363 

odine,69 

Hiibnerite,  456 

chlorides,  83 

Hydrates,  490 

lodometry,  146,  226,  228 

Hydraulic  mining,  368 

Ionic  equdibrium,  98 

Hydrazine,  177 

Hydrazoic  acid,  178 

356,  408,  422,  453,  461,  475 
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Ionic  equilibrium,  theory  of,  94, 118 

Ionium,  406 

lonizatioii.    See   Dissociation,   elec- 

tn^tic. 
Ions,  6S,  346,  3fi6,  363,  408,  409,  439, 
451,  453,  45S,  485,  487 
vaknce  <rf,  123 
Iridium,  484 
Iridoamme,  482,  484 
Iron,  463 

and  carbon  monoxide,  477 
Isomerism,.  482 
Isomorphism,  292 
ytm^nic  solutions,  62 


Kaimte,  322,  374 
Kaolin,  436,  440 
Kassner,  process,  285 
Kaysbh,  392,  393 
Kelp,  69 
Kieserite,  374 
KineUc  theory,  47,  249 
KiPP  generator,  115 
KiRcuoFP,  329,  389,  391,  398 
Knietoch,  137 
kohlraubch,  19 
Kopp,  291 
Krypton,  ITS,  300 
KiTBNE  method,  261 

"Labile,"  108 

Ladenburq,  53 

Lampblack,  245 

LanUianura,  445 

Lapis  lazuli,  440 

Lavoisibb,  10,  13,  18,  16.5,  241 

Law  of  AvooADRO  W,  47,  60,  293 

Boyle.    See  Boyle'b  law. 
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distribution    (Berthblot),  325 

333 
DuLOKO  and  Petit,  290,  407 
Gay-Lcs8ac,  43,  47,  58 
Henbt.    See  Henry's  law. 
Hess,  153 
MrrscHERUCH,  292 
multiple  proporlioi 
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Lead,  281 

carbonate,  286 

chamber  crystals,  195 

chambers,  135 

chloride,  285 

chromate,  454 

glass,  384 

nitrate,  286 

oxides,  283 

peroxide,  29^i422 

persulphate,  286 

sulphate,  286 

sulphide,  287 

tree,  282 

white,  286 
Le  Blanc  soda  process,  142,  519, 327 
Le  Chateuer's  rule,  ISO,  186,  250, 

338 
Leclanch^  cell,  423 

LeCOQ  DE  BoiaBAUDBAN,  441 

Lepidolite,  310,  329 
LiEUCiPFCS,  28 

Lbydenfrost,  phenomenon,  170 
Lime,  377 

-sulphur  solution,  381 
Limestone,  241,  378 
LiND^,  10,  170 
Liquation^  274 
Liquefaction  cJ  oxygen,  10 
Litharge,  283 
Lithia  Dtica,  310,  329 
Lithium,  310 
LoBRY  DE  Brtjyn,  178,  272 

LOCKYEB,  172 

Lunar  caustic,  366 
LiiPKE  cell,  423 
Lutecium,  443 


Magnalium,  437 
Magnesia,  374 

alba,  376 

mixture,  229 

usta,  374 
MaRnesile,  374 
Magnesium,  374 

ammonium  phosphate,  376 

boride,  432 

carbonate,  376 

chloride,  375 

hydroxide,  374 

nitride,  174,  S74 

oxide,  374 

sulphate,  376 
Mapietile,  463,  474 
Malachite,  353 
Malleable  iron,  466 
Manchot,  5S 
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Manganese,  458 
dioxide,  33,  460 
in  steel,  471 


Marckwald,  309 
Marl,  376 
Marsh  gas,  248 
Marsh  test,  $SS,  233 
Martenflite,  466 

Maae  action  law,  75.  See  also  Equi- 
librium. 
Maasicot,  283 
Mamon,  299 
Matches,  203 
Matte,  354 
Matter,  3 

unity  of,  308,  396 
Meerschaum,  374 
Mellitic  acid,  246 
Melting-poJDt  intrve,  122,  342,  412, 

467 
Mendbl^eff,  296,  299, 303, 307, 441, 

445 
Mendei.>^:eft''8  table  (periodic  sys- 
tem), 301 
Menschino,  232 
Mercuric  ammonium  chloride,  414 

chloride,  414 

cyanide,  268,  414 

halides,  alkaU,  415 

iodide,  415 

nitrate,  416 

oxide,  9,  408 

sulphate,  416 

sulphide,  417 
Mercurous  compounds,  413 
Mercury,  410 
Meoothorium,  448 
Metal-aDunonia  compounds,  486 
MetaUoids,  8 
Mctallurficy  of  iron,  463 
Met^hoaphoric  acid,  217 
Metaphosphoroua  acid,  219 
Metastablc  system,  !0S,  346 
Metastaimic  acid,  280 
Methane,  248 
Methyl  orai^e,  353 
Meter,  Lothab,  41,  296,  300,  308 
Meyer,  Victor,  232 
Mica.  436 
MtcHRiiSON,  392 
Microcosmic  salt,  334 
Mineralization  of  organic  mattta",  168 
Miner's  safety  lamp,  258 
MiniuiD,  284 


Mixture,  16,  169 

Mobile  equilibrium,   Vak't  Hofi^b 

principle  of,  160,  336 
MoHR'e  salt,  473 
MoissAN,  16,  38,  67,  79,  133,  241. 

244,  247,  446,  449 
Mole,  32 
Molecular  d^resaion,  66 

elevation,  66 

heat,  173, 191 

determination  of,  47 
by  boiling-point  method,  81, 

227 
by  freezing-point  method,  66, 
98,  131,  208,  312 
Molecule,  28,  44,  49 
Molybdenite,  455 
Mol}'bdenum,  455 

trioidde,  455 
Molybdic  add,  456 
Monazlte  sand,  443 
Monobamc  acid,  83 
MoRLBY,  29,  212,  294 
Mortar,  378 
Mosaic  gold,  281 
Muriatic  acid,  38 
Mlthuann,  456 


Nascent  state,  37,  54 

Natural  gas,  248 

Negative  (photogr^hy),  366 

Neodymium,  445 

Neon,  172,  300 

Nernst,  104,  184,  282,  418,  425 

glowo',  51,  54 
Nesslgr's  solution,  41S 
Necmann'b  Uw,  291 
Ngwlamds,  296 
Newton's  metal,  237 
Niccolite,  479 
Nickel,  479 

steel,  471 
Niobium,  449 
Niton,  402 
Nitramide,  199 
Nitric  acid,  189 

oxide,  183 
Nitrides,  164 
Nitrilosulphonates,  196 
NilrOTen,  162,  170 

acid  derivatives  of,  195 

dioxide,  185 

hnloKen  compounds  d,  176 

l-yrlrogen  compounds  ot,  174 
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Touchneedlefl,  369 

Touchstooe,  369 

Tourm&line,  374 

ToffNSBND  process,  314 

Trauaition  point,  106,  160,  227,  275, 

317,  334,  340,  415,  425 
Tradbe,  54 
Traverb,  172 
Triads,  296 

Tribolurainescence,  227 
Tridym' 


it,  113 
«,  310 

5,378 


cobaJt,  487 


Trinitrito 
Triple  poi: 
Triphyl 
TuffBtoi 
Tungatec 

steel,  456,  471 
Twyere,  463 
Ttndall,  effect;  271 
Type  metal,  232 

Ultramarine,  440 
UltramicTDSCOpe,  272 
Ultraviolet  light,  18,  37,  129,  266 
Unimolecular  reactions,  76,  251,  402 
Unity  of  matter,  395 
Univarient  system,  112 
Uraninite,  397,  457 
Uranium,  177,  397  and  foU.,  4S7 
Ubbain,  444 

Vacuum  flask,  11,  170 

Valence,  ISS,  185,  486 
Valence,  maximum,  123 

of  ions,  123  ^ 

Vanadinite,  448 
Vanadium   44S 
Van  der  Stadt,  206,  219 
Van  deb  Walls,  49,  109 
Van  MAHtTM,  49,  203 
Van't  HorP,  58,  60,  157,  381 
Van't  HoFr'H   principle   of   mobile 

equilibrium,  160,  336,  337 
Vapor  pressure  curve,  61,  106,  112 
Varee,  69 
Vein  mining,  367 
Velocity  constant,  75 

of  reaction,  15,  7S,  182,  233.    See 

iU80_Cata]ysis. 


oil  of.  137 
Vivianite,  199 
Vogel's  spectroscope,  389 
Volumetric   aaalyms,   US,   189,  3fi0, 

460,462 
Vulcanuing  rubber,  121 

Wackbnroder's  liquid,  14S 
Washing  (precipitates),  S 
Washing-soda,  321 
Water,  17  _ 

composition  of,  22 

gas,  250 

glass,  266,  SM,  328 ' 

natural,  SO,  383,  473 

physical  properties  of,  20 

puriGcation  of,  tl,  283 
WaveUite,  199 
WeldinK,  437 
Weldon  process,  460 
Welsbach,  Auer  von,  446,  446 

incandescent   gas   light,  250,   267, 
388,  443  U7 
Werner,  486 
Whitney,  347 
Winkler,  273,  307 
Witherite,  387 
Wolfrsmite,  466 
Wood's  metal,  237 
WoTjLFF  bottle,  18 
Wrought  iron,  466 
Wulfenite,  281,  456 

Xenon,  171,  300 


Zinc,  407 

compounds,  409 

du.it,  407 

white,  409 
Zircon,  446 
Zirconia,  447 
Zirconium,  446' 
Zsiquondt,  272 
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